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SHADOWS  OF  THE  PAST ;  DAWNINGS  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 

The  year  1855  is  gone,  but  its  bloody  coDflicts  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, as  having  taxed  human  ingenuity,  to  the  utmost,  to  devise 
methods  of  destruction  hitherto  unknown,  even,  in  the  horrid  Art  of 
War.  No  other  year,  since  Time  began  its  course,  has  been  distin- 
guished  bf  half  so  many  Inventions  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Human  family  as  this  has  produced  for  their  destruction.  No  na- 
tion ever  supported  the  interests  of  Morality  and  Beligion,  with  a  tithe 
of  the  liberality  evinced  by  the  Belligerent  Powers,  during  the  past  year, 
in  prosecuting  their  Naval  and  MiHtary  enterprizes  in  Eastern,  and  in 
Northern  Europe.  We  have  seen  destruction  dealt  out,  at  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  on  a  scale  exceeding  the  utmost  efforts  of  man  fifty  years  ago, 
at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  Galvanism  and  Steam, — ^the 
Telegraph — ^the  Railway — ^the  Steam  Engine — the  Floating  Battery, 
and  the  Mini^  Bifle,  with,  we  know  not,  how  many  more  of  the  most 
potent  agents  in  Nature  and  Art,  have  been  laid  under  tribute,  in  the 
fierce  conflict  between  the  great  Maritime  Powers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  huge  and  unwieldly  Despotism  of  the  North,  on  the  other. 
It  has,  at  times,  seemed  to  be  a  War  of  exterminationi  in  which 
the  hostile  forces  were  engaged. 

The  year,   to  whose  death  knell,  we  have   just    listened,    will 
long  be  remembered  in  this  country,   and  in  France.     To  thou- 
sands and   tens    of  thousands  of  families,  it  has  been  a  year  of 
lamentation,    mourning,  and  woe.      Its  commencement  was    sig- 
nalised by   fearful  ravages,   which  cold,   famine,   incessant  watch- 
ing,  unheard  of  toils  and   disease,   even  more  than   the  accidents 
of  War,  made  in  the  ranks  of  an  army,  that  had  evinced  a  bravery, 
mounting  up  to  heroism,  in  storming  the  Heights  of  Alma    and  in 
defending  themselves  against  immense  odds,  in  their  position   at 
Inkermann.     As  Months  rolled  on,  the  slaughter  in  the  Trenches 
increased  in  fearful  proportions. — War,  always  horrible  for  its  cost 
in  treasure,  in  men  and  in  morals,  has  been  peculiarly  so,  in  this 
deadly  struggle,  with  the  myriads  of  New  levies,  whom  the  Autocrat 
sent    forth    to    shed  their    life-blood    in    defence    of  one    of  the 
Strongholds  of  his  Empire.     No  siege,  we  believe,  had,  since  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,   been  signalised  by  such  a    prodigious  expenditure 
of  human  life.     Never,  probably,  were  the  Will  and  Purpose  of  this 
Nation,  stretched  to  a  higher  tension,  than  while  witnessing  the 
various  scenes  of  that  bloody  Drama,  whose  first  great  Act,  closed,  on 
the  Eighth  of  September  last,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Enemy's 
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Fleet,  and  the  capture  of  TVlnter-Qaarters,  on  the  Soaih-side  of  the 
beleagured  Citj.  Such  resources  had  the  Allies  brought  to  the 
conflict,  and  with  such  fury  did  thej  wield  them,  that  when  at  length 
the  Citadel  fell,  the  Spectator  beheld  a  scene  of  desolation,  exceeding 
all  description ;  a  scene,  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for, 
from  a  concentration  of  the  lightnings  of  Heaven,  on  the  devoted 
Citj,  but  utterly  beyond  all  that  could  have  been  expected,  from  the 
thunderbolts  of  War.  Jl  sad  lesson  of  humiliation,  this,  to  that  Royal 
House,  whose  dynastic  pride  and  grasping  policy,  had  brought  it  into 
conflict  with  two  of  the  mightiest  nations  in  the  world,  in  defence  of 
a  third,  whose  helplessness,  it  was  thought,  would  make  it  an  easy 
prey.  Successive  Czars  had  plundered  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  watching  with  the  characteristic  cunning  of  their 
race,  each  opportune  moment,  for  extinguishing  nationalities — ^incor- 
porating territories — ^and  devouring  neighbouring  states,  until  they 
fiUed  up  the  measure  of  their  villanies,  in  a  period  of  profound  Peace, 
and  in  contempt  of  a  European  Protest,  by  the  invasion  of  tte  Princi- 
palities, and  the  massacre  of  Sinope.  But  their  hour  was  come. 
Providence,  for  their  chastisement,  permitted  or  ordained, — ^we  pre- 
sume not  to  determine  which — ^the  formation  of  the  closest  possible 
Alliance,  among  three  nations  who  had  scarcely  anything  in  common ; 
and  for  the  last  sixteen  mon^,  their  proud  Empire,  which,  they 
affected  to  regard,  as  capable  of  devouring  all  others,  has  suffered 
discomfiture  in  every  scene,  where  its  pretensions  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrement  of  the  Sword;  in  the  Black  Sea — in 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  in  the  Baltic ;  at  Alma — at  Inkermann— on 
the  Tchemayar— on  the  Heights  of  Sebastopol,  indeed  everywhere, 
from  Kertch  to  Kinbum,  from  Silistria  to  Sweaborg,  and  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Ingour."*^  Humiliation  stares 
her  in  the  face,  even  before  the  gates  of  her  great  Metropolis, 
where  she  beholds  that  proud  Fleet,  with  which  she  has  so  long 
overawed  the  Scandinavian  Nations,  laid  skulking  behind  Granite 
Walls,  which  it  dares  not  to  leave;  thus  awaiting  the  same  ig- 
nominious doom  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  which  the  Guns  of 
Sebastopol  could  not  avert  from  that  sister  Fleet  which  once  swept 
the  Euxine,  and  threatened  the  ancient  city  of  the  Eastern  Caesars. 

Seldom  have  we  known  anything  more  humiliating,  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  state  and  prospects  of  Russia  now^  and  in  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  year  1854.  Thf.n^  her  Power  inspired  awe  in  the  one 
half  of  Europe,  and  her  professions  of  Moderation,  respect  in  the  other ; 
but  now  she  is  so  humbled,  that  among  the  crowned  Heads  of  the  Con- 
tinent, none  can  be  found  to  do  her  reverence.  That  puppet,  King 
Otho,  has  given  her  up,  and  the  Princes  of  Germany  treat  her  claims 
with  an  ominous  silence,  except  indeed,  the  anomalous  Sovereign  of 
Prussia,  who,  blows  hot  and  cold  on  the  same  subject :  one  day,  all  for 
the  Allies,  the  next,  all  for  Hussia — now  ''full  of  valour  against  his 
overweening"  neighbour,  then  attacked  by  a  fit  of  cold  and  shivering, 
at  the  bare  thought  of  a  rupture  with  its  bewildered,  almost  prostrate 

*  Sinee  thii  Sheet  went  to  the  Press,  a  Rumour  has  heen  afloat  oonoeming  tht 
Capitolaiioo  of  Kars.    But  it  hat  not  yet  been  authenticated.—  Editor. 
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Czar.  Such  is  the  position  of  this  unhappy  country  !— whose  every 
interest  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  mad  policy  of  her  grasping  Rulers. 
The  sun  of  her  Civilization  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  night 
of  Ages,  before  this  fearful  contest  brought  on  an  eclipse,  which,  will 
probably  out-last  the  present  generation.  Her  sufferings  have  been 
truly  appalling.  Her  best  men  have  been  sacrificed  in  myriads  at  the 
shrine  of  ambition,  and  still  new  victims  are  dragged  to  the  altar. 
The  War  not  only  exhausts  her  wealth  and  destroys  her  comb£erce, 
but  by  devouring  the  most  valuable  element  in  her  vast  population,  it 
places  the  prospect  of  redemption,  at  an  indefinite  distance.  With 
the  continuance  of  the  wab,  that  prospect — already  far,  far,  away ; 
must  recede  farther  and  farther  firom  her.  "  Slowly,  but  certainly 
losing  ground  in  the  Crimea  before  the  Western  Powers,  she  finds  new 
armies  required  to  meet  the  Turks  in  the  Caucasus,  and  apprehends 
that  at  one  word,  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  on  our  part,  she  will  have  to 
find  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  her  northern 
frontier.  Meanwhile  every  Dock-yard  in  England  and  France, 
is  preparing  the  means  for  attacking  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed 

impregnable    in    Russia Ominous    circumstances   indicate 

something  wrong  within.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  later 
levies,  betray  a  greater  drain  on  the  class  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
than  the  mere  succession  of  Ukases  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  Russian  serf,  is  often  tied  to  the  soil,  in  a  sense, 
which  even  an  imperial  Ukase  cannot  disturb.  What  will  be 
the  case,  when  a  stronger  pressure  is  applied.  When  the  Czar  has 
to  announce  that  his  territory  is  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  that  for  one 
army  destroyed,  two  new  armies  must  be  found  ?  It  will,  then  be  seen, 
whether  there  is  indeed  no  opinion  in  Russia,  even  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  self-preservation.'* 

Persons  versed,  at  all,  in  ancient  literature,  must  now  and  then  have 
stumbled  on  certain  legends  relating  to  the  Amazons,  or  female 
warriors,  whose  mighty  deeds  are  said  to  have  been  performed  in 
Albania,  in  Attica,  and  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Their  existence,  not- 
withstanding, the  numerous  allusions  to  them  in  classic  story,  has 
been  doubted ;  their  vaunted  deeds,  have  been  ranked  among  those 
fictions,  which  we  often  meet  with,  at  the  dawn  of  History.  But,  if 
such  a  race  ever  did  exist,  the  East,  was  undoubtedly  the  scene 
of  their  glory.  It  was  there,  that  they  warred  against  Hercules ;  it 
was  there  that  they  fought  against  the  Greeks,  and  there,  that  they 
were  slaughtered  by  Achilles.  Now,  in  the  lamentable  conflicis  of 
the  past  year,  our  rulers  have  not  illustrated  the  legends  of  antiquity, 
by  sending  out  whole  Squadrons  of  female  Cavalry.  Not,  indeed, 
that  we  have  been  without  our  Heroines  in  this  memorable  struggle, 
or  that,  they  have  not  contributed  greatly  to  mitigate  its  disasters. 
Numbers  of  women  of  various  ages,  and  in  various  ranks  of  life,  have 
gone  forth  from  these  shores,  undaunted  by  the  perils  of  a  sea-voyage 
— by  the  pestilential  vapours  of  the  East — by  residence,  amid  a  peo- 
ple, long  known  in  the  West  as  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  they  have  gone,  as  Angels  of  Mercy  ;  not  to  make  wounds, 
bat  to  heal  them ;  not  to  destroy  lives,  but  to  save  them.    Their 
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Mission  contrasts  greatly  with  that  of  other  individuals,  drawn 
thither,  merely  by  the  love  of  enterprise.  Of  this  band  of  distin- 
guished Women,  Miss  Nightingale,  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  Moore, 
have  come  most  prominently  before  the  public  eye;  but  numbers 
more,  have  evinced  the  same  kindness  of  heart,  towards  thousands  of 
poor  soldiers,  who  had  been  idl  but  devoured  by  the  iron  jaws 
of  War.  Before  they  went  to  the  East,  the  Hospitals  were  like 
80  many  Lazar-Houses  for  disease  ;  so  many  Ante-Chambers  of 
Pandemonium  for  vnckedness.  Since  their  arrival,  they  have  be- 
come models  of  cleanliness  and  decorum.  Such  has  been  the  influence 
of  love  and  devotion,  on  these  sons  of  Mars.  One  writer  on  the  spot, 
in  allusion  to  the  gentle  Leader  of  this  band  of  Heroines,  says  ; — *'  I 
have  just  heard  such  a  pretty  account  from  a  soldier,  describing 
the  comfort  it  was,  even  to  see  her  pass.  'She  would  speak  to 
one  and  another,  and  nod  and  smile .  to  as  many  more  i  but  she 
couldn't  do  it  to  all,  you  know,  for  we  lay  there  by  hundreds,  but  we 
could  see  her  shadow  as  it  fell,  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow,  again, 
content.' "  Mrs.  Willoughby  Moore  was  chained  to  the  oar  in  this 
godlike  enterprise,  and  like  her  never-to-be-forgotten  Husband,  fell  a 
victim  to  her  attempts  to  rescue  others  from  a  premature  grave. 
Miss  Nightingale  still  survives.  She  is  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn,  that  while  so  many  Aristocratic  Officers 
have  found  occasion  to  leave  the  scene  of  suffering  on  "urgent 
private  business,"  this  angelic  Woman,  resolves  not  to  permit 
herself  to  have  any  ^^  urgent,  private  business,"  so  long  as  there 
is  a  soldier's  life  to  care  for,  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  East.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  power  of  military  excitement,  and  the  luxury 
of  doing  good,  to  enchain  the  spirit  to  scenes  of  self-denial,  and 
of  danger.  The  Allied  Armies  in  the  East  may  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  and  maintain  the  Balance  of  Power  by 
their  feats  of  arms,  for  a  few  years « longer ;  but  the  example  of 
these  devoted  Women  will  command  the  homage  of  Mankind  to 
the  latest  posterity.  When  War  shall  be  mentioned,  onlt^  to  be  exe- 
crated, their  deeds  will  remain  inscribed  on  the  Tablets  of  Fame,  in 
immortal  characters !  In  ages  to  come,  their  names  will  shine 
forth  on  the  historic  page,  as  the  most  illustrious,  and  most  heroic 
too,  of  all  the  Captors  of  Sebastopol ! 

But  the  most  important  event  of  the  past  year,  in  the  estimation  of 
one  half  of  Christendom,  the  most  disastrous  in  the  judgment  of 
the  other,  is  the  concluding  of  the  Concordat  between  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  and  the  See  of  Bome.  By  this  singular  instrument 
of  policy,  the  Emperor  has  given  up,  all  liberty — civil  and  religious 
— ^both  for  himself,  his  counsellors  and  his  people.  It  must  strike 
the  intelligent  reader,  as  a  striking  instance  of  self-inflicted  retribution 
on  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  that  one  of  that  line,  which  had  so  long 
planted  the  Iron  hoof  of  despotism  on  Italy,  should  voluntarily 
concede  to  a  Spiritual  Sovereign — whose  authority  in  Home  itself^ 
could  not  endure  for  a  single  day,  without  foreign  support — all 
the  Powers  claimed  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  his  behalf,  even  to 
the  putting  down  by  fire  and  sword  of  every  vestige  of  opinion, 
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at  variance  with  his  pretensions,  or  his  claims.  In&tuated  Monarch  I 
for  him,  Hildebrand  might  still  excommunicate  the  Sovereign  from  the 
Churchy  and  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance ;  to  him,  the  mas- 
sacre of  Bartholomew,  the  persecution  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Inquisition,  teach  no  lesson.  It  may  be  true  of  the  wheels 
of  Nature  that  they  were  not  made  to  roll  backward,  but  assuredly  the 
Emperor  Joseph's  wheeb  of  Policy  go  in  that  direction.  Their  mo- 
tions are  adapted  to  remind  one  much  more  of  the  age  of  Wenceslaus, 
Ferdinand,  and  Old  Spain,  than  of  the  times  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
Sardinia.  In  imitation  of  the  superstitious  Ruler  of  the  Msedieval  age, 
but  without  his  apology,  he  has  placed  all  the  Schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, throughout  the  Austrian  Empire,  under  the  control  of  the  minions 
of  Rome  :  he  has  armed  irresponsible  ecclesiastics  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  Penalties  on  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  authorized  their 
Courts  to  do  anything  they  please,  except  determine  a  case  of  disputed 
succession  to  the  Throne.  The  young  Emperor  has  been  tardy  enough 
about  striking  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  Public  Law  of  Europe,  but 
lie  has  with  the  alacrity  of  a  Fanatic,  supplied  Rome  with  the  means 
of  riveting  on  his  people,  the  fetters  of  the  most  hateful  Despotism, 
that  God  or  Man  ever  witnessed.  The  Pope  has  been  permitted 
to  inveigle  him  into  the  same  track  that  the  Rulers  of  Old  Spain  had 
trod  before  him ;  and  we  greatly  fear,  the  results  will  be  parallel. 
What  in  the  following  passage  is  now  matter  of  history  in  the 
<me  case,  will  in  due  course  become  so  in  that  of  the  other.  The 
virtue  of  a  Concordat,  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  great  in  Germany, 
as  in  Castile. 

^^  Spain  might  now  boast  that  the  stain  of  heresy  no  longer 
defiled  the  hem  of  her  garment.  But  at  what  a  price  was  this 
purchased !  Not  merely  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a 
few  thousands  of  the  existing  generation,  but  by  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences entailed  for  ever  on  the  country.  Folded  under  the  dai*k 
wing  of  the  Inquisition,  Spain  was  shut  out  from  the  light  which  in 
the  1 6th  Century,  broke  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  stimulating  the 
nations  to  greater  enterprise  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  The 
genius  of  the  people  was  rebuked,  and  their  spirit  quenched,  under 
the  malignant  influence  of  an  eye  that  never  slumbered,  of  an  unseen 
arm  ever  raised  to  strike.  How  could  there  be  freedom  of  thought, 
where  there  was  no  freedom  of  utterance,  where  it  was  as  dangerous 
to  say  too  little  as  too  much  ?  Freedom  cannot  go  along  with  fear. 
Every  way  the  mind  of  the  Spaniard  was  in  fetters." 

Let  this  Austrian  Concordat  abide  in  force,  and  a  fearful  penalty 
will  be  exacted  on  those  who  have  submitted  to  it.  The  History 
in  the  case  of  Spain,  is  the  Prophecy  in  that  of  Austria.  The  laws  of 
the  moral,  are  as  stable  as  those  of  the  material  Universe.  Religious 
defection  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring  its  own  punishment 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  first  announcement  of  the  above 
outrage  on  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  in  the  viery  centre  of  Germany, 
Cardinal  Wiseman  perpetrated  a  scarcely  less  revolting  outrage  on 
common  sense  and  decency,  in  the  metropolis  of  this  country.  The 
Advocate  of  Rome  had  the  audacity,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  16 
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welcome  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  shores  of  England^  and  to 
vindicate  the  Concordat  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  To  vindicate 
it,  at  all,  especially  in  this  country,  required  prodigious  assurance 
in  the  Advocate,  but  to  do  it  on  the  same  d^,  and  almost  with 
the  same  breath,  that  welcomed  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  an 
outrage  on  all  decency^  O  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  The 
dignitary  who  eulogised  the  virtues  and  intelligence  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph — the  tool  of  Rome— did,  on  the  very  same  day,  meet  Victor 
Emanuel,  the  representative  of  Italian  Nationality,  the  upholder  of 
Constitutional  Government,  and  the  Champion  of  Civil  Rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  Rome — and  bade  him  welcome  to  this  country  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholics  of  the  metropolis.  Whilst  we  had  before 
us  examples  of  what  came  of  drawing  closer  the  cords  that  bound 
Spain  and  the  various  States  of  Italy  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Cardinal  had  the  effrontery  to  come  forth  and  vindicate  this  new 
instrument  of  Romish  state-crafl.  And  such  a  defence  !  The  Con^ 
cordatf  we  are  told,  had  been  two  years  under  consideration,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  be  a  good  and  valuable  document ;  as  if  deliberation 
could  not  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Vice  as  well  as  of  Virtue. 
But  another  patter  on  which  he  laid  great  stress,  carries  us  to  the 
crowning  point  of  the  Cardinal*s  sublime  argumentation  in  favour  of 
Rome  and  the  Concordat,  We  allude  to  the  Doctor's  distinction  be- 
tween classical  and  ecclesiastical  Latin,  by  virtue  of  which  the  journal- 
ists of  this  country  are  unfitted,  it  would  seem,  to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  this  most  precious  document.  Certainly,  this  is  conclusive.  No 
case  could  be  more  admirably  put.  So  Rome,  for  purposes  of  intrigue, 
has  so  corrupted  its  chosen  vehicle  of  thought — the  Latin  language,  that 
no  individual  can  understand  the  terms  used  by  the  Church,  unless 
he  has  studied  Latin  in  the  Vatican  Library,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Scarlet  Lady  whose  name  is  Mystery,  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  Abo- 
minations of  the  Earth  !  We  do,  from  our  hearts,  pity  the  infatuated 
men,  who  could  calmly  listen  to  such  a  defence.  How  deplorably  bad 
must  be  the  cause,  in  favour  of  which  Rome's  favourite  advocate  has 
nothing  better  to  uige  I 

The  instinctive  dread  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  which  led  the 
Roman  See  to  negociate  the  Concordat  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
has  moved  its  emissaries  in  the  sister  country  to  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Divine  truth  there.  A  Concordat  with  Queen  Victoria 
was  out  of  the  question.  New  measures  were  required.  What  were 
they?  The  shortest  and  most  direct  possible.  Unable  to  prevent 
the  printing  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  determined  to  encounter  its  ctr- 
culationj  by  fire.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Protestant  people  of 
this  land  have  been  shocked  with  an  account  of  the  Bible  having 
been  committed  to  the  flames — an  atrocity  countenanced  by,  at  least, 
one  high  dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland.  A  prosecution 
has  been  instituted  against  the  party  more  immediately  concerned, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  blasphemous  act  shall  go  un- 
punished; whether  the  moral  incendiary,  by  whom  it  was  perpe- 
trated,  shall  be  permitted,  with  impunity,  to  destroy  a  Book,  whose 
^'leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."    In  the  meantime,  we 
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may  observe^  that  nothing  can  more  conclusivelj  show  the  antago- 
nism of  the  principles  of  Popery  to  the  truth  "  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

This  outrage  has  given  occasion  to  the  presiding  Judge  to  deliver 
a  testimony  to  the  unspeakable  value  of  the  sacred  volume,  worthy 
<^  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  himself. 

**  We  may  thank  Gk)d/*  says  he,  **  that  no  legislation  has  ever  attempted 
to  interfere  with  that  firmly  established  principle  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  basis  of  the  common  law  of  the  land.  It  must  be  now  understood 
that  Christianity,  which  so  happily  forms  the  basis  of  the  common  law,  is 
not  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character,  but  general  and  universal. 
All  Christians  acknowledge  the  divine  character — upon  that  all  men  art 
supposed  to  agree.  The  foundation  of  this  general  or  common  Christianity 
is  the  reveal^  Word  of  Gk>d — ^the  Holy  Scriptures — the  Holy  Bible — and 
It  is  an  offence  against  God  and  religion,  and  a  misdemeanour  at  common 
law,  either  to  write  or  speak  blasphemously  against  the  Almighty,  denying 
His  being,  His  power,  or  divine  character,  or  using  contumelious  reproaches 
towards  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  or  doing  anything  calculated  to  bring 
His  Holy  Word  into  contempt.  Exposing  a  Bible  to  ridicule,  is  an  offence 
paoishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  it  matters  not  whether  the  book 
held  up  to  public  scorn  be  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible — whether  it  be  the  authorized  version,  the  version  that 
the  Church  of  England  use,  or  the  Douay  version,  or  any  other  translation 
—if  the  object  be  to  hold  up  the  volume  to  public  execration  and  contempt, 
the  result  is  the  same  in  point  of  law,  and  a  party  guilty  of  such  a  profane 
act  is  liable  to  be  indicted.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  tendency  of  such 
pro&ne  conduct;  but,  sitting  here  as  a  judge  and  as  a  ffaardian  of  the  law, 
1  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  I  have  referred  to,  and 
observe  upon  the  mischief  which  would  result  from  suffering  such  principles 
to  be  destroyed.  I  would  say,  using  the  words  of  the  sreat  and  good  Lord 
flale,  '  that  religion  is  the  chart  by  which  all  the  obUgations  of  civilized 
societies  are  preserved.*  Considering  that  in  this  country  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  is  founded  on  our  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  reverence  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  held ;  consider- 
ing that  every  witness  (with  a  few  exceptions)  in  every  case,  in  this  and  every 
other  court,  is  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospel  of  God  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  it 
must  be  reverenced  and  respected.  Every  petty  juror  is  sworn  on  the 
Bible  in  like  manner  '  to  find  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence ; '  and 
every  grand  juror  is  sworn  on  the  same  book  to  present  *  without  fear, 
favour,  or  affection  ;  ^  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  there  are  few  public  officers 
in  the  realm,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  humblest  bailiff  attending  our 
courts,  whose  duties  are  not  secured  by  the  sanction  of  an  oath  taken  on 
the  Book  of  God ;  but  if  the  respect  of  our  people  for  that  sacred  book,  on 
which  all  our  public  officers  and  jurors  are  sworn,  be  changed  into  hatred 
and  contempt,  what  will  become  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ?  The  sacred 
obligation  would  be  destroyed  and  become  a  mockery,  and  the  whole  system 
of  our  constitution  would  be  subverted.  No  doubt  that  ignorant  and 
bigoted  persons,  whom  I  ma^  call  trading  patriots,  may  draw  distinctions 
between  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  and  that  sanctioned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and,  while  they  profess  to  respect  the  one  version , 
hold  up  the  other  to  contempt ;  but  such  distinctions  are  as  erroneous  in 
law  as  they  are  we»k  in  fact.  Errors  there  are,  perhaps  in  every  version  of 
the  Bible,  for  what  is  there  in  which  the  hand  of  man  is  engaged,  which  is 
not  liable  to  error !  Theologians  may  contend  that  their  own  particular 
translations  are  the  correct  ones,  but  every  honest  and  well-informed  Chris- 
tian must  acknowledge  that  a  different  version  of  the  Bible  from  his  own, 
differing,  as  some  Bibles  do  in  many  similar  matters,  is  still  the  Sacred ' 
Word  of  €k>d.    The  great  principles  of  Christian  faith,  are  found  in  all 
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editions  of  the  Bible-^each  contains  the  same  fundamental  troths,  and 
while  enlightened  Christians  of  different  creeds,  may  please  their  own  con- 
scientious conviction  as  to  the  version  they  will  use,  let  the  i^orant 
fanatic  take  warning,  and  learn,  thnt  whosoever  will  dare  to  vilify  and 
dishonour  the  Bible,  whether  it  be  the  Douay  or  the  authorized  version^ 
commits  a  serious  offence  a^inst  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  liable  to  h& 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  so  doing.  Let  as  hope  that  the  period  of  intoler- 
ance, which  has  had  a  long  reign,  is  passing  away,  and  that  Christian 
charity  will  take  its  place." 

The  Grand  Jury,  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  had  found  a 
i^ue  bill  against  Father  Pecherine,  but  we  have  since  learned  with 
astonishment,  that  although  the  witnesses  proved  there  were 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  bonCre-^hat  these  copies  were  con- 
veyed to  the  bonfire  by  Father  Pecherine's  orders — that,  in  fact, 
Father  Pecherine  directed  the  kindling  of  the  bonfire  in  which 
these  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
consumed,  yet  an  Irish  jury,  of  which  the  majority  were  Roman 
Catholics,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  What  a  commentary 
on  Romish  morality  !  "What  an  illustration  of  Romish  notions,  with 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  !  How  true  is  the  maxim,  *^  like 
priest,  like  people ! "  But  there  is  a  singular  uniformity  every- 
where, in  the  means  by  which  Error  seeks  to  achieve  its  triumphs,  both 
over  rival  superstitions,  and  over  Truth,  itself.  Whenever  men  go 
wrong,  either  in  morals  or  religion,  they  are  sure,  if  possible,  to  have 
recourse  to  violence.  Take  as  examples  the  Santal  insurrection,  and 
the  religious  War  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Hindoos,  with 
which  we  have  lately  been  threatened  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude. 

The  Santals,  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  in  the  district  of  Bengal,  had, 
it  appears,  pretty  generally  exhausted  their  means  of  paying  their 
debts.  Their  creditors  were  pressing  them  hard  for  payment,  and 
a  person  of  influence  among  them  named  Manjee,  called  aU  the  head- 
men of  the  villages  together,  and  while  speaking  to  them  of  their 
difficulties,  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Deity  descending  in  the  form  of  a 
cart-wheel.  Two  pieces  of  paper  are  also  said  to  have  fallen  oil  his 
head,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  exterminate  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  Santals  were  indebted.  This  was  enough.  From  henceforth, — 
dishonesty,  superstition,  and  violence,  went  h^ind  in  hand.  They  began 
forthwith  to  organise  the  insurrection ;  scores  of  villages  were  burnt 
— numbers  of  people,  sacrificed — the  peace  of  an  extensive  district, 
disturbed,  and  life  and  property  so  jeopardised,  that  Government  were, 
most  reluctantly,  obliged  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  regions  round 
about. 

Again,  the  population  of  some  portions  of  India  contains  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  Mohammedans.  These  people  have  no 
faith,  it  would  seem,  in  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  utter  folly  of  persecuting  men  for  their  opinions,  on  either  moral 
or  religious  matters.  A  Mohammedan  fanatic,  named  Ali — an 
ominous  name  in  India — has  threatened  to  march  on  the  Hindoo 
Temple  at  Fyzabad.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  ruler  of 
that  name  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his  performances  among  the  Hin- 
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doos,  in  the  way  of  conversion,  Tippoo  Saib  is  said  to  have  converted 
100,000  of  them,  from  the  Brahmin  to  the  Prophet,  in  one  day. 
The  Mussulman's  method  was  short  and  easy.     He  made  them  eat 
flesh,  and  had  them  forcibly  circumcised,  and  they  were  treated  as 
followers  of  the  Prophet  from  that  hour.      Moulvie  Ali  appears 
rather  as  the  Nemesis  than  as  the  Regenerator  ;  or  if  Regenerator  he 
be,  he  seeks  to  regenerate  by  destroying.     He  meditates  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Hindoo  Temples  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  Hindoo  Faith. 
But  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end;  it  would  only  lead  to  a  religious 
War  between  the  rival  superstitions,  and  after  much  slaughter,  the 
follower  of  the  Brahmin,  and  the  disciple  of  the  Prophet,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  all  history,  be  tenfold  more  the  victims  of 
Bigotry  than  before.    The  overthrow  of  the  Brahminical  superstition 
is,  no  doubt,  a  noble  enterprise.    We  rejoice  to  behold  so  many  symp- 
toms of  decay,  in  this,  the  dominant  superstition  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 
Found  out  to  be  false  in  its  &cts — ^false  in  its  science^false  in  its 
literatures-cruel  in  its  rites — ^and  impotent  in  its  influence  as  a  means 
of  human  happiness — it  begins  to  feel  the  ground  tremble  beneath  it. 
Crevices,  here  and  there,  begin  to  admit  the  light  of  Heaven  into  dark 
chambers,   which  no  ray  of  intelligence  had  penetrated  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years.      Marks  of  dilapidation  in  all  parts  of  the 
superstructure,  indicate  the  rapid  approach  of  Final  Ruin.     Let  it 
perish !  and  with  it  the  three  hundred  millions  of  gods,  which  throng 
the  portals  and  crowd  the  recesses  of  its  Pantheon.     Let  it  perish, 
though  the  concussion   shake  our  Empire  to  its  centre ; — perish, 
though  the  sound  of  its  fall,  vibrate  through  the  Universe,  and  the 
Demon  of  Superstition  send  forth  a  wail  of  anguish,  that  shall  rend, 

^  Heirs  concave  and  beyond, 
Erighten  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night !  ** 

But  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  means  by  which  this  &natic 
would  precipitate  the  event.  However  successful  his  Violence,  this 
would  be  only  one  superstition  giving  way  to  another,  and  the  latter, 
by  far,  the  more  intolerant  of  the  two.  Besides,  we  are  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  overthrow  of  Hindooism  and  the  other  superstitions 
of  the  pagan  world,  can  be  effected,  alone,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  no 
faith  in  Persecution  against  even  Falsehood,  itself;  nor  have  we 
any  confidence  in  human  agents,  when  most  completely  accoutred 
in  the  panoply  of  truth,  apart  from  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
as  a  means  of  spiritual  renovation.  Nothing  can  be  more  unreason- 
able than  the  anticipations  of  those  persons,  who  hope  for  great  moral 
revolutions  in  the  state  of  mankind,  without  the  dispensation  of 
divine  influence  on  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  This  were  to 
expect  the  result  without  the  intervention  of  the  efficient  cause, 
and  that  too,  while  all  experience  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the 
instrumental  means,  to  the  end  contemplated.  What  would  be 
the  judgment  of  our  readers  concerning  the  Visionary,  who  should 
take  giants  from  Patagonia,  and  snow'  from  Mount  Atlas ;  and 
attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Pyramids  by  an  attack  of  Snow-balls, 
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in  the  vain  expectation,  that  the  fleecy  substance  of  yesterday,  would 
prove  effectual  to  the  reduction  of  those  huge  piles  of  Granite,  which, 
for  Thirty  centuries,  have  survived  the  shock  of  "War,  and  the  power 
of  the  Elements  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  judgment  against  the  un- 
utterable folly  of  the  men  who  should  engage  in  such  a  mighty  enter- 
prise, with  such  disproportionate  means?  But  this  folly  would 
be  less  extravagant  in  its  character,  less  pernicious  in  its  results,  than 
that  which  calculates  on  the  overthrow  of  Superstition,  and  the 
removal  of  moral  and  social  evil  from 'the  world,  apart,  from  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  if,  after  the  failure 
of  every  human  Expedient,  for  the  last  Six  Thousand  years,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  human  Power  shall  ultimately  "  gain  the  day.'* 
An  Apostle — the  most  successful  of  the  Apostles,  held  a  very 
different  doctrine.  He  said,  "Paul  planteth,  ApoUos  wateretb, 
wad  God giveth  the' increase*' 

But  while  the  Superstitions  of  the  World,  present  an  invulnerable 
front  to  man,  unaided  by  the  Deity,  they  are  weak  enough,  when 
assailed  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah.  They  are  really  formidable, 
only,  to  such  as  overlook,  at  once,  the  most  memorable  facts  of 
Scripture  history,  and  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual  influences,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ministration  of  the  Truth.  Surely,  the  Strong- 
holds of  Superstition  are  not  more  formidable  to  the  eye  of  Faith, 
than  were  the  Walls  of  Jericho,  to  the  eye  of  Sense,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  divine  Truth,  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  more  impotent 
instrumentality,  than  the  sounding  of  the  Rams*  Horns  by  the  Army 
of  Israel.  Nor  can  the  Fall  of  the  Strongholds  of  Error,  aU  over  the 
world,  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  "  to  every  nation,  kindred, 
people,  and  tongue,"  be  regarded  as  a  whit  more  marvellous  than  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  after  the  Israelitish  Army  had  encompassed  the  City, 
for  the  space  of  Seven  Days.  The  great  secret  of  success,  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  As  the  one  was,  so  the  other  will  be, 
the  result  of  Divine  Agency  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given 
to  human  Instruments.  With  respect  to  Jericho,  God  had  said  ; 
"Behold  I  have  given  it  into  thy  hands /**  We  have  the  same  Divine 
assurance,  with  respect  to  the  final  issue  in  the  case  of  all  the  strong- 
holds of  Error.  Jehovah  has  promised  his  Son,  "  the  heathen"  as  "  an 
inheritance,"  and  "the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Earth,"  as  "a  possession." 
He  hath  declared  that  he  will  "  famish  all  the  gods  of  the  Earth,  and 
men  shall  worship  him,  every  one  fi-om  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of 
the  Heathen."  The  foundations  of  the  Empire  of  Evil,  however 
deeply  laid  ;  the  walls  however  high  and  towering,  must  crumble 
to  atoms  before  that  Awful  Power,  which  in  early  times,  divided 
the  Red  Sek — rolled  back  the  stream  of  the  Jordan — laid  flat 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  ultimately  overthrew  the  Superstitions 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  enough  for  the  Herald  of  Mercy,  in  his 
most  faint-hearted  seasons,  that  the  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  give  it  you  ! 
I  will  give  it  you  ! 

"  He  trusts  the  All-creating  voice, 
i  And  Faith  desires  no  more." 
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TRUfi  WORSHIP. 

"  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  tnie  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worsliip  him. 
God  is  a  Spirit:  and  tliey  that  worship,  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
—John  iv.  23^  34. 

In  the  Lord's  land,  a  small  old  city  may  be  seen,  standing  between  two 
mountains  in  a  narrow  yalley,  Sychar  and  Sychem  anciently  named }  but 
now  called  by  the  Arabs,  ifaplouse:  A  short  distance  from  it,  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  mountains,  there  is  a  well  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  it  is  three 
yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth.  By  this  well  a  Jewish  stranger 
once  sat ;  he  appeared  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  noble  and  majestic  mein. 
and  you  could  see  blended  in  his  countenance  mildness  and  dignity,  truth  and 
grace.  He  had  had  to  flee  from  Judea  into  this  part  of  the  land  called 
Samaria ;  his  enemies,  because  he  had  spoken  unto  them  the  truth,  were  bent 
on  taking  away  his  life ;  he  looks  wearied  and  wayworn  with  his  flight,  and 
is  resting  by  tms  well,  *^  his  droopinff  frame  to  cheer." 

A  woman  from  the  city  approached  with  a  large  pitcher  to  draw  water 
for  domestic  use,  to  whom  the  wearied  stranger  said,  '*  Qive  me  to  drink." 
And  she,  seeing  him  to  be  a  Jew,  wonderingly  replied,  '^  How  is  it,  that 
thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  P  for 
the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritana"  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this  exclusiveness.  First,  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  descended  from  the  ten  captive  tribes  of  Israel,  and  partly  from 
a  people  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  colonize  Samaria,  and  <»lled  by  the 
Jews,  Cushi,  or  black.  Secondly,  because  of  the  opposition  they  offered  to 
the  Jews  in  their  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  after  they  returned  from 
Babylon.  But,  thirdly,  the  chief  cause  of  Jewish  alienation  was,  the 
Samaritans  having  buQt  a  Temple  on  one  of  the  mountains  between  which 
Sjchar  stands,  in  opposition  to  the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem.  A  young 
Jewish  priest  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Governor  of 
Samaria,  and  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews ;  he  refused  to  put  away  his  heathen 
wife  according  to  the  law,  and  Nehemiah  excommunicated  him  from  the 
society  of  the  Lord's  people.  He  repaired  to  his  father-in-law,  who  built 
this  Temple  and  made  him  its  priest.  They  also  claimed  a  preference  for 
this  temple,  because  they  said,  **  The  Lord  put  the  curse  on  Mount  Ebal, 
and  the  blessing  on  Mount  Gherasim."  They  rejected  too  all  the  canonical 
books  of  the  old  Testament,  save  the  five  booxs  of  Moses. 

Oar  Lord  replied  to  this  daughter  of  Samaria,  **  If  thou  hadst  known  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee.  Give  nie  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water.** 
She  in  greater  wonder,  said,  *'  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the 
well  is  deep,  whence  then  hast  thou  this  living  water?  Art  thou  greater 
than  our  father  Jacob  P  who  ^ve  us  this  well,  and  who  drank  of  it  mmself, 
and  his  children  and  cattle  with  him."  And  Jesus  said,  '*  Whosoever  shall 
drink  of  the  water  which  I  shall  ^ive  him,  shall  thirst  no  more :  it  shall  be 
in  him,  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life."  **  Give  me  of 
this  water,"  she  replied,  ''that  I  thirst  not,  nor  come  hither  to  draw."  At 
this  point  of  the  interview,  he  laid  before  her,  her  antecedents  told  her  "  all 
she  had  done  in  her  life,"  when,  her  wonder  rising  to  the  hi^est  pitch,  she 
said,  '*  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet  Our  fathers  worshipped  in 
this  mountain,  (pointing  to  Gheitusim  at  the  foot  of  which  they  then  were) 
and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship ; 
explain  tnis  to  me  P  "  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  '*  Woman,  believe  me,  tihe  hour 
cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we 
worship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  And  then  in  the  text,  he  teaches  her 
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who  he  is  that  should  be  worshipped,  and  who  are  tme  worshippers :  and 
as  we  can  only  offer  intelligent  and  acceptable  worship,  bj  knowing  who 
is  to  be  worshipped,  aad  how,  let  us  direct  our  minds — 

I.  To  THE  OBJECT  OF  WoRSmP. 

"  Wor^ip,^^  What  w  worship  P  The  Scriptures  supply  the  answer,  as  to 
tWtvt^tia/ worshipping.  When  Abraham  beheld  Moriah  i^ar  off,  on  which 
he  was  goin^  to  immolate  his  son  Isaac,  he  said  unto  the  young  men,  his 
servants,  abide  ye  here,  until  I  and  the  lad  go^onder  and  worship.  His  faith, 
obedience,  and  offering  his  son  Isaac  unto  Ood,  are  the  elements  and  acts 
of  his  worship.  When  his  steward  found  himself  wo  promdentially  guided 
to  Rebekah  for  Isaac,  he  worshipped  the  Lord,  bowing  himself  down  to  the 
earth.  When  the  Lord  came  down  the  second  time  to  meet  Moses  on  Sinai, 
he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  bowed  his  head  toward  the  earth  and  worship- 
ped.  When  Gideon  heard  the  interpretation  of  the  Midianite  soldier's 
dream,  that  the  barley  cake  overthrowing  the  tent,  was  an  image  and  pre- 
monition, that  the  small  army  of  Israel  wpuld  overcome  the  vast  hosts  of 
Midian,  he  worshipped.  When  David's  child  died,  he  arose  from  his  posture 
of  mourning,  and  worshipped.  When  Job  was  bereft  of  all  his  family  and 
property,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  fell  on  the  ground  and  worshipped. 

We  have  also  examples  of  men  in  companies  or  congregations  worship- 
ping. 

1  ne  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Israel's  Elders  to  meet  him  in  the  mount, 
but  they  were  to  stand  at  a  distance  and  worship.  When  the  wise  men 
entered  the  presence  of  the  infant  Saviour,  they  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him.  You  who  are  saved,  worship  Ood  in  the  spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesn.  And  when  the  Lamb  takes,  as  beings 
worthy  alone  to  do  so,  the  New  Testament^  from  the  hand  of  Him  who 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  is  about  to  wind  up  redemption's  work,  the 
elders  in  heaven,  descend  from  their  seats,  and  mil  down  before  the  en- 
throned One,  and  before  the  Lamb,  and  worship  God  who  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever. 

From  these  examples  we  learn  that  worship,  is  to  offer  unto  God  that 
which  he  claims :  to  acknowledge  his  providence  in  guiding  us ;  and  his 
goodness  in  giving  us  victory  over  our  enemies  who  come  against  us  to 
swallow  us  up ;  to  submit  unmurmuringly  to  bereavement  and  loss ;  to 
revere  and  adore  the  Almighty  :  and  in  our  inner  man  to  worship  in  Christ. 
It  comprehends  all  that  is  included  in  the  service  of  Ood. 

"  Worship  the  Father,^*  This  title  in  a  general  sense,  means,  that  he  is 
the  fountain^  or  source^  of  aM  heinf  and  things  in  his  vast  universe.  The 
source  of  spirits  of  glory,  of  mercies,  of  knowledge,  of  grace,  of  consolation, 
peace,  and  life. 

In  i^  particular  sense,  it  means  that  He  is  the  Father  of  Israel  as  a.  people  ; 
He  called  and  formed  them  into  a  nation.  He  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  In  harmony  with  the  divine  purpose,  He  gave  him  his 
standing  as  the  Christy  both  in  his  Godhead  and  incarnate  condition.  He 
is  the  Father  of  "  the  Church  of  the  first-born,"  begetting  all  its  members, 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead,  as  his  sons^  and  heirs  of  the  incoiTuptible  inheritance,  and  possessing 
them  even  here  of  his  life,  love,  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  by  the  Spirit. 
Then  as  the  Father  he  is  the  object  of  Worship. 

"  Worship  God,^  This  title  in  its  application  here  to  the  Father, 
means,  that  he  is  the  supreme  head  over  all.  Christ  is  God,  but  he 
voluntarily  came  into  a  subordinate  condition  in  his  Godhead  as  the  Word, 
to  carry  out  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Tri-unity  on  earth,  and  to  go  be- 
tween man's  and  his  Father's  abode.  It  was  Jle  that  appeared  in  a  form 
to  Adam,  and  the  ancients.    But,  oh,  the  greatness  of  his  condescension  !— 
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when  He  became  incarnated  in  our  poor  hnmanity.  The  Holy  Spirit  also 
is  God.  TJie  Eternal  Spirit,  came  forth  to  be  the  active  agent— €k>d 
at  work:  when  Grod,  throa|^h  the  Word,  said  "Let  there  be  light **:  it 
was^  by  the  agency  of  the  mighty  worker.  So  it  is  now  in  man's  ralvation. 
So  shall  it  be  in  the  regeneration  of  our  entire  hnmanity  as  in  the  creation. 
Me  is  the  mighty  worker,  by  whom  onr  Lord  shall  snbdne  all  things 
onto  himself,  and  by  whom  the  Father  will  put  all  things  under  His  feet. 
The  Word  was  incarnated,  and  was  full  of  grace  and  truth.  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  seen  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descending  on  our  baptized  Redeemer,  and 
in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  of  fire  sitting  on  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  But  God  the  Father  never  has  been  seen  by  man,  and 
perhaps  never  will,  except  as  he  reveals  himself  to  us  in  the  character  of 
our  blessed  Head  and  Lord. 

**  He  is  a  Spirit."  This  description  is  expressive  of  }nB8ub8tance.  The  scrip- 
tural image  of  a  spirit's  substance  and  action,  is  the  toind ;  we  can  neither  see 
nor  handle  it.  We  can  only  see  and  feel  its  effects.  **  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  hsteth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  tell  not  whence 
it  Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit" 
He  is  a  limitless  spirit,  **  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him."  Neither 
the  darkness  of  night,  heaven,  hades,  nor  the  uttermost  part  of  the  sea,  can 
hide  or  separate  us  from  his  presence.  We  can  attach  no  form  to  Him. 
Mortals  have  heard  Him  apeak — as  when  He  spoke  from  heaven,  while 
Jesus  ascended  from  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  cloud  of  His  presence  on 
Tabor,  saying,  <*  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  hear 
ye  Him," — ^but  He  was  never  gazed  upon  by  man's  eye. 

n.  How  THEN  AKE  WE  TO  WORSHIP  HiM. 

1.  We  are  to  be  trtte  worshippers.  The  word  true,  is  opposed  to  the 
mtre  form  or  appearance  in  worship,  without  the  heart,  mind,  and 
strength. 

2.  We  are  to  worship  the  Father,  This  does  not  detract  from  the  honour 
dae  to  the  Son  and  the  Comforter ;  they  are  worshipped  in  worshipping  the 
Father  ;  they  are  one  with  the  Father  in  all  honour  and  worship.  But  the 
divine  order  and  direction  is,  worship  the  Father  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Son,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  can  worship  the  Father ;  and  we  vrill  thus 
equally  honour  the  Tri-unity.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  the  Father  is  of  a 
different  nature  and  character  from  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  if  the  Son  only 
had  loved  us  so  as  to  die  for  us,  or  as  if  the  Spirit  had  greater  compassion  on 
our  infirmities,  and  had  come  down  to  give  us  life  and  comfort.  It  was  the 
Fathei^s  love  that  gave  His  Son  for  us ;  and  love  that  could  give  the  onli^  Son 
for  us,  must  be  equal  to  the  love  of  that  Son  in  giving  Himself  for  us.  And 
the  divine  Comforter  is  the  Father^s  gift  to  us  in  Christ.  God  loves  us  as 
our  Father,  Christ  as  our  kinsman,  redeemer,  and  brother,  and  the  Spirit 
as  our  comforter. 

3.  "Worship  him  in  spirit^'  First  in  and  with  our  own  spirit;  the 
broken  and  contrite  spirit  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  outward 
sacrifice  or  offering.  It  is  with  the  greatest  compassion  and  eomplacency,  he 
looks  on  the  poor  and  contrite  spirit  that  trembles  at  his  wora.  It  is  not 
multitudes  of  beasts,  rivers  of  oil,  our  offspring  immolated  for  our  sin.  He 
requires,  it  is,  that  having  believed  on  the  Saviour,  once  offered  for  sin,  we 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  Himself.  Secondly,  in 
and  with  the  divine  Spirit,  who  dwells  in  all  the  saved,  and  unites  them 
to  the  Father  in  the  Son.  **  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba 
Father."  And  having  received  him,  he  helps  our  infirmities,  teaches  us  to 
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>ray,  intercedes  for  ns  in  our  unutterable  groans,  and  he  knows  what  is  the 
^ather's  mind  and  ours.  We  "  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  we  worship  God 
in  the  Spirit"  He  is  ever  present  with  us  and  with  the  Father ;  we  are  his 
earthly  house,  his  holy  priesthood,  offering  his  gifts  acceptable  unto  GUid, 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

"  In  Truths*  This  again  relates^**  to  tM  in  our  worship.  If  we  really 
fear  God,  we  shall  worship  him  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  that  not  from 
dread  of  punishment,  but  because  he  has  done  so  much  for  us.  He  is 
nigh  only  to  those  who  call  upon  him  in  truth.  What  horrible  impie^  is 
that  which  swears  by  his  name  as  a  God  of  truth,  declares  him  our  God« 
that  we  are  of  his  holy  city,  and  that  we  trust  in  him  as  our  God ;  and  yet 
all  this  in  falsehood  and  unrighteousness.  What  obstinacy  of  heart,  what  a 
brow  of  brass,  what  an  iron- sinewed  neck  must  he  have,  who  professes  all  this, 
and  is  devoted  to  some  other  thing  or  being  at  the  same  time.  Isa.  xlviiL 
1,  8..  What  daring  hypocrisy  must  his  be,  who  draws  nigh  to  Ood  with 
his  mouth,  and  honours  him  with  his  lips,  whilst  his  heart  is  ffa  from  Him. 
I  wonder  Deity  does  not  put  forth  his  hand  and  thrust  such  into  perdition. 

Then,  secondly,  the  Being  we  worship  is  "  the  Tnie  God."  Jesus,  who  is 
our  way  to  the  Father,  is  the  Truth,  The  Comforter,  by  whose  aid  we  ap- 
proach nnto  God,  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  With  these,  falsehood  can  have  no 
place.  Let  us  have  the  body  clean,  the  conscience  purged,  and  the  heart 
true,  if  we  intend  to  draw  nigh  with  the  full  assuhince  of  faith. 

Do  you  worship  the  Father,  as  your  Father  and  God,  through  the  Son,  by 
the  Spirit  P  Let  no  question  arise,  but  this ; — Is  this  the  divinely  taught 
way  of  intelligent  and  acceptable  worship  ?  and  let  us  learn  thus  to  worship. 

Do  you  worship  Him  in  your  own  spirit  and  in  His,  and  do  you  worship 
Him  truthfully  y  and  as  the  Uod  of  Truth,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the 
Truth,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Spii^t  of  Truth  ?  Meditate  on  these  things,  and 
may  the  love  of  God  our  Father,  the  grace  of  Christ  our  Saviomr,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  our  Comforter,  be  with  us,  and  enable  us 
ever  to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  he  seeketh  such  to 
worship  Him.  Thomas  W.  Pearson. 

PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

WELLINGTON  AND  NAPOLEON  CONTRASTED.* 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not  merely  individual  characters :  they 
were  the  types  of  the  powers  which  they  respectively  headed  in  the  contest. 

Napoleon  had  more  genius,  Wellington  more  judgment :  the  former  com- 
batted  with  greater  energy,  the  latter  with  greater  perseverance. 

Rapid  in  design,  instant  in  execution,  the  strokes  of  the  French  hero  fell 
like  the  burning  thunderbolt. 

Cautious  in  counsel,  yet  firm  in  action,  the  resources  of  the  British 
champion  multiplied  like  the  vigour  of  vegetation,  after  the  withering  stroke 
had  fallen. 

No  campaign'  of  Wellington's  equals,  in  genius  and  activity,  those  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy  and  France. 

None  of  Napoleon's  approaches,  in  foresight  and  wisdom,  that  of  Welling- 
ton's at  Torres  Vedras. 

The  vehemence  of  the  French  emperor  would  have  exhausted  in  a  single 
campaign  the  whole  resources  which,  during  the  war,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English  general. 

The  caution  of  Wellington  would  have  alienated  in  the  very  beginning 
the  troops  which  overflowed  with  the  passions  of  the  Revolution. 

Ardour  and  onset  were  alike  imposed  on  the  former  by  his  situation,  and 
suggested  by  his  disposition. 

*  This  contrast  is  drawn  from  Alison's  Europe.    Editor* 
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Foresight  and  perseverance  were  equally  dictated  to  the  latter  bj  his 
necessities,  and  in  unison  with  his  character. 

The  one  wielded  at  pleasure  the  military  resources  of  the  half  of  Europe, 
and  governed  a  nation  heedless  of  consequences,  covetous  of  glory,  reckless 
of  slaughter. 

The  dther  led  the  forces  of  a  people  distrustful  of  its  prowess,  avaricious 
of  its  blood,  but  invincible  in  its  determination. 

And  the  result,  both  in  the  general  war  and  final  struggle,  was  in  entire 
conformity  with  this  distinction. 

Wellington  retired  in  the  outset  before  the  fierce  assault  of  the  French 
legions,  but  he  saw  them,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Eevolution,  recoil 
in  defeat  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras;  he  was  at  first  repeatedly 
expelled  from  Spain,  but  at  last  he  drove  the  invaders  with  disgrace  across 
the  Pyrenees ! 

The  personal  and  moral  character  of  the  two  chiefb  was  still  more  strik* 
ingly  opposed,  and  characteristic  of  the  sides  they  severally  led. 

Both  were  distinguished  by  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  steady  pur- 
pose, the  magnanimous  soul,  which  are  essential  to  glorious  achievements ; 
Doth  were  provident  in  council  and  vigorous  in  execution. 

Both  possessed  personal  intrepidity  in  the  highest  degree ;  both  were 
indefatigable  in  activity,  and  of  iron  constitution ;  both  enjoyed  the  rarer 
qualities  of  moral  courage  and  fearless  determination.  But,  in  other  res- 
pects, their  minds  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles  are  asunder. 

Napoleon  was  covetous  of  glory.  Wellington  was  impressed  with  duty : 
Napoleon  was  reckless  of  slaughter,  Wellington  was  sparing  of  blood : 
Napoleon  was  careless  of  his  word,  Wellington  was  inviolate  in  faith. 

Treaties  were  regarded  by  the  former  as  binding  only  when  expedient- 
alliances  valid  only  when  useful :  obligations  were  regarded  by  the  latter  as 
obligatory,  though  ruinous — conventions  sacred,  even  when  open  to  objection. 

Napoleon's  wasting  warfare  converted  allies  into  enemies. 

Wellington's  protecting  discipline  changed  enemies  into  friends. 

The  former  fell,  because  all  Europe  rose  up  against  his  oppression. 

The  latter  triumphed,  because  all  Europe  joined  to  share  in  his  protection. 

There  is  not  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  in  which  glory  is 
not  mentioned  and  duty  forgotten. 

There  is  not  an  order  of  Wellington  to  his  troops,  in  which  duty  is  not 
inculcated,  nor  one  in  which  glory  is  alluded  to. 

Singleness  of  heart  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  British  hero,  a 
sense  of  duty  his  ruling  principle  ; 

Falsehood  pervaded  the  French  conqueror,  the  thirst  for  glory  was  his 
invariable  motive. 

The  former  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  the  means,  if  justifiable,  would 
finally  work  out  the  end : 

The  latter,  on  the  maxim  that  the  end  would  in  every  case  justify  the 
means. 

Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  desolated  it  for 
fifteen  years  with  his  warfare : 

Europe  placed  Wellington  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  and  he  gave  it 
Hiirty  years  of  unbroken  peace. 

The  one  exhibited  the  most  shining  example  of  splendid  talents  devoted 
to  temporal  ambition ; 

The  other  the  noblest  instance  of  moral  infiuence  directed  to  exalted 
purposes. 

The  former  was  in  the  end  led  to  ruin,  while  blindly  following  the 
pihantom  of  worldly  greatness ; 

The  latter  was  unambitiously  conducted  to  final  greatness,  while  following 
only  the  star  of  public  duty. 
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The  strngffle  between  them  was  the  same  at  bottom,  as  that  which, 
anterior  to  Uie  creation  of  man,  shook  the  powers  of  heaven ;  and  never 
was  snch  an  example  of  moral  government  afforded  as  the  final  result  of 
their  immortal  contest 

8.  T.  OOLEIUDGb's  OBinUS,  BT  YARIOUS  BAUDS. 

If  there  be,  said  one  of  his  contemporaries,  anv  man  of  ^eat  and  origi- 
nal genius  alive  at  this  moment,  in  Europe,  it  is  0.  T.  Colendge.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  melodious  richness  of  words,  which  he  heaps  around  his 
images ;  imaces  that  are  not  glaring  in  themselves,  but  which  are  always 
affecting  to  the  very  verge  of  tears,  l^cause  they  have  all  been  formed  and 
nourished  in  the  recesses  of  one  of  the  most  deeply  musing  spirits  that 
ever  breathed  forth  its  aspirations  in  the  majestic  language  of  England. 

This  marvellously  ffifted  individual,  has  by  a  strange  error  usuallv 
been  regarded,  as  of  the  Lake  schooL  Instead,  like  Wordsworth,  of 
seeking  the  sources  of  sublimity  and  beauty  in  the  simple  elements  of 
humamty,  he  ranges  through  all  history  and  science  investigating  all  that 
has  really  existed,  and  all  t^hat  has  foundation  only  in  the  wudest  and 
strangest  minds ;  combining,  condensing,  developing,  and  multiplying  the 
rich  products  of  his  researcl^  with  marvellous  facility  and  skill ;  now  pon- 
dering fondly  over  some  piece  of  exquisite  loveliness,  brought  from  an 
unknown  recess ;  now  tracing  out  the  hidden  germ  of  the  eldest,  and  most 
barbaric  theories,  and  now  calling  fantastic  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 
where  they  have  slept  since  the  dawn  of  reason.  The  term  "  myriad- 
minded,"  which  he  has  happily  applied  to  Shakespere,  is  truly  descriptive 

»ut  legion,  "rich  with  the  spoils  of  time," 


of  himself.    He  is  not  one,  but  1  ,. 

richer  in  his  own  glorious  imagination  and  sporting  fantasy.  There  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  fkcile  majesty  of  his  images,  or,  rather,  of 
his  world  of  imaeerv,  which,  whether  in  his  poetry  or  his  prose,  starts  up 
before  us  self-raised,  and  all  perfect,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  He 
ascends  to  the  sublimest  of  truths  by  a  winding  track  of  sparkling  glory, 
which  can  only  be  described  in  his  own  language. 

''The  spirit's  ladder 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  worid  of  dust. 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds 
Builds  itself  up;  on  which  the  hidden  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministnes.— 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  from  ever-narrowing  orbit.*' 

In  various  beauty  of  versification  he  has  never  been  excelled.  Shak- 
spere  doubtless  in  honied  sweetness,  and  exquisite  continuity,  and 
Milton  in  pure  majesty,  and  classic  grace — but  this  is  one  species  *of  verse 
only  ;  and  taking  all  his  trials  of  various  metres,  the  swellmg  harmon v  of 
his  blank  verse,  the  sweet  breathing  of  his  gentle  odes,  and  the  symbol- 
like  flutter  with  the  murmuring  of  his  wizara  spells ;  we  doubt  if  even 
tiiese  great  masters  have  so  fidly  developed  the  resources  of  the  English 
tongue.  He  has  yet  completed  no  adequate  memorial  of  his  genius  ;  yet 
it  is  most  imjust  to  say  he  has  done  little  or  nothing.  To  refute  this 
assertion,  there  are  his  "  Wallenstein  ;"  his  love  poems  of  intensest  beauty ; 
his  "Ancient  Mariner,*'  with  his  touches  of  profoundest  tenderness 
amidst  toil,  din,  and  most  bewildering  terrors  ;  his  holy  and  sweet  tale 
of  " Christabel,"  with  its  enchantments,  and  richer  humanities;  the 
depths,  the  sublimities,  and  the  pensive  sweetness  of  his  "  Tragedy  ;'* 
ihe  heart-dilating  sentiments  scattered  through  his  "  Friend  r  and 
the  stately  imagery  which  breaks  upon  us  at  every  turn  of  the  golden 
paths  of  his  metaphysical  labyrinth.    And  if  he  has  a  power  within  him 
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mightier  than  that  which  even  these  glorious  creations  indicate,  shall  he 
be  censored  because  be  has  deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  age  in 
its  development ;  and,  instead  of  committing  his  imaginative  wisdom  to 
the  press,  has  delivered  it  from  his  living  lips  ]  He  has  gone  about  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  old  Greek  bard,  with  a  noble  carelessness  of  self,  givinff 
fit  utterance  to  the  divine  Spirit  within  him.  Who  that  has  ever  heard 
him  can  forget  him  ?  His  mild  benignity,  the  unbounded  varietv  of  his 
knowledge,  ihe  fast  succeeding  products  of  his  imagination,  the  child-like 
simplicity  with  which  he  rises  from  the  dryest  and  commonest  theme,  into 
the  wildest  magnificence  of  thought,  pouring  into  the  soul  a  stream 
of  beauty  and  wisdom,  to  mellow  and  enrich  it  for  ever.  The  seeds  of 
poetry,  the  materials  for  thinking,  which  he  has  thus  scattered,  will  not 
perish.  The  records  of  his  fame  are  not  in  books  only,  but  on  the  fleshly 
tablets  of  young  hearts,  who  will  not  suffer  it  to  die,  even  in  the  geneiuL 
ear,  however  base  and  unfeeling  criticism  may  deride  their  gratitude. 

Dr.  Dibdin,  alluding  to  a  display,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  of  Coleridge*8 
mighty  conversational  powers,  says, — "I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  his 
conversation  made  upon  me  at  the  first  meeting,  at  a  dinner  party.  It 
struck  me  as  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  an 
intellectual  exhibition  altogether  matchless.  The  viands  were  unusually 
costly,  and  the  banquet  was  at  once  rich  and  varied ;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  dish  like  Coleridge's  conversation  to  feed  upon— ^and  no  information 
so  instructive  as  his  own.  The  orator  rolled  himself  up  as  it  were  in  his 
chair,  and  gave  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  to  his  speech  ;  and  how 
fraught  with  acuteness  and  originality  was  that  speech,  and  in  what  copious 
and  eloquent  periods  did  it  flow.  The  auditors  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in 
wonder  and  delight,  as  one  conversation,  more  profound  or  clothed  in  more 
forcible  language  than  another  fell  from  his  tongue.  He  spoke  nearly  for 
two  hours  with  unhesitating  and  uninterrupted  fluency.  As  I  returned 
homewards,  to  Kensington,  I  thought  a  second  Johnson  had  visited  the 
earth,  to  make  wise  the  sons  of  men,  and  regretted  that  I  could  not  exercise 
the  powers  of  a  second  Boswell,  to  record  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  that 
fell  from  the  orator's  lips." 

The  manner  of  Coleridge  was  emphatic,  rather  than  dogmatic,  and  thus 
he  was  generally  and  satisfactorily  listened  to.  It  might  be  said  of 
Coleridge,  as  Cowper  has  so  happily  said  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  that  he 
was  "  the  warbler  of  poetic  prose."  There  was  always  this  characteristic 
feature  in  his  multifarious  conversation, — it  was  always  delicate,  reverend, 
and  courteous.  The  chastest  ear  could  drink  in  no  startling  sound,  the 
most  serious  believer  never  had  his  bosom  ru£9ed  by  one  sceptical  or  reck- 
less assertion.  Coleridge  was  eminently  simple  in  his  manner.  Thinking 
and  speaking  were  his  delight ;  and  he  would  sometimes  seem,  during  the 
more  fervid  movements  of  his  course,  to  be  abstracted  from  all,  and  every- 
thing around  him,  and  to  be  basking  in  the  warmth  of  his  own  radiant 
imagination. 

Justice  Coleridge,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says, — <'It  is  impos-- 
rible  to  carry  off,  or  commit  to  paper,  his  long  trains  of  argument; 
indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  them,  he  lays  the  foundation  so 
deep  and  views  every  question  in  so  original  a  manner.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  in  morals  and  religion.  His 
deep  study  of  scripture  is  very  astonishing ;  and  we  were  but  as  children  in 
his  hands,  not  merely  in  general  views  of  theology,  but  in  minute  criticism. 
Afterwards  in  the  drawing  room,  he  sat  down  by  Professor  Rigand,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  discussion  of  Kant's  System  of  Metaphysics.  The 
little  knots  of  the  company  were  speedily  silent.  Mr.  Coleridge's  voice 
grew  louder  and  louder ;  and,  abstruse  as  the  subject  was,  yet  his  language 
was  90  xeadyi  so  energetic,  and  eloquent,  and  his  illustrations  bo  very  apt 
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«ttd  ap^ositeii  that  the  ladies  even  paid  him  the  aioBt  goUoitoas  and  reepec 
fill  atteation.  This  is  nearly  all  I  reeollect  of  our  meetiag  with  this  mc 
iatevestiiig  aad  most  wonderful  man.  Some  of  his  topies  and  ftrg^ments 
have  enumerated,  but  the  cpnuection  and  the  words  are  lost  And  nothu 
I  can  say,  can  g^ve  any  notion  of  his  elof  uenoe  and  manner.*' 

Perhaps  our  readers,  says  anoth^?  writer,  may  have  heard  r^^ted, 
■aying  of  Mr*  Wordsworth's,  *^  That  many  m&a  oi  his  a^  had  dene  wo 
deiful  things,  as  Dayy,  Soot^  Curi^,  &o.;  but  that  Ck^endge  was  the  on 
wonderful  man  he  oyer  knew."  Something,  of  qourse,  must  be  allowed 
this,  as  in  all  other  such  cases,  for  the  antithesis )  but  we  believe  the  fi 
really  to  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  occasionally  visit 
Mr.  Coleridge,  have  left  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to  the  judgment  indie 
ed  in  the  above  remark.  They  admire  the  man  more  than  his  works, 
they  forget  the  works  in  the  absorbing  impression  made  by  the  livi 
author ;  and  no  wonder.  Those  who  remember  him  in  his  more  vigon 
days,  ean  bear  witness  to  the  peculiarity  and  transcendant  power  of  '. 
oonversational  eloquence.  It  was  unlike  anything  that  oould  be  hei 
elsewhere;  the  kind  was  different,  the  degree  was  different,  the  mam 
was  different.  The  boundless  ran^e  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  brilliai 
and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration,  the  deep  and  ready  reasoning,  1 
atrangeness  and  immensity  of  bookish  l<H*e,  were  not  afi ;  the  dnuna 
stor^,  the  joke,  the  pun,  the  festivity,  must  be  added  ;  and  with  these,  1 
elencal  looking  dress,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful  cohmi 
cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips,  mo  quick  yet  steady  and  penetrati 
greenish  ^rey  0ye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  the  everlasti 
music  of  his  toneSy  all  went  to  make  up  the  image,  and  to  constitute  ^ 
livine  presence  of  the  man.  Even  now  his  conversation  is  charaeteri 
by  all  tne  essentials  of  its  former  excellence ;  there  is  the  same  individual: 
the  same  unexpectedness,  the  same  universal  grasp ;  nothing  is  too  hi 
nothing  too  low  for  it*— it  glimces  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven 
earth,  with  a  speed  and  a  spkndomr,  an  ease  and  a  pow^  whieh  aim 
seems  inspired, 

THE   ENGLISH   REFORMATION. 

Ohristianitt  was  introduced  into  the  world  as  the  great  panacea 
evil ;  the  universal  remedy  for  the  ^  ills  to  which  fiesh  is  heir  ; "  a  lij 
to  **  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  and  to  eive  light  to  every  man  that  oometh  1 
the  world.  It  came  from  the  hand  of  God  all  beauteous  and  pure,  re^l 
d^it  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  mirrored  forth  the  perfections 
tiie  Deity.  It  had  a  potency  which  the  perverseness  of  the  human  he 
oould  not  withstand,  and  before  which  the  gates  of  hell  must  falL  I 
deuces  of  its  power  are  seen  in  its  early  triumphs,  and  in  the  astonish 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread :  and  there  was  an  attractional  ii^ne 
about  the  cross  of  the  despised  **  Nazarene/'  which  promised  soon  to  di 
all  men  unto  it.  Its  bitterest  enemies  and  the  vilest  characters  were  c 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  the  **  crucified,"  the  poorest  and  moet  xm 
t^red  men  were  its  chosen  advocates,  and  God  sent  forth  the  weak  (in 
eyes  of  this  world)  to  confound  the  mighty  by  the  preachii^  of  the  trot 

In  process  of  time  the  first  teachers  of  religion  paa»ed  Srom.  the  sc 
ci  action,  leaving  this  tree  c^  righteousness,  planted  by  Christ,  and  ' 
tered  and  nursed  by  them,  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition  ;  and 
three  hundred  years  it  continued  to  flourish  and  to  grow,  to  shoot  fo 
its  branches  and  overbroad  the  nations ;  when  unfortunately  it  waa  ta] 
under  the  protection  of  the  State— and  a  worm  was  placed  at  its  ro 
Ohris^anity  then  became  fashionable,  the  clergy  were  divided  into  di 
rant  ranks  and  grades^  wealth  and  hcmours  poured  upon  ihem,  thc^r  g] 
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rich,  and  their  riches  choked  the  simple  and  ardent  aspirations  of  their 
souls  after  Christ  and  things  divine  :  the  simple  forms  were  exchanged  for 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  and  the  ^*  house  of  prayer"  for  the  spl^idid  temple : 
and  to  make  religion  palatable  to  the  popular  nuud,  sundry  heathen 
practices  were  introduced,  worship  was  made  imposing,  and  whatever  was 
considered  alluring  to  the  senses  of  worldljr  men  was  adopted.  Then  the 
fine  gold  grew  dim,  the  lovely  flower  lost  its  fragrance,  drooped  and 
'withered :  the  union  of  Christ  and  Belial  was  attempted,  the  glory  of  the 
liord  departed,  and  Ichabod  was  written  on  the  doors  ; — the  stream,  pure 
as  it  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  became  corrupted  by  the 
impurities  of  the  spirit  and  idolatry  of  ungodly  men ;  the  light,  kindled  at 
the  Source  of  all  Light,  became  dim,  and  glimmered,  ready  to  expire  : — 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  disappeared,  and  m  its  place  was  found  the  form 
alone,  and  the  bold  and  manly  spirit  of  Apostolic  piety  was  exchanged  for 
the  merest  ceremonies. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
use  of  reUcs  and  images  in  churches,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  gradually  eained  ground,  and  by  many  were  defended.  Then 
followed  the  erection  of  monasteries,  and  the  severities  of  monastic  life: 
superstition  abounded,  and  the  dark  ages  set  in  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  it  was  confessed  that  the  good  days  oT  the  Church  were  past. 

The  seventh  century  opened  with  the  grant  of  supremacy  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  laid  claim  to  universal  authority  and  unlimited  power. 
Then  commenced  that  reign  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  which  contin- 
ued almost  unbroken  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation :  for,  though  the 
bounds  of  the  visible  church  were  widened  and  extended,  true  religion 
rapidly  declined.  In  addition  to  former  errors,  there  were  afterwards  in- 
troduced the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  private  masses,  masses  for  the  dead, 
and  other  absurdities.  The  Scriptures  were  made  to  give  place  to  human 
productions,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  though  far  from  being  univer- 
sally ree^ved,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  was  asserted  ;  ceremonies  were 
multiplied,  true  piety  dmcouraged,  and  the  faithful  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted. The  tide  of  corruption  having  set  in  with  such  force,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  confine  it.  So  deplorable  was  the  corruption  of  the  Romish 
Church,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  her  own  bishops,  she 
was  w(»thy  only  of  the  detestation  of  posterity :  her  clergy  were  Known 
as  profligate,  licentious,  and  extremely  wicked :  even  her  Popes  were 
charged  with  the  grossest  conduct.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  regard  should  be  had  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  flocks.  Neither  the  souls  nor  the  salvation  of  the  people 
gave  the  clergy  any  real  concern ;  their  chief  end  waa  the  establishment 
of  their  own  ghostly  authority,  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
then  to  feed  and  fatten  on  her  wealth.  For  this  end  they  laid  claim  to 
powers  and  prerogatives  e^ual  to  those  possessed  by  the  Apostles  of  our 
liOrd,  clothed  themselves  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  priesthood,  to  whose 
office  they  attached  an  awful  and  mysterious  virtue,  and  to  whom  was 
committed  the  salvation  of  their  flocks — so  that  to  despise  them  was  to 
despise  Christ.  An  appeal  was  thus  made  to  the  fears  of  the  people ; 
hence  arose  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with  the  belief  that  even  to  that 
region  of  pain  and  suffering,  the  power  of  the  priest  extended  ;  and,  find- 
ing that  doctrine  so  readily  received,  they  were  encouraged  to  introduce 
other  doctrines  and  opinions  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  there  were  iutroduced  into  the  Church 
— ^transubstantiation,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  ^e  Lord's  Supper  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  elevation 
ex  worshipping  of  the  host,  or  consecrated  bread ;  the  addition  of  ^v^ 
other  aacramenta  besides  baptism  siDii  the  Lord's  Supper— viz.,  confirm^ 

c  2 
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ation,  penance,  extreme  unction,  ordination,  and  marriase  :  then  too  weifo 
introduced,  the  commuDion  in  one  kind  ;  the  baptism  of  belU ;  the  prohi- 
bition of  flesh  meats  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays ;  the  sale  of  indulgences  ; 
auricular  confession ;  and  the  refusal  to  the  laity  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

The  fourteenth  century  set  in  amidst  the  deepest  gloom.  The  few- 
lights  which  did  exist ~  and  in  the  good  providence  of  Crod  there  were  a 
few,  for  when  all  the  world  besides  were  gone  astray,  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  who  flouritihed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centurieB, 
that  noble  band  of  Jesu's  followers,  who  feared  not  those  who  could  kill 
the  body,  but  after  that  had  nothing  more  that  they  could  do — nobly 
refused  to  bow  down  before  the  images  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
steadily  bore  their  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  from  the 
heights  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  let  their  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they,  seeing  their  good  works,  might  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ;  but  the  glimmer  of  Biblical  truths  from  those  Alpine  summits 
was  insufficient  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  night  which  reigned  over  the  world.  The  whole  race  seemed 
entirely  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  able  to  think  at  all,  and  particu- 
larly upon  matters  relating  to  eternity :  no  one  appears  to  have  had  any 
notion  of  individual  responsibility,  except  the  Pope,  and  he  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  ill-gotten  power,  and  that  only  to  himself  The  clergy 
or  the  devil,  we  can  scarcely  say  which,  had  rocked  the  world  to  sleep, 
that  they  might  with  the  more  impunity  practice  their  evil  deeds,  and 
truly  it  might  then  be  said,  that  **  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,'' 
or  as  Dr.  Clarke  translated  it,  *'  lieth  in  the  wickedness" — is  embraced  in 
the  arms  of  the  devil,  where  it  lieth  fast  asleep  and  carnally  secure,  deriv- 
ing its  heat  and  power  from  its  infernal  fosterer.  Ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion jointly  swayed  their  sceptre  over  the  minds  and  wills  of  men,  whilst  the 
clergy,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  gave  full  play  to  all  the  corru)>t 
desires  of  their  depraved  hearts,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  all 
went  astray.  They  were  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices,  and  the  most  fla- 
^ant  abuses  prevailed.  Cunningly-devised  fiibles,  invented  to  serve  their 
sinful  ends,  were  circulated  as  the  gravest  truth-,  and  wherever  the  least 
spark  of  enlightenment  appeared,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  assidu- 
ously put  forth  to  extinguish  it.  The  impiety  of  the  monastic  orders  was 
fearful,  and  monasteries  and  nunneries  bei*^me  dens  of  iniquity  and  sinks 
of  wickedness.  But  happily  for  succeeding  generations,  there  were  a  few 
within  the  pale  of  this  corrupt  church,  sincere  souls,  whose  aim  was  to 
get  to  heaven  themselves,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their  fellows,  men 
who  would  not  willingly  see  the  heavenly  road  blocked  up  by  crime,  or 
rendered  impassable  by  the  quagmires  of  sin  (into  which  the  ignis  fatui 
of  the  devil  were  continually  decoying  the  passers-by),  and  by  these  the 
machinations  of  priestcraft  were  detected,  and  not  only  detected,  but 
exposed.  Amongst  these  stands  first  and  pre  eminent  the  magnanimous 
and  immortal  John  Wycliffe,  an  English  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford.  Whilst  there,  and  studying  for  his  lectures,  he  confined  not 
his  readings  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
but  took  down  from  the  shelf  the  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  volume  of 
inspiration ;  he  perused  it,  he  thought  upon  it,  he  studied  it,  and  made  it 
his  own,  got  his  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  sentiments  and  doc- 
trines, and  took  it  as  the  standard  of  his  faith,  and  the  regulator  of  his 
practice.  His  intellect  enlightened  by  its  heavenly  precepts,  and  his  soul 
purided  by  the  **  breath  divine,*'  he  was  shocked  by  the  enormities  and 
vices  which  were  practised  by  these  monks,  and  ardently  longed  for  a 
reformation  of  the  church,  in  its  doctrines,  its  worship,  and  discipline,  flis 
righteous  soul  was  vexed,  and  he  indignantly  attacked  the  impious  prac* 
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tices  of  sundry  officials  in  the  church ;  animated  with  love  to  Grod  and 
man,  his  spirit  mellowed  by  the  influence  of  true  religion,  he  expected 
something  like  consistency  of  conduct  in  its  professed  teachers,  but  iinding 
it  so  very  far  otherwise,  and  the  truths  of  religion  turned  into  a  lie,  he 
denounced  these  vile  doings  with  unsparing  severity.  ^  This  procedure 
greatly  annoyed  the  monks,  and  especially  the  begging  friars,* — who,  like 
certain  interested  worshippers  or  workmen  of  Biana  of  old,  earing  for 
little  besides  the  loaves  and  fishes,  perceived  to  their  consternation  that 
their  craft  was  in  danger,  and,  like  the  shrine  makers  of  old,  called  a 
meeting  of  their  craft,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done — by  whom  he 
"was  threatened,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  punished.  These  harsh  mea^ 
sures  however  had  only  the  effect  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  rottenness 
of  the  system  requiring  such  support,  and  he,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded 
still  further. 

In  the  course  of  his  readings  in  the  Scriptures,  he  discovered  that  there 
was  one  God  and  one  Mediator,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and 
that  He  was  Lord  over  all,  and  the  only  Lord  over  the  consciences  of 
men,  that  every  man  will  have  to  answer  for  his  deeds  before  his  tri- 
bunal, and  that  none  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  alone.  He  found  no 
mention  of  the  Pope  at  all,  and  certainly  no  intimation  that  he  pos- 
sessed any  keys  fitting  any  lock  in  the  unseen  world ;  and  therefore,  on 
the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  with  Jesus  Christ  himself  as 
Ms  chief  authority,  he  made  a  bold  stand,  and  stoutly  denied  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope.  Having  thus  detected  so  important  an  innovation,  he 
looked  a  little  further  into  the  doctrines  taught  by  these  grasping  and 
ambitious  clergymen  :  he  paused  at  the  doctrine  of  transub^tantiation— 
*  What,"  we  may  suppose  him  saying  to  himself,  **  a  whole  Christ's  body, 
soul,  and  divinity,  in  every  separate  part  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and  in 
eveiy  separate  drop  of  the  sacramental  wine,  and  if  there  were  a  whole 
Christ  in  each  separate  part  or  drop,  how  many  millions  of  Christs  must 
there  have  been  made  by  the  priests,  and  how  great  the  number  which 
must  have  existed  at  one  time !  There  must  have  been  an  almost  endless 
number  of  Christs,  and  there  may  be  as  many  as  the  priests  may  choose  to 
make  !  **  But  having  found  scales  which  would  weigh  opinions  as  well  as 
conduct,  he  put  this  doctrine  into  the  "  balance  of  the  sanctuary,"  and  for 
a  weight  this  passage  of  holy  writ,  **  There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator," 
and  the  end,  with  the  Popish  dogma,  flew  up — it  was  short  weight ;  he  then 
measured  it  by  the  standard  of  reason  ;  and  finding  it  at  once,  unscriptural 
and  absurd,  denounced  it  as  a  fallacy,  and  cast  it  aside.  Having  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  perceiv*»d  these  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice,  he  was 
not  long  in  amving  at  the  cause  of  the  Scriptures  being  a  sealed  book  ;  in 
the  Bible  was  the  only  light  which  could  expose  these  works  of  darkness, 
and  by  his  own  experience  he  found  that  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of 
Life  was  death  to  all  heresy.  Those  who  read  this  book  were  exhorted  to 
try  and  **  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  and  a  cer- 
tain people  of  old  were  commended  for  such  examination  of  certain  doc- 
trines offered  for  their  acceptance.  This  was  explanation  enough  for  him, 
and  perceiving  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  only  way  for 
the  dissemination  of  truth,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  a  grievous  wrong  to  withhold 
the  Word  of  Life  from  the  multitude,  for  whom  it  was  designed  by  G^ 
as  the  Lamp  of  Life,  he  denounced  such  conduct  as  a  device  of  Satan  to 
keep  the  people  in  the  dark,  and  accordingly  entered  his  famous  protest 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantion,  and 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  keep  the  Scriptures  from  the  people.  For  these 

*  Wjdiffe^  in  &  tracts  charged  the  Friars  with  holding  Fifty  heresies,^  whidi  in  that 
work  he  enomerated.'JS^ItYor. 
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opinions  he  was  twice  summoned  to  appear  before  a  council  convened  to 
examine  his  views.  But  here  public  opinion— that  potent  inflaence  be- 
fore which  all  despotism  and  tyranny  must  give  way — stepped  in  to  his 
help,  and  his  judges,  awed  by  fear  of  the  nobility  and  people,  with  whom 
Wycliffe  was  in  high  esteem,  dared  not  to  proceed  against  him.  He  re- 
turned home  to  his  parish,  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  wrote 
neveral  important  treatises,  by  which  his  doctrines  rapidly  spread  not  only 
in  England,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  died  in  peace  at  his 
own  house  in  the  year  1384. 

■  Thus  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  the  English  Beformation.  The  wri- 
tings of  Wycliffe  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  people,  and  thus  light 
broke  in  upon  the  multitude.  The  morning  sun  arose,  and  brightly  did  it 
Bhine,  foretelling  the  near  approach  of  the  glorious  day  of  religious  and 
intellectual  freedom.  His  doctrines  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  manv  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people.  His  followers  who  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  Lollards,  daily  multiplied ;  and  many  of  them 
went  about  from  place  to  place,  making  known  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  were  his  opinions  confined  to  England  ;  they  rapidly  spread 
into  other  countries,  and  everywhere  obtained  disciples  and  defenders.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  especially,  they  were  warmly  espoused  by  John 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  both  of  whom  were  intimately  acquamted 
with  his  writings.  They  laboured  most  zealously  to  promote  his  views, 
and  being  condemned,  they  were  both  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  burned 
*"  Henry  the  Fourth"  says  Ferguson,  "  in  his  earlier  years,  was  rathei 
in  favour  of  the  principles  of  this  now  hated  and  hunted  party ;  but 
80  precarious  was  nis  title  to  the  throne,  that  he  deemed  it  politic  to  paj 
all  court  to  the  clergy,  and  therefore,  sacrificing  his  principles  to  hii 
interest,  enacted  that  any  heretic  who  refused  to  abjure  his  opinions 
should  be  held  obnoxious  to  the  secular  power,  and  be  committed  t< 
the  flames  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  A  London  Bector,  Willian 
Santre  was  the  first  to  suffer.  But  the  fire  oice  kindled,  ctmtinued  t 
bum,  till  it  had  consumed  its  thousands  of  victims.  What  an  outrage  o! 
truth,  and  conscience,  and  the  genius  of  Christianity !  The  church  seekin 
to  immolate  the  free  thoughts  of  man!  What  a  mockery — what  a 
absurdity  to  attempt  to  produce  men  tad  conviction,  by  subjecting  the  bod 
to  seveie  suffering !  The  church  ?  No !  we  cannot  dignify  it  with  thj 
name.  It  was  a  State  religion  which  could  not  otherwise  live  than  by  pr 
Bcription,  and  blood,  and  death.  The  red  fires  which  were  now  kinale 
sent  up  their  lurid  flame  till  the  whole  canopy  became  darkened,  and  tl 
heavens  sickened,  and  the  universe  echoed  with  the  groans  of  death,  ai 
the  souls  from  under  the  altar,  cried.  Oh  Lord  !  How  long  T 

Thirty  years  had  not  finished  their  rounds,  since  the  spirit  of  Wyclif 
full  of  blessedness,  and  peace,  had  passed  to  its  reward,  l^fore  the  Komi 
Church  in  the  heat  of  its  displeasure  against  schism,  and  the  bitterness 
malignity  against  reform  and  reformers,  in  council  assembled,  condenan 
.both  his  memory  and  hb  writings ;  and  at  a  little  later  period,  his  hoi 
were  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  a  brook,  which  as  i 
been  beautifully  said,  **  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Avon  ;  Avon  into  1 
Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas  ;  they  into  the  main  ocean  ;  and  tl 
the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblems  of  his  doctrines,  which  are  no^fv  t 
persed  all  the  world  over.'*  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  closed  ami 
the  kindlings  and  wide-spreading  flames  of  religious  persecution ;  1 
God's  living  truth,  was  not  to  be  burned  out  of  the  conscience,  or  out  of 
world  by  material  fire.  The  followers  of  Wycliffe  multiplied,  amd  ev 
day  became  more  formidable  to  the  church.     Sir  John  Oldcast^e,   Ij 

.  *  This  name  teems,  originally  to  have  designated  a  sect  in  Germany,  whicb 
WyclifBtes  were  supposed  to  resemble,  both  in  sentimentand  practice. — Editor. 
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Gobluim,  (who  was  afterwards  burned,)  stood  at  tbe  head  of  this  noble 
band,  and  at  no  small  expense,  distributed  Wycliffe's  writings,  and  fot 
years  maintained  a  number  of  his  followers,  who  went  from  pk^  to  place 
preaohin|r  the  Gospel  to  the  people.  The  truth  fell  as  heaven's  inspiration 
upon  their  hearts.  Their  spirits  struggled  to  be  free.  Men  rose  to  assert 
their  liberty  ;  and  for  this,  and  for  no  crime  against  the  Commonwealth^ 
were  many  of  them  called  to  suffer  death. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  '^morning  star  of  the  Reforma-* 
Hon"  had  ceased  to  shine,  the  light  of  divine  truth  shone  upon  the  mind 
of  the  ^preat  l^ider  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Martin  Luther,  who, 
with  his  Kble  in  his  hand,  exposed  before  the  masses  of  the  people^ 
the  errors  of  the  papacy,  and  preached  the  glorious  doctrine  of  jus- 
*  tification  by  faith  alone,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  priests^ 
and  held  forth  the  Bible  as  God's  great  gift  to  every  man.  The  doctrines 
<^  the  Reformation  seemed  to  travel  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  so  rapidly, 
and  so  widely  did  they  spread.  Their  soxmd  went  out  into  all  Europe,  and 
Romanism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  The  influence  of  the 
Refcmaation  was  felt  powerfully  in  England,  where  its  first  principles  were 
already  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  movement  received  an 
impulse,  which  neither  the  opposition  of  the  State,  nor  the  persecutions  of 
tiie  elergy,  were  able  to  resist  or  to  check.  New  life  was  infused  into  the 
English  Reformers,  and  fresh  and  more  vigorous  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  went  about 
the  country,  attired  in  humble  garb,  instructing  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
assembling  peassjxts  in  the  dead  of  the  nignt,  or  venturing  to  tend 
by  day  in  a  secluded  wood,  or  on  a  village  green,  while  the  emissaries 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  thirsting  for  their  blood,  tracked  them  from  place 
to  place,  nor  stayed  till  they  brought  them  to  the  dungeon,  or  the  fiery 
pile.  Amongst  the  number  of  those  who  left  their  homes,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  not  counting 
tiieir  lives  dear  to  them  ;  honourable  mention  may  be  made  of  the  name  of 
Mann,  Tyball,  Maxwell,  and  Stacey ;  characters  despised  of  men,  but  who 
doubtless  now  enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  ^They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
•▼er  and  ever."  Dr.  afterwards  Archbishop  Cranmer  acquired  distinc- 
tion about  this  time,  by  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  king 
and  the  Pope  being  at  variance  on  matrimonial  affairs,  Cranmer  snggested 
that  the  best  divines  in  Europe  should  examine  the  su'lject,  and  determine 
it  accordmg  to  the  word  of  €K>d.  This  might  be  ascertained  by  consulting 
the  jprinci^  universities  on  the  continent.  When  fumi^ed  with  their 
c^inions,  the  king  could  proceed  without  reference  to  the  Pope. 

On  this  sugggestion  the  king  acted,  and  went  from  step  to  step,  until  he 
entirely  threw  off  the  papal  yoke.  But  whilst  he  did  this  from  private 
feeling,  it  was  from  no  love  for  the  Reformation,  it  was  that  he  himself 
might  be  supreme,  and  though  used  by  the  great  disposer  of  events,  as  an 
instrument  of  good ;  Henry  was  no  reformer  himself,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  his  idlowing  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  he  had  no  desire 
to  throw  off  the  doctrines  of  Pc^^,  though  he  was  at  war  with  the 
Pope.  The  Reformation  was  not  in  England  as  in  some  other  countries^ 
an  effort  Chiefly  confined  to  the  learned,  and  higher  or  middle  ranks ;  the 
peq[4e  had  in  many  districts,  long  known  scriptural  truth.  They  prized 
the  humble,  written  copies  of  Wycliffe's  translation,  many  of  wnien  stiU 
•adst  in  our  public  libraries,  showing  by  their  style  that  they  were  written 
for  the  people.  But  when  the  printed  testi^nent  of  Tyndal  appeared,  copies 
were  eagerly  bought  up,  and  oein^  cheaper  than  written  ones,  their  price 
was  within  reach  of  the  working  classes ;  they  were  more  easily  read  and 
underwood,  as  a  friar  who  sold  them  secretly,  is  reported  t(>  have  told 
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Bome  Essex  labourers,  ^thej  were  clever  Eiu^lTshe.*'  Tbey  were  prised 
by  thousands,  even  apprentices  possessed  tnemselves  of  the  words  of 
their  Saviour,  and  concealed  the  bttok  in  their  bedding,  to  read  it  in  secret. 

The  king  seeing  the  necessity  of  separating  entirely  from  the  Pope,  not 
only  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Bomish  clergy  to  stop  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  directed  a  copy  in  English  to  be  set  np  in  each  of  the 
churches,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  oe  reformed  bj 
its  standard.  But  the  Beformation  was  no  political  work,  and  this, 
the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  sufficiently  proves.  The  movement 
was  principally  amongst  the  masses ;  and  Henr^  finding  his  political  men- 
sures  strengthened  by  listening  to  the  public  voice,  conceded  many  points  ; 
though  in  heart  he  clung  to  many  of  the  most  deadly  errors  of  popery. 
But  everything  was  not  bright  with  the  Keformers.  When  Catharii^ 
Howard  became  queen,  clouds  and  darkness  arose,  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
burned,  and  several  martyrs  and  the  Word  of  truth  were  there  consnmed. 
Terrible  times  were  those,  hundreds  of  substantial  citizens  of  London  were 
imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  Latimer  resigned  his  bishi^mcy 
Cranmer  sent  his  wife  abroad,  and  others  retired  to  the  continent,  or  went 
to  parts  of  England  where  they  were  unknown. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  HenrV)  we  must,  before  parting  with  him*  again 
notice  him  as  an  instrument  m  the  hands  of  God,  for  efifecting  a  most 
important  purpose.  Bishop  Burnet  well  observes.  "  while  we  see  the  folly 
and  weakness  of  man  in  ail  Henry's  personal  failings,  which  were  very 
many  and  very  enormous,  we  at  the  same  time  see  the  justice,  the  wisdomt 
and  goodness  of  God,  in  making  him,  who  was  once  the  pride  and  gl(»ry  of 
Popery  become  its  scourge  and  destmction,** 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  the  English  State- 
Church  was  anything  like  radically  reformed;  but  then  its  r^ormatioa 
began  in  earnest*  Commissioners  attended  by  able  preachere^  were  sent  to 
visit  the  different  parts  of  England.  The  Act  of  six  articles  and  two 
statutes  against  the  Lollards  were  repealed.  Private  masses  were  forbidden, 
and  that  leading  falsehood,  the  great  source  of  power  and  profit  to  tiie 
Church  of  Rome,  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  was  thus  done  away. 
The  true  '*  sacrament  of  the  altar/'  was  discountenanced,  as  a  common  but 
nnscriptural  name  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  which  all  the  congregation  were 
now  to  partake.  This  was  important,  for  by  the  use  of  the  term  **  altar," 
the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  as  taught  hy  the  Church  of  Rome  in  its  mass 
service,  was  kept  up  with  all  the  unscriptural  views  respecting  the  priest- 
hood and  idolatries  of  popery.  The  "  Lord's  Supper"  is  the  scriptural  term, 
1  Cor.  X.  2t.  This  has  been  adopted  by  the  reformed  church,  and  it  in- 
volves considerations  of  importance.  Superstitious  processions  were  for«> 
bidden,  images  were  to  be  removed,  and  texts  of  Scripture  were  inscribed 
on  the  walls.  The  latin  mass  service  and  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
were  done  away,  and  an  English  service  was  set  forth  in  1549,  very  nearly 
resembling  the  liturgy  as  it  now  stands.  One  important  feature  in 
the  Reformation  was  the  encouragement  given  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  The  importance  of  attending  to  "  God's  word  opened  "  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  services  of  others,  or  the  observance  of  superstitious  cere- 
monials was  strongly  urged  by  all  the  leading  Reformers. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  encouragement  givoi  to  foreign 
Reformers.  Peter  Martyn  was  settled  at  Oxford  as  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Bonner  and  Fagins  were  placed  at  Cambridge.  The  attention  of  the 
foreigners  was  especially  directed  to  the  national  ritual.  Another  edition 
of  the  Liturgy  was  set  forth  in  1541.  In  several  respects  it  was  freed 
from  Popish  errors ;  but  Strype  states,  that  in  some  instances,  particularly 
as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  undefined  expressions  were  used,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  Ponier,  and  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  MelancOion 
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and  others.  Unhappily  our  Beformers  had  heen  educated  in  the  school  of 
popery,  and  unfortunately  for  the  true  interests  of  religion,  some  bad  lessons 
which  they  had  learned  under  that  tuition  they  applied  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  suppression  of  all  that  was  deemed  heresy.  They 
forgot  the  peaceable  and  gentle  lessons  taught  by  our  blessed  Saviour  of 
love  and  forgiveness.  They  forgot  the  declaration  of  Jesus  "that  if  ve  for- 
give not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  vour  heavenly  Father  forgive 
yoors,*'  and  the  instruction  of  the  holy  Book  that  all  Jesus'  followers  in 
snch  circumstances,  are  to  "overcome  evil  with  good.**  The  coercive  mea- 
sures, however,  used  in  this  reign,  were  returned  with  fearful  addition 
of  interest  in  Mary's,  when  the  fires  of  Smithfield  burned  fierce  as  the 
bigotry  which  enkindled  them,  and  the  prison  houses  were  crowded  with 
sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

Bat  blessed  be  Qod,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  the  *^  Evil  One," 
aided  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  emissaries  and  faithfhl  adherents, 
the  truth  was  not  extinguished,  the  Beformation  was  not  destroyed,  and 
the  fires  of  the  martyr's  pile  only  served  to  kindle  a  flame  which*  by  the 
grace  of  Ood  has  never  been  put  out. 

The  Beformation !  Whence  was  it  ?  From  heaven  or  of  men  ?  It 
never  could  have  been  planned  and  achieved  by  men,  for  they  were  alto- 
gether gone  astray,  there  was  none  that  did  good,  no  not  one.  The  masses 
were  sunk  in  hopeless  ignorance,  the  darkness  of  intellectual  night  over- 
shadowed them,  and  the  '*  God  of  this  world  "  had  blinded  them ;  and  as 
for  their  rtders,  they  had  made  common  cause  with  the  great  enemy  of  our 
race,  and  united  their  power  to  keep  the  people  in  the  dust,  they  heaped 
up  abuses,  and  continually  fattened  on  the  proceeds.  No!  had  men  been 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  sunk  lower  and  lower,  down,  down  to 
the  regions  of  death  and  despair.  No  !  It  was  from  Ood !  It  was  the 
bursting  forth  anew  of  God's  truth  in  the  minds  of  men ;  it  was  a  fresh 
exhibition  of  the  Cross,  it  was  the  triumphing  of  the  Uedeemer  in  the  ful- 
filment of  his  declaration,  "  And  I  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  "  The  Lutheran  Beformation,"  as  a  certain  writer  has  remarked,  "with 
its  wondrous  changes,  was  not  Luther's  Beformation.  It  was  not  the 
impatience  of  the  human  mind  to  rid  itself  of  an  intellectual  thraldom ;  it 
was  not  the  machinations  of  princes  and  nobles  to  snatch  for  themselves  the 
ffood  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  not  a  natural  product  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing ;  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  press.  It  was  the  proclamation  anew  of 
Heaven's  own  truth,  breaking  the  slumbers  of  conscience,  and  reanimating 
palsied  hope  in  the  soul  of  man." 

When  we  think  of  the  Beformers,  and  the  Beformation ;  the  feeling  of 
nationid  pride,  and  the  glow  of  patriotism,  rise  higher  in  our  bosoms  ;  ours 
is  a  noble  lineage,  our  fathers  have  passed  into  the  skies  to  shine  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  we  are  the  children  of  the  Beformation. 

'*  Our  boast  is  not  that  we  deduce  our  birth 

From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 

But  higher  far  our  proud  pretensions  rise, 

The  sons  of  Fathers  passed  into  the  skies^'* 

Ages  ha^e  rolled  on:  the  truth  has  continued  to  shine  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  brighter  still  it  will  shine  until  it  shall  have  penetrated  every 
dark  comer  of  the  earth,  and  enlightened  every  soul  of  man,  until  all  shau 
know  the  trath,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them  free* 
Ages  rolled  on  rolling  ages. 

Letting  gifts  of  gladness  fall, 
nil  the  Gospel*s  sacred  pages 

Brought  the  highest  ^iHx  of  all. 
A|ces  by  the  Gospel  brightened. 

Since  have  sped  their  holier  way« 
Hearts  improved  and  minds  enlightened. 
By  its  night  dispelling  ray. 
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And  when  we  in  dm  t  shall  monldery 
Gospel  troth  its  shrine  shmll  rear. 

And  eternal  years  behold  her. 
Still  more  firm  and  still  more  fair* 

Future — ^present — ^past  combining 

In  one  great  transcendent  sun. 
Strengthened  most  when  brightest  shining, 

And  still  shining  brighter  on, 
Manchester.  W, 


HOME  ASSOCIATIONS. 

"it  was  mt  child." 

A  poor  African  mother  was  seen  holding  a  dead  infant  in  her  art 
She  was  asked — *'  Is  that  your  child  1 "  The  mourning  mother  replied 
"  It  was  mj  child ;  but  it  is  the  Lord's  now." 

Why  clasp  that  little  faded  form 

In  snch  a  fond  caress, 
And  to  thy  heart  so  tenderly 

The  lifeless  infant  press  ? 

E'en  now,  on  pallid  lips  and  brow, 

Like  dew  thy  tear-drops  shine, 
And  by  thy  bitter  grief  I  know, 

Sad  mother,  it  is  thine. 

Yes,  it  was  mine  ;  but  yesterday 

I  watched  its  fleeting  breath, 
And  mournfully,  with  breaking  heart, 

I  closed  its  eyes  in  death. 

A  MOTHBR's  PEACEFITL  DEATH. 

At  early  dawn  we  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  the  young  mother.  It  • 
the  Sabbath  morning,  llie  noisy  world  was  hushed  and  still.  life 
ebbing  fast.  It  was  a  solemn  hour.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die.  ' 
mysterious  messenger  had  betokened  his  approach — had  hung  out  the  j 
insignia  of  his  connng.  He  was  near  at  hand — was  at  the  door  to  buz 
life's  enfeebled  string,  and  set  the  panting  spirit  free  from  its  fhdl  tenem 
for  its  final  flight  to  the  spirit-land.  The  closing  scene  was  sudden 
unexpected.  The  first  knell  of  life  was  struck  on  the  bell  of  time  h 
week  before.  The  sound  fell  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  family  and  frie: 
Some  crimson  vessels,  of  delicate  construction,  had  burst  near  the  sea 
life,  which  no  medical  skill  could  reach  or  remedy.  Nature  struggle 
repair  the  breach,  but  in  vain.  Her  hour  had  come.  It  was  a  sununoi 
her  heavenly  home. 

The  suffei-er  was  calm,  composed,  and  trustful  in  her  Bedeemer^is  atrei 
and  atoning  blood.  She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed.  He 
near  and  precious  in  that  dying  hour.  Her  piety  was  retiring  and  n 
trusive  ;  but  it  bore  the  trial,  and  held  fast  withm  the  vail,  like  an  an 
in  the  storm.  Her  last  feeble  utterances  of  maternal  love  were,  that 
children  might  find  a  Refuge  and  safety  in  the  bosom  of  her  Kedee 
**  Choose  Him,  choose  Him,  for  your  friend  and  portion ! "  breathed  fai 
from  her  flEiltering  lips,  as  her  dying  eyes  of  fond  affection  looked 
feebly,  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  upon  the  children  of  her  love, 
mother  was  enabled,  by  Divine  grace,  to  look  the  pale  messenger  ii 
face,  to  meet  the  last  dread  enemy  with  entire  composure,  and  go  c 
into  the  dark  valley  with  a  good  hope  of  heaven. 
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THE  DBATH-BBD. 


We  watclied  lier  breathing  through  the  nighti 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears— 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied  ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came,  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed ;  she  had 

Another  mom  than  ours ! 

THB  WIDOW  AND  HER  SONS  ;  OR,  WHERE  ARE  THE  BOTS  7 

*'  Aye,  where  are  they,  indeed  !  I  fancy  some  poor  mother  answering, 
^  Gone  out,  there's  no  keeping  them  in."  A  reasonable  thing  it  seems  to 
1)6,  that  boys,  after  they  have  been  to  school,  as  perhaps  yours  have,  should 
go  out  to  play.  But  then,  I  would  ask,  "With  whom  are  they  ?"  Their 
Srst  lesson  at  school,  perhaps,  was,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Ix>rd  thy  CKxl  in  vain,"  and  what  is  the  lesson  they  are  learning  now? 
May  they  not  be  at  this  moment  with  evil  companions,  who,  by  their 
example,  are  teaching  them  to  swear,  aye,  and  teaching  them  the  dreadful 
CQFse,  so  common  but  so  awful  ?  "  Well,"  I  fancy  the  well-meaning  mother 
saying,  **  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  do  not  like  it,  but  how  can  I  prevent  it  %  " 
It  is  indeed,  a  difficult  question,  but  my  own  mind  refers  to  one,  who  did 
keep  her  boys  from  joining  any  bad  acquaintances,  and  when  I  think  of 
her,  her  gentle  manners,  her  bodily  weakness,  I  fancy  that  other  mothers 
could  do  as  she  did  ;  aye,  and  so  they  could,  with  her  powerful  motives,  for 
riie  loved  her  children  with  an  ardent  love,  and  she  was  very  much  afraid 
of  sin  ;  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  deadly  plague.  But  let  me  give  my  few 
remembrances  of  poor  A.  H. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  lived  in  a 
pleasant  cottage  surrounded  by  a  garden  with  bright  flowers.  Some  years 
passed  away  without  further  intercourse,  and  one  day,  while  walking  in 
another  part  of  the  village,  I  met  and  scarcely  recognised,  in  the  altered 
and  jaded  form,  clad  in  widow's  weeds,  my  former  acquaintance.  She  had 
left  her  happy  home,  and  after  many  attempts  (defeated  by  failing  health) 
to  sain  a  livelihood,  had  taken  a  small  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  village ; 
and  there  I  became  better  acquainted  with  her,  visited  her  often,  and 
watched  the  gentle,  patient  sufferer  fade  away  from  earth,  so  calm,  so 
hombie,  and  oh !  such  a  loving  mother  to  her  two  boys. 

Weak  as  she  was,  a  word  from  her  was  enough.  "  From  children,''  she 
would  say,  "  I  made  them  obey  me,  and  now,  for  boys,  they  are  really  very 
good.  Only  this  morning,"  she  added,  "  Herbert,  finding  how  ill  I  was, 
thoughtfully  asked  me  if  I  could  not  take  a  cup  of  tea ;  aid  got  up,  though 
it  Was  quite  dark,  and  made  it  for  me.  You  should  have  seen  him,  too, 
when  he  had  be<^  working  in  your  garden,  how  delighted  he  was  to  bring 
in  his  first  eamingfi — ^he  thought  he  could  not  run  fast  enough.*'  '^  But,"  I 
said  one  day,  when  she  was  talking  of  them,  "  how  can  you  manage  to  keep 
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them  in ;  surely  they  must  want  to  play  with  the  boys  in  the  Tillage  1 " 
"  No,"  the  said,  "nerer  havinff  been  used  to  it,  they  do  not  look  for  it  now, 
a  walk  together  to  their  grancunother's  is  the  treat  they  look  for.^ 

During  one  of  my  visits,  the  youngest,  who  was  playing  in  the  garden, 
asked  if  they  might  not  be  off  for  schooL  ^  No/'  she  said,  ^  wait  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  And  then  she  added  to  me,  '*  if  they  are  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  soon  they  might  get  playing,  and  then  some  mischief  might 
arise."  Mothers,  do  these  seem  little  things,  scarcely  worth  relating  ? 
Depend  on  it,  these  little  every-day  occurrences  are  what  so  influence 
children ;  it  is  not  the  hasty  blow,  or,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  solemn 
lecture,^hildren  are  angry  at  the  one,  and  too  often  tired  of  the  other ; 
it  ii  the  every  day  thought,  the  firm  and  gentle  bearing,  that  will  influence 
your  boy.  But  my  poor  Mend  was  soon  called  away  from  her  motiier^s 
task;  the  last  advice  was  ffiven,  the  last  tears  flowed  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  them  orphans ;  and  trusting  in  Christ,  the  blessed  Bedeemer,  the 
loving  mother  sank  to  rest.  Her  boys  found  a  home  at  their  grand- 
mother's, and,  I  believe,  retained  an  excellent  character  ;  the  last  time  I 
saw  the  eldest^  he  was  hastening  to  ]jut  a  letter  into  the  poet,  and  could 
scarcely  stop  to  tell  me  that  he  was  now  in  a  gentleman's  service. 

And  now,  what  result  will  spring  from  my  imperfect  recollections  of  my 
poor  friend  ?  Will  any  mother  strive  to  follow  her  example  ?  Mother !  a 
treasure  beyond  all  price  was  given  when  your  infant  was  laid  in  your 
arms ;  a  body  most  wonderfully  formed  by  Almighty  God ;  a  soul,  to  Kve 
after  the  stars  have  fallen  from  their  places;  and  you  are  the  one  to 
influence  this  in&nt.  Oh !  let  me  entreat  you  to  pray  every  day  for  graee 
to  perform  your  momentous  duties* 


ROWLAND  HILL,  S:KETCHED  BY  THE  LATE  W.  JAY, 

No.  2. 

B.  HILL*S  BENEVOLENCE. 

But  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  benevolence  and  tenqficencei  Ten- 
derness and  kindness  seemed  inherent  in  his  very  nature  ;  and  they  were 
noarisked  and  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  so 
eminently  possessed.  He  did  good  to  his  beast,  and  his  feeling  for  the 
beast  sometimes  showed  itself  in  ways  which  many  would  be  almost 
ready  to  ridicule,  but  it  bespoke  the  sensibility  of  his  disposition.*  And 
not  only  did  the  enthusiast  and  fanatic  (as  some  persons  supposed  him 
to  be)  regard  the  souls  of  men,  but  their  bodies  and  outwaid  estate. 
Hence  his  frequent  collections  for  the  poor,  and  his  visiting  their  lowly 
sheds,  and  teaching  them  arts  and  habits  of  economy.  Hence  he  built 
tenements  for  the  indigent  of  Wotton,  and  almshouses  for  widows  in  Lon- 
don. Hence  he  even  learned  vaccination,  and  always  carried  lymph  with 
him,  and  performed  upon  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  in  the  towns  and 
villager  he  visited  in  preaching. 

CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIPB  OP  B.  HILL. 

A  for^v^ard  and  conceited  young  man  calling  upon  him  at  my  house, 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  that  he  was  going  to  change  his  sentiments. 
"  No,  sir ! "  said  Mr.  Hill,  **  I  have  not ;  but  if  you  have  not  fixed  the 

*  Thus  he  had  what  he  called,  a  frogery  sod  toadery  at  the  bottom  of  his  or- 
chard,  where  he  aaid,  the  poor  creatures  cotdd  aiarry,  aad  be  given  in  marriage, 
and  live  an  uopersseuted  and  merry  life.  . 
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'time,  I  would  advise  yon  to  do  it  as  near  the  change  of  the  moon  as 
possible." 

A  rather  talkative  woman  one  day  said  to  him,  *^  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  late  with  some  papists,  and  they  have  sadly  tempted  me  to  change 
my  religion."  "  Indeed,  ma'am ! "  he  replied,  **  I  was  not  aware  untU 
now  that  you  had  any  religion  to  change. 

I  once  heard  him  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayery  and  witnessed  the  givat 
effect  produced  when  he  said,  ^*  Forpve  us  our  trespasses,"  by  makii^  a 
considerable  pause  before  he  added,  ^as  we  forgve  them  that  trespass 
a^rainst  us,"  as  if  he  almost  feared  to  utter  it,  lest  he  should  ocndemn 
himself  and  others.*' 

I  remember  what  an  impression  he  made  when  preachine  fbr  me,  by  an 
interjective  pareuthesis~ror  when,  in  reading  1  Thessabnians  v.,  he  re- 
peated the  ver^e,  <*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,**  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  sud.  in  a  very  solemn  voice,  **  Oh  the  infinite  delicaoy  of  the 
Gospel  I" 

His  brother,  Sir  Richard,  ootce  told  me  of  an  early  instance  of  his  adroit- 
ness, remarking  that  he  was  the  same  from  a  lad.  It  occurred  while  he 
was  at  Eton  College.  Even  then  he  was  under  deep  impressions  of  a  re- 
ligious nature ;  and  as  he  felt  the  importance  of  divine  things  himself,  he 
was  active  and  concerned  to  do  good  to  others ;  and  thus  he  did  with  an 
old  female  servant  that  frequently  waited  upon  him.  She  one  dav  rather 
reproved  him  for  his  zeal,  saying,  that  persons  ^ould  not  be  righteous 
overmuch,  and  should  be  careful  to  avoid  extremes  in  religion.  ^  Some,** 
jihe  said,  *'  were  too  cold,  and  some  were  too  hot."  **^  Then,"  said  young 
Bowland,  **  I  suppose  you  think  we  had  better  be  lukewarm.**  "  Yes," 
she  said,  '*  that  was  a  proper  medium."  He  then  took  up  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  read  the  Saviour's  address  to  the  Church  of  Laodicea  ; — **  I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot ;  so  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth;"  at  which  his 
tepid  friend  seined  a  little  surprised  and  aghast* 

B.  HILL,  AN  ADEPT  AT  THE  PBACTICE  OP  VACCflNATTON. 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  introduced  vaccination. 
To  this  discovery  he  was  an  admiring  and  practical  devotee.  I  was  one 
day  with  him,  when  one  of  the  company  was  speaking  rather  disrespect- 
flilly  of  this  remedy,  and  said  there  was  nothing  more  disagreeable  and 
offensive  than  communicatiDg  a  disease  from  a  filthy  beast  to  a  human 
being.  "  A  filthy  beast,  sir  1  Why,  a  cow  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
all  animals ;  everything  about  her  is  wholesome  and  usefuL  We  get 
odour  from  her  breath  ;  she  supplies  our  tables  with  meat,  and  butter,  and 
oream,  and  cheese ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  would  rather  eat  a  cow  than 
a  Christian:' 

F.  hill's  mbthod  of  wakening  slbbpt  hearers. 

I  know  that  once  at  Wotton,  he  was  preaching  in  the  afternoon,  (the 
only  time  when  it  seemed  possible  to  be  drowsy  under  him,)  he  saw  some 
sleeping,  and  paused,  saying,  ^  I  have  heard  that  the  miller  can  sleep  while 
the  mill  is  going,  but  if  it  stops  it  awakens  him.  1*11  try  this  method  ;** 
and  so  sat  down,  and  soon  saw  an  aroused  audience. 

R.  HILL,  HOT  A  STRICT  INDEPENDENT. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  two  mistakes,  or  inadvertencies,  which 
have  crept  into  these  valuable  pieces  of  biography.  The  one  regards  Mr. 
Hill's  JEcclesiastics,  He  much  disliked  9\jAct  Inaependency:  but  he  could  not 
be  considered  properly  as  an  Episcopalian,  in  the  common  or  iM*elatical  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  He  might  not^  with  many  others  have  objected  to  such 
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a  bishop  as  V$iher*»  primus  inter  pares,  having  nothing  to  do  wiUi  Becal 
affairs,  not  appointed  by  the  State,  chosen  by  his  brethren  for  his  ase,  talei 
and  piety,  and  residing  in  the  midst  of  his  diocese ;  and  he  did  at  fii 
submit  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  establishment,  as  they  are  partially^ 
say  partially,  for  he  only  received  deacon's  orders,  not  accepting  those 
priest,  on  the  condition  alone  by  which  he  could  obtain  them :  viz.  rej 
larity ;  and  soy  as  his  drollery  expressed  it,  he  ran  off  with  only  one  b< 
on  ;  nor  was  he  an  enemy  to  some  State  provision  for  the  instruction  of  1 
people.  But  from  conviction,  he  preferred  Presbyterianism.  I  cannot 
mistaken  here,  from  my  intimacy  and  conversations  with  him  on  the  v 
subject.  At  my  last  interview  with  him,  a  very  few  weeks  only  before 
death  ;  he  imexpectedly  said,  ^  Ah,  Mr.  Jay,  Firesbyterianism  comes  mi 
near^  the  congenial  and  Scriptural  model  than  your  Independency,  or 
Episcopacy" ;  and  stroking  his  face  in  his  usual  way,  added,  **  You  ki 
tlus  was  always  my  sentiment."  The  last  time  he  preached  at  Bt 
he  spent  the  evening  with  a  large  party,  before  whom  he  explicitly  m 
•the  same  acknowledament.  It  was  hence  he  so  much  liked  the  Cahi 
tical  MethodistSy  as  their  plans  and  measures  (though  not  in  name)  appr 
mated  to  the  system  he  most  approved. 

ROWLAND  STILL  ! 

I  was  one  day  walking  with  him  through  Bath  ;  in  the  market-place 
met  an  eminent  clergyman  whom  he  much  respected,  and  with  whom 
could  be  familiar,  having  been  at  college  with  him.  He  had  for  some  wi 
been  in  the  city,  where  as  to  his  not  having  preached  in  any  of 
churches,  there  existed  no  surprise  ;  but  Mr.  Hill  thought  it  became 
to  countenance  his  own  creed  wherever  he  was,  by  his  practice. 

therefore  began  instantly  :  ^  Ah,  Mr. this  will  never  do.     You  k 

the  value  of  the  Gospel ;  you  have  published  not  only  in  favour  o 
truth,  but  of  its  all-importance.  You  have  contended  that  God  only  ^ 
testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace  ;  and  have  said  that  those  who  pr 
any  other  doctrine,  are  betrayers  and  destroyers  of  souls,  condenuiing  t 
as  worse  than  Eobespierre,  who  only  murdered  men's  bodies,  while  t 
destroyed  their  souls.**  The  divine  began  to  explain  and  defend  ;  "  !^ 
said  Mr.  Hill, "  My  dear  brother,  I  may  take  you  upon  your  own  grc 
and  argue  with  you  on  your  principles  and  professions.  How  can 
with  your  avowed  sentiments,  turn  your  back  upon  the  Gospel  whe] 
is  preached,  and  go  where  you  acknowledge  it  is  not  preached  ;  o\i 
too  a  great  difference  between  things  essential,  and  not  essentia 
religion ;  and  that  our  preferences  in  subordinate  matters  should 
amount  to  exclusions  ?  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  1  I  contend 
always  and  wherever  we  are,  we  ought  to  show  our  regard  to  the  tru 
it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  indifferent  and  indisc 
nate  attendance.  Here  you  admonish  people  to  abide  where  the^ 
praying  and  waiting,  till  the  Gospel  comes  there,  without  any  "promise 
it  will  come,  or  whether  it  will  come  at  all  imto  their  particular  ch 
•unless  in  the  latter  day  glory  ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  he 
;words  which  cause  them  to  err,  and  are  in  danger  of  perishing  for  'wi 
knowledge.  Can  you  believe  that  one  would  do  tnis  who  deteri 
to  know  nothing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  and  suffered  th 
of  all  things  for  the  excellence  of  "  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jest 
Lord  ?"  "  Dear  Rowland,"  said  his  friend  "  I  see  you  are  Rowland 
^  Yes,"  said  his  reprover,  **and  I  hope  I  shall  never  change  or  skulk  ei 
the  end.  You  say  I  go  too  far,  you  know  in  doctrine  you  go  as  far  £i8 
but  I  see  you  have  met  with  Nicodemus,  and  the  fear  of  men    bri 

a  snare."     Mr. was  now  glad  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  to  i 

^he  grand  victory  of  Trafalgar,  which  had  just  been  achieved.      **  , 
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said  Mr.  Hill,  *^  do  jou  not  admire  the  strain  of  piety  in  CoUingwood's  des- 
patches?" I  declare  I  wish  that  some  of  our  admirals  were  mado 
Difibops,  though  I  could  not  wish  that  any  of  our  bishops  were  made 
adminds^unkss  yellow  ones." 


BIOGRAPHY. 
ME.  ANTHONY  ROBINSON,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Mb.  a.  RoBiKSoir  was  bom  at  Murton  near  Ap{^ebyy  Westmoreland, 
in  September,  1829.  Nothing  of  particular  interest  is  known  abont  his 
early  years ;  but  when  about  fourteen  years  old,  some  teetotal  meetings 
were  neld  in  the  village,  and  he  became  a  teetotaller.  Being  much 
ridiculed  by  his  companions  on  this  account,  to  escape  their  taunts,  he 
accompanied  his  fEttner  to  various  religious  meetings.  At  that  time, 
revival  services  were  held  at  Murfcon,  which  he  attended.  One  service, 
however,  he  omitted.  On  going  the  next  evening,  a  boy  who  sat  next  to 
Lim,  told  him  of  some  one  who  had  been  converted  the  evening  before ; 
lie  said,  "  I  wonder  who  will  be  next ; "  the  boy  said,  **  May  be  thee." 
The  words  went  to  his  heart— he  could  not  rest.  For  three  weeks  he 
went  in  and  out,  weeping,  and  scarcely  eating  food ;  he  was  completely 
weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  his  sins.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  ne  was 
at  a  meeting,  and  was  enabled  to  say,  "Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my 
•unbelief;*'  immediately  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  Grod,  and 
he  shouted  for  joy.  It  is  believed  that  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  he  endeavoured  by  labouring  in  the  Sabbath-school 
to  glorify  EQm  who  had  done  so  much  for  him. 

About  four  and-a-half  years  since,  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
united  himself  with  the  society,  and  found  employment  in  the  Heath- 
atreet,  Suuday-schooL  In  the  early  part  of  1854,  he  was  imited  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  M.  A.  Drinkwater,  also  a  teacher  and  member  in  connexion 
wiui  the  Heath-street  Society. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  he  was  attacked  with  threatening  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  he  however  recovered,  but  was  not  long  before 
lie  experienced  a  still  more  severe  return  of  that  complaint.  In  conse- 
quence, he  returned  to  Murton,  hoping  that  a  change  of  air  might  be 
of  service  to  him.    He  however  gradually  sank. 

At  first  he  indulged  strong  hope  of  recovery,  nor  did  he  abandon  it 
till  he  was  so  prostrated  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

On  one  occasion,  during  his  illness,  on  waking,  he  asked  for  all  his 
"brothers  to  be  sent  up  to  him,  and  when  they  came  he  said,  "  I  thought 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  when  he  pointed  to  six  spots  in  his  other- 
wise white  garment,  and  suddenly  it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  these 
are  my  six  unconverted  brethren,  I  must  go  back,  aud  warn  them  once 
more,  and  I  awoke.  Now,  my  dear  brothers,  think  of  this,  I  cannot  talk 
much,  but  I  should  like  to  meet  you  all  in  heaven.  Don't,  pray  don't 
let  me  be  disappointed,  you  may  soon  be  as  I  now  am,  and  then  what  will 
support  you  if  you  have  not  God  on  your  side.  I  have  always  prayed 
for  you,  O !  let  not  those  prayers  rise  in  judgment  against  yuu." 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  *^  I  have  been  with  Jesus,  and  bands  of 
angels,  and  I  could  not  fly  at  first,  but  I  mended  of  that,  and  we  had  got 
above  the  houses,  and  were  soaring  away  when  I  awoke ;  but  I  am  going 
again  soon.** 

When  Mrs.  B.  asked  him  what  she  should  read  to  him,  he  always  said, 
**The  Testament"  "Let  me  have  the  words  as  they  came  from  our 
blessed  Lord's  lips.*'    The  accounts  of  the  crucifixion  in  the  Gospels,  the 
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14th  chapter  of  John,  and  the  descriptions  of  heaven  in  the  BeTelatioo, 
were  his  fitvoorite  parts. 

Though  he  was  yery  weak  he  frequently  startled  his  friends  by  cnring 
out,  "  ]£tllelujah  !  Glory  be  to  Jesus !  He  was  very  particular  about 
prayer,  and  it  was  a  great  cross  to  him  when  he  became  too  weak  to  bow 
his  knees  night  and  morning.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  death, 
but  rather  to  look  beyond,  and  anticipate  the  joy  of  heaven.  He  died 
in  peace  on  the  27  th  of  April,  1855,  his  last  words  were,  ''Jesus  is  mine, 
heaven  is  my  home !  Qod  bless  my  wife  and  child — I  can  leave  them 
now — for  glory,** 

8b  died  Anthony  Bobinson,  leaving  a  bereaved  widow  and  infant  son  to 
mourn  his  loss.  May  his  prayer  for  them  be  answered,  ^  Qod  be  a  father 
to  the  fatherless,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow." 

T.  A.BATLRT. 

MRa  ARTHUR,  OF  POLRUAN. 

The  following  account  of  Mrs.  Arthur's  early  history,  given  by  herself, 
(though  not  with  the  intention  of  its  ever  becoming  public)  will,  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  those  of  her  friends  and  relations  who  now  mourn  their 
loss,  and  it  is  hoped  will  afford  some  instructive  lessons  to  those  who  are 
now  living  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  Gospel  day. 

She  was  not  favoured  with  the  example  and  instruction  of  pious  parents, 
and  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  her  state  as  a  sinner,  her  responsibility  to 
Ood,  and  the  need  of  preparation  for  death  and  eternity.  While  in  this 
state,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  lay  his  afiQictin^  hand  upon  her,  and  then  she 
felt  that  she  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  promised  the  Lord,  that  if  He  would 
raise  her  up,  she  would  live  a  different  life :  but  alas!  these  good  resolutions 
were  as  *'  the  morning  cloud,  or  the  early  dew,  which  soon  passeth  away,** 
As  health  returned,  she  again  entered  into  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  seek  from  them  happiness,  which  she  after- 
wards found  was  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  relip^on.  Her  favourite  amusements 
at  this  time  were  reading  novels,  and  playing  at  cards,  and  having  no  one 
to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  point  her  the  right  way,  she  still  continued  to 
pursue  a  course  of  sin,  until  (that  God,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  again  arrested  her  by  affliction,  and  then)  she  said,  **  My  sins  stood 
before  me  as  in  battle  array,  and  what  weighed  most  heavily  was,  that  I  had 
broken  my  former  promise,  and  now  I  thought  I  shall  die  and  be  lost  for 
ever,  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  lifting  up  my  eyes  in  endless  torments.** 
These  reflections  distressed  her  exceedingly,  and  her  friends  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her  in  vain;  alas!  they  knew  not  the  disease,  and  therefore  could  not 
apply  the  remedy.  Oh  how  earcestly,  she  remarked,  did  1  long  for  some 
one  to  come  and  pray  for  me  and  tell  me,  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved.  But 
at  that  time  there  were  few  to  be  found  who  could  point  the  sinner  to  **  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,**  and  in  regard  to 
outward  help  she  had  to  grope  her  way ;  but  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy  to 
all  who  call  upon  him ;  and  is  never  sought  in  vain,  did  not  long  suffer  her 
prayers  to  remain  unanswered  ;  but  in  a  dream  he  was  pleased  to  show  her 
the  gate  of  heaven,  and  to  assure  her  that  He  was  willing  to  receive  her 
into  it ;  she  awoke  comforted,  and  resolved  from  that  time  heaven  should  be 
the  object  of  her  pursuit.  By  the  grace  of  God  she  was  enabled  to  keep 
this  determination,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  breaking  off  her  old  practices, 
as  soon  as  she  recovered,  she  gathered  all  her  novels,  cards,  and  light  books 
together  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  The  peace  and  satisfpction 
she  felt  in  seeing  them  consume,  encouraged  her  to  believe  she  had  taken  a 
right  step,  and  that  the  Lord  would  help  her  to  serve  Him.  From  that 
time  she  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  though  destitute  ci  a  preached 
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Gospel,  tiie  Lord  granted  to  her  tEe  help  of  Hii  Spirit,  which  led  her  to 
avoid  thoie  things  whieh  she  knew  to  be  displeasiog  in  His  tishL  And 
when  she  entered  into  the  married  state  with  Mr.  Arthnr,  thej  &termined 
not  to  follow  the  vain  costoms  of  the  world, — and  amongst  them  was  placed 
Sunday  Tisitmff,  which  was  then  much  practised  in  the  pmsh,  bat  seeing  it 
to  be  an  evi)^  t£ey  detenmned  to  abandon  it. 

Soon  after  this,  Methodist  preaching  was  introduced  mto  the  parish,  and 
was  hailed  by  them  with  delight,  and  they  were  amongst  the  first  who 
united  themseWes  with  that  people,  each  of  them  said — "  This  people  shall 
be  my  people,  luid  their  Qod  my  QoAJ* 

Thus  hr  is  the.aeconnt  given  by  hevself ;  the  remainder  is  from  a  friend 
-who  met  in  class  with  her  for  some  years,  who  says — <  Boring  the  time  it 
^was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  class  with  her,  her  experience  was  that  of  the 
liamblo  Christian,  relying  simply  jet  confidently  on  the  merits  of  Christ 
fi>r  salvation,  and  wondering  at  his  boundless  love  to  such  an  unworthy 
sinner  ;  often  breaking  out  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  and  saying—- 

**  Oh  lio«r  shall  l  the  goodness  tell. 

Father,  which  thou  to  me  hast  ihi)w*d  ? 
That  I>  a  child  of  wrath  and  hell, 
I  should  be  called  a  child  of  God  I 
Should  know,  should  feel  my  sins  forgiven-. 
Blessed  with  this  antepast  of  heaven." 

The  footstool  of  mercy  seemed  to  be  the  place  where  she  delighted  to  dwell, 
and  whilst  there,  she  couM  often  teU  of  such  manifestations  as  onlv  those 
enjoy  who'  closely  walk  with  God.    She  would  often  speak  of  the  blessed 
seasons  she  enjoyed  whilst  ^uring  out  her  heart  in  private  before  6k>d. 
These  seemed  to  he  her  happiest  moments,  and  she  often  found  the  truth  of 
what  the  poet  expressed,  when  he  said :  — ^  Prayer,,  ardent  prayer,  opens 
heaven !  and  lets  a  stream  of  glory  down  upon  tile  consecrated  hour  of 
man  in  audience  with  the  Deity.^   Never  shall  I  forget  the  sweet  confidence 
she  expressed,  when  once  I  visited  her  in  affliction ;  she  said,. 
**  Not  a  doud  doth  arise,  to  darken  the  skies,. 
Or  hide  for  a  moment  the  Lord  from  my  eyesJ** 
Her  end  was,  peace. 

RECENT   DEATHS^ 

Mrs.  Ann  Pbak  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  of  October,  t855y  aged 
seventy-seven  ^ears.    She  was  bom  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  the  year  1778; 
Of  h«r  early  history  but  little  is  known,  except  that  she  had  a  most  ex- 
emplary mother,  who  taught  her  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and,  what 
is  better^,  lived  thenk    Under  the  never-to4>e-forgotten  William  Bramwell, 
our  sister  was  soundly  converted  to  God  at  the  early  age  of  fi£fceen„  and 
maintained  with  admirable  and  rare  consistencv  her  Christian  course  to  the 
end  of  life.    She  took  for  her  motto  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  the  poet— 
<^Fight  the  fisht,  Christian, 
Jesus  is  aer  thee-; 
Run  the  race,.  Christian,. 
Heayen  is  before  thee. 
Onward,  and  onward  still  * 

Be  thine  endeaTonri- 
The  rest  that  remainetik 
Shall  be  for  erer/' 

Hence, ''  her  path  was  that  of  the  just„  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.""  When  she  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  she 
married  *'in  the  Lord,"  and  with  her]  husband  walked  with  God  for 
TOwards  of  half  a  century  (about  fifky-six  ^ears)»  A  short  memoir  of 
Mr.  Peak  appeared,  early  in  the  present  year,  in  the  pages  of  our  valuable 
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Md^tkW.  *  Her  TfietymA  not  of  ititaiM)  aisti ii<faiy  w "miff miitiu# cmM% 
bat  in  4lie  midst  •£  tnak  and  afflicttons^  ^  knew  experiiii«ntall|r  '^  mat  A* 
name  vf  the  Xiord  it  a  tttang  tower,  the  nghteoua  rwuieth  into  it,  «iid  it 
iafe ;  aad  the^  that  koow  ihy  ncnM  ihaU  nit  thor  tnet  in  thee.**  Her 
Ihilh  was  prQV<ed  bjr  h»v  worics.  She  was  liberal  to  the  oaaae  of  God,  aad 
ever  re^nded  to  the  claims  of  the  poor,  by  whom  her  loss  will  be  severely 
§At  As  ber  kider,  I  had  fiE^qsent  (^portontties  of  spiritual  intereowrse 
^th  heiv  She  was  ffenearily  eheerfhl  and  buoyant,  bat  still  desiring  ^  Is 
Aepart  an4  be  with  Christ,  lihiek  is  far  better."  As  she  drew  nenr  thi 
end  of  life,  she  gradually  ripened  fbr  Ab  earner.  Her  last  illneaa  was 
ihort  After  iwo'  days'  eonnnetiMBt.to  her  bed  horn  u^ammation  of  the 
lanM,  iAie  rapidly  sank  into  the  arms  of  -death.  £«uig  a^ced  if  all  was 
well,  the  feebly  mattered  an  affirmation  of  the  delwhiful  &ot,  and  ^lea 
exohao^ed  the  croes  fbr  the  crown,  the  wail  of  feebleness  for  the  riKHrttof 
irjotory,  earth  for  immortality.  <<  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  ^^  m  the 
Lord."-  H.  Tar|lamx.;i 

Mrs.  Ellen  Burstall  THOiiPSeN,  latec  wife  <ef  the  Rev.  J.  Thompson, 
died  in  peace  on  ttfe  lOllir  December,  185^,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  As 
brief  a  memoir  as  her  for^y^;[ears'  Christian  and  Methodistic  life  will  admit 
of,  may  be  expected  vfi  du«  ume^  if  I  am  spared.  J.  T* 


REVIEW  AND  dl^ITICISM. 

Autohhgtaphy.  fiy  Rev.  %.  B.  WaHd.  London:  Johk  Snow, 
85,  Paternogter  BoW. 

,  The  most  remarkable  Negro,  aftfsr  Dr.  Pennii^gton,  ih^t  has  visited 
liiis  country,  we  believe,  is  the  R<?v.  S.  *R.  Ward,.  j^The  work  before 
«s  is  Mr.  Ward's  Autobiography.  He  ^eems  to  have^  beien  mov^  ta 
publish  ''MamcMTS  of  Himself"  by  variolis  :esiiiieitt.  iftdividaals^ 
among  whom,  Drs.  Campbell  and  Massie.  occupy  a  -prominent  posi- 
tion. The  wortKiy  Publisher  appears  to  -^have-  performed  a  generous 
part  in  furthering  the  object  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  the  Author,  in  the  Dedication,  pays  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  ^Jt-'SHtv^  ^ympti^i^  of  the  British  Nation. 
J  ^I  ^o^d  not,**  savs  he,  ^'have  been  emboldened  to  attempt  tJie  author- 
diiplof  this  volutne,  had  it  not  been  for  a. conviction,  sustained  by  unmi9« 
takej^le  tokens,  that  in  all  classes,  from  thq  prince  to  the  peasant,  there  » 
a  chor4  of  sympathy,  which  vibrates  to  the  appeals  of  my  soifering  people.** 
'  The  public  are  indebted  to  the  Publisher,  we  presume,  for  a  very 
Striking  likeness  of  the  Author.  The  reader  will  find  an  open  coun- 
f^nance,  in  which  the  "  facial  angle,'* — about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  wlieriever  Negro  gifts  and  idyosyncracies,  have  l)edn  on  the 
tapis^ — surmounted  with  a*  forehead  high  enough  and  broad  enough, 
when  viewed  from  a  phrenological  stand  point,tfor  even  a  Caucasian 
celebrity.  ^  ^ 

The  Autobiography  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  air  of  manliness 
which  we  greatly  admire,  especially  in  a  member  of  a  despised  and 
down-trodden  race.  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  have  i\o  fear  of  calKog 
things  by  their  proper  names.  In  allusion  to  the  more  outspoke^ 
parts  of  the  work,  he  says —  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  freely  made  remarks  upon  other  thi 
than  Slavery,  and  compared  my  own  with .  other  p^ples.     I  did 
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former  as  a.  Man,  the  latter  as  a  Nbqro.  As  a  Negro,  I  live  iO^ 'therefor^ 
write  for  my  people ;  as  a  Man,  I  freely  speak  my  mind  npon  whatevetf 
<X>ncems  me  and  my  fellow-men.  If  any  one  be  disappointed  or  o$ended 
at  that,  I  shall  regret  it :  all  the  more,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say^ 
that,  in  like  circumstances,  I  should  not  do^u^^  the  same  thing  again. 

Mr.  Ward,  it  appears,  was  born  in  Slavery,  but  saved  from  it  by  the 
flight  of  his  parents;  and  it  is  not  only  natural^  but  right,  that  he 
should  manifest  towards  it,  in  all  its  aspects,  an  immitigable  abhor-^ 
xenoe.  Now  this,  so  far  from  being  a  blemish,  is,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  the  work.  We  confess  to  a» 
decided  predilection  for  what  is  real  and  earnest.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  morbid  sensibility  which  is  shocked  by  the  clear  and* 
forcible  expressions,  which  nature  prompts  the  victims  of  some  hor- 
rible outrage  to  utter  on  their  own  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  others. 
ISfor  do  we  think  that  such  passages  as  we  are  now  alluding  to, 
-will  require  the  least  palliation  in  the  estimation  of  the  British 
public  It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  peruse  some  of  those 
passages.     Take  then  the  following — 

ON   HIS   STBUOGLES  AGAINST   THE   PREJUDICE   OP  COLOUR. 

I  grew  up  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  do  the  children  of  poor  parents 
in  large  cities  too  frequently.  I  was  placed  at  a  public  school  in  Mul- 
l^rryHstreet,  taught  by  Mr.  C.  Q,  Andrew,  and  subsec^ueutly  by  Mr. 
Adams,  a  Quaker  gentleman,  from  both  of  whom  I  received  great  kind- 
mess.  Dr.  A.  Libolt,  my  last  preceptor  in  that  school,  placed  me  under 
lasting  obligations,  roverty  compelled  me  to  work,  but  inclination  led  me 
into  study ;  hence  I  was  enabled,  in  spite  of  poverty,  to  make  some  pro- 
gress in  necessary  learning  Added  to  poverty,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
black  lad  in  that  city,  is  the  ever-present,  ever^crushing  Negro-hate, 
'which  hedges  up  his  path,  discourages  his  efforts,  damps  his  ardour, 
blasts  his  hopes,  and  embitters  his  spirits.  Some  white  persons  won- 
der at  and  condemn  the  tone  in  which  some  of  us  blacks  speak  of  our 
oppressors.  Such  persons  know  but  little  of  human  nature,  and  less  of 
i^egro  character,  else  they  would  wonder  rather  that,  what  with  Slavery 
and  Negro-hate,  the  mass  of  us  are  not  either  depressed  into  idiotcy,  or 
excited  into  demons.  What  class  of  whites,  except  the  Quakers,  ever 
spoke  of  their  oppressors  or  wrong-doerS  as  mUdly  as  we  do  ?  This  pecu- 
faarly  American  spirit  was  ever  at  mv  elbow.  As  ai  servant,  it  denied  me 
a  seat  at  the  table  With  my  white  fellow-servants  ;  in  the  sports  of  child^ 
bood  and  youth,  it  w^  ever  disparagingly  reminding  me  of  my  colour  and 
origin ;  along  the  streets  it  ever  pursued,  ever  ridiculed,  ever  abused  me. 
If  1  sought  redress,  the  very  complexion  that  I  wore  was  pointed  out  as 
the  best  reason  for  my  seeklog  it  in  vain ;  if  I  desired  to  turn  to  account 
a  little  learning,  the  idea  of  employing  a  black  derk  was  preposterous — 
too  absurd  ^  be  seriously  entertained.  I  nevier  knew  but  one  coloured 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Mr.  W.  L.  Jeffera  was  lowest  clerk  in  a 
house  well  known  in  Broad-street,  New  York  ;  but  he  never  was  advanced 
a  single  ;gr4de,.  while  numerous  white  lads  have  since  passed  up  by  him, 
mnd'(wer  nim,  to  be  members  of  the  firm.  Poor  Jeffers,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  was  but  One  remove  above  the  porter.  So,  if  I  sought  a  trade, 
white  apprentfccs  would  leave  if  I  were  admitted ;  and  when  I  went  to 
the  house  of  God,  as  it  was  called,  I  found  all  the  Negro-hatio^  usages  and 
sentiments  of  general  society  there  encouraged  and  embodied  m  the  Negro 
pew,  an^  in  the  disallowing  Negroes  to  commune  until  all  the  whites,  how- 
ever podr,  low,  and  degraded,  had  done.  I  know  of  inore  than  one  coloured 
person  driven  to  the  total  denial  of  all  religion,  by  the  religious  bar* 
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barism  of  white  New  Yorkers,  and  other  Northern  championB  of  the  Skre- 
holder. 

The  following  pamgraph,  depicting  his  anxious  feelings  in  relation 
to  his  parents,  whom  he  had  regarded  as  living  in  constant  danger  of 
being  caught  within  the  meshes  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  is  in  a 
somewhat  different  style.     He  says-^ 

I  knew  that  there  was  no  living  claimant  of  mj  parents'  bodies  and 
souls;  I  knew,  too,  that  neither  of  them  would  tamely  submit  to  re- 
enslavement  ;  but  I  also  knew,  that  it  was  quite  possible  there  might  be 
creditors,  or  heirs  at  law ;  and  that  there  is  no  State  in  the  American 
Union  wherein  there  were  not  free  and  independent,  democratic  republi- 
cans, and  80%  disant  Christians,  ''ready,  aye  ready,"  to  aid  in  overpowering 
and  capturing  a  runaway /or  oay.  mit  when  God  was  pleased  to  take  my 
father  in  1851,  and  my  mother  in  1853,  I  felt  relief  from  my  greatest 
earthly  anxiety.  Slavery  had  denied  them  education,  property,  caste, 
rights,  liberty;  but  it  could  not  deny  them  the  application  of  Christ^ 
blood,  nor  an  admittance  to  the  rest  prepared  for  tne  righteous.  They 
could  not  be  buried  in  the  same  part  of  a  common  graveyard  with  whites 
in  their  native  couiitry ;  but  they  can  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  first  trump 
in  the  day  of  Besurrection.  Yes,  reader,  we  who  are  slave-bom,  derive  a 
comfort  and  solace  from  the  death  of  those  dearest  to  us,  if  they  have  the 
sad  misfortune  to  be  Blacks  and  Ambricans,  that  vou  know  net.  Qod 
forbid  that  you  or  yours  should  ever  have  occasion  to  know  it. 

The  work  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  It  narrates  the  incidents  of  a 
remarkable  life,  and  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  the  age.  We  wish  the  Author  the  best  success  in  life,  and 
his  excellent  book  an  extensive  circulation. 

Sketches  from  the  Crott^  by  J.  J.  Dayisb.  London :  Wabd  and 
Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  work,  in  which,  the  Author  reviews  the 
Characters  connected  with  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The  work 
consists  of  Eighteen  Sketches.  The  subject  of  the  first  sketch  is 
Judas,  who  betrayed  Jesus,  and  that  of  the  last,  our  Lord  Himself, — 
as  the  Model  Character.  To  the  "  Sketches  from  the  Cross,"  are  added 
some  notices  of  the  Character  of  Balaam.  The  volume  is  full  of 
variety  and  of  interest.  Each  character  is  sketched  with  the  skill  of  one 
who  knows  his  work.     Take  as  an  illustration  the  following  citation. 

ON  THE  STRENGTH  AND  CONSTANCY  OF  WOMAN'S  AFFECTION. 

The  conduct  of  the  women  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  their  Lord,  strikinffly  indicates  THE  strength  and  constancy  of 
THEIR  affection.  Thisis  one  point  in  ^hich  the  conduct  of  the  women, 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  sacred  narratives,  appears  to  me  so  beautifully 
characteristic.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  if,  in  general,  woman  be 
not  equal  to  man  in  mental  capacity,  she  surpasses  him  in  ardour  of  affection. 
Herein  lies  her  strength,  and  her  weakness  too ;  it  constitutes  her  excellence 
and  her  glory ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  exposes  her  to  temptation  and 
reduces  her  the  more  readily  to  the  extremes  of  wickedness. 

Hence,  we  find  amongst  women,  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  of 
human  beings.  They  are  found  at  the  very  summit  of  human  excellence, 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  humanity,  the  richest  blessings  of  society. 
They  are  found  at  the  very  base  of  the  social  system,  moving  in  the  lowest 
depths,  and  amidst  the  darkest  shades  of  wickedness;  the  lowest  of  the 
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low,  ihe  Tilest  of  the  vile.  When  enlightened  and  pure,  there  are  none  so 
good ;  when  degraded  and  vicioas,  there  are  none  so  had,  and  this  on 
account  of  the  predominance  of  the  affections  over  the  intellect.  Coleridge, 
has  justly  ohserved,  that  many  a  man,  with  a  heart  as  depraved,  has  kept 
himself  nrom  completest  villany,  has  laid  some  salutary  restraint  upon  his 
passions,  hy  the  strength  of  his  intellect;  hut  woman,  when  her  moral 
feelings  are  depraved,  when  her  heart  is  vitiated,  is  completely  lost.  It  was 
|iot  without  much  significance,  and  considerable  insight  into  human  charac- 
ter, that  the  Greeks  represented  the  Musks,  the  Graces,  the  Furies,  as  all 
females,  some  of  whom  are  far  more  pure,  more  angelic,  than  man  has  ever 
been,  while  others  are  more  thoroughly  demoniacal. 

Hence  it  is,  that  on  subjects  affecting  morals  and  the  propensities  of  life, 
the  judgment  of  a  thorough  good  woman  is  generally  so  correct — her 
moral  taste  is  so  accurate  ,*  she  judges  more  by  the  heart  than  by  the  head. 
Sence  her  decisions  may  be  relied  on,  though  she  may  not  be  able  to  sustain 
them  by  an  array  of  the  strongest  and  best  reasons.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that 
^woman  is  more  confiding  than  man ;  that  her  sympathies  are  warmer ;  that 
lier  benevolence  is  more  self-denying  and  untiring,  and  her  devotion  more 
ardent— it  is  thoroughly  the  devotion  of  the  heart ;  and  that  she  more  fre- 
quently loves  the  good  for  the  good's  sake,  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
the  consequences.  Very  much  of  all  this  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  women  presented  to  us  in  the  sacred  narratives;  and 
this  constitutes  to  my  mind  a  part  of  their  charm,  and  one  beautiful 
proof,  amongst  numberless  others,  of  their  veracity. 
-  These  women  were  amongst  the  excellent  of  the  earth ;  they  were  pure 
in  heart ;  of  transparent  integrity  and  worth ;  and  they  were  all  the 
subjects  of  a  holy,  ardent,  reverent  affection  for  one  whom  they  justly 
regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  wisdom,  truth,  gentleness,  goodness.  For 
some  years  they  had  followed  him,  more  or  less  constantly,  in  his  various 
journeys  of  benevolence  through  the  villages  and  cities  of  Palestine.  They 
ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance ;  they  did  it  not  reluctantly,  but 
delightedly  with  all  their  hearts ;  it  ^^ielded  them  the  purest  gratification 
and  joy.  They  laboured  in  every  possible  way  to  lessen  nis  toils,  to  alleviate 
bis  sufferings,  to  promote  his  comfort  No  tongue  can  tell  what  pleasure 
it  afforded  them  in  any  way  to  serve  Him.  Hence  the  seamless  garment 
which  He  wore;  a  garment  which  some  of  them  had  woven  with  their 
own  hands,  and  had  woven  for  Him.  No  act  by  which  they  could  show 
their  affection  for  Him,  was  too  costly.  Hence,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
some  of  them  poured  the  most  precious  ointment,  now  on  His  head, 
and  again  on  His  feet.  The  Apostli;^,  not  merely  the  poor  thief,  complained 
of  this  as  waste,  but  Jesns  excused  and  commended  it  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  gentleness,  kindness,  goodness, 
of  the  Redeemer's  character,  that  He  accepted  all  these  tokens  of 
affection,  and  valued  them  as  proofs  and  expressions  of  the  attachment 
firom  which  they  proceeded.  Thus  also  their  afi\'ction  continued  unabated 
to  the  very  last ;  all  the  trying  changes  in  the  Redeemer's  circumstances 
bad  produced  no  change  in  their  attachment  to  Him.  When  in  the  hands 
of  Ruffians,  they  did  not  forsake  Him ;  when  on  the  Cross ;  they  were 
not  far  from  Him — they  were  as  near  to  Him  as  thejr  were  allowed  to  be ; 
they  remained  with  Him  to  the  last;  they  saw,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
bleeding  hearts,  all  that  was  done  to  His  sacred  remains;  "they  were 
the  last  at  the  cross  and  the  first  at  the  grave."  How  true  to  nature  is 
all  this !  How  the  affections  of  a  pure-minded,  noble-hearted  woman  last ! 
Nothing  can  change  them.  She  is  almost  incapable  of  seeing  any  deterior- 
ation 01  character  in  the  object  of  her  love.  How  her  afitections  go  out 
after  her  erring  husband,  or  her  prodigal  boy  !  How  tenderly  she  draws 
the  yeilof  ohiuritj  oyer  their  taults;  her  love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
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^tiU  lesii  will  Any  phang^e  of^ciroamstane^  diminish  her  attacbmen 
Is  the  object  of  her  affection  reduced  to  poverty  ?  Is  he  stretched  on 
Dcd  of  sickness  ?  Is  he  in  danger,  in  prison,  in  the  arms  of  death 
Through  all  this  she  loves  him,  cleaves  to  him,  will  not  leave  him,  bat  m 
^rather  sink  under  her  privations  and  toils  with  him  and  for  him. 
.  We  regret  our  want  of  space  to  do  justiee  to  the  elatiiis.ef  th 
•xoelfent  writer.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  anoth< 
passage  of  singular  force.  We  allude  to  his  Tirid  description,  in  b 
character  of  Herod, 

or  THE  FOWBR  OF  COlTSCISirCS. 

'  During  the  imprisonment  of  John,  Herod  must  sometimes— at  least 
have  thought,  and  not  without  compunction,  of  the  faithful  reproofs  a 
solemn  warnings  which  the  prophet  had  addressed  to  him  ;  and  his  bap 
Item  could  not  have  been  increased  by  his  connection  with  Herodias.  £ 
alter  the  murder  of  John,  he  became  miserable ;  his  throne  was  a  seat 
thorns.  He  was,  at  this  time,  not  without  his  cares  and  anxieties  ai 
ruler,  for  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Philip,  occasioned 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  Herodias  ;  but  he  found  that  the  cares  of  gove 
ment  were  infinitely  less  painful  and  less  tormenting  than  the  stings  c 
guilty  conscience.  A  dreadful  sound  was  in  his  ears  ;  the  vision  of 
murdered  prophet  was  ever  before  his  eyes ;  it  haunted  him  incessant 
it  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  night;  it  broke 'In  upon  the  pleasures 
the  day,  and  incapacitated  him  for  the  business  of  life;  Every  so^ 
alarmed  him,  eviery  voice  condemned  him,  every  apipearanoe  terrified  h; 
nothing  was  natural,  noting  appeared  itself;  every  thing  seemed  strai 
ominous,  dreadful.  Solitude  was  unspeakably  alarming— alone,  ind 
he  never  was — the  murdered  prophet  was  always  with  him.  Soci 
afforded  him  no  relief,  the  voice  of  the  profit  was  louder,  more  impresi 
and  more  distinctly  heard,  than  that  of  mirth  or  of  iViendship ;  the  pro] 
was  nearer  to  him,  and  more  distinctly  seen,  than  the  friend  who  sat 
his  side — the  fHend  was  without  him,  the  prophet  was  within  him,  tr< 
ling,  agitating  his  soul— he  saw  him  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  which  m 
elosed  nor  blinked,  but  was  fully  and  irresistibly  fixed  on  the  image  w! 
appalled  it. 

Terrors  surrounded  him ;  everything  alarmed  him ;  he  trembler 
his  own  shadow ;  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  was  the  footstep  of  vengei 
Jesus  had  been  labouring  for  eighteen  months  in  Galilee,  and  Herod  m 
not  even  to  have  heard  of  him  ;  but  now  the  prophet  is  murdered,  he 
mediately  hears  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,* and  is  alarmed  ;  fears  nnnttei 
possess  his  s6ul?  he  cries  out,  "He  is  Johk  the  Baptist;  yes,  he  ie 
Ellas,  he  is  not  one  of  the  ohl  prophets  risen  from  the  dead ;  he  i 
other  than  John,  whom  I  beheaded ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and,  tl 
fore,  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in  him.'* 

Oh,  how  ffreat  is  the  power — how  awful  are  the  terrors,  of  a  guilty 
science !  Who  would  fall  beneath  its  frowns  ?  Who  would  be  for 
subject  to  its  terrible  inflictions  1  With  truth  hath  God  said,  **  The 
no  peace  unto  the  wicked.^'  Well  hath  he  represented  them  by  the 
bled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  which  continually  casteth  up  mire  and 
When  the  guilty  conscience  takes  the  soul  firmly  in  its  grasp,  and 
loose  upon  it  all  its  terrors,  the  ocean ^  in  the  most  furious  tempest,  ii 
more  deeply  troubled,  or  more  fiercelv  agitated ;  what  then  mnst  it 
spend  eternal  ages,  exposed  to  the  rury  of  infernal  elements,  the  81 
and  tempests  which  agitate  the  regions  of  the  lost,  scathed  by  the  li^ht 
of  retributive  justice,  and  torn  by  the  vultures  of  a  guilty  mind  P  ' 
who  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  in 
aneeof  religion,  arc  often  ^oken  of  as  beside  themselves^  they  sippc 
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to  the  thonghtlesfl  and  the  vain.  Bnt  we  are  not  left  in  donbt  as  to  tlM 
mde  to  wlnMi  the  abeirration  really  belonga.  Broken-hearted  penitents  are 
bnt  **  cominff  to  themselves,"  and  if  their  distress  is  {preat,  what  most  it  bd 
to  &wiA:en  mmrfhe  dreanj^and  tfk  oehition  of  sin  in  the  eternal  world  ? 
The  mind  will  then  be  steadily  fixed  on  the  one  object ;  its  impressions  wid 
tfotbe^ffitceNdforstieieedWby  others*  •  Fiur  dil^rent  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  lost  spirit  from  ,^hat  of  Hrrod,  whose  feelings  of  terror  appear  ti 
kaVe  worn  away,  as^mo^ths^^assea  onj  find  the  great  prophet  did  not  Tisi^ 
or  pnnish  him. 

.  Thes^  qqptatioBS  will  supply  the  reader  with  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  these*  "  Sketches."  This  work  supplier  SQfne  finf 
specimens  of  highly  elaborated  writing,  which  are  equally  free  from 
stifihess  on  o^e  hand,  and  attenuation  on  the  othoif.  There  is  more 
thought  in  one  of  these  ''  Sketches"  than  in  some  modehitv-sized 
rolumes,  whifch  have  won  for  their  authors  a  considerable  fi^iure  of 
pbpuhirityin'this  age,  when  the  mere  tinsel  of  authorship  iff  so  dftlenci 
mistaken  for  its  solid  metal.  Mr.  Davies,  like  all  thb£^  writers  in 
whom  the  ele^iepts  of  thought  abound,  wUl  bear  reading  a  second 
time,  and  the  secopd  perusal  will  generally)  I919  found  jis>  be  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  first  Our  readers  witt  d«  w^  to  make  themselves 
ac4)iiailited  -With  this  valuable  writer.   • 

*"  •OangregaHonalism  Jbr  Christ,  tiy  Newman  Hall.  liondAn: 
John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row.        ' 

]''*l'lifc'|s,  we  believe,  a  Vei*batim  tinblica^on  of  the  Address,  whieh  its 
itnthor  delivered'  in  Eieter  Hall,'  ar  a  ptiblic  meeting  held  in  connection? 
with'  th^'lfii^'  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  Xiondpn.  Its  object 
Is  the  prom(>tion  of  Congre^ationiui^nn  on  Christian  principles,  and  as  such  it 
Vin'be  read  with  deep  interest  by  ][iersons  of  all  denominations.  It  abounds 
in  noble  sentiments. 

T7t€  Seven  fForfh.  Translated  by  Ds.  Cox.    London :  Jones  and 

CJo.,  Paternoster  Row.  » 

A  Romish  publication,  with  less  than  the  nsnal  proportion  of  Popish 

doctrine.    The  "  Seven  Words,"  is  a  work  well  adapted  to  lead  the  unwarj^ 

astray. 

Evangelical  Preacher.  London :  Sanqstbr  and  Fletcher,  Pater^ 
noster  Row. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  a  JPublication  to  assist  Pulpit  preparation* 
They  are  well  adapted  to  this  end. 

The  Somg  of  Solomon.  London:  R.  Theobald,  Patemostev 
Row. 

A  work,  which  the  devout  will  read  with  interest  and  edification.  The 
common  interpretation,  whieh  treats  tiiis  portion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  describing  the  relation  that  subsists  between  Christ  and  his 
Church,  is  adopted  by  the  Author,  and  beautifully  worked  out 

Buried  Treasures.     London  :  Cockshaw,  Ludgate  Hill. 

t'our  TraciSy  on  the  State  Church.  London  :  Bjeutish  Anti-Statb 
Chubch  Association. 

The  Buried  Treasures  is  a  republication  of  Locke*s  Treatise  on  Toleration 
and  Milton*s  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes.  The  Tracts  are  from  the 
pens  of  Burnet,  Miall,  Hinton,  and  Tillett.  They  are  all  eminently  adapted 
to  jrpmote  the  caine  of  Anti-State-churchism.  We  cordiaiy  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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PUBLICATIONS  BECEI?ED. 

.   1.  ^The  Gofpal  of  Ee^ieL*'     Ber.  T.  Gathrie.     Sdinbnrgh:  Adam  & 
C.  Bla^ 

2.  *•  A  New  History  of  England."  By  G.  S.  Poultoo.  London:  W^ 
Freeman,  Fleet  Street 

3.  •*  Way  of  Holiness."  By  Mrs.  PluBbe  Palmer.  London;  Alexandar 
H^lin,  Paternoster  Bow. 

t  "  Bible  History  for  Children.''  London :  £.  Boutledgo  and  Co., 
Farringdon  Street. 

5.  "Biblical Literature."  Vol. for  1855.  London  :  Freeman,  Fleet-street. 

C.  *"  The  Pastoral  Fonciion  in  the  Chorch."  Bev.  M.  HilL  London  : 
Ward  and  Co.  

SEED  THOUGHTS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 
It  is  of  the  ntmoet  importance  to  have  the  plan  of  life  distinctly  laid 
down,  to  haye  the  bonndaries  of  that  plan  well  defined,  and  always  to 
keep  the  grand  idtimate  object  of  pursuit  yiyidly  in  view.      John  HitfiflKL. 

'Liye  while  we  live ! '  the  epicure  will  say, 

'  And  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.' 

'  Live  while  we  liye ! '  the  hoary  preacher  cries, 

'And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.' 

Lord !  in  my  yiew,  let  both  united  be ; 

We  live  in  pleasure,  when  we  live  in  thee !        Dch>i»lcdoe. 

As  a  body  becomes  hot  before  it  becomes  luminous,  so  the  Christian  must 
be  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  before  he  can  become  a  light  of  the  world. 

Christianity,  like  Bome,  has  had  both  the  Gaul  and  Hannibal  at  her 
gates.  But,  as  the  *  Eternal  City,'  in  the  latter  case,  calmly  offered  for 
sale,  and  sold  at  an  undepreciated  |)rice,  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
Carthaginian  had  fixed  his  camp,  with  equal  calmness  may  Christianity 
imitate  her  example  of  magnanimity.  She  may  fed  assured  that,  as  in  so 
many  past  instances  of  premature  triumph  on  the  part  of  her  enemies,  the 
ffround  they  occupy  wul  one  day  be  her  own ;  tibat  the  very  discoveries, 
apparently  hostile,  of  science  ana  philosophy,  will  be  ultimately  found 
elements  of  her  strength.  H.  Bogebs. 

An  essential  condition  of  happiness  is  to  have  something  to  do,  and  a  dis- 
position to  do  it 

The  record  of  human  life  is  fieur  more  melancholy  than  its  course ;  the 
hours  of  quiet  enjoyment  are  not  noted ;  the  thousand  graces  and  hap- 
pinesses of  social  lire,  the  loveliness  of  nature  meeting  us  at  every  step,  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit  reisulting  from  health  and  a  pure  air,  the  bright  sun,  the 
starry  firmament, — all  that  cheers  man  on  his  road  through  his  probationary 
state,  tiiat  warms  the  heart  and  makes  life  pleasant,  is  omitted  in  the 
narrative,  which  can  only  deal  with  facts ;  and  we  read  of  disappointment, 
and  sickness,  and  death,  and  exclaim,  <  Why  is  man  bom  to  sorrow  ? '  He 
is  not  so;  life's  grief  is  far  less  in  the  reality  than  it  appears  in  the 
elation.  Eclectic  Beyibw. 

How  stikingly  the  course  of  nature  tells, 
By  its  light  sympathy  with  human  sufiering. 
That  it  was  fashioned  for  a  happier  world.  N.  P.  Willis. 

We  sow  the  glebe,  we  reap  the  com, 
We  build  the  house  where  we  may  rest ; 
And  then,  at  moments,  suddenly. 
We  look  up  to  the  great  vride  sky, 
Enquiring  wherefore  we  were  bora, 
For  earnest,  or  for  jest  ?  E.  B.  Brownino. 
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Good  or  bad  habits,  those  frequently  unnoticed  oompanions,  generally  go 
with  OB  through  life,  and  become,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  aniversally 
dominant  spirit  of  their  race,  less  our  companions  than  our  masters. 

The  effort  to  utter  our  thoughts  makes  them  more  truly  our  own.  Many 
a  thought  that  passes  through  the  mind  would  be  forgotten  almost  as  soon 
as  bom  if  it  were  not  spoken.  Ideas  are  born  into  the  world,  like  children, 
in  a  very  helpless  state,  and  unless  a  robe  of  words  is  put  upon  them,  ana 
they  are  fed  and  carefully  nursed  by  serious  reflection,  they  very  soon  die  and 
are  forgotten. 

The  strong  heat  of  Imagination  projected  into  the  future,  rarifies  the 
atmosphere  before  us,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  air  carries  us  rapidly 
along  with  it. 

DarUngton.  K. 

THE  CASKET. 

A  STARTLING  FICTDRB. 

In  the  interesting  autobiography  of  a  Beggar-boy,  we  are  presented  with 
the  following  graphic  description  of  the  eliects  of  strong  drink  upon  the 
body  and  mina  of  one  who  suffered  no  little  through  its  withering  influ- 
ence. 

**One  time  my  father  had  been  drinking  some  days  in  New  Galloway, 
a  small  place  in  the  wilds  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  After  he  could  remain 
no  longer  in  this  town,  he  sallied  forth  late  in  the  evening  of  a  cold  October 
day,  he  knew  not  whither.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  we  had  arrived 
upon  a  wild  and  desolate  moor,  the  face  of  the  sky  was  covered  as  with  a 
pall,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  I  can  never  forget  how  he  dragged  me 
along  the  dreary  waste,  he  knew  not  whither.  His  tall,  gaunt  figure,  was 
frequently  brought  into  fearful  relief  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
followed  the  fearful  claps  of  thunder ;  and  he  looked  like  the  geuius  of  the 
storm,  with  a  young  victim  in  his  hand  ready  for  a  peace-offenng.  Daring 
that  awful  night  we  floundered  through  its  dreary  hours,  and  had  so  fre- 
quently measured  our  length  amid  the  bogs  and  swamps  of  the  moor,  that 
we  actually  looked  as  if  we  had  been  a  part  of  it." 

Shortly  after  the  poor  boy  had  passed  through  this  dreadful  night,  his 
brutal  parent  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremensy  which  is  thus  described  :-^ 

"  One  evening  we  left  Wark  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  in  the 
middle  of  winter ;  my  father  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Hexham,  in 
Northumberland,  but  instead  of  going  direct  to  Chollorford,  he  forded  the 
Tyne,  and  took  the  road  to  Banisford,  which  was  at  least  three  miles 
further  roimd.  How  he  got  safely  through  the  river  I  cannot  imagine, 
but  it  must  have  been  attended  with  no  small  danger.  All  I  remember 
now  is,  that  we  were  both  as  wet  as  water  could  make  us. 

"We  had  not  proceeded  on  our  journey  more  than  half  a  mile  after 
having  forded  the  river,  when  my  father  brought  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
rotkd.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  talking  a  good  deal  of  disjointed  stuff. 
This  was  an  ordinary  occurrence  when  poor  Mac  was  under  the  influence 
of  Bacchus.  The  moment  we  came  to  a  dead  stand,  he  pointed  his  hand 
to  the  devil,  who  he  said,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  at  the 
comfortable  distance  of  about  five  yards  in  advance  of  us.  We  stood  still 
for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  my  father  seemed  revolving  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  should  retrace  his  steps  or  go  on. 
At  last  he  crossed  himself,  and  we  moved  forward  ;  the  devil  in  the  most 
friendly  and  complimentary  manner  doing  the  same.  In  order  to  satisfy 
Mmself  of  Satan's  identity,  my  father  made  an  attempt  to  pass  him,  but 
however  fast  we  walked,  we  could  not  lesson  the  distance  a  single  inch,  or, 
however  alow  we  paced  the  groond  our  relative  position  remained  the 
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isme.  My  poor  little  heart  flattered  like  a'  ifBw-ctfngkt-  iM  m^aeage, 
flpd  I  was  in  a  state  of  laoet  indescribable  fear.  I  did-  not  see  ^  ^•*>d#flt^ 
but  I  imagined  we  were  in  the  company  of  thonsands.  For  some  tim«  iktm 
|»ers{^ration  exuded  from  every  pore  ^of  my  father's  slun,  :aad  etery  nO'w 
and  again  he  crossed  himself  cursed,  or  mumbled  a  prayer.  *  All  this  timfli 
be  grasped  my  trembling  hand  with  conyulsive  energy,  and  I  cloBgfioi 
him  for  my  very  life,  and  did  not  dare  to  turn  my  eves  either  to  the  ri^hl} 
hand  or  tlie  left.  Although  the  night  was  extremely  cold,  and  my  dotAeci 
were  saturated  with  water,  the  powerful  emotion  of  fear  mu9t  have  sea^ 
my  blood  gallopping  through  my  yeins,  otherwise  I  must  have  perished. 
Our  journey  home  was  one  of  continual  mental  su&ring.  JEvery  bush  an<^ 
tree,  and  every  gust  of  wind,  were  to  me  as  so  many  devils,  and  during  th^ 
whole  time,  my  father  continued  talking  to  himself  and  blackguardip^ 
his  Satanic  majesty,  who  still  acted  as  our  pilot." 

What  an  episode  is  this  in  the  life  of  this  poor  boy !  but  it  is  only  one 
of  many. 

SAYINGS  OF  ROMATNK. 

It  IB  a  poor  sermon  that  does  not  lead  the  sinner  to  Christ,  and  U^ 
believer  to  lean  more  OD  him.  ,^ 

The  children  of  Israel  were  a  striking  picture  of  human  nature^  tLej[^ 
had  daily  miracles,  and  yet  were  not  t^nverted.   -  .  '.  • 

A  sting  from  tne  natural  serpent  killed  the  body ;  a  sting  from  th^ 
spiritual  serpent  kills  the  soul.  Looking  to  the  brazen  serpent  cured,  Jb|^€| 
body  ;  looking  to  Jesus  cures  the  soul.  .^  | 

FLOWERS  HAVE  THEIR  TIlfBS  AND  S^SONS. 

Flowers  are  commonly  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  snn  ;  but  some  are 
opened  in  the  evening,  when  others  are  closed,  and  break  forth  at  mid- 
night ;  particularly  one,  which  is  the*  glory  of  the  vegetable  creation  ;  like 
the  nightingale,  which  delights  theiear  of  man,  and  Ssplays  its  skill  with- 
out a  rival,  while  other  bims  are  siBsnt  and  at  rest.  Janes. 

PRATER. 

Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the 
evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and 
the  calm  of  our  tempest^  It  is  the  daughter  of  Charity,  and  the  sist^j 
of  Meekness. 

Every  prayer  we  make  is  considered  by  God,  and  recordecj  in  heaven  ^ 
but  cola  prayers  are  not  put  into  the  account,  in  order  to  effect  an  accept- 
ation ;  but  are  laid  aside^like  the  buds  of  roses  which  the  C0I4  wiud  hath 
nipped  into  death.  -  A  v  D^f¥}^'  1 

The  music  of  birds  was  the  first  song  of  thanksgiving  vhipnlwj^  <$$Bir^ 
on  earth,  before  man  was  forme(j.  All  their  sounds  ^re  ^igteregi,  but  au 
harmonious,  and  altogether  compose  a  choir  which  we  cannot  imitate. 

. .  .',....  Wesletf, 

Mental  Prayer,  when  our  spirits  wander,  is  like  ^  watch  standing  still, 
because  the  spring  is  down ;  wind  it  ijp  again,  and  it  goes  on  regi^arly ; 
but  in  vocal  prayer,  if  tjie  words  run  on,  and  the  spirit  wanders,  the  clock 
strikes  false,  the  hand  points  not  to  the  right  hour,  because  something  is 
in  disorder,  and  the  striking  is  nothing  but  noise.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Habitual  devotion  would  settle  the  ferment  of  our  youthful  ^assionsy 
and  sweeten  the  last  dregs  of  our  advanced  age  !  How  would  this  make 
bur  lives  yield  the  calmest  satisfaction,  as  some  flowers  shed  the  most 
fragrant  odours  just  at  the  close  of  the  day  !  And  perhaps  there  is  nq 
better  method  to  prevent  a  deadness  and  flatness  of  spirits  from  succeed- 
ing,  when  the  briskness  of  our  passions  goes  off,  than  to  acquire  an  early 
taste  for  spiritual  delights,  whose  leaf  withers  not,  and  whose  verdure 
remains  in  the  winter t)f  our  days.      *  *'  .  .-    ^  -■.    'LdngJiorne,  ' 
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Eternity ! — a  sdlemn  soancl 

To  the  awaken'd  ear ; 

It  calls  the  soul  from  things  on.eRrth, 
;  To  scenes  that  must  appear. 

■A-  With  awe,  my  soul,  just  take  a  glance 

.^  >  Beyond  this  earthly  ground  ; 

^  First  look  below,  and  then  abore, 

«  And  ask  where  thou  art  baiund. 

•Look,  and  behold  the  horrid  place, 
7      Where  Satan  holds  his  rglgn  ;      ' 

L«ok,  and  behold  the  souls  therein,  * 

Ck>iiiin*4  to  endless  pah). 

Turn  now,  my  soul,  from  such  a  sigbl, 

Which  Hell  to  thee  has  giv*n  ; 

And  let  thy  mind,  from  things  below, 

Observe  the  scene  in  Heaven. 

Look  at  the  throne  of  glory— look  ! 

See  the  archangels  stand,  / 

With  all  the  angels  and  the  saints, 

A  great  and  glorious  band. 

The  latter  throng — as  pilgrims,  once 

Dwelt  for  a  time  on  earth ; 

And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  lived    - 

On  Christ,  their  Saviour's  worth  j 

Now  they  enjoy  eternal  peace. 

From  sin  and  death  set  free ;  ■ 

They  lived  by  fidth,  they  died  in  faiilh  -; 

So  may  it  be  with  thee. 

Then  will  the  sound— Eternity ! 

Be  music  in  thine  ear; 

And  open  prospects  to  thy  sight. 

Immortal,  isAr,  and  clear.  Davids  i 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  once"  appeared,  in  a  curious  manner,  on 
the  public  examination  of  a  Chinese  convert  by  a  Eoman  missionary. 

**How  many  Gods  are  there  ? "  said  the  Catholic  priest.  "None,  sir," 
said  the  humble  disciple.  **  None !  None  !  **  exclaimed  the  astonished 
priest^  "why,  have  I  not  told  you  there  was  onif^'  "YeSj^lr,*^  replied 
the  new  conTert,  "  but  you  know  I  ate  him  yesterday." 

THE  DECAY  OF  HEATHENISM.  . 

Neablt  all  the  idolatrous  and  'antichristian  systems  of  worship  are  in  a 
state  of  acknowledged  feebleness  and  decrepitude,  amounting  to  absolute 
dotage  and  decay.  They  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  nations  in  their 
former  slavish  e^bjection.  .  ^ 

This  is  true  of  Mahoroetanism  among  Tur^a,  Arabs,  and  Koords ;  and  that 
whole  dark  system,  which  has  so  long  cnrsed  some  of -the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth,  and  stood  like  some  huge  opaque  mass  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
heaven  from  the  soul  of  man,  is  filling  to  pieces.  Every  political  movement 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  every  civil  change,  every  new  alliance,  modifies  the 
forms  of  Mahometanism.    It  is  appa1*entlv  crumbling  away. 

The  same  is  true  of  Budhism  throughout  China  and  its  dependencies. 
The  high  priest  in  that  system,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Siam, 
not  lonff  since,  mourned  oVei'  the  decline  of  Budhism,  and  expressed  his  fear 
that  **  the  whole  system  would  die  out."  And  certainly  there  are  strong  in- 
dications of  this  at  present.    One  of  the  most  reniarkable  movements  which^ 
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the  world  has  ever  known,  is  now  in  progress  in  China,  nnder  leaders  who 
command  the  destruction  of  idols  and  idolatry  throughout  the  empire. 
Howeyer  imperfect  may  he  their  comprehension  of  Christian  truth,  and 
however  much  of  error  may  he  mixed  with  their  faith,  they  have  published 
to  the  world  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  their  religious 
creed  ;  they  are  scattering  portions  of  the  Word  of  €k)d,  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn,  and  acknowledge  its  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  and 
they  profess  to  go  forth  to  their  battles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Evidently  there  is  a  power  at  work  under  the  foundations  of  Budhisniy  like 
that  which  lifts  the  mountains  and  casts  them  into  the  sea. 

The  same  deoar  is  visible  in  Brahminism,  throughout  India  and  all 
southern  Asia.  The  high  officials  of  that  sect  are  not  dow  to  acknowledge 
the  fact ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  they  are  beginning  to  resort  to 
popular  organizations  and  the  press,  to  stay,  if  possuile,  the  process  of 
decline,  and  repel  the  encroachments  of  Christianity. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  fallen  and  corrupt,  hut  nominally  Christian  sects 
of  the  East :  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  and  Western  Asia — the  Maronites 
of  Mount  Lebanon— the  Jacobites  of  Syria^the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  and 
others.  It  is  true  of  Judaism.  Leading  rabbis  are  holding  earnest  councils 
among  themselves  to  deliberate  on  what  is  to  be  done,  while  hundreds  of  the 
Jewi^  people  are  carefully  studying  and  hearing  the  OospeL  It  is  true  of 
Bomanism  in  almost  all  papal  countries.  In  Ireland,  within  the  last  few 
years,  thousands  on  thousands  of  Papists  have  abandoned  their  church  and 
become  Protestant.  In  Italy,  and  even  in  Home  itself,  it  is  believed  that 
nothing  but  foreign  bayonets  prevents  the  people  from  expelling  Pope,  car- 
dinals, and  priests,  and  asserting  their  liberty  and  rights  of  conscience. 

Thus  the  heathen  and  antichristian  nations  of  the  world,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  seem  tired  of  their  old  systems  and  ripe  for  a  change.  Qod  has,  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  prepared  the  way  to  supplant  and  supersede  all  these 
systems  by  the  strong,  vigorous,  and  life-giving  Gospel  of  his  Son.  Does  it 
not  seem  as  though  they  were  all  soon  to  vanish  away,  like  the  mists  of 
night  before  the  morning ?  ''I  will  yet  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 
I^ael  to  do  it  for  them.** — Journal  of  Miseione, 
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CHELTENHAM. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  friends  of 
our  Connexion,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
how  we  arte  getting  on  in  Cheltenham, 
especially  as  our  affairs  and  circum- 
stances last  Assembly  did  not  warrant 
lis  in  requesting  the  appointment  of  a 
preacher  for  the  present  year  ;  there- 
fore I  feel  pleasure  in  sending  you  the 
following  particulars  c— 

On  the  19th  of  August  last,  we 
were  favoured  with  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  John  Hirst,  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  who  preached  two 
impressive  sermons.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday  we  held  a  meeting,  when 
upwards  of  ninety  persons  sat  down 
to  tea.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  several  of  the  friends,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  were  of  a 


most  interesting  and  harmonious  cha- 
racter. Since  that  time  the  congrega- 
tions have  somewhat  improved. 

Our  Sunday-school,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  in  a  declining  condi- 
tion, was  in  July  last  entirely  aban- 
doned by  some  of  the  teachers,  who 
shortly  after  left  us.  About  two 
months  since  other  friends  re-opened 
the  school,  and  although  at  present 
our  numbers  are  small,  the  scnool  is 
in  a  very  hopeful  condition. 

On  Sunday,  November  1 8th,  three 
very  appropriate  and  excellent  ser- 
mons were  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
school  ;^  that  in  the  morning  from 
Exod.  ii.  9,  and  that  in  the  evening 
from  John  iii.  2,  by  the  Rev.  S.  New- 
ton, ef  Worcester. 

in  the  morning,  the  preacher  dwelt 
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in  a  Tery  impressive  manner,  on  tbe 
responsibilities  of  parents  and  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  on  the  ne* 
cessitv  and  importance  of  mental  and 
moral  training  of  children. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Newton  dwelt 
on  Christ's  suitability  to  sustain  the 
dignified  office  of  a  Teacher;  and 
very  earnestly  exhorted  parents  and 
Sunday-school  teachers,  to  imitate 
the  Great  Teacher  sent  from  God ; 
especially  in  being  possessed  of  know- 
leoge,  tact,  skill,  willingness,  and  pa- 
tience, in  iinparting  knowledge  to 
oUier  minds.  The  preacher  illustrated 
the  above  points  by  several  examples 
from  the  bistorjr  of  the  Saviour. 

The  sermon  in  the  afternoon  was 
preached  by  our  much-beloved  friend, 
the  Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D., 
(whose  valuable  services  have  always 
been  cheerfully  rendered  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Cheltenham),  from  John 
xvii.  21,  in  which  many  stirring  and 
beautiful  illustrations  were  given  of 
the  nature  and  advantages  of  Chris* 
tian  union. 

The  above  eloquent  discourse  was 
rendered  all  the  more  interesting  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Reformers  and  the 
Association  in  this  town  have  re- 
cently resolved  to  unite,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  All  the  above  services 
were  of  an  encourajp^ing,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  a  very  beneficial 
character. 

The  attendance  was  better  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  have  been  placed.  Indeed 
in  the  afternoon  the  Chapel  was  com- 
fortably filled,  and  the  collections 
were  better  than  on  any  former  Sun- 
day-school occasion. 

HBNai  Lanb. 


CAMBLF(mD,  WADEBRIDGE, 
AND  BODMIN,  CIRCUIT. 

With  gratitude  to  God,  we  desire 
to  record  a  ^pracious  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  Circuit* 
*  At  LostwithieU  there  has  been  a 
eeod  feeling  for  several  months  past. 
The  Word  spoken  by  the  servants  of 
the  Most  Higb,  havmg  been  applied 
by  his  blessed  Spirit,  has  been  quick 
and  powerful,  awakening  many  con- 
sciences. But  being  deluded  by  the 
8sd  of  thia  world,  though  Ike  Lord 


Jesus  knocked  at  the  door  of  their 
hearts  repeatedly,  the  answer  was. 
*'Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  when  I 
have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call 
for  thee.'*  But  at  length  many  of 
these  individuals  have  seen  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  and  have  deter- 
mined to  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  not  content  with 
the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary,  con- 
tinued to  plead  with  God  for  the 
teeming  shower,  and  at  length  their 
cries  have  been  heard  and  answered. 
The  arm  of  the  Lord  has  been  made 
bare  in  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls.  Sinners  have  been  converted, 
backsliders  reclaimed,  and  believers 
built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith.  So 
powerlully  have  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  been  felt  that  not  only  in 
the  chapel,  but  in  their  own  houses — 
in  the  mines — and  even  in  the  streets, 
sinners  have  been  constrained  to  cry 
aloud  for  mercy. 

The  first  conversions  took  place  on 
Sunday  evening,  October  28tn,  since 
which  time  service  has  been  held  in 
the  chapel  each  evening.  The  people 
manifesting  their  desire  to  fiee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  by  attending  the 
sanctuary  night  after  night.  Many 
evenings  there  have  been  at  least  two 
hundred  persons  present,  where  for- 
merly the  average  was  not  more  than 
thirty.  The  servants  of  the  Lord 
have  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of 
pointing  penitents  to  *'  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  and  by  believing  in  Him 
more  than  a  nundred  poor  sinnera 
have  had  their  guilt  washed  away 
in  His  all-cleansing  blood;  amongst 
whom  are  several  of  the  Sabbath- 
scholars.  May  the  Lord  keep  them 
faithful  unto  death. 

At  Wadebridge,  too,  there  appear* 
to  be  a  good  work  commenced.  Du- 
ring the  last  fortnight  several  have 
been  brought  out  of  nature's  darknesa 
into  the  marvellous  light  of  God'a 
dear  Son  ;  and  being  assured  that  He 
who  has  begun  the  good  work  is  able 
to  carry  it  on ;  we  are  expecting  stUl 
greater  things. 

You  will  also  be  glad  to  hear  that 
sinners  are  being  converted  in  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  parish  of 
St.  Veep,  in  this  county,  lately  more 
than  two  hundred  persons  have  pro- 
fessed to  find  peace,  throush  believingp 
in  Him  who  died  to  redeem  them* 
Prayer-meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
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church.  aniheltcwE^r^  after  ^eacliing^ 
continued  in:  seme,  cases  ^lUil  past 
itiihiiglit,  and  G<>d  has '  crowned  th6 
Mbours^fihis  servants  with  abundant 
success.  To  Him:  be  all  the  glorr. 
-r/Hiat  God  woukl  oentinue  to  ride 
Qtt  m»  his  Gospel  chariot  until  all 
t»e:  world  "is. 'subdued,  is  the  earnest 
pl«]Fer  of    '        Yours  faithfully, 

>  .     .  ■:  RlOBAItD  WaKBTIELD. 

JSodmlfi,:Z>eto.<14M,  1855. 

To  the  Editor.— Dear  Sir. 
:  Good  news  is  always  cheering, 
llherefore  I  send  the  following, 
hoffinpf  it '  may  cause  vome  of  •  our 
drooping  churches  to  take  heart, 
arise,- and  press  fbrwavd,  that  similar 
results  may  be  realised. 

During  the  lust  few  years,  our 
church  at  %Xa  Gennys,  has  suffered 
losses  by  emigration,  removals,  deaths, 
^c^-  '»In  consequence  of  its  being  on 
the  extreme  north  of  this  circuit, 
andia  considerable  distance  from  our 
othep  churches,  iti  is  difficult  to 
ipendeT'i&^that  support  which  is  desi- 
rable, i  its' members  were  reduced  to 
ten,  &nd'keefa[ied-to  bain  the  *'  shadow 
of  death,  "i  ^ '         ^  ^         . 

Durinsp  the  spi^g'  of  •  1955,  an 
effort  waff  mnde'no'  inspiro  ialnd,  raise 
the  de^lto^itiiAg;:)  Iff  w«s  proposed  to 
havfe  a  tea-me^tingr  on-^  behalf  of  the 
Missioiftirjr  ceXistS  <  They  adooted^the 
idea,  tfnd  -^w^rked  \%  out  *  with  great 
cnredit,  s#  Jthat  wfe  realised  several 
pounds  more  th&nun  any  previous 
yeari  Pleased  with  Iheir  success^  they 
determined  to  commence  a  Sabbath* 
school.  86  aiT anigemeitts  were  made, 
and  the  step  taki^m' winch  hasiproved 
of  great  service » t6%  the  plaee^  for 
they  hav«  more  thsmf  stjciv  scholars. 
A  tea-meeting  has  bbeii^  h^ld*  for  its 
siipport,  by  which  thef'  'realised 
about  8^  .**'': 

We  have  since  had  special  services. 
The  Spirit  has  been  poured  out,  and 
itiore  than  twenty  profess- to  have 
found  peace,  and  are/^oing;on  their 
way  rejoicing.  At  Pettigeliy  we  have 
a  glori<Aift'»WDfk  geing'on,  for  during 
the,  last  ^ six  weeks,  we  have  had 
about  ninety  converted  to  God, 
seventy  o#  whom  are  married  persons, 
andnotttior^  than  twelve  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Many  temptations  have  been  held 
out  to  draw  thertifrom  the  chapel. 
Such  as  the  publicans  dropping  their 
ale  one  penny  per  quart,  ^nd  inviting  a> 


travelling  AeatrB  to  come  for  seTeral 
nights.  But  neither  would  draw  them 
from  the  house  of  God.  So  the* 
theatre  band  took  their  flight  in  dis-' 
pair,  after  failing;  two  nights. '  Thcfi 
work  is  still  gomg  on  as  fresh  as 
ever.    To  God  be  all  the  praise. 

At  St.  Tudy  we  have  gained  about 
twelve.  Trehgga,  Tremail,  Trewal- 
den,  are  each  raoui^  their  stand- 
ards, and  recruits  are  falling  in.  I 
hope  that  the  whole  Circuit  will  be 
quickened.  W.  Bsckbtt. 

December  17th,  1855. 

SALFORD. 
On  Monday,  November  19th,  1855, 
we  held  our  anniversary  tea-meeting, 
in    our    large    schoolroom,     Mount- 
street,    Salford  ;    upwards    of    three 
hundred  sat  down  to  tea.    The  tables 
beinp:  gratuitously  and  sumptiiously 
furnished   by  our  kind    friends   the 
ladies,  who    are  ever  ready  to  g^ve 
us  their  countenance  and  support  on 
such    occasions ;   the   greatest    good 
humour  and  Christian  affection  per- 
vaded the  meetingi    After  tea,  the 
chair  was  taken  and  ably  occupied  by 
our  excellent  friend,  the  Counexional 
Treasurer,  William  Howe,  Esq.    The 
financial  statement  was  read  by  the 
■  Treasurer,  which  showed  that  an  an- 
nual reduction  is  being  made  of  the 
deb&en'our  Chapel  and  School.    The 
speaking  during  the  evening  was  va- 
ried hut  txcblleat,  enlivened  by  wit, 
illustrated'  by  anecdote,  and  warmed 
with  generous  sentiment.  A  very  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  gathering  was,  the 
brotherly  and  kindly  spirit  manifested 
by  our   other   Mlmehester   Circuits, 
whose  Represeptatives.didu8  good  by 
their  genial  presence*  HTheHSfMskcyos./ 
addressed  the  meeting  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :— After  the  Chairman,  our 
own  minister ;  M-r.  Adcock,  Mr.  Tar- 
rant,  Mr.    Waterhouse,    Mr.    Hinde, 
Mr.  Kirkham,  Mr.  W^^ton,  Mt.  Tay^ 
lor,  Mr.  Watmough,.  Mr«  A(9reknd, 
Mr.  Breeden,  and  Mr.  Patterson. ^'he 
addresses  were  khort,  pithy^   ahd  'to 
the  point,  and  the  metftin^  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant reuniotu  we   have  had  for  sone 
time  past.     We  arediiposed  to  thank 
God,  and  take  courage^. 

.  J.  Sakkst. 

kingTlynn. 

Since  our  last  communication  from 
this  ^rcult,  9ie  haye .  been  .  fiivoNnsd : 
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-^^Khnanx  {lAeaiiiig*  ef  iteices  ^*  tliat 
the  good  liand  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
lis  for  good." 

Wo  fktMt  had  oppooenti  to  with* 

'  stand,  and  difficulties  to  grapple  with, 

•ml  through  the  all-suffioiency  of  the 

I>ivine  hietsiug,  we  are  steadily  pro- 

^cosaing  in  Biunbem,  and  I  hope  also 

111  trte  i^ety,  and  Christian  innuence. 

— During    the    I4th    and    15th    of 

October,   we   were    honoured    with 

special  **  tokens  for  good."     On  the 

days  referred  to,  we  held  our  services 

on  behalf  of  our  Chapel  Fund.    Three 

.MDOolient  sermons  were  preached  on 

the    Sabbath,   two   of .  which    were 

preached  by  Rev.  I.  Reed,  Wesleyaa 

'Reformer  of  Chatteris;  and  the  other 

by  Rev.  I.  T.   Wignar,  (Baptist,  of 

^jyrm).      The    oongregattoos    werfe 

really  good,  and  in  the  evening  our 

Hchapel,  which  will  seat  upwards  of 

356  persons,  was  not  large  enough  to 

icontain  the  numbers  who  came  to 

hifar  their  old  townsman,  and  highly 

osteemed  friend — Rev.  I.  Reed.     A 

Weiiy  gnicious  influence  rested  upon 

the  services  of  the  day,  and  so  muc|i 

detigfited  were  many  of  our  friends, 

tha^they  continued  t(»gethet  after  the 

%vening    service,    wrtil    nearly    10 

o'clock,  singing  the    praises  of  thfs 

most  High  God. 

.^  On  Monday  we  held  our  tea-meet- 
ing. A  goodly  number  was  present, 
and  such  harmony,  Ohristian  plea- 
santness,  and  decision , to  be  happy  by 
making  others  happy,  were  manifest, 
as  I  have  not  witnessed  before  in  this 
circuit  And  now  comes  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  the  .  services  —  The 
public  meeting  on  Monday  evening. 
— About  300  persons  ^^^tt'  present. 
The  meeting  was  commenced  by  the 
circuit  minister  giving  out  that  beau- 
tiful hymn,  beginning  with 

"  Except  the  Lord  condact  the  plan, 
The  beet  concerted  schemes  are  rain. 
And  never  can  succeed." 

-The  whole  assembly  seemed  to  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  this  important  sentiment, 
and  t}ie^  joined  heartily  in  the  sing- 
ing. Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr,  M. 
Lalans,'  W^eyan  Reformer  of  the 
Downham  Circuit.  Mr.  H.  Balls  of 
Dereham,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  he  practically  responded  to  the 
call,  and  delivered  a  very  appropriate 
opening  speech,  in  which  he  illustra- 
ted the  utility  of  4he  principle  which 
underlies  the  old  maxims—*'  A  place 
for  everything,  and*  everything  in  its 


Slace.^  Tb»  kneeling  wfik  then  ad* 
dressed  by  Messrs.  Lalans,  Hasel- 
woodt  Reed,  and  Wiguar.  The  sub- 
jects of  raddr^sa  which  were,  selected 
by  the  Circuit  minister*  and  dwolton 
with  peculiar  pathos*  Aptitude,  ear* 
nestness»  a»d  force,  by  the  several 
speakers  were  as  foUows—vis.  **  The 
importaace  pf  an  improved  .«tete  of 
religious  feeling  among  professing 
Christians."  "  The  utility  and  bless- 
ednresks  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of 
true  piety."  **The  best  and  most 
efficient  instrumentality  for  the  ex- 
ten^on  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.^ 
aiid  **  The  honour  and  happiness  of 
sincere  and  devoted  attention  to  the 
great  work  of  evangelising  our  fellow* 
creatures."  A  sacred  influence  per- 
vaded the  meeting,  and  many  a  one 
was  heard  to  exclaim  at  the  close 
thereof:  ''This  has  been  the  best 
meeting  that  I  have  ever  attended.*^ 
Truly  It  was  a  meeting  which  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  things  that 
oannot  be  easily  forgotten./  l%e  pro- 
ceeds of  the  services  exceeded  our 
highest  expectations,  and  a^ord  ano,- 
ther  illustration  of  the  fact  — that 
liberal xontrihtttio»a  for  the  ^oause  df 
Christ  and  humanity,  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growing  warmth  of 
Ciiristian  love  in  the  heart. 

The  question  of  amalgamation  is 
favourably  received  by  us,  and  we 
have  practically  united  wi)h  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Downham  and  Wis'- 
beach  Circuits  for  Chri»tian  operation,. 
I  trust  that  the  blessedness  of  Chrisr 
tian  union  will  progress  abundantly, 
for  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
others,  the  writer  is  fuUv  persuaded 
that  Ishmaelitish  Churches  are  not 
based  «n  Gospel  prinotpie6<{>iior  caft 
the^  answer  the  ifjnportant  eiMs  for 
which  the'Churcli  of  Christ  is  de- 
signed. O  that  all  the  Churches  would 
"  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Christ- 
ian unity  is  a  sure  ground  of  Christiap 
prosperity ;  it  is  the  mighty  armar 
ments  of  the  Church,  which  causes 
the  fortresses  of  the  unbelieving 
world  to  surrender  to  the  faith  St 
Christ  Hknry  Pointer. 

ON  THE  DUTY  OF  CONTRIBU- 
TING TO  OUR  MISSIONS. 
I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  in- 
truding on  your  valuable  time  with 
this  letter,  but  I  have  long  thought 
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that  our  Connexion  ongbt  to  raiie 
more  money  for  tbe  support  of  our 
Mitfiions  than  we  do.  I  bave  alto 
thought,  that  if  we  bad  more  of 
lyttem  in  contributing,  our  funds 
would  largely  increase.  Tbe  better 
to  ex  plain  my  views  of  what  I  mean, 
I  will  just  relate  tbe  plan  of  a  friend 
of  mine.      In  his  shop,  there  is  fixed  I 


one  of  our  Missionarr  bozei,  andl 
puts  into  this  box  ror  ever  poui 
received,  one  halfpenny,  and  at  t1 
end  of  the  year,  it  turns  out  a  ve 
decent  sum.  Kow,  sir,  I  think 
this  plan  was  adopted  through  o 
Connexion,  we  should  see  a  ve 
large  increase  of  our  Mission  Fund. 


POETRY. 
LINES 

Suppoud  to  h4  wriUtn  m  Barpurhejf  CemeUry, 


'Tit  erentide. 
Th«  squ  has  disappeared  bebind  the  bUla, 
But  his  gorgeous  train  still  gilds  tbe  skj. 
Far  down  tbe  western  slope,  fair  Hesper  sbeds 
Her  soft  and  sbadowy  ray.    Tbe  flowers 
^bosegaudj  leaves  were  dazxling  in  snnligbt, 
K  ow  wear  a  sombre  bue.  Tbe  wind  is  busb'd. 
As  thongb  'twere  slumbering  on  tbe  tinj  twig, 
Or  tow'ring  tree,  wbicb  but  an  bour  ago 
"Were  flutt*ring  in  its  breatb  and  musical. 
Kature  berself  seems  woo'd  to  sleep,  so  calm 
And  tranquil  all  around. 

On  such  an  eve 
I  wander  midst  tbe  sad  memorials 
Of  broken  circles,  buried  hopes  and  fears, 
Affection's  witber'd  flow'rs,  fHends  lost  to 

friends — 
To  ail  but  death — And  linger  o'er  tbe  grave 
Of  one  *  who  died  ere  serenteen  summer's 

suns 
Had  shone  upon  his  brow— ere  that  fair 

brow 
TV  as  furrow'd  by  a  single  anxious  care. 
In  bis  bright  countenance,  intelligence. 
Pure  taste,  and  lofty  thought  were  all  re- 

Teal'd 
To  an  observant  eye.    His  gifted  mind. 
With  varied  knowledge  stor'd,  still  sigh'd  for 

more— 
Kor  sigh'd  in  vain.    And  so  with  early  mom. 
His  couch  was  left  in  summer's  slowing  heat, 
Or  winter's  freezing  cold,  to  cufl  tbe  gems 
Of  classic  lore.     Uke  that  undaunted  youth 
ImmortaUs'd  in  verse,  most  sad,  most  sweet, 
He  sung  Excelsior  I  Ezcekior  I 
He  was  belov'd  by  all  who  knew  him  well, 
Tbe  centre  of  high  hopes,  a  father's  pride, 
A  mother's  anxious  care,  a  sister's  joy. 
Life  promit'd  well,  health  bloom'd  upon  his 

cheek. 
No  trace  was  there  of  death's  cold  hand ;  no 

sign 
Of  fell  disease.    Hope  sparkl'd  in  bis  eye. 
Pride  mantl'd  o'er  his  cheek— that  lofly  pride 
"Which  springs  from  teue  nobility. 

Alas! 
Within  a  few  short  days,  he— so  belov'd, 
80  fiill  of  life,  of  hope  and  happiness  ; 
Surrounded  oy  fbnd  hearts,   and  all  the 

charms 
Of  social  intercourse— sicken'd  and  died. 
As  '*  life's  sanas  ebb'd,"  no  murmur  pass'd  his 

lips, 
Ko  tear  bis  eye,  nO  sigh  upbeav'd  bis  breast; 
Gently  as  zephyr  fan;  tbe  brow,  sweetly 
As  music  strikes  tbe  ear,  he  fell  asleep 
In  Jesu's  arms.    By  Jesu's  blood  redeem'd. 
Bis  happy,  happy  soul  has  enter'd  heav'n. 


And  there  awaits  those  dear  ones  left  Whi 
His  voice  now  swells  th'  angelic  dioir,  wb 

BOUff 

Is  of  the  Lamb  which  took  away  death's  stl 
And  robb'd  the  grave  of  victory  I 

Tis  night. 
In  cloudlets  q>lendoar  shines  the  eil^ 

moon, 
And  the  blue  boundless  arch  through  wl 

she  sails, 
Is  luminous  with  stars,  countless  as  sand 
Upon  tbe  ocean's  shore.  Tbe  fragrant  flov 
And  leafy  shrubs  are  bathed  in  pearly  de 
80  soft  and  cool,  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
Tbe  marble  monuments,  the  massive  tox 
And  humbler  head-ettmes,  bMrine  eac 

name 
Of  one  whose  form  was  fondly  gaz'd  upoi 
In  tbe  moon's  light,  are  dimly  visible. 
As  I  retrace  my  steps,  one  llng'ring  look 
On  this  suggestive  scene,  which,  like  w 

strains 
Of  solemn  music  slowly  pealing  forth 
In  grandest  harmony,  ne'er  fbUs  to  fill 
Hy  mind  with  holy  thoughts,  and  silent 
Te  shades  of  death  still  lovely  in  your  gl^ 
Farewell  I  once  more  farewell,  bat  not 

aye; 
Again  these  ^es  would  gaxe  upon  your  s 
Cairn,  moumfkd  beauty  |   and  again  vi 

trace 
Those  graven  bist'ries  of  life's  yanity. 
Those  silent  monitors  to  death  doom'd  n 
Which  seem  to  say :  ••  Stranger  thou  too 

die  I 
Tbe  rosy  hue  of  health  now  blooming  fa 
Upon  thy  cheek,  will  fade  with  coming  y 
As  fade  the  leaves  when  win^  vrindi 

proach. 
That  bounding  elasticity  of  step. 
And  graceful  symmetry  of  form,  which 
Enhance  thy  loveliness,  will  yield  to  ag 
As  pleasure  yields  to  pain.     Perchanc 

long- 
Before  time  *  writes  a  vrrinkle  on  thybr 
Death's  dart  may  pierce  thy  breaat.    0 1 

thou, 
If  in  life's  mom  thy  peace  ia    made 

Heav'n. 
Despair's  dark  clouds  diq>eU*d    by    1 

bright  ray, 
(As  rising  sun  dispels  the  morning's  elc 
Thy  soul  will  calmly  gaze  on  Jordan's  al 
Though  cold,  and  dark,  and  dresoily  th 
Sustained  by  mighty  faith,  'tv*ill  aafely 
Fair  Canaan's  shore.  There  ceaselesali 
Tbe  sweet  communion  of  holy  men. 
Of  angels,  and  of  God." 


ManeJtMtir,  Augmt,  18»ft. 

•  The  late  Mr.  William  Howe,  Jun.,  of  Manchester. 
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CHARACTER  OF  APOSTOLIC  PREACHING. 

By  R£V.  B.  Glazbbrook. 

'*  Now  thanks  be  unto  Q-od,  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ, 
and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place." 
2  Cor.  xxii.  14. 

Such  was  the  language  of  Paul  when  he  saw  those  glorious  effects 
which  he  constantly  witnessed  through  the  preaching  of  the  ever 
blessed  Gospel.  There  was  no  want  of  success  in  those  days. 
There  was  no  cause  to  mourn  orer  the  word  taking  "  none  effect,"  for 
it  was  efficient  everywhere.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  no  small  moment 
at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  regret  is  felt,  and  so  much 
surprise  expressed,  not  at  the  failure  of  the  Gospel,  but  its  want  of 
general  triumphs;  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  apostolic  preaching; 
and  by  what  it  was  particularly  distinguished  T  Tins  we  purpose  to 
shovr. 

I.  Apostolic  PREACHiNa  was  characterised  by  puritf  of 
Doctrine. 

The  Apostles  drank  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  for  they 
coDYersed  with  Christ  Jesus,  who  made  known  to  them  the 
truth,  and  being  divinely  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  could 
not  but  fully  comprehend,  and  be  properly  qualified  to  indoctrinate 
others.  Do  we  ask  what  that  doctrine  was  which  the  apostles 
so  zealously  guarded,  and  so  faithfully  promulgated  ?  In  a  few  words, 
it  was  the  Deity  and  equality  of  the  Father,  the  word  or  Logos,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  constituting  the  triune  Jehovah  ;  the  perfection, 
purity,  and  innocency  of  man  in  his  first  estate,  the  fdl  of  man 
involving  all  his  posterity  in  its  consequences ;  general  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ,  repentance,  justification  of  the  penitent  sinner  by 
faith ;  the  clear  indubitable  witness  of  the  Spirit ;  sanctification 
through  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  producing  inward  and  outward 
holiness,  leading  to  an  active  and  useful  life  ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  general  judgment,  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous, 
and  everlasting  misery  of  the  wicked. 

For  success  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  building  up  of 
believers,  there  must  be  purity  of  doctrine.  We  cannot  expect  God 
to  endorse  error.  The  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  erroneous  doctrine 
must  be  burnt.  "  Thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitaines,  which 
I  also  hate,"  said  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Church  at Ephesus.  "Take  heed,"  not  only  <*to  thyself,"  but  "to 
the  doctrine,"  said  Paul  to  Timothy.      As  to  the  doctrine,  it  must  be 
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according  to  GodlinesSy  for  if  it  does  not  lead  to  this,  it  is  defective 

and  erroneous.    How  little  did  the  Apostles  dwell  on  forms,  and  mere 

ceremonial  observances.      There    was    spirit    in    their  discoarses, 

for  it  was  a  living  gospel  they  preached.      Where  there  is  purity 

there  is  life,  the  power  of  the  Holy   Ghost  accompanying    pure 

doctrine  to  the  heart.     How  jealously  they  guarded  the  doctrines. 

"  Charge  them  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine,"  1  Tim.  i.  3,  was  a 

strict  injunction.     Departure  from  sound  doctrine,  should  in  the  end, 

bring  in  damnable  heresies,  and  great  evils.     1    Tim.   i.    4«      In 

apostolic  doctrine,  we  find  a  constant  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  for 

they  urged  nothing  but  what  was  manifestly  taught  in  those  infallible 

records.     Like  the  Redeemer,  the  Aposties  threw  aside  the  glosses  of 

men.     They  could  say  that  they  had  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy. 

To  the  utmost  they  were  careful  to  guard  the  people  against  being 

carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.      The  truth  thet/  preached, 

they  considered  should  be  cordially  embraced,  and  firmly  believed. 

When  they  exhorted  the  believers  to  leave  the  principles   of  the 

doctrine  of  Christ,  it  was  only  the  elementary  parts  thereof,  that  they 

might  go  on  to  perfection ;   for  as  in   mathematics,  so  in  religion, 

there  are  certain  elementary  principles  which  should  lead  to  further 

attainments.     Of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity,  we  are  informed 

that  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  ;  the  result 

of  which,  was  not  only  much  glorious  enjoyment,  but  fear    came 

on  all  around — the  fear  of  Grod,  and  daily  accessions  were  made 

to  the  church.    According  to  the  testimony  of  the  enemies  of  Christ, 

this  doctrine  had  filled  Jerusalem.   Acts  v.  28.     Glorious  and   viride- 

spread  conquest !     For  once  truth  prevailed,  and  that  which  had  been 

so  nobly  won,  was  to  be  cherished  and  guarded.    "  Give  attendance,'* 

said  Paul,   not  only   "to  reading,"  but  "to   the  doctrine.'*      "In 

doctrine  showing  incorruptness."     What  that  doctrine  was,  he  could 

say  "  thou  hast  fully  known."     Here  was  no  mystification,  no  duping; 

all  was  clear  as  the  day.     The  Apostles  could  declare  that  they  had 

not  handled  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the 

truth,  had  commended  themselves  to  every  man*s  conscience  in  the 

sight  of  God.     2   Cor.   iv.   2.     All   Scripture— history,   proverbs, 

parables,  epistles,  psalms  or  spiritual  songs — "  is  given  by  inspiration 

of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine^  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 

instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 

throughly  furnished  to  all  good  works."  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.      When 

the  word  is  forsaken,  men  get  in  endless  mazes  lost.     To  be  clear  in 

doctrine,   ministers   must  preach  according  to  the  word.     "Those 

who  abide  not  in  the  doctrine  oi  Christ  have  not  God."  2  John  ix. 

Thus  error  is  destructive  to  the  soul's  best  interests,  for  it  robs  man  of 

God.     To  teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men,  is  to  err 

egregiously. 

It  is  to  place  man  in  the  chair  of  the  lawgiver,  and  exalt  him  on  a 
par  with  God.  A  bishop  is  to  hold  fast  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath 
been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  with  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort 
and  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  Titus  ii.  9.  Yes,  magna  est  Veritas, 
etpr^valebiL    It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  opponents  could  not 
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resist  the  wisdom  and  spirit  With  which  Stephen  spoke.  Acts  vi.  10. 
O  the  power  of  truth  f  *'  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free,** 

n.  Apostolic  Preaching  was  charactseissd  by  dbpbndenos 
ON  THE  Holt  Spirit. 

The  Apostles  were  forhidden  to  leave  Jerusalem  to  prosecute  their 
holy  mission,  until  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  They  waited 
.for  the  blessing,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  were  then  ftilly  prepared  for  the  work.  They 
invariably  attributed  their  success  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  And 
what  other  power  could  have  enabled  them  to  grapple  with  and 
vanquish  such  colossal  forms  of  evil?  The  mighty  signs  wrought 
were  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Rom.  xv.  19.  No  part  <^ 
the  glory  whatever  was  taken  to  themselves  by  the  Apostles.  They 
ascribed  it  all  to  God,  through  the  amazing  energy  of  the  Spirit, 
which  made  the  word  they  preached  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Heb.  iv.  12.  Seeing  the  mighty 
influence  the  Spirit  gave  the  Apostles,  Simon  Magus  sought  to 
purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money,  that  on  whomso- 
ever he  laid  his  hand,  that  Spirit  with  all  his  miraculous  influences 
might  descend.  But  this  glorious  gift  cannot  be  bought  with  money. 
It  can  be  secured  only  by  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How 
often  did  the  Spirit  signally  work  whilst  the  Apostles  were  preaching. 
While  Peter  was  speaking  to  Cornelius,  and  those  assembled  on  that 
interesting  occasion,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  that  heard 
the  word.  Acts  x.  44.  The  Apostles  being  like  Barnabas,  ^'fuU 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  eminently  successful.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  them  according  to  the  promise^ 
**  a  shiu'p  threshing  instrument  having  teeth,"  by  which  they  were 
enabled  *'  to  thresh  the  mountains,  and  make  them  small,  and  the  hills 
too  as  chaff?"  Isa.  xli.  IS.  Nothing  was  impossible  to  such  men. 
If  ministers  were  equally  undw  the  power  of  the  Holy'  Ghost>  their 
preaching  would  produce  similar  effects  nowy  for  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  not  straitened.  The  holiest  men,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  have  ever  been  the  most  successful  ministers. 

The  Word  of  God  is  still  the  "  Sword  of  the  Spirit,"  and  whe^ 
properly  wielded,  cannot  fail  to  do  much  execution.  <*  I  came  not 
unto  you,"  said  Paul,  "  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wisdom, 
declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God."  "  My  speech,"  said  he, 
<^  and  my  preaching  was  not  with,  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  4. 
Here  was  the  grand  secret  of  success.  The  Spirit  prepares  for  the 
work,  *'  for  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another,  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another, 
faith,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another,  the  gifts  of  healing,  by  the 
same  Spirit ;  to  another,  the  working  of  miracles ;  to  another,  pro- 
phecy ;  to  another,   discerning  of  spirits ;  to  another,   divers  kinds 
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of  tongaes ;  to  another,  the  interpretation  of  tongues ;  but  all  these 
worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  wilL"     1  Cor.  xii.  8 — 12. 

Barnabas  was  not  only  a  good  man,  but  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith,  and  we  are  prepared  for  what  follows,  "  that  much 
people  were  added  unto  the  Lord***  Acts  xi.  24.  In  him  was  no 
lukewarmness,  but  real,  spiritual,  heavenly  life.  He  had  not  merely 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  but  he  was  filled  with  the  Spirit.  A  man 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  have  pity  and  ardent  love  for  the 
souls  of  sinners;  the  word  he  speaks  will  be  with  power,  for 
he  will  have  power  with  God,  and  will  prevail  All  his  labour 
will  be  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  thus  his  motives 
being  pure,  he  will  greatly  honour  him,  "for  them  that  honour 
me,"  says  God,  "I  will  honour."  O  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  first  ministers  were!  All  such  will  be  successful 
Their  humility,  sincerity,  prayer,  and  efibrts  vnll  be  all  owned 
and  blessed  of  God.  Barnabas  was  also  full  of  faith,  in  other 
words,  he  was  deeply  operated  upon  by  the  unseen  realities  of 
eternity.  This  only  can  sufficiently  influence  a  Gospel  minister  as 
a  labourer  in  God's  vineyard.  A  man  full  of  faith  will  not  limit 
God,  or  the  saving  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood.  He  will  have  faith  in 
the  power  of  truth,  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of  Grod  to  save ; 
and  will  not  timorously  look  at  the  difficulties,  but  rely  on  the  pro- 
mises, which  are  yea  and  amen,  and  in  fact  consider  nothing  im- 
possible. His  faith  in  the  power  of  the  truth,  will  be  as  great  as 
the  case  may  demand,  and  he  will  consider  all  things  as  possible. 
And  such  qualifications  had  Barnabas— how  then  could  he  be  other- 
wise than  very  successful  ?  If  there  was  one  leading  idea  which 
operated  on  the  Apostles  more  than  another,  it  was  that  contained 
in  the  vision  to  Zechariah,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Zech.  iv.  6.  Thi^  Apostles  did 
in  truth  honour  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  necessary  and  most 
important  duty  a  minister  can  perform. 

in.  Apostouc  Prbachikg  was  distinguished  Br  INTENSE  Love 
FOR  Souls. 

Without  this  love,  preaching  itself  honourable  and  ennobling  as 
it  is,  will  in  many  cases  be  disheartening,  particularly  if  there  is 
a  want  of  immediate  success ;  whilst  love  for  souls  will  surmount 
every  obstacle.  It  will  lead  to  the  most  untiring  assiduity  and  labour, 
the  most  earnest  and  persevering  prayer,  and  the  most  constant  and 
full  devotion  of  all  that  is  possessed  to  God.  See  how  the  Apostles 
laboured,  '^warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all 
wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Col.  ii.  28.  However  ignorant  we  may  be  of  those  with  whom  we 
may  come  in  contact,  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  each  one  has  got 
a  soul,  for  which  it  is  our  duty  to  care  and  labour.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul  stamps  it  with  incalculable  value.  It  is  capable  of  the 
greatest  happiness,  and  the  profoundest  misery.  The  query,  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  has  never  yet  been 
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answered.  Without  dwelling  on  the  immense  value  of  the  soul, 
and  being  properly  influenced  therewith ;  all  preaching  will  be  cold 
and  heardess.  See  what  it  cost  to  redeem  it,  thence  learn  its  worth. 
There  was  no  coldness  or  heartlessness  in  Apostolic  preaching.  There 
was  zeal  and  fire,  for  the  zeal  of  the  Lord,  seemed  to  eat  them  up. 
They  could  say  to  the  people,  "  we  seek  not  yours,  but  you,"  the  only 
principle  which  will  operate  in  thawing  the  frozen  selfishness  of 
men.  O  for  more  love  for  souls,  such  as  the  Apostles  had,  such  as 
has  since  been  possessed  by  many  noble  men,  who  were  burning  and 
shining  lights  in  their  day  and  generation,  rescuing  thousands  of 
aouls  from  the  pit  of  eternal  perdition.  If  the  weight  of  souls  was 
laid  on  men's  hearts,  they  would  be  as  fiames  of  fire  on  every  hand. 
This  is  what  is  wanting  to  hasten  on'  the  Millennium.  Intense  love 
for  Christ  and  souls,  would  produce  more  good  in  one  year,  than 
will  be  produced  in  a  hundred  without  it.  Thus  Apostolic  preaching 
was  characterized  by  oneness  of  object.  And  what  was  that  object 
which  influenced  the  Apostles  in  every  movement?  It  was  the 
salvation  of  souls — incomparably  the  greatest  object  any  being  can 
have  in  view.  Before  this,  all  others  sink  in  utter  insignificance, 
^^d  to  this  glorious  object  the  Apostles  bent  their  undivided  atten- 
tion.    Excellence  in  any  thing  is  gained  by  this  means.     If 

"  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.*' 

What  can  be  done  in  soul-saying  work,  if  the  attention  be  divided  ? 
No  small  part  of  the  want  of  success  in  the  ministry  now-a-days, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this.  He  that  will  be  successful,  in  general 
may  be  so,  it  that  be  the  main  object  of  his  life.  "  No  man  that 
warreth,"  said  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to 
be  a  soldier."  2  Tim.  ii.  4.  Here  is  oneness  of  object,  and  this  is 
particularly  required  of  ministers.  To  be  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ  they  too  must  be  distinguished  for  oneness  of  object  and 
pursuit. 

IV.  Apostolic  Preaching  was  pbbcbdbd  by  and  followed 
BT  MUCH  Prater. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  for  so  far 
from  either  neglecting  prayer  or  undervaluing  it,  the  Apostles  placed 
it  on  a  par  with  preaching  ;  the  only  legitimate  place  it  can  occupy. 
They  would  "give  themselves  to  it,"  was  their  language.  In  a 
religious  community  there  are  various  secular  matters  to  be  attended 
to,  such  as  the  receiving  and  paying  of  monies,  keeping  accounts, 
&c.  ;  but  the  Apostles  who  found  others  capable  of  accomplishing 
these  pecuniary  affairs  would  leave  them  to  do  it,  in  order  as  they 
said,  that  they  might  give  themselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
•Uie  ministry  of  the  word.  Acts  vi.  4.  Glorious  and  disinterested 
example.  Can  we  wonder  at  Apostolic  success  ?  The  Apostles  were 
neither  lukewarm  in  their  love,  slothful  in  their  work,  secular  in 
their  pursuits,  nor  prayerless  in  their  labours.  They  laboured  like 
men  bent  on  success,  whom  nothing  less  would  satisfy;  and  who 
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employed  every  conceivable  means  to  gain  their  object;  and  as 
they  felt  that  success  depended  on  God's  blessing,  they  implored  it 
earnestly,  and  desired  others  to  aid  them  in  the  work  by  prayer, 
and  thus  help  them  mightily. 

In  this  matter  they  did  but  imitate  their  great  Master  and  ez- 
amplar.  He  had  set  them  the  example,  and  they  followed  his  steps. 
Having  gained  the  blessings  they  desired  by  prayer,  they  sought  to 
retain  the  advantage  by  the  same  means.  How  earnestly  they  prajred 
for  those  whom  they  had  gathered  to  Christ.  Thus  the  Apostles, 
though  endued  with  power  firom  on  high,  prayed  as  though  tli^ 
had  it  not  Peter  went  to  the  house-top  to  pray,  and  was  engaged 
in  that  holy  exercise  when  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  stood  at  the 
gate,  and  thus  he  was  suitably  and  divinely  prepared  to  acccranpany 
them,  having  got  a  message  from  Gkid  to  convey  tMtanter  to  thdr 
master.  O,  to  go  from  a  throne  of  grace  to  a  people  thirsting  for 
heavenly  knowledge;  to  carry  the  sacred  fire  from  God's  throne 
to  men's  hearts  I  So  it  was  with  Peter,  for  while  he  was  speaking 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them.  Acts  x.  44.  Let  ministers  ever  go 
from  the  throne  of  grace  to  minister  the  word  to  the  people ;  and 
the  word  shall  not  return  void.  It  shall  be  prospered  in  the  thing 
whereunto  it  is  sent.  The  disciples  contmued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication  prior  to  that  remarkable  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  iL  14.  On  another  occasion, 
the  disciples  being  threatened,  appealed  to  the  Lord  God,  who  had 
made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  desired 
that  he  would  grant  unto  his  servants  that  with  all  boldness  they  might 
preach  the  word,  by  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs 
and  wonders  might  be  done  by  the  name  of  the  holy  child  Jesus. 
**  And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  where  they  were 
assembled  together ;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  they  spake  the  Word  of  God  with  all  boldness.  Acts  iv.  24,  31. 
So  deeply  were  the  Apostles  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  prayer,  that  they  never  failed  to  employ  it.  Hiey  considered  aU 
those  who  assisted  in  their  prayers  as  ^  helpers,"  and  in  order  that 
the  ^^word  of  the  Lord  might  have  firee  course  and  be  glorified," 
desired  the  prayers  of  the  people.  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  Paul  sought 
the  prayers  of  the  Colossians,  that  a  door  of  utterance  might  be 
opened  to  him  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  he  was  then 
in  bonds.  Col.  iv.  3.  In  the  prison  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  and 
Silas  had  pirayed,  the  doors  fiew  open,  and  every  one's  bands  veere 
loosed,  whilst  a  greater  moral  miracle — ^the  end  of  all  their  sufferings 
and  prayers  was  accomplished,  in  the  jailor  crying  out,  '^  What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved."  Acts  xvi.  30.  We  have  heard  of  a  miDistes 
who  for  several  years  never  prayed  in  private^  but  he  saw  afterwards 
cause  to  regret,  'and  deeply  repented  of  it.  To  omit,  or  even  to 
perform  this  duty  negligently  or  coldly,  is  to  cut  off  our  right  arm* 
It  is  partly  to  act  the  Atheist,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
Omnipotence.  If  the  Apostles  with  all  their  supernatural  gifts  and 
transcendent  graces,  found  it  needful  to  pray  earnestly,  how  much 
more  do  we  who  come  so  vastly  short  in  zeal  and  endowments? 
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Apostolic  preaching  being  thus  characterised  by  much  prayer,  carried 
'With  it  nndion.  It  distilled  as  the  dew,  or  like  rain  on  the  tender  grass. 
"Whether  the  Word  was  delivered  in  Jerusalem,  on  Mars'  Hill,  or  by  the 
river  side  at  Philippi,  it  was  successful ;  for  a  Dionysius,  a  Damaris,  a 
Liydia,  and  thousanas  of  others,  were  the  fruits.  This  unction  gives  a 
charm  to  ^eachmg  to  which  mere  oratory,  however  fascinating,  can  lay 
no  clfum.  Heartfelt  words  beget  heartfelt  feelings.  In  a  word,  they  beget 
life. 

Y.  Apostolic  PREACHiNa  was  characterised  bt  supreme  reqard  for 
THE  Honour  and  Glory  of  God.  y 

The  Apostles  had  been  brought  to  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ; — God 
-who  had  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  became  the 
object  of  their  supreme  regard.  To  Him  they  were  united,  and  having  in  a 
measure  proper  views  of  His  nature,  they  sought  to  honour  Him.  They 
gloried  in  nothing  but  what  had  respect  to  His  glory,  for  they  felt  they 
'were  indebted  to  Him  for  everything.  They  looked  upon  themselves  but 
as  messeneers  or  instruments.  *^  Who  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  V* 
1  Cor.  iiL  6.  "Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this  ?  or  why  look  ye 
so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made 
ibis  man  to  walk  V  Acts  iiL  12.  This  conduct  must  have  been  pleasing 
to  God,  and  undoubtedly  led  him  to  give  his  blessing  so  much  to  th^ 
sanctified  labours.  ^  Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour."  In  looking 
at  the  trophies  won  to  the  cross,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  subject,  for  God  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another,  however 
excellent  he  may  be.  All  the  glory  of  man's  salvation  belongs  to  God. 
•*  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watereth  ;  but  God  gave  the  increase."  1  Cor. 
iii.  6.  The  Apostles  sought  not  human  honour,  preferment,  or  distinction ; 
the  i^ood  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  God,  actuated  them  in  everything.  All 
motives  are  known  to  the  Divine  Being.  Their  motives  were  of  the- 
purest  kind.  They  could  appeal  to  Him  who  knows  all  things,  in  proof 
of  their  love  towards  Him.  In  ministering  the  everlasting  Gospel,  self 
must  be  altogether  lost,  and  God  be  allin  alL 

VL  Apostolic  Preaching  was  characterised  by  Faith. 

There  was  strong  faith  in  the  truth  the  Apostles  preached.  They  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  the  truth  of  GU)d.  There  was  faitn  in  the  power  of  God 
-which  they  believed  would  be  exercised  in  saving  sinners.  There  was 
strong  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  which  they  believed  could  cleanse  the 
vilest  sinner  ;  hence,  when  the  jailor  cried  out, "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? "  Paul  and  Silas  instantly  replied,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  having  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it, 
though  of  the  jailor,  and  of  his  manner  of  life,  they  had  received  no 
information  whatever.  And  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  so  many 
bein^  pricked  to  the  heart,  cried  out,  "  Men  and  Brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  %  Peter  at  once  replied,  "Repent  and  be  baptised  every  one. of  you, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holv  Ghost."  Acts  xxii.  37,  38.  Here  was  unshaken  faith 
^  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  difficult 
for  the  faith  of  the  Apostles.  That  faith  placed  them,  above  the  fear  of 
man.  They  boldly  preached  the  Gospel  to  magistrates^  princes,  and 
monarchs,  offering  salvation  to  them  all.  They  believed  it  to  be  Gbd's 
•will  that  none  should  perish,  hence  whv  should  they  doubt  1  O,  why 
should  there  not  be  faith  in  a  preached  word.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  Yes,  free  unmerited  grace.  It  is  the  word  of  eternal 
truth.     It  is  a  message  of  mercy  through  what  Christ  hath  done  for 
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a  siDful  world.  Will  not  Ood  fulfil  his  word  1  Will  be  not  be  gracioi 
and  merciful  1  Faith  exclaims  he  must,  he  will.  Such  faith  the  Apostl 
had.  And  was  it  dishonoured  ?  Let  Paul's  words  show — *'  Now  than! 
be  unto  God,  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  makei 
manifest  the  saTour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place." 

VII.  Apostolic  PRBAcraNO  was  chaeacterised  by  Earnestness. 
No  one  can  see  the  self-^ienying  labours  of  the  Apostles  without  feelii 

they  were  in  earnest,  for  they  were  "  in  labours  moi«  abundant,  in  strip 
above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft."  They  neith 
could  nor  would  have  undergone  such  herculean  labours  had  they  not  be 
in  earnest.  Nor  was  their  zeal  without  knowledge  or  design.  They  h 
a  gigantic  work  before  them,  beini;  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  t 
world  to  God.  Could  anything  less  than  earnestness  have  done  1  Th< 
men  it  was  said,  "that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  coi 
hither."  Acts  xviL  6.  Earnest  religious  men  are  required  to  create  mo 
revolutions.  Earnestness  begets  attention, and  attention  to  religion, religi( 
concern.  The  earnest  man  imbues  others  with  his  spirit.  An  earn 
minister  will  in  general  beffet  an  earnest  people.  This  earnestness  mi 
never  relax  in  a  minister,  for  if  it  does,  it  will  have  a  withering  infltien< 
for  like  priest,  like  people,  and  vice  versa.  This  earnestness  is  as  easenl 
in  building  up  churches,  as  in  planting  them.  In  the  Apostles  we  see 
exemplified  in  both  respects.  What  earnestness  in  watching  over 
fiock  which  Christ  had  bought  with  his  own  blood !  What  care 
the  young ;  what  mourning  over  the  fallen ;  what  efibrts  to  restore  the 
what  tears ;  what  sounding  of  the  bowels,  so  that  those  with  wh 
they  came  in  contact,  or  to  whom  the  Epistles  were  written,  must  have 
the  Apostles  were  indeed  in  earnest.  This  is  a  point  of  incalOnla 
importance,  and  happy  indeed  will  the  day  be,  when  everywhere  there 
an  earnest  ministry.  Without  it  we  shall  continue  to  see  as  John  Foe 
remarks,  *'  comparatively  little  of  the  Gospel  as  a  deep  spiritual  po^ 
kindling  heavenly  life  and  energy  in  the  bosoms  of  men  individuaUy.** 

VIII.  Apostolic  Preaching  was  characterised  bt  great  plains 
OP  Speech  and  Uncompromising  Fidelity. 

Paul  could  declare  that  to  spare  the  Corinthians,  he  had  not  come 
Corinth.  2  Cor.  i.  23.  See  in  his  Epistles  with  what  faithfulness  he  d 
with  them.  And  it  was  the  same  generally,  for  the  Apostles  spa 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  Jew  nor  Gentile.  It  is  true  they  risked  their  1 
thereby  ;  but  what  of  that  1  They  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  th 
How  different  was  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  in  France  prio 
the  great  Revolution,  of  whom  we  read  that  **  they  filled  their  sacred  oi 
with  a  degree  of  fear  and  reserve  ;  they  were  afraid  of  clashing  with 
prevailing  mode,  and  strenuously  endeavoured  to  gain  indulgence  both 
their  profession,  and  their  discourses.  Conforming  themselves  to 
taste  of  their  audiences,  they  carefully  avoided  whatever  approached 
positive  doctrines  and  principles  of  religion,  whilst  they  dwelt  with  n 
complacency  on  whatever  is  connected  with  mere  human  morality.  T 
employed  religion  as  a  convenient  assistance  only,  which  it  was  necea 
to  disguise  with  all  possible  dexterity,  in  order  to  escape  deridon,  and  1 
were  ashamed  of  the  Grospel,  instead  of  boldly  confessing  it."  Need  w 
wonder  at  the  inevitable  result  of  such  timidity — licentiousness,  infide 
anarchy  1  Now  in  Apostolic  preaching  there  was  nothing  of  this  weak 
and  time-serving  prostitution  of  a  sacred  ofiice.  In  their  preaching  1 
were  courteous  but  plain ;  deeply  affectionate,  but  pointed  and  feithful 
in  anything  fidelity  is  reouired,  it  is  in  the  ministry.  Eternal  things 
destinies  are  there  handled.  To  daub  a  man  with  nntempered  moi 
from  a  motive  of  kindness  and  tenderness,  is  to  prove  the  greatest  trs 
Qtk  earth.    It  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  physician  who  possesses  a^sover 
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remedj  for  a  dangerous  disease,  but  who  merely  adminiBters  opiates.  All 
nature  would  execrate  such  conduct,  and  such  a  man. 

IX.  ApostoXic  Preaching  was  characterised  by  great  Success. 

The  success  attending  Apostolic  preaching,  is  patent  to  any  one  who  is  at 
all  &miliar  with  the  state  of  things  in  Judea  and  ail  the  surrounding 
provinces  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  astounding  changes  wrought  in 
tiie  people  by  Apostolic  preaching.  They  were  turned  from  dumb  idols, 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  Gk>d.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  a 
few  of  those  achievements  which  resulted  from  ApostoUc  preaching.  We 
have  the  names  of  towns,  cities,  and  provinces  in  which  the  Word 
triumphed.  From  Jerusalem  to  lilyricum,  mij^hty  signs  and  wonders 
were  wrought.  We  may  conceive  the  glow  of  grateful  feeling  which 
pervaded  the  breasts  of  the  Apostles,  as  Ihey  gazed  on  the  extensive 
triumphs  of  the  cross.  They  saw  that  their  labours  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Apostolic  preaching  was  one  continued  triumph,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  adversaries,  and  mighty  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter  in  the 
superstitious  errors  of  the  Gentiles,  and  blind  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  who 
could  view  nothing  with  a  fisivourable  eye,  which  did  not  savour  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  In  fact,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time, 
heathenism  was  completely  overthrown  in  the  Boman  JBmpire,  and  He 
whom  God  had  set  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  was  paramount  evervwhere. 
Nothing  could  stand  before  Apostolic  preaching.  The  Gospel  is  designed 
to  triumph.  It  has  in  it  the  power  to  do  so.  It  has  seen  the  principles 
i)i  every  system  opposed  to  it  vanquished.  Where,  in  Apostolic  writings, 
do  we  find  as  now,  lamentation  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Gospel  to  meet 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  ?  Nowhere,  but  we  meet 
continually  with  grateful  expressions  for  glorious  success.  What  hinders 
it  from  b^g  so  now. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Biography,  when  written  with  discrimination,  candour,  ability,  and 
indgment,  is  confessedly  a  very  useful  branch  of  study.  The  misfortune 
however,  is  that  these  qualities  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Most  biogra- 
phies are  written  by  near  relatives,  or  admiring  friends  of  the  departed, 
and,  naturally  enough,  those  things  are  made  duly  prominent  which  are 
most  gratifying  to  the  author,  and  most  creditable  to  the  deceased.  There 
is,  also,  in  human  nature  a  tendency  charitably  to  forget  the  imperfections, 
and  magnify  the  excellences  of  the  departed.  This,  within  proper  limits, 
is  perhaps  well,  for  we  have  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  grave 
by  unnecessarily  recurring  to  the  faults  of  the  dead,  seeing,  there  is  not 
much  good  likely  to  result  from  it.  But  this  feeling  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  hence  the  living  sinner  occasionally  becomes,  when 
dead,  the  chronicled  or  canonised  saint,  without  any  very  particular  or 
strong  evidence  of  moral  change  previous  to  dissolution.  He  has  virtues 
attributed  to  him  which,  when  living,  had  no  ostensible  existence,  or 
were  very  feeble.  His  faults  are  either  overlooked,  or  attenuated  to  a 
*' mathematical  point,"  invisible,  certainly,  to  vulgar  eyes ;  while  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  conveniently  dismissed  with  the  hacknied  remark,  that 
''he  was  not  an  aogel,  and  had  some  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature," 
hut,  of  course,  the  most  ordinary  and  innocent  of  them.  In  fact,  if  the 
subjects  of  some  biographies  were  permitted  to  return  to  earth  and  read 
the  record  of  their  own  character  and  life,  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
recognise  their  identity.  By  some  magic  power,  the  transformation 
effected  is  so  complete,  that  their  own  recollection  and  consciousness 
would  deny  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  narrative.  This  fact  is 
becoming  so  generally  and  unpleasantly  felt,  that  many  persons  habitu- 
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ally,  and  almost  nnoonscioiislj  make  some  abatement  fr<Hn  the  reeofd 
when  reading  this  kind  of  literature,  ^ograi^j,  too,  of  the  ordinary  Bort^ 
is  often  so  very  stereotyped  in  its  method  and  style,  that  one  can  scareriy 
help  anticipatmg,  both  as  to  the  general  £&ots  and  arrangement,  what  is 
coming  next.  Ine  things  narrated  are  frequently  the  most  ordinary  &c;a 
of  human  life — the  every- day  deeds,  not  of  one  person,  but  of  many  with 
little  or  nothmg  pectUiar  to  the  individual  whose  history  is  being  recorded; 
while  the  order  and  phraseolcjgy  are  but  a  reiteration  of  the  well  known 
^  shibboleth "  of  th^  biogn^hio  class.  A  portion  of  this,  however,  as  to 
biocr^phy  in  general,  is  pernape  inevitable,  and  must  not  be  condenuaed 
with  too  much  severity.  Originality,  aud  broad  distinctiveness  are, 
after  all,  very  rare  things  in  actual  me.  If  therefore  the  generality  oi 
biographic  sketches  presented  subjects  of  extreme  excellence  or  supernatu- 
ral virtue,  some,  especially  the  sceptical  on  such  points,  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  believing  them.  They  would  contradict,  not  only  their  obser- 
vation, which  is  of  great  importance  in  practical  matters,  but  perhaps  their 
usual  consciousness  and  natural  instincts  also.  If,  then,  every  person  is  to 
have  a  bioj^raphy,  we  must  be  content  with  general  sameness,  or  be  put  to 
the  pain  of  reading  what  seems  to  us  to  be  very  much  like  a  Ue,  or,  at  leasts 
not  verv  obviously  true. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surpridng  that  biography  should  not  be  so 
interesting  and  profitable,  especially  to  thoughtfm,  intelligent  men,  as  it 
otherwise  would  be.  An  improvement  is  "  most  devoutly  to  be  desired," 
especiallv  in  the  reli^ous  portion  of  this  species  of  writing,  for  it  is  unde- 
niable toat  this,  which  might  be  the  most  interesting,  having  a  higher 
type  of  character  to  deal  with,  is  frequently  the  least  attractive,  parti- 
cularly to  the  general  reader.  Abstract  truth  may  be  beautiful,  but  truth 
in  acttml  life  is  likely  to  be  the  most  successful  teacher  of  men  in  generah 
We  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  what  has  been  done,  can,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  be  repeated ;  hence  the  study  of  the  lives  of  eminent 
men  is  fraught  with  great  practical  benefits,  especially  to  young  persons. 
To  know  how  a  successful  general  gained  a  battle,  is  perhaps  of  equal 
importance  to  the  military  student  as  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
military  science,— at  least,  it  would  define  and  practicalise  his  knowledge, 
and  give  development  to  his  principles.  It  is  somewhat  similar  with 
regard  to  religious  principle  ana  character,  so  that  a  well  written  biogra- 
phy of  a  man  eminent  in  spiritual  things,  must  be  pregnant  with  utility. 
We  would  not  therefore  annihilate  this  class  of  works ;  but  possibly  it 
would  be  well  to  diminish  the  number,  that  the  quality  might  be  improved. 
Why  should  a  man  attempt  to  write  a  biography  unless  he  has  got  a 
suitable  person  for  a  subject,  and  sufficient  materials  for  his  work  ?  We 
respect  the  feeling  of  friends  and  neighbours  who  seek  gratification  in 
emoalming  the  memory  of  the  departed ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  a  thing  may  be  locally  interesting  without  being  ^cwcra%  so.  unless 
there  is  something  which  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,— something  to  individualise  and  identify  him,  it  is  not  likely  that 
intelligent  or  even  general  readers  will  feel  much  interest  in  the  narrative. 
We  want  nothing  unique,  anomalous,  eccentric,  supernatural,  for  in  the 
utility  of  these,  as  a  general  rule,  we  have  not  very  strong  faith ;  nor  do 
we  look  for  new  religious  principles  or  motives.  But  we  might  reasonably 
expect  some  new  phase  of  Christian  character,  some  fuller  development 
of  principle,  or  some  finer  hue  in  religious  graces.  Otherwise,  we  can  read 
in  actual  life,  every  da]^  all  that  the  biography  reveals  to  us,  with  this 
advantage,  that  we  have  the  original  passing  before  us.  Some  originality, 
therefore,  in  composition  and  arrangement,  we  might,  and  ought  to  have, 
which  would  give  an  increased  relish  to  this  class  of  literature,  and  make 
its  perusal  the  means  of  greater  profit. 
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The  objections  to  biography  press  with  increased  weight  against  Auto" 
hioffraphy,  for  while  few  can  or  do  write  impartially  about  their  de- 
parted friends,  still  fewer  do  so  in  relation  to  themselves.  The  self-love, 
self-conceit,  and  vanity  of  man  are  so  great,  and  he  has  such  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  at  stake  when  writing  of  himself,  that  he  is  liker  a  god  than 
a  man  in  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency ;  who  can  give  the  world  his 
autobiography,  and  publish  it  while  yet  alive  without  Paine*8  hacknied 
**/ "  obtruding  itself  in  some  of  its  forms  on  the  reader's  attention  be- 
yond what  is  either  needful  or  pleasant?  Still,  there  are  here  and 
there  men  who  are  equal  to  a  task  so  herculean  and  noble;  but 
they  are  very  few,  and,  ii  we  mistake  not,  onlv  occur  in  cases  where  na- 
ture has  mixed  the  elements  in  their  moral  constitution  after  a  very 
favourable  and  somewhat  special  manner.  And  even  where  there  is  this 
natural  advantage,  to  maintain  self  abnegation  entire  and  throughout,  it 
will,  we  suspect,  require  an  effort  prodigious  as  that  by  which  the  sweating 
Sisyphus  rolled  his  big  stone  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.*  Should  nature, 
however,  in  such  a  case,  be  supplemented  by  grace,  the  victory  will  be 
more  easy  and  complete,  and  self  may,  particularly  in  matters  pertaining 
to  God  and  religion,  be,  for  the  moment  at  least,  ignored.  Such  a  man  may, 
so  fu*,  lose  self  consciousness  and  be  absorbed  in  his  subject,  which,  as  it 
relates  to  Jehovah,  is  the  most  sublime  and  overwhelming,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  inspiring  than  a  draught  of  the  cool  and  limpid  "  Castalian 
spring."  Thus  qualified,  he  may,  while  guidiag  his  pen,  cease  to  behold  the 
dominant  image  of  himself,  and  give  to  the  world,  should  his  life  supply 
the  needful  facts,  an  interesting  and  useful  Autobiography. 

Persons  of  this  class,  however,  are  like  angel's  visits,  **few  and  far 
between,"  and  consequently  our  literature  is  very  scantily  supplied  with 
good  Autobiography.  In  the  circumstances,  this  result  is  rather  a  mercy 
than  otherwise,  for  fulsome  and  self  glorifying  Autobiography  would  be  an 
insuperable  nuisance.  The  self-writ^n  story  of  John  Nelson  one  may  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  &,cts  in  his  life  were,  in  many  respects, 
peculiar  to  himself  and  such  as  no  one  else  could  fully  and  accurately 
relate,  unless  he  had  been  like  Luke  with  Paul,  his  vigilant  companion  at  the 
time.  3ut  there  are  few  John  Nelsons  as  Autobiographers ; — very  few  that 
possess  the  simplicity  of  character,  singleness  of  aim,  purity  of  motive, 
and  self-forgetfidness,  which  are  so  ne^ul  for  this  species  of  writiag. 
Individuals  there  are,  who  possess  some  of  these,  but  few  combine  the 
whole,  and  still  fewer  unite  tnerewith  a  life  of  such  varied  and  interesting 
mcidents  as  signalized  the  course  of  this  hardy  soldier  of  the  Cross.  We  are 
therefore  not  expecting  a  large  part  of  our  literature  to  consist  in  Autobi- 
ography. Not  that  we  object  to  it  in  itself;  but  where  the  necessary 
quahfioations  and  facts  do  not  exist,  we  think  "  a  more  excellent  way"  is, 
not  to  lay  the  invention  of  Caxton  under  contribution,  but  leave  it  for 
wiser,  nobler,  and  more  useful  purposes.  Lovetruth. 


PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

SKETCH  OF  SCHAMTL,  THB  WARRIOR  PROPHET. 

Baron  Haxthausen  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  this  remarkable  man  from  a  private  authority,  for  whose  means 
of  obtaining  information  he  vouches.  It  agrees  entirely  with  the  account 
published  by  Bodenstadt  in  1849 : — 

*  If  our  worthy  Ck>iTe8poiicleDt  means  the  allusion  to  apply  tiiroughont^  Second 
and  Third  Editions  of  Autobiographies  must  prove  fearful  affairs^  for  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus  no  sooner  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  than  it  rolled  back  with 
accelerated  velocity^  when  it  had  to  be  rolled  up  again  with  prodigious  effort.  In 
this  view,  the  public  ihow  unwonted  grace  in  not  qften  calling  for  Second  Editions  of 
this  class  of  Works. 
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''In  stature  Schamjl  is  not  tall,  but  of  very  noble  and  handsome  pro- 
portions. He  is  not  by  nature  physically  strong,  but  he  has  acquired 
remarkable  power  and  vigour  by  everjr  kind  of  bomly  exercise.  His  head, 
of  a  beautiful  and  regular  shape,  his  aquiline  nose,  small  mouth,  blue 
eyes,  blond  hair  and  beard,  and  delicate  white  skin,  seem  to  point  rather 
to  a  Germanic  than  an  Eastern  extraction.  Hjs  hands  uid  feet  are 
formed  of  the  most  beautiful  symmetry,  his  mien  and  every  movement  are 
proud  and  dignified.  From  his  childhood  he  manifested  an  iron  character, 
a  calm  dignity  in  his  whole  demeanour,  which  nothing  could  shake.  He 
courted  solitude,  and  mainttuned  a  reserve  towards  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  his  master,  Moollah  Djelal  Eddin,  to  whom  he  has  always 
been  affectionately  attached,  and  to  whom  he  still  shows  the  deepest  vene- 
ration and  unreserved  filial  obedience.  Entire  davs  and  nights  has 
he  passed  in  the  rocky  defiles  of  his  native  mountains,  buried  in  me  study 
of  the  Koran,  the  Arabian  theosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of  Soofism,  together 
with  the  ancient  Persian  heroic  legends  and  songs.  He  has  manifestly 
faith  in  himself  and  in  his  vocation  as  a  prophet  sent  by  Allah." 

All  accounts  agree  that  SchamyFs  eloquence  is  no  less  persuasive  than 
his  character  is  commanding.  A  chief  of  the  western  Caucasus  with  whom 
he  lived  for  a  short  time  beautifully  describes  this  in  the  graphic  imajsery 
which  Orientals  always  have  at  their  command.  ''  Flames  sparkle  m>m 
his  eyes,  and  fiowers  are  scattered  from  hi^  lips.**  A  proclamation  whidi 
he  issued  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  successes,  furnishes  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  description.  The  following  extract  breathes 
almost  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  :— 

^  Ye  have  seen  how  small  was  the  number  of  warriors  in  comparison 
with  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  ;  yet  they  fled  before  us,  for  strength  is  with 
the  £a,ithful.  The  Bussians  have  taken  Akhulgo,  and  have  razed  its  walls 
to  the  ground.  Allah  permitted  this,  to  chastise  you  for  your  unbelief  ioc 
he  knows  what  you  think  and  all  your  projects.  But  I  mocked  the  power 
of  our  enemies,  and  drove  them  from  Aschiltach,  and  smote  them  at 
Tiletli,  and  turned  their  efforts  into  shame.  When  after  that  the  Pasha 
(General  Fesi)  with  his  great  army  drew  near  Tiletli  to  avenge  the  slain, 
and  when,  in  spite  of  our  brave  resistance,  he  succeeded  in  tddng  posses- 
sion of  half  the  aoul,  so  that  day  after  day  we  looked  for  the  last  battle, 
when  suddenly  Allah  lamed  his  arm  and  darkened  his  sight,  so  that  he  could 
not  use  his  advantages,  but  hastened  back  by  the  way  he  came.  No  one 
drove  our  enemies  back  but  their  evil  consciences ;  for  their  xmbelief  made 
them  tremble,  and  they  fled  because  they  dared  not  to  stay  within  sight  of 
thefaithful.»'' 

The  capture  of  Akhulgo,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract^  is  the 
last  important  success  against  Schamyl,  of  which  the  Kussians  are  able  to 
boast.  It  took  place  in  1839  under  General  Grabbe.  Schamyl,  with  tiie 
aid,  it  is  said,  of  some  Polish  deserters,  had  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  place  by  fortifications  on  the  European  plan,  and  a  desperate  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  Bussian  general,  the  very  women  fighting  like  so  many 
demons,  their  long  black  hair  streaming  in  disorder  over  their  bared 
bosoms.  An  eyewitness,  who  was  with  the  invading  army  on  the  occasion, 
describes  four  of  these  as  contriving,  in  the  last  moments  of  the  struggle, 
to  roll  down  an  enormous  piece  of  rock,  which  came  thundering  near  to 
him  and  crushed  several  of  his  soldiers.  Another,  immediately  after- 
wards, seized  her  young  child  who  was  clinging  to  her,  dashed  its  brains 
out  against  a  projecting  piece  of  rock,  and,  hurling  the  body  with  a  wild 
shriek  down  an  abyss,  sprang  after  it  herself,  followed  by  many  others. 
As  Schamyl  had  accumulated  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  in  Akhulgo,  which  was  built  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  his 
resistance  was  most  obstinate,  and  it  was  ^^e  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
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inTestment,  before  Grabbe,  finding  that  he  could  not  starve  the  place  out, 
determined  on  storming  it.  But,  when  at  last  taken,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Schamjl  was  not  in  it .  He  had  escaped,  and  with  two  or  three  of  his  most 
devoted  followers  lay  concealed  in  a  cave,  excavated  in  the  face  of  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  river  Kois-sou.  A  strong  watch  of  horse  and  foot  was 
immediately  set  over  this  retreat,  it  being  inaccessible  except  by  a  ladder, 
which  Schamyl  had  drawn  after  him.  But  the  first  dark  ni^ht  a  small 
raft  of  planks  was  lowered  by  a  rope  into  the  river.  Presently  a  Murid 
descended,  and  after  looking  carefully  around  him  gave  a  signal,  which 
brought  down  two  others,  one  of  them  in  the  white  garb  of  Schamyl. 
The  rope  was  now  cut,  and  the  raft  drifted  down  the  rapid  stream.  The 
Russian  guard  which  had  watched  the  proceeding  instantly  pursued, 
imagining  that  now  at  last  they  were  sure  of  their  game.  The  three 
Murids,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  all  slain  ;  but  when  the  Russians 
came  to  examine  the  corpses  not  one  of  them  was  Scbamyrs.  He  had 
remained  behind  ;  and,  while  the  enemy*s  whole  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  raft  as  it  floated  down,  he  lowered  himself  by  the  rope,  swam 
across  the  stream,  and  was  soon  safe  in  the  forests  on  the  opposite  bank. 
His  escape  was  attributed  to  the  miraculous  aid  of  Allah ;  the  spirit  of  the 
people  revived,  and  early  the  next  year  the  whole  country  of  the 
Tsenetchenes  was  in  revolt,  and  of  the  native  chie&  who  had  served 
against  him  in  the  Russian  army,  some  even  sent  back  the  decorations  they 
had  received,  and  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Czar. 

Instead  of  attempting  the  policy  which  has  been  followed  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  of  copying  European  institutions,  his  idea  has  been  to  reinvigo- 
rate  the  spirit  of  Islam,  merely  adopting  the  machinery  of  modem  civili- 
zation so  far  as  it  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  He  openly  professes  a 
divine  mission,  and,  before  engaging  in  any  important  undertaking, 
prepares  himself  by  a  religious  discipline  of  some  aays,  or  even  weeks. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  he  summons  his  Murids  and  the  Moollahs.  and 
declares  to  them  the  revelations  which  he  has  received.  His  propiietic 
character  is  not  doubted  by  any,  whereas  the  opinion  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  Easi-Moollah  continually  fluctuated.  Schamyl' s  failures,  when  such  do 
occur,  are  looked  on  as  a  trial  inflicted  by  Allah  upon  his  people,  and 
no  one  ascribes  the  least  blame  to  the  leader.  All  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Eastern  Caucasus,  differing  in  every  other  respect  from  one  another, 
now  r^rd  themselves  as  bound  together  under  a  theocratic  monarchy,  of 
which  he  is  the  authorized  exponent.  He  has  compiled  a  general  code  of 
laws,  and  parcelled  the  country  out  into  divisions,  each  uudir  a  Naib, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  the  law  in  cases  of  disputes,  regulate  blood- 
feuds,  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Schariat,  or  Mahommedan  ceremonial 
law,  ndse  the  taxes  (which  consist  of  the  tithe  of  each  harvest,  and  in 
some  few  cases  of  a  poll-tax  of  a  silver  rouble  for  each  family),  and 
superintend  the  military  levies.  Every  five  Naibdoms  are  formed  into  a 
province,  which  furnishes  1,600  armed  horsemen,  of  whom  every  10 
houses  in  an  aoul  are  bound  to  provide  one.  One  house  furnishes  the 
cavalier,  and  the  other  nine  find  him  in  maintenance  and  equipments. 
But  besides  this  standing  force,  every  male  from  16  to  30  is  trained  to 
arms,  and  must,  if  the  country  be  attacked,  turn  out  in  its  defence  ;  in 
which  case  the  cavalier  who  is  equipped  by  the  10  houses  takes  the 
command  of  the  rest  of  the  militia  from  the  other  nine.  Independently 
of  this  organization  Schamyl  has  a  body  guard  of  about  1,000  men,  —  the 
Murtosigators.  These  are  chosen  from  the  Murids  by  himself,  and 
selected  by  the  possession  of  extraordinary  religious  zead,  courage,  coolness 
in  danger,  and  absolute  devotion  to  his  will.  They  practise  the  most 
rigid  asceticism.  If  unmarried,  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  if 
married,  must  avoid  the  sight  of  their  wives  during  the  period  of  their 
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service.  These  men  constitute  SdiamyPs  executive  in  time  of  peace,  and 
his  most  trusty  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  It  is  said  no  one  of  them  has 
ever  £Etllen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Among  them  there  is  also 
a  hierachy,  e\ery  10  men  having  a  leader,  and  every  10  such  hands  a  cap- 
tain. Orders  and  decorations,  too,  are  not  unknown  in  Schamyrs 
scheme,  neither  are  emblems  of  disgrace.  Of  the  former,  the  highest  is  a 
pair  of  silver  epaulettes,  which  give  the  wearer  the  rank  of  a  prince.  Of 
the  latter,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  piece  of  felt,  which  is  tied  round  the 
arm  or  sewn  to  the  back.  Men  who  nave  the  misfortune  to  acquire  this 
ill-favoured  distinction,  which  indicates  cowardice,  generally  seek  to  rid 
themselves  of  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  in  battle. 

CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  X.  OF  SWEDEN. 

This  extraordinary  man  approached  closer  than  any  warrior  of  modem 
times  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  More  nearly  even  than  Napoleon, 
he  realized  the  heroes  of  Plutarch.  A  stoic  in  pacific :  he  was  a  Caesar 
in  military  life.  He  had  all  their  virtues,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
their  barlmrism.  Achilles  did  not  surpass  him  in  the  tbirst  for  warlike 
renown,  nor  Hannibal  in  the  perseverance  of  his  character  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  resources;  like  Alexander,  he  would  have  wept  because 
the  world  did  not  remain  to  conquer.  Indefatigable  in  fatigue,  resolute 
in  determination,  a  lion  in  heart ;  he  knew  no  fear  but  that  of  his  glory 
being  tarnished.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  constitution  of  iron,  he  was 
capable  of  undergoing  a  greater  amount  of  fatigue  than  any  of  his 
soldiers ;  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  when  some  of  his  officers  were  sinking 
under  the  exhaustion  of  protracted  watching,  he  desired  them  to  retire  to 
rest,  and  himself  took  their  place.  Out-stripping  all  others  in  speed,  at  one 
time  he  rode  across  Germany  almost  alone  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  At  another,  he  defended  himself  for  days  together  at  the  head  of 
a  handful  of  attendants,  in  a  barricaded  house  against  a  thousand  Turks. 
Wrapped  up  in  the  passion  for  fame,  he  was  insensible  to  the  inferior 
desires  which  usually  arouse  or  mislead  mankind.  Wine  had  no  attrac- 
tions, woman  no  seductions  for  him  ;  he  was  indifferent  to  personal  oon^ 
forts  or  accommodations,  his  fare  was  simple,  his  dress  plain,  hia 
lodgings  as  rude  as  those  of  the  meanest  of  his  followers.  To  one  thing 
his  attention  was  exclusively  directed,  on  one  acquisition  his  heart  was 
set.  Glory,  military  glory,  was  the  ceaseless  object  of  his  ambition,  all 
lesser  desires  were  concentrated  in  this  ruling  passion,  for  this  he  lived,  for 
this  he  died. 

That  his  military  abilities  were  of  the  very  highest  order  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact,  that  with  the  resources  of  the  poor  monarchy  of  Sweden, 
not  at  that  period  containing  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  he  entirely 
defeated  a  coalition  of  Bussia,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  headed  by  the  Ysat 
capacity  and  persevering  energy  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  numbering  not 
less  than  forty  millions  of  subjects,  under  its  various  sovereigns.  Nor  let 
it  be  said  that  these  nations  were  rude  in  the  military  art*  and  unfit  to 
contend  in  the  field  with  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus.  The  Danes  are  the  near  neighbours  and  old  enemies  of  the 
Swedes ;  their  equals  in  population,  discipline,  and  warlike  resources. 
Thirty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Poles  had  delivered  Europe  from 
Mussulman  bondage  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Vienna,  under  John 
Sobieski,  over  two  hundred  thousand  Turks.  Europe  has  since  had  too 
much  reason  to  know  what  are  the  military  resources  of  Russia,  against 
which  the  two  mightiest  powers  of  Western  Europe  in  recent  times  have 
been  so  signally  tasked  ;  and  though  the  soldiers  of  Peter  the  Great  were 
very  different  in  point  of  discipline  from  those  that  repelled  the  legions 
of  Napoleon^  and  are  now  taxing  the  resources  <^  France  and  England 
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both,  yet  their  native  courage  was  the  same,  and  they  were  directed 
l>y  an  energy  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Czar,  which  never  has 
1:>een  exceeded  in  warlike  annals.  What  then  must  have  been  the  capa- 
city of  the  Sovereign,  who,  with  the  resources  of  a  monarchy  not  equalling 
those  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  could  gain  this  extraordinary  success  over 
80  powerful  a  coalition  from  the  mere  force  of  indefatigable  energy,  mili- 
tary ability,  and  heroic  determination  ! 

Charles,  however,  had  many  faults.  He  was  proud,  overbearing,  and 
opinionative.  Like  all  men  of  powerful  original  genius,  he  was  confident 
in  his  own  opinion,  luid  took  counsel  from  none  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
often  forgot  also  to  take  counsel  from  himself.  He  did  not  always  weigh 
the  objections  against  his  desi^s  with  sufficient  calmness  to  give  them 
fair-play,  or  allow  his  heroic  followers  a  practical  opportunity  of  crowning 
his  enterprises  with  success.  He  had  so  often  succeeded  against  desperate 
and  apparently  hopeless  odds,  that  he  thought  himself  invincible,  and 
rusheil  headlong  into  the  most  dreadful  perils,  with  no  other  preparation 
to  ward  them  off  but  his  own  calmness  in  danger,  his  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  resources,  and  the  undaunted  courage,  as  well  as  patience  of 
fatigue  and  privation  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  followers.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  how  often  they  extricated  nim  from  his  difficulties  ; 
ana  even  in  his  last  expedition  against  Bussia,  which  terminated  in  the 
disaster  of  Pultowa,  he  would  to  all  appearance  have  proved  successful 
if  the  Tartar  chief  Mazeppa  had  proved  faithful  to  his  engagement. 
Xiike  Hannibal,  his  heroic  qualities  had  inspired  a  multifarious  army, 
omnium  gentium^  with  one  homogeneous  spirit,  rendered  them  subject  to 
his  discipline,  faithful  to  his  standard,  obedient  to  his  will.  But  in  some 
particulars  his  private  character  was  still  more  exceptionable  and  stained 
-with  the  vices  as  well  as  virtues  of  the  savage  life.  Though  not  habi- 
tually cruel,  he  was  stem,  vindictive,  and  implacable ;  and  his  government 
'was  stained  by  some  acts  of  atrocious  barbarity  at  which  humanity 
shudders,  and  which  must  ever  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MR.  FRANCIS  WILLIAMS,  OF  NORLEY. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Flintshire,  about  the  year  1788.  When  about  four  years  of  t^ge,  his  mother 
died.  This  was,  indeed,  a  great  loss  to  him,  for  by  this  event,  he  was 
deprived  of  that  maternal  care  which  mothers  in  general  exercise  over  their 
children.  His  father  shortly  afterwards  again  entered  into  the  matrimonial 
state ;  but  the  wife  of  the  rather  was  not  the  mother  of  the  son  ;  she  did 
not  act  towards  him  a  mother's  part,  consequently  he  did  not  obey  her 
from  love,  but  from  fear ;  and  obeying,  in  the  first  instance,  only  from  fear, 
he  soon  became,  as  I  have  learnt  from  himself,  a  disobedient  child.  His 
father,  though  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  which  placed 
him  in  comfortable  circumstances,  nevertheless  allowed  his  moral  training 
and  his  education  to  be  almost  totally  neglected;  and  he  might  with 
propriety  be  said  to  grow  up  like  the  wild  ass'  colt. 

At  an  early  age,  he  left  the  parental  roof,  and  entered  a  cheerless  world, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  own  livelihood.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
Tears,  during  which  he  passed  through  various  scenes,  he  came  to  live  at 
Norley.  Shortly  after  coming  to  this  neighbourhood,  he  was  united  iu 
marriage  with  his  now  sorrowing  and  bereaved  widow. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  from  the  neglect  of  his  moral  and  religious 
training,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  had  much  thought  in  reference  to 
religious  matters,  and  at  this  period  of  his  history  it  might  be  said  he  was 
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as  deBtitnte  of  the  knowledge,  as  of  the  enjoyment,  of  the  one  thinf^ 
needful.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  settled  in  life,  than  he  appeared  to 
have  a  fixed  determination  of  acting,  according  to  the  ideas  he  then  had 
of  the  true  principles  of  moraHtj.  He  was  indnstrions,  frugal,  and  honest, 
and  endeavoured  to  owe  no  man  anything ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, he  was  enabled  so  to  do.  As  to  the  exact  time  when  the  first 
religious  impressions  were  made  upon  his  mind  I  cannot  say,*  but  shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  commenced  attending  the  Methodist  chapel,  ana 
derived  spiritual  advantages  from  so  doing.  After  attending  the  ministrj 
of  the  Wesleyans  for  some  time,  he  began  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  to  meet 
in  class.  His  religious  impressions  were  deepened,  and  he  soon  realised 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  <'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find/'  and  was  enabled 
to  believe  on  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  found  that,  bv  believing,  he  had 
peace  and  joy.  This  would  be  about  the  rear  1824;  and  n-om  this  time  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  continued  in  fellowship  with  the  people  of  God. 

For  many  years  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gave  evidence  of 
increased  attachment  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  to  the  house  and 
people  of  God  ;  these  people  were  his  people,  and  their  God  his  God.  He 
delighted  in  attending  not  only  to  the  public  preaching  of  God's  Word, 
but  also  the  more  private  means,  and  was  often  to  be  found  at  the  prayer- 
meetings,  uniting  with  his  brethren  in  their  supplications  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  From  the  commencement  of  his  religious  course  he  made  it  a  matter 
of  duty  to  take  along  with  him  his  family  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  the  good 
efiects  of  this  early  training  of  his  children,  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  mani- 
fest in  their  subsequent  life.  He  had  six  children,  all  of  whom,  I  believe, 
fear  God ;  and  five  of  the  six,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  united  in 
fellowship  with  the  people  of  God. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  firm  mind,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  by  every  trifle. 
When  he  had  once  taken  his  stand,  there  was  a  great  degree  of  firmness, 
not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  also  in  worldly.  This  might  sometimes 
appear  to  his  disadvantage  with  the  casual  observer,  but  it  was  because  of 
his  respect  for  sound  principle,  that  he  was  firm  in  following  out  the  sen- 
timents of  his  own  mind.  When  the  division  took  place  in  the  Methodist 
Societies  in  various  parts  of  the  Connexion,  in  the  year  1835,  he  at  once 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Association,  believing  their  principles  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  God*s  Word ;  and  not  only  he,  but,  I 
believe,  every  member  of  the  ^^'esleyan  Society  in  Norley  united  with  the 
Association.  He  was  actively  engaged  at  this  time  in  rendering  every 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel,  and  after  its 
completion,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  that  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  the  interests  of  the  chapel.  The  ministers  of  that  denomina- 
tion ever  found  a  hospitable  home  at  his  house,  and  are  still  cheerfully 
entertained  by  his  bereaved  widow. 

During  the  vear  1850,  he  had  a  severe  illness,  which  much  reduced  his 
bodily  strengtn,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  of  his  friends  and  family,  that 
it  would  be  ai£Bcult  for  him  to  recover.  Nevertheless,  he  did  recover,  and 
appeared,  to  a  great  extent,  to  enjoy  his  usual  health  and  spirits. 

This,  however,  was  only  temporary,  and  durinff  the  following  year  he 
had  a  second  attack,  and  was  soon  brought  to  a  bed  of  affliction.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  presentiment  in  his  own  mind  that  his  days 
were  numbered  j  for  previous  to  this,  one  Sunday  evening,  after  returning 
from  chapel,  he  abruptly  inquired  how  long  it  was  to  the  School  Anni- 
versary ;  and  being  told  a  fortnight,  he  said  it  will  be  hard  work  for  me 
to  live  till  then.  He  was  permitted,  to  attend  the  chapel  on  that  occasion, 
but  it  was  the  last  time.  When  he  was  first  afflicted,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  fix  his  mind,  to  his  owA  satisfaction,  on  divine  things,  although 
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he  finnlj  relied  on  the  Sayioar,  and  was  assured  in  his  own  mind  that 
Christ  would  not  then  forsake  him  ;  still,  he  said,  ho  did  not  feel  that  hap- 
piness that  he  had  hefore  felt,  and  which  he  desired  then  to  feel.  He  con- 
tinned  to  pray,  and  to  rely  on  Christ,  to  trust  the  Saviour  where  he  could  npt 
trace  him.  During  a  part  of  his  illness,  he  felt  a  strong  thirst  comhined  with 
fidntness,  to  remove  which  he  had  recourse  to  water,  and  partook  freely  of 
it;  and  when  having  drank,  he  often  exclaimed,  *< Bless  the  Lord  for 
'water.'*  But  still  he  expressed  himself  as  not  feeling  the  Lord  so  gracious 
to  him  as  he  desired,  and  said  that  there  was  a  hurden  on  his  mind  that 
be  wished  to  have  removed.  He  had  a  severe  conflict.  He  prayed,  and 
Ilia  friends  prayed  with  him,  that  the  Lord  would  manifest  himself  to  him 
in  a  gracious  manner ;  and,  thanks  he  to  God,  their  prayers  were  answered. 
The  burden  was  removed,  and  the  Lord  revealed  himself  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  On  one  of  the  members  of  his  family  going  into  the  room  after 
be  had  received  this  blessing,  he  said,  <<  All  my  fears  have  left  me."  To 
another  member  of  his  family  he  subsequently  said,  "  I  have  had  a  happy 
time  with  Jesus !  Yes,  I  have  had  a  happy  time  with  Jesus  !*'  After 
tbis  he  appeared  to  have  no  more  doubts  or  fears,  and  gave  satisfactory 
answers  to  various  questions  afterwards  proposed  to  him,  with  respect  to 
bis  spiritual  state.  He  remained  for  nearly  a  week  in  a  calm  and  composed 
state  of  mind. 

A  short  time  before  his  departure,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  died, 
bis  pain  was  exceedingly  ^eat,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  O  my  forgiving  Lord  !  *' 
His  pain  abated.  He  said  little  more.  Shortly  before  he  died,  he  said, 
**  They  are  coming  ;  put  the  horses  in,  and  let  us  be  going."  Then  he  was 
still,  and  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  his  spirit  took  its  departure  on  the 
16th  September,  1851,  from  that  body  which  it  had  inhabited  for  a  little 
more  than  threescore  years.  He  died  in  peace.  '^  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord.*'  His  death  was  improved  in  the  Association  chapel, 
Norley,  by  a  sermon,  preached  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  Edwards,  of 
Frodsham,  from  the  following  words — "And  David*s  place  was  empty.*' 
1  Sam.  XX.  25.  F.  W. 


MR.  JAMES  SHORROCKS,  OF  MELLOR,  BLACKBURN  CIRCUIT. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Shorrocks  was  born  in  Bark6r-lane,  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Mellor,  near  Blackburn,  in  September  1780.  His  parents,  who 
were  in  respectable  life,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property,  were,  pro- 
fessedly, members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  brought  up  their  ehildreo 
in  accordance  with  the  views  generally  entertained  by  the  members  of  that 
community  at  that  period.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  or  history 
of  our  deceased  friend,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  religious  truth  about  the  twenty-seventh  or  twentv-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodists.  By  what  par- 
ticular means  he  was  induced  to  attend  upon  their  ministry  is  not  now 
known,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  left  any  wntten 
account  of  his  religious  experience,  nor  the  least  record  of  his  conversion 
to  God,  or  first  setting  out  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  not  even  so  much  as  any 
of  his  Society  tickets :  and  when  urged  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  to 
commit  to  writing  some  account  of  his  religious  life  and  experience,  he 
merely  replied,  **  it  is  not  worth  it.**  In  consequence  of  this  lack  of  ma- 
terials, all  the  information  we  can  obtain  respecting  his  commencement  in 
religion,  has  been  gleaned  from  one  or  two  of  his  early  associates  in  the 
service  of  God  who  still  survive  him.  Being  led  to  attend  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Methodists,  the  Word  came  home  with  power  to 
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his  heart,  and  he  saw  and  felt  himself  to  he  a  guilty  condemned  sinner,  on 
the  hrink  of  eternal  ruin.  His  convictions  were  deep  and  strong :  "  the 
spirit  of  hondage  unto  fear ''  rested  upon  him  hy  day  and  hj  night ;  and 
when  speaking  of  that  period,  he  has  more  than  once  said  to  the  writer, 
**  I  was  as  miserable  as  I  could  be,  and  was  constantly  wishing  that  I  had 
never  been  born ;  or  that  I  was  any  thing  but  a  human  being."  How 
long  he  continued  in  this  unhappy  condition  v^e  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  according  to  his  own  testimony  it  appears  to  have  lasted  for  some  time ; 
and  during  its  continuance  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  into  the  fields 
at  night  to  utter  the  plaintive  sentiments  noticed  above,  and  to  pour  out 
his  soul  in  earnest  praver  to  God  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  That  mercy 
was  at  length  revealed  to  his  soul  in  the  pardon  of  his  iniquities,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  was  graciously 
imparted  to  his  mind.  This  blessed  change  in  his  feelings  and  spiritual 
condition  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  evening  after  the  labours  of  the 
day  had  closed.  He  was  in  the  warehouse  putting  some  pieces  of  cloth  in 
their  proper  plaees,  all  the  hands  were  gone  home,  and  being  alone,  he 
kneeled  down  to  pray,  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  burden  of 
guilt  and  condemnation  was  removed  from  his  mind,  spiritual  light  fell  on 
his  soul,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
This  confidence  and  happiness  he  retained  for  a  season,  but  like  many 
others,  after  a  while  he  found  himself  attacked  on  this  point  by  severe 
temptation ;  his  confidence  began  to  falter,  and  doubts  at  times  returned. 
About  this  time  a  revival  of  religion  was  going  on  in  the  Blackburn  Cir- 
cuit ;  a  person  of  some  celebrity  was  annoon^d  to  preach  at  a  village 
called  Great  Harwood,  and  Mr.  Shorrocks,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
neighbours  and  friends,  went  over  to  the  preaching ;  the  divine  influence 
and  power  were  eminently  present  during  the  sermon,  and  in  the  prayer- 
meeting  that  followed/  several  persons  professed  to  have  found  peace  with 
God.  Our  deceased  friend  and  his  companions  were  graciously  visited  and 
blessed  that  night,  and  when  they  were  returning  home,  they  stopped 
several  times  to  sing  and  pray  in  the  fields.  It  was  a  beautifully  fine  star- 
light night,  and  when  they  were  engaged  in  those  exercises  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  so 
filled  with  the  love  and  peace  and  joy  of  God,  that  all  his  doubts  were  at 
once  and  for  ever  removed.  Referring  to  that  event,  he  said  to  the  writeiv 
"  It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  night ;  and  when  I  was  in  that  field,  I  was 
430  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  that  all  doubt  was  gone;  it  is  almost  fifty 
years  since,  but  I  have  never  doubted  any  more."  According  to  the  best 
mformation  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  about  forty-seven  years  since  that 
memorable  and  deeply  important  evening.  It  would  seem  that  his  father 
had  been  called  away  by  death  before  his  son  was  made  the  subject  of 
this  salutary  and  blessed  change,  but  bein^  married  and  settled  in  the 
world,  his  mother  had  gone  to  reside  with  him,  and  having  himself  expe- 
rienced the  blessedness  of  religion,  he  was  very  anxious  that  his  faouly 
should  enjoy  the  same  benefits.  To  secure  that  important  end,  he  laboured 
most  assiduously,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  both  his 
mother  and  wife  truly  converted  to  God.  The  mother,  who  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  became  a  pattern  of  diligence  and  regularity  in  her 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  although  she  lived  a  mile  from  the 
chapel,  and  the  roads  were  bad,  and  the  nights  often  dark  and  stormy,  with 
no  gas  lit  up  to  show  the  path,  she  was  hardly  ever  absent  from  any  of 
the  means,  whatever  the  state  of  the  weather  might  be  in  winter  or  in 
summer.  She  held  on  her  way  through  every  difficulty  or  discouragement 
that  presented  itself,  and  at  length  died  happily  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Gospel.  Has  wife  also,  Mrs.  Shorrocks,  maintained  her  integrity  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  and  descended  into  the  gxaye  in  sure  and  certain  hope  ^ 
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a  joyful  resnrrection  unto  eternal  life,  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Redeemer.  Her  death,  which  was  rather  sudden,  took  place  ahout  threes 
and-twenty  years  ago.  When  speaking  of  these  events,  Mr.  Shorrocks 
used  to  say,  *'  When  I  land  in  heaven  there  will  be  a  about ;  I  have  a  wife 
and  five  children  in  heaven,  and  they  will  all  be  glad  to  see  me."  He  and 
his  wife  lived  very  happily  together,  and  towards  the  close  of  her  life  he 
used  to  say  to  her,  **  You  have  spoiled  me  for  ever  marrying  again,  for  I 
shall  never  meet  with  the  woman  that  will  take  the  care  of  me,  and  do 
for  me  as  you  have  done.*'  This  sentiment  he  retained  to  his  dyin^  day. 
Being  of  an  active  and  zealous  turn  of  mind,  he  was,  in  his  early  religious 
course,  considered  by  the  church  to  be  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office  of 
class-leader,  and  was  accordingly  appointed  to  that  important  work,  and 
soon  had  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  class,  which  he  conducted  for  many 
years.  He  also  united  himself  with  the  Sabbath- school  that  was  connected 
"with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Mellor,  and  was  very  zealous  in  promoting 
its  interests.  For  twenty  years  he  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
School,  and  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  post  during  that  long  period. 
He  likewise  became  a  trustee  for  the  chapel  in  Mellor,  and  for  many  years 
had  the  chief  conducting  of  its  affairs ;  and  by  frugal  management,  libe- 
rality, and  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  acting-trustee, 
&c.,  he  reduced  the  debt  upon  the  premises  by  150/.  When,  however, 
^om  the  change  of  circumstances,  he  became  wishful  to  be  released  from 
-the  responsibility  of  the  trusteeship,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  upwards 
of  60?.  before  he  could  be  cleared  from  that  engagement.  About  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago  he  removed  from  Mellor,  a  village  where  hd  had 
spent  so  many  happy  and  useful  years  in  the  service  of  God,  and  came  to 
reside  in  filackburn.  He  now  thought  of  relinquishing  all  offices  in  the 
church,  and  of  pursuing  his  way  to  heaven  as  a  private  member  of  the 
Hedeemer's  great  family,  but  the  agitation  of  183d  springing  up  in  the 
Wesleyan  body,  after  carefully  considering  the  points  at  issue,  he  deemed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  unite  with  those  who  then  separated  themselves  from 
that  community.  Accordingly,  he  identified  himself  with  them,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  in 
this  Circuit.  The  force  of  circumstances  now  compelled  him  to  forsake 
that  privacy  into  which  he  had  sought  to  retire,  and  he  again  accepted  the 
office  of  leader,  which  he  held  until  his  death;  he  also  joined  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  was  as  zealous  and  diligent  as  ever  in  both  these  departments 
of  labour.  To  the  Sabbath-school  especially  he  felt  a  strong  attachment^ 
and  continued  to  labour  in  it  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  Tb 
last  time  he  was  there,  such  was  his  feebleness,  that  when  he  rose  up  from 
his  ^at  to  go  home,  fears  were  entertained  by  some  lest  he  might  fall  on 
the  road. 

So  long  as  hi»  strength  would  possibly  allow,  he  was  remarkably 
diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  whether  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  or  on  the  week-day  evenings.  The  preachings — the  prayer-meetings — 
the  band-meetings — were  all  attended  by  him  with  a  constant  regularity 
that  bespoke  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  them,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
obtain  those  blesbings  which  such  means  are  intended  to  convey  to  the 
Bonl.  Nor  did  he  go  there  as  a  mere  observer  or  a  silent  worshipper ;  but 
the  band-meeting  was  enlivened  by  the  relation  of  his  sound  clear  expe- 
rience of  €k)spel  salvation ;  and  the  prayer-meeting  witnessed  his  powerfu ' 
pleadings  and.  earnest  supplications  for  tiie  divine  blessing  upon  the  church 
and  upon  the  world.  And  until  he  had  passed  his  threesooiie  years  and 
ten,  his  diligence  in  these  things  might  well  shame  and  put  to  the  blush 
thousands  of  young  and  healthy  members  of  the  church,  who  can  hardly 
find  time  for  anything  like  a  regular  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
MUiotaary  oven  on  the  Sabbath-£iy,  much  less  on  the  week-day  evenings. 
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But  not  only  was  he  diligent  and  reg^olar  in  attending  the  means,  he  was 
also  exact  and  punctual  as  to  the  time  of  service.  It  was  a  rare  case  indeed 
for  him  to  come  in  after  the  service  had  commenced.  When  the  time  came, 
it  found  him  in  his  place  ready  to  join  in  with  the  first  words  of  praise  or 
prayer,  and  he  eTidently  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  the  ordinances  of  Gk)d's  house,  in  this  also  he  set  an 
example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all.  and  which  might  be  safely  copied 
by  numbers,  with  great  advantage  to  tnemselves.  The  good  of  souls  1^ 
near  his  heart,  and  this  led  him  to  a  laborious  visitation  of  the  sick.  It 
made  no  difference  to  him  as  to  what  sect  or  party  they  belonged — whether 
they  were  Churchmen  or  Dissenters — or  whether  they  professed  to  belong 
to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  if  he  heard  they  were  sick,  he  sought  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  them,  when  he  spoke  to  them  about  their  souls, 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  prayed  with  them  and  for  them.  In  this 
work  he  was  a  real  plodder,  and  as  might  be  expected,  he  was  made  exten- 
sively useful.  A  number  were  converted  by  his  means,  some  of  whonoi  died 
in  peace,  and  others,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  became  members  of 
the  Church.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  hiffh  value  and  great  importance 
of  religion ;  he  used  frequently  to  say,  "  I  thank  God  for  religion  ;  had  it 
not  been  for  that,  I  should  have  been  in  hell  long  ago.  The  course  I  was 
pursuing,  and  the  snares  that  were  laid  for  me,  were  sure  to  have  ended  in 
my  ruin.*'  He  often  made  this  remark  to  the  writer,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  As  a  man^  he  was  one  of  stern  integrity  and  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter ;  nothing  of  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  low  cunning,  was  mixed  up  with  it ; 
but  ever  punctual  to  his  word,  and  true  to  his  engagements,  he  sought  to 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
As  2i  professor  of  religion^  he  was  a  man  of  stability  and  perseverance ;  he 
had  both  read  and  studied  the  Bible,  and  from  it  had  obtained  correct  views 
of  Christianity ;  hence  in  him  there  was  no  halting,  no  wavering,  no  draw- 
ing back  in  religion.  To  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  one  of  his  early 
associates,  <'  He  had  no  faintingfits  in  religion*^  He  was  firm  in  his  at- 
tachment to  Uie  cause  of  God,  and  perseveringly  maintained  his  union  with 
the  Church,  through  the  storms,  the  tempests,  the  various  and  multiplied 
changes  of  forty-seven  years :  and  hence  it  was  that  he  never  lost  his 
evidence,  nor  doubted  the  divine  favour,  for  that  protracted  period. 

His  last  illness  was  one  of  mere  debility  and  exhaustion.  He  had  no 
pain,  for  which  he  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God.  The  powers  of  life 
seemed  to  be  completelv  worn  out,  and  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle  were 
gradually  loosened.  Unhappily,  a  severe  deafness,  which  had  been  coming 
on  for  some  time,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  converse  with  him  in  his 
sickness ;  but  he  retained  his  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  often  expressed  himself  as  having  no  doubt  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  nor  any  fear  of  death.  He  peacefriUy  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1855,  in  the  75th  ^ear  of  his  age.  ''Precious  in  the 
tight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

Blackburn^  May  21, 1855.  J.  Handley. 


RECENT   DEATH. 

Mr.  Geobge  Bippon,  of  South  Shields,  met  with  a  melancholy  and 
fatal  accident,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  19,  1855,  on  the  Stan- 
hope Coal  Line,  at  Vigo,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  deceased  was 
fifty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  a  Methodist  some  thirty-six  years,  and 
a  member  and  trustee  with  the  Association  from  the  commencement  of  its 
existence.  He  was  a  kind  man,  a  regiilar  attendant  on  the  means  of  grace, 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  churchy  and  was  a  ]3>eral 
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supporter  of  its  funds.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  the  town,  and  by  his 
employers ;  but  "  we  sorrow  not  as  others,"  for  "  our  loss  will  be  his  eternal 
gain.'*^ 


"  THINGS  TO  COME." 
'  _  "What  are  they  ?  Ask  Youth,  full  of  hope,  and  it  shall  present  thee  with 
pictures  of  peerless  beauty  and  delight.  Ask  Age,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, and  it  shall  prophecy  of  days  of  darkness  and  distress.  Ask 
Science,  and  it  shall  inform  thee  of  discovered  potencies,  and  point  thee  to 
systems  "  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones."  Ask  History, 
and  it  shall  show  thee  hearts  bursting  with  anguish,  cheeks  wet  with  tears, 
cities  wrapt  in  flames,  and  empires  rushing  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Ask 
Inspiration,  and  it  shall  bid  thee  gaze  on  opening  graves,  and  thronging 
nations,  and  manifested  consciences.  Nay,  more ;  it  shall  put  thy  heart 
into  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  behold  thy  spirit  covered  with  the  dark 
mantle  of  a  demon's  woe,  or  clothed  in  the  bright  robe  of  a  seraph's  joy. 

O  man !  the  germs  of  "  things  to  come  '-^  are  now  sleeping  in  thy  bosom. 
Infernal  or  celestial  influences  will  be  allowed  to  act  upon  thee,  and  from 
the  soil  of  thy  soul  there  will  be  reaped  a  harvest  of  sin  or  sanctity,  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  of  shame  or  glory.  "  The  harvest-home  "  will  take  place 
amid  the  shrieks  of  devils,  or  the  songs  of  angels. 

Instantly  investigate  thy  mental  and  moral  affinities  and  tendencies,  and 
carefully  weigh  the  inquiry,  "  What  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?" 

Wm.  Jonbs. 


REVIEW  AND   CRITICISM. 

The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Guthrie,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London :  Hoitlston  and 
Stoneman. 

This  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the 
age.  Authors,  like  plants,  form  various  distinct  classes,  each  having 
its  distinguishing  peculiarities.  First,  in  order,  is  a  class  of  writers 
-who  are  eminently  gifted  with  that  creative  power,  which  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  genius.  There  are  others,  who,  without  much 
creative  power,  have  a  singular  faculty  for  presenting  ideas  in 
novel  combinations,  and  of  illustrating  well-known  principles,  by 
striking  allusions.  There  is  a  third  type  of  intellect,  in  which  we 
find  little  of  the  inspiration  peculiar  to  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
"but  yet  a  singular  faculty  for  analysis  of  thought,  which  subjects  all 
mental  products  to  the  tests  of  an  intellectual  alchymy,  or  views  them 
through  a  microscopic  medium.  Lastly,  there  is  a  very  numerous 
class  of  minds,  whose  vocation  appears  to  consist  in  presenting  the 
great  and  original  thoughts  of  others,  in  new  garbs  of  expression. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  characteristics  of  two  or  three 
of  these  classes — sometimes  of  all — are  found  happily  blended  in  an 
individual  mind ;  as  in  Milton,  for  instance,  who  combined  the 
creative  with  the  grouping  power  in  almost  equal  proportions,  and 
a  singular  faculty  for  vigorous  forms  of  expressions,  with  as  much 
of  the  analytic  power  as  was  necessary  td  the  development  of  the 
sublimest  uninspired  genius  that  ever  existed. 
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Now,  we  think  that  our  Author,  wiUiout  possessing  mi  a  lugh 
degree,  the  creative  power — he  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  it — com- 
bines in  himself  largely  the  faculty  for  presenting  ideas  in  new- 
associations — treating  truths  under  novel  aspects— conveying  them  in 
new,  appropriate,  and  peculiarly  impress ve  forms  of  expression. 
His  sermons,  though  evincing  descriptive  powers  of  a  very  high 
order,  do  not,  like  those  of  Butler,  display  much  of  the  faculty  for 
mental  analysis,  but  this,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  bulk  of  his  readers,  will  rather  contribute  to  his  p<^ularity. 
The  following  quotation  will  give  a  fair,  not  an  exaggerated  idea, 
of  the  Author's  stvle  and  power.  There  are  numerous  passages 
throughout  the  work  quite  equal  to  this,  in  all  the  elements  of  ex- 
cellence. It  is  taken  from  'the  Ninth  Discourse.  The  Author  is 
dilating  on 

THIS  EARTH,  AS  THE  THEATRE  WHERE  GOD  DISPLAYS  THE  BRIGHTEST 
GLORIES  OP  HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  eflEect  of  the  wind  is  visible — ^not  the  element  itself.  The  cloths 
scud  across  the  sky,  the  trees  swing  their  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  serial 
waves  chase  each  other  in  sport  across  the  corn,  and  the  boat,  catching  the 
gale  in  her  flowing  sheet,  goes  dancing  over  the  hillows.  So,  although  in 
a  sense  infinitely  higher,  the  Invisible  is  visible,  and  in  his  works  we  see 
a  Qody  who,  seeing  all,  remains  himself  unseen.  He  is  lost,  not  in  dark- 
ness, but  in  light  He  is  a  sun  that  blinds  the  eye  which  is  turned  on  its 
burning  disc.  Angels  themselves  are  unable  to  sustain  his  glory.  They 
cover  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and  use  them,  as  a  man  his  hand,  to 
screen  their  eyes  from  the  ineffable  efiulgence. 

.  Suppose  that  we  ascend  the  steps  of  creation,  from  matter  in  its  crudest 
form,  to  nature's  highest  and  most  beautiful  arrangements ;  from  the  lichen 
that  clothes  a  rock  to  the  oak  that  stands  rooted  in  its  crevices  ;  from  the 
dull  coal  to  the  same  mineral  crystallized  in  a  flashing  diamond ;  from  a « 
dew-drop  lying  in  the  cup  of  a  flower,  to  the  great  ocean  that  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  its  Maker's  hand ;  from  a  spark  that  expires  in  the  moment  of 
its  birth,  to  the  sun  which  has  risen  and  set  with  unabated  splendour  on 
the  graves  of  a  hundred  generations ;  from  the  instinct  of  the  moth,  that 
flutters  round  a  taper,  to  the  intellect  of  an  angel,  who  hovers  before  the 
throne;  from  a  grain  of  sand,  to  this  vast  globe;  from  this  world  to  a 
creation  in  extent,  perhaps,  as  much  greater  than  our  planet,  as  it  is  greater 
than  the  grain  of  sand :  as  we  climb  upwards,  step  by  step,  our  views  of 
GoD*s  glory  enlarge.  They  rise  with  an  elevation,  and  expand  with  a 
widening  prospect.  At  length,  we  reach  a  pinnacle  where  the  whole 
heavens  and  earth  lie  spread  out  beneath  our  feet ;  and  reach  it  to  fall 
on  our  knees,  and  catching  the  strain  of  adoring  seraphim,  to  exclaim, 
**  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory!" 

It  is  not  given  to  man  to  discover  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  No  ; 
with  our  boasted  discoveries,  and  pride  of  science,  perhaps  these  are  as 
little  known  to  us  as  the  unbroken  forest  to  the  microscopic  insect,  whose 
life  is  a  day,  and  whose  world  is  a  leaf, — that  little  decaying  leaf,  the  scene 
of  its  most  distant  journeys,  its  country,  its  cradle,  its  grave.  With  what 
modesty,  then,  should  the  highest  intellect  bow  down  and  bear  itself  in  the 
presence  of  its  Creator !    Let  the  patriarch,  in  language  worthy  of  so  high 

a  theme,  describe  his  majesty.     **  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 

empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.     He  holdeth  back  the 
face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  iU    He  hath  compassed 
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tbe  waters  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.  The 
pillars  of  heaven  tremble,*  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof ;  he  divideth 
the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 
proud ;  by  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens  ;  his  hand  hath  formed 
the  crooked  serpent ;  lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways  j  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand,'* 
IJnbeliever  as  he  was,  the  great  Laplace  echoed  these  sentiments  of  Job 
in  this,  one  of  his  last  and  most  memorable  utterances,  "  It  is  the  little  that 
'^^e  know ;  it  is  the  great  tbat  remains  unknown,"  And  in  the  confession 
of  his  ignorance,  has  not  a  Christian,  and  still  greater  philosopher,  left  us, 
perhaps,  the  finest  illustration  of  his  wisdom  ?  Newton's  most  brilliant 
discoveries  reflect  no  brighter  lustre  on  Newton's  name,  than  his  well*known 
comparison  of  himself  to  a  little  child — a  child  who  had  gathered  some  few 
pebbles  on  the  shore  of  a  vast  and  unexplored  ocean.  Man,  however, 
although  comprehending  but  little  of  the  ways  of  God,  is  privileged  to 
contemplate,  and  is  in  himself  honoured  to  illustrate  the  noblest  of  them 
all.  He  may  be  a  beggar ;  but  if  grace  has  made  him  a  new  creature,  there 
is  more  of  God  seen  beneath  his  rags  than  in  the  sun  itself;  nor  does  that 
brilliant  sky,  studded  thick  with  stars,  reveal  the  glorious  fulness  of 
Divinity,  that  shines  in  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  and  the  face  of  Jesus. 
Bethlehem  Ephratah  was  little  among  the  cities  of  Judah ;  our  world  also 
peems  little  among  the  cities  and  systems  of  creation — a  dark,  dim,  insig- 
nificant spot;  yet  the  eyes  of  the  universe  have  been  turned  on  our  planet. 
It  has  all  the  importance  spiritually  which  physically  was  attributed  to  it, 
"when  men  supposed  it  to  be  the  pivot  and  centre  of  creation. 

Man's  world  is  the  place  in  the  great  universe  fix)m  which  God  and  hi» 
attributes  may  be  best  beheld  and  studied.  It  corresponds  to  that  one  spot 
in  a  noble  temple,  lying  right  beneath  the  lofty  dome,  where  the  spectator, 
commanding  all  the  grandest  features  of  the  edifice,  is  instructed  to  look 
around  him,  if  he  would  see  the  monument  of  its  architect  For  where 
can  we  see  God  as  we  behold  him  on  the  Cross,  and  in  the  Gospel  ?  I 
scale  barbacan  or  tower,  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  mass  of  a  mighty 
eity.  I  climb  the  sides  of  some  lofty  hill,  to  survey  the  land  that  lies  in 
beauty  at  its  feet  And  had  I  the  universe  to  range  over,  where  should  I 
^o  to  obtain  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  Godhead  ?  Would  I  soar  on 
angels'  wings  to  the  heights  of  heaven  to  look  at  its  happiness,  and  listen 
to  angels*  hynms  ?  Would  I  cleave  the  darkness,  and,  sailing  round  the 
edge  of  the  fiery  gulf,  listen  to  the  wail,  and  weep  over  the  misery  of  the 
lost  ?  No,  turning  away  alike  from  these  sunny  heights  and  doleful  regions, 
I  would  remain  in  this  world  of  oUrs;  and,  travelling  to  Palestine,  would 
stand  beneath  the  dome  of  heaven,  with  my  feet  on  Calvary,  on  that  con- 
secrated spot  where  the  cross  of  salvation  rose,  and  the  blood  of  a  Be^ 
deemer  felL  Here  I  find  the  centre  of  a  spiritual  universe.  Here  the 
hosts  of  heaven  descend  to  acquaint  themselves  with  God  in  Christ ;  here 
in  a  completed  arch,  if  I  may  so  speak,  locked  fast  by  the  key,  all  the 
prophecies  of  Divinity  meet ;  here  concentrated,  as  in  a  burning  focus,  its 
varied  attributes  blend  and  shine. 

This  is  a  passage  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  it  is  but  the  introduction 
to  a  discourse,  distinguished  as  much  by  deep  thought  as  by  elegant 
diction.  The  reader  will,  when  our  Author  is  treating  the  more  difficult 
matters  of  theological  inquiry,  often  find  in  these  Discourses  a  play  of 
fancy,  reminding  him  of  the  reports  that  travellers  give  of  the^sheet- 
lightning  which  so  frequently  irradiates  the  darkness  of  an  equinoctial 
night  followed,  at  short  intervals,  on  more  practical  themes,  by  powerful 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  oonscience,  more  adapted  to  realize  the  idea 
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of  a  tropical  thunderstorm,  when  the  awful  lightningd  kitidle  the  lurid 
firmament  into  a  blaze.  These  sermons  have  more  of  the  qualities 
of  poetry,  probably,  than  those  of  any  other  minister  since  the  death 
of  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  that  brilliant  Irishman,  Dr.  Croley,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is 
more  consecutiveness  of  thought  in  Guthrie  than  in  Croley,  and 
more  of  the  power  to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  than  in 
Hamilton.  Hamilton  has  more  depth,  Guthrie  more  ease.  Ha- 
milton derives  his  momentum  principally  from  bulk,  Guthrie  from 
rapid  motion.  In  Hamilton  there  is  more  originality,  in  Guthrie  more 
artistic  power.  In  the  illustration  of  truth,  Hamilton  drew  on  his 
fancy  only,  Guthrie  lays  both  his  fancy  and  his  memory  under  tribute 
to  supply  him  with  illustrative  allusions.  Hamilton  was  the  more 
dazzling,  Guthrie  the  more  instructive.  The  former  could  pour  a 
fuller  tide  of  splendour  over  a  subject,  the  latter  makes  its  truths  to 
bear  with  more  palpable  effect  on  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The 
Englishman  had  the  loftier  mind  and  more  ample  resources,  the 
Scotchman's  are  more  available.  Hamilton  had  more  of  the  bullion 
of  thought,  Guthrie  has  more  of  its  currency. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  "  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel "  to  all  who 
wish  to  examine  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
which  the  present  generation  has  produced.  Guthrie's  Discourses 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  minister  throughout  the  land. 

Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Butlbb, 
M. A.  Second  Series.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. ;  London : 
Bbll  and  Dalbt. 

Thbse  Sermons  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  writer  may,  perhaps, 
be  better  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  the  Author  of  "  Letters 
on  Romanism,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Newman's  *  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment.' "  This,  and  some  other  publications,  acquired  for  Mr.  Butler, 
during  his  life-time,  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  writer,  an 
acute  metaphysician,  a  profound  philosopher,  and  a  theologian  versed 
in  all  matters  of  theological  inquiry.  The  work  before  us  will  not 
detract  from  his  fame.  Of  his  works,  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  said, 
that  **  they  may  justly  take  rank  with  the  first  writings  in  our  lan- 
guage ;"  and  it  may  with  justice  be  said  of  his  Sermons,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  best  discourses  that  have  issued  from 
the  press  for  many,  many  years.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  work  at 
once,  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  the  Author's  merits.  We  begin  our  citations  with  a 
brief,  but  eminently  suggestive  passage — 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHARACTER  ON  DESTINY. 
You  are  immortal  and  accountable  beings.  Believe  it,  yoa  cannot  too 
sooa  enter  upon  the  one  business  of  life,  the  preparation  to  meet  the  Living 
God :  and  that  every  seductive  companion  who  would  blind  your  eyes  to 
this  awftil  fact,  is  but  the  active  minister  of  Satan,  in  the  work  of  deceiving 
souls.  Every  day  gives  its  complexion  to  the  day  that  follows  it — every 
year  to  the  succeeding  year — every  stage  of  life  to  that  which  follows  it. 
Life  itself  is  often  wholly  determined  by  youth,  and  life  determines  eterait  j. 
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If  this  be  80,  the  feelings,  the  resolves  of  this  week,  this  day,  this  hour, 
may  yet  make  themselves  felt  through  endless  a^es ;  the  firm  purpose  to 
learn  the  faith  and  love  of  a  Christian,  that  rises  m  any  one  heart  here,  at 
this  instant,  may  be  the  germ  of  heavenly  and  immortal  glory. 

Much  in  the  same  style  are  the  following  deep  and  stirring  ob- 
servations— 

ON  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  IDE4  OF  RETRIBUTION. 

Ofa,  my  brethren  !  of  a  truth  it  is  no  marvel  that  such  things  as  these 
should  be  bitter  and  unwelcome  to  man  ;  that  they  should  naturaUy  tend 
to  fade  and  disappear  from  our  thoughts,  like  all  else  we  dread  and  mslike. 
Strange,  indeed,  were  such  a  doctrine  or  its  preaching  popular  !  Who  that 
knows  aught  of  our  customary  weaknesses  can  anticipate  but  that  pre- 
possessions, not  to  be  overborne,  except  by  the  most  resolute  perseverance 
of  the  watchmen  of  Christ,  shall  arise  against  the  truth,  which,  were  it 
conceived  in  its  full  proportions,  (a  task,  perhaps,  impossible  to  man,)  would 
involve  the  whole  face  of  nature  in  gloom,  would  hang  the  very  heavens 
in  black,  and  make  all  their  daily  and  nightly  glories  but  the  torch-lights 
of  a  funeral  chamber :  a  truth  which  loads  every  instant  of  life  wiUi  a 
weight  of  almost  intolerable  responsibility,  which,  contracting  life  to  a 
short  winter  day,  stretches  out  beyond  it  the  drear,  the  starless  dark  of  a 
midnight  on  which  no  morrow  shall  ever  dawn ;  which  aflWghts  us  with 
the  horrible  thought  of  a  duration  of  woe,  counted  not  by  years,  but  by 
ages ;  which  tells  us — us  who  live  by  pity,  social  enjoyment,  mutual  kind- 
ness, friendship,  real  or  supposed — that  there  could  be,  and  for  millions 
will  be,  a  time  when  no  pity  shall  exist  in  the  whole  wide  universe  for 
them,  no  mercy  from  God,  no  compassion  from  each  other,  no  refuge,  no 
hope;  when  that  on-looking  tendency  which  makes  the  best  happiness  of 
lis  all,  shall  shrink  back  upon  itself  withered  and  blasted,  or  exist  only  to 
press  home  to  the  heart  more  keenly  the  reality  of  eternal,  immutable 
wretchedness.  Shall  we,  indeed,  wonder  that  this  mystery  of  woe — for  a 
mystery  it  surely  is — should  ever  be  an  unwilling  theme  for  man  to  listen 
to,  or  man  to  speak  P 

What  a  combination  of  deep  philosophic  reflection,  and  of  moral 
earnestness,  we  have  in  the  following  admirable  passage,  which  is 
intended  to  show  that — 

1UK*B  IMMORTAL  DESTINY  MAT,  ACCORDING  TO   WELL-KNOWN  ANALOGIES,  BB 
MADE  TO  DEPEND  ON  HIS  CONDUCT  DURING  HIS  BRIEF  EXISTENCE  ON  EARTH. 

Still,  that  an  everlasting  state  should  be  made  wholly  to  depend  on  so 
brief  a  period,  the  fortunes  of  an  eternity  to  turn  upon  the  little  dream- 
like moment  of  this  preliminary  existence — this,  it  may  be  said,  seems 
only  the  more  overwhelming,  the  more  we  attain  to  fitting  conceptions  of 
eternity  itself.  Mysterious  it  is,  indeed,  yet  no  wholly  unparalleled  mys- 
tery. The  case  stands  thus :  In  the  present  state  means  are  given  for 
the  formation  of  a  variety  of  characters;  the  distinction  of  the  future 
states  is,  that  they  admit  of  but  one  respectively,  and  that  permanent,  for 
everlasting.  Now  as  far  as  any  thing  temporal  can  shadow  forth  the  eternal, 
common  experience  furnishes  numberless  instances  of  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples of  short  periods  determining  periods  indefinitely  long ;  the  brief  but 
trying  stage  of  infancy  once  past,  health  becomes  comparatively  secure ;  upon 
the  briefer  period  antecedent  to  birth  (and  which  presents  so  many  striking 
analogies  to  our  entire  present  state  on  earth,  as  related  to  the  future  state,) 
how  largely  health,  and  life  itself  depend.  The  same  general  principle  really 
ssems  to  operate  through  the  whole  organized  creation ;  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  seed  which  a  worm  might  destroy,  while  beneath  the  soil, 
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once  but  a  little  above  it,  expands  into  a  tree  of  ages,  the  parent,  it  may 
be,  of  a  forest.  In  every  "  critical  case  "  (as  we  term  it),  of  whatever  kind, 
we  have  the  same  phenomenon  repeated;  minute  diligence  for  a  short 
period,  settles  things  for  an  indefinite  one,  for  a  period  which,  if  we  take 
m  all  the  indirect  results  of  human  action,  may  be  styled  literally  endless. 
Indeed,  that  even  upon  the  merest  trifles,  immense  results  perpetually 
depend,  is  proverbial.  Take  one  dozen  great  names — names  of  men  whose 
birth  was  itself  the  merest  eontingency ;  blot  those  twelve  names— ^those 
twelve  accidents—from  the  annals  of  mankind — twelve  out  of  countless 
millions ;  and  you  alter,  perhaps  reverse,  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
Not,  however,  to  press  thip, — we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  fail  to  see  how  the 
principle  of  brief  exertion,  determining  immense  results  of  happiness  or 
misery,  constantly  applies  to  our  own  daily  life.  The  soul,  if  it  be  im- 
mortal, must  be  of  some  destiny,  both  dependent  on  sotne  determining 
cause ;  and  no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  why  that  character  and  that 
destiny  may  not  be  finally  determined  now,  at  least  as  well  as  at  any 
other  period  of  its  existence. 

Matchless  in  its  kind  is  the  following  reasoning  in  support  of  the 
Eternity  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.  It  is 
emphatically — 

THE  MORAL  ARGUMENT  FOR    THE    ETERNAL    PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED 
IN  A  FUTURE  STATE. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  that  the  character  of  ungodliness,  -with 
which  the  lost  spirit  leaves  this  world,  is  perpetuated  to  the  state  of  being 
that  follows  it.  But  much  more  than  this  is  too  awfully  probable.  The 
aggravating  effect  of  mutual  association  in  vice,  the  corrupting  example  of 
ipaatured  and  hardened  wickedness,  and,  above  all,  the  desolating  influence 
of  utter  despair,  are  facts  notorious  in  our  own  prisons  and  penal  settle- 
ments ;  but  which  must  be  exhibited  on  a  gigantic  scale,  in  the  region  of 
hopeless  and  abandoned  depravity,  of  which,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I 
now  dare  to  speak.  The  total  absence  of  all  Divine  grace,  leaving  every 
evil  propensity  to  rank  luxuriance  in  the  presence  of  all  the  accursed  sti- 
mulants of  desperate  impiety,  must  surely  combine  to  make  the  sinner, — 
the  punished  sinner  of  this  life,  progressively,  unceasingly,  the  everlasting 
sinner  of  the  life  that  succeeds  it.  In  this  way  of  conceiving  them,  the 
punishments  of  hell  are  but  the  perpetual  vengeance  that  accompanies  the 
sins  of  hell.  An  eternity  of  wickedness  brings  with  it  an  eternity  of  woe. 
The  sinner  is  to  suffer  for  everlasting,  but  it  is  because  the  sin  itself  is  as 
everlasting  as  the  suffering.  It  is  manifest  that  this  is  to  but  to  prolong 
the  very  connexion  (of  moral  and  physical  evil)  we  all  believe  to  be 
realized  here.  Nor  can  any  objection  to  its  probability,  or  its  justice,  be 
alleged  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  punishments  of  time,  indeed, 
to  the  idea  of  punishment  at  all.  The  supposition  on  which  it  turns,  the 
perpetuation  of  sin  itself  in  the  world  of  suffering,  is  so  far  from  requiring 
proof,  that  proof  would  really  be  required  to  establish  the  contrary.  They 
who  start  at  the  disproportion  of  an  eternal  punishment  to  a  temporary 
sin,  cannot  deny  the  proportion  when  the  sin  and  the  punishment  are  alike 
eternal ;  when  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  the  moral  evil  it  has  chosen 
(a  principle  universally  recognised  in  Scripture)  is  made  the  direct  punish- 
ment of  its  eternal  choice,  and  all  else  follows  in  the  way  of  exact  and 
proportioned  penaltv ;  while  if  it  be  urged — wildly  urged — that  the  suf- 
ferer might  be  annihilated,  and  so  the  miserable  bond  of  wickedness  and 
woe  dissolved  for  ever,  we  reply,  so,  too,  he  might  never  have  existed  ;  at 
any  moment  you  select  in  the  countless  ages  to  come,  how  should  that 
wretched  spirit  cease  to  exist  on  any  ground  which  will  not  be  as  applicable 
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to  anj  other  period,  or  winch  will  not  eqaoUj  i^ow  he  ought  neyer  to  have 
existed  at  aU, 

The  Rev.  William  Archer  Butler  is  no  ordinary  wnter.  He  some- 
times reminds  one,  by  the  depth  and  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  of 
the  distingaishing  qualities  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Butler,  whose 
"Analogy"  might  have  given  immortality  to  as  many  different  au- 
thors as  there  are  distinct  chapters  in  it.  In  point  of  style,  however, 
our  Author  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  philosophic  Divine,  his 
namesake.  But  this  may  be  thought  small  praise,  for  Doctor  Butler 
was  as  much  inferior  to  the  other  distinguished  writers  of  the  age,  in 
the  various  graces  of  style,  and  even  in  power  of  expression,  as  he  was 
superior  to  them  all  in  far-seeing  sagacity,  and  in  the  faculty  for 
generalization.  The  late  Professor  Butler,  however,  has  higher  merits 
than  mere  style.  The  volume  before  us  is  as  much  distinguished  by 
originality  of  thought  as  vigour  of  expression  ;  by  closeness  of  rea- 
soning, as  by  fertility  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  imagery.  But  its 
highest  merit  will  be  found  in  those  eminently  evangelical  views  of 
Divine  truth,  by  which  it  is  characterised.  We  regard  the  author  of 
these  Sermons  as  being  entitled  to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  not  merely 
of  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  of  the  wisest  and  best  teachers 
of  all  denominations.  Dr.  Guthrie  may  be  thought  to  excel  Butler^ 
as  he  excels  most  ministers,  in  the  more  brilliant  qualities  of  pulpii 
eloquence,  but  we  doubt  whether,  even  he,  is  entitled  to  the  palm  for 
depth  of  thought,  and  for  that  heart-earnestness,  which  leads  a  teacher 
to  subordinate  all  other  objects  to  the  great  ends  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  these  Sermons  are  marked,  in  some  rare 
instances,  by  the  imperfections  usuaAy  attendant  on  posthumous  pro- 
ductions. But  vrith  all  their  imperfections,  we  greatly  question  whe- 
ther any  minister  of  the  Establishment  has,  during  the  present  gene- 
ration, produced  a  volume  of  discourses  of  equal  merit.  And  people 
who  conscientiously  dissent  from  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  and 
who  can  boast  of  their  Watsons  and  their  Halls ;  their  Jays,  and  their 
Binneys,  might  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  this  excellent  volume. 

Bible  History y  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Voting  Persons,  Lon- 
don ;  RouTLEDGE  and  Co.,  FaiTingdon-street. 

This  little  work  consists  of  striking  incidents,  taken  from  the 
earliest  epochs  of  Scripture  history.  The  narrative  has  the  merit 
of  being  singularly  simple  5  and  is  made  more  striking  by  the  wood 
engravings  which  illustrate  the  principal  scenes.  We  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  that  so  many  eiForts  are 
now  being  made  to  popularize  biblical  knowledge,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  development  of  the  juvenile  faculties  and  affections 
of  the  community.  Such  efforts  deserve  better  support  than  they 
have  hitherto  met  with.  They  have  strong  claims  on  Sabbath-schools 
and  heads  of  families  for  such  countenance  and  support  as  they  are 
able  to  furnish.  We  trust  such  support  will  be  generously  accorded 
to  the  work  in  question. 
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The  Pastoral  Function  in  the  Church.  By  the  Eev.  M.  Hill. 
London  :  Wakd  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Probably,  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  inquiries,  in 
an  age  when  men  are  disposed  closely  to  examine  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  Christian  church, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  proper  function  of  its  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  Church. 
The  work  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  highly  im- 
portant matter.  And  it  is  due  to  the  Author  to  state,  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  conducted  much  more  after  the  manner  of  a  sincere  lover 
of  the  Truth,  than  of  a  stickler  for  some  particular  form  of  Church 
polity.  "We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few  examples,  which 
will  indicate  the  Author's  spirit  and  aim.  We  begin  with  a  pas- 
sage— 

ON  THE  SCRIPTUBALITt  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE. 

The  institution  of  an  order  of  office-bearers,  distinct  from  the  mass  of 
the  Church,  is  still  further  indicated  in  the  qaestion—'' Are  all  apostles  ? 
are  all  prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?  are  all  workers  of  miracles  ?"  &c. 
All  in  the  Church  could  not  form  a  class  of  teachers.  It  is  with  them  as 
it  was  of  old,  "  No  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  The  Tery  nature  of  things  requires  it.  "  If  the 
whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  r  and  if  the  whole  body 
were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  Therefore,"  adds  the  Apoetle, 
"  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church." 

In  creating  this  class,  the  apostles  were  not  simply  lookers  on,  but  pro- 
minent and  active  agents.  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  (suitably 
recognize)  them  which,  first,  labour  among  you ;  and,  second,  are  over 
vou  in  the  Lord  ;  and,  third,  admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very 
niehly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake."  Here  is  a  triple  description  of  the 
order  of  men  in  the  Church,  which  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  members 
in  general.  The  position  occupied  by  them  is  scripturally  termed  an 
"  office."  "  If  any  man,"  as  yet  a  private  member,  "  desire  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  he  desiretn  a  good  work."  There  is,  therefore,  no  impropriety  in 
seeking,  other  things  being  right — an  official  status  in  the  Churcn.  This 
office  is  at  times  distinctly  recognised  and  honoured  by  a  distinct  mention. 
'*  To  the  saints  that  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bbhops  and  deacons.*' 

In  the  description  above  given,  we  have  the  expression,  "  which  labour 
among  you."  If  any  man  hesitates  as  to  whether  this  feature  of  the  pas- 
toral offifce  requires  the  existence  of  a  distinct  order  in  the  Church,  let  him 
turn  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  wherein 
he  will  find  various  allusions  leading  to  such  an  inference.  Another  ex- 
pression to  be  well  weighed  is — **  who  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,"  The 
phrase,  "  over  you  "  is,  m  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5,  12,  rendered  by  our  translators, 
**  ruleth."  As  applied  to  a  family,  it  means,  presiding  with  some  authority 
— of  what  kind,  and  with  what  limits,  will  be  shown  in  one  of  our  sub- 
sequent sections.  A  pastor  is  "  over  "  a  church,  as  a  father  is  over  a  family. 
And  in  due  time  we  hope  to  show  that  the  ground  of  this  presiding  is  not 
a  figment ;  since  the  pastor,  as  having  "  begotten  sons  in  the  Lord,"  as 
having  fed  them  "  with  milk,"  if  babes,  **  with  meat  if  of  full  age,"  acquires 
a  spiritual  right  of  rule  over  the  spiritual  family.  In  this  sense,  and  in 
this  obligation  of  it  to  the  elders  in  a  church,  is  the  term  found  in  1  Tim. 
V.  1 7,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour, 
especially  those  (elders)  that  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  Now  what 
this  '*  counting  worthy  of  double  honour "  is  intended  to  convey,  if  the 
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Apostle  knew  how  to  introduce  a  reason  in  explanation  of  his  argnment, 
).ppear8  from  the  allusion  thus  made  ;  for  the  Script^ire  saith,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn ;  and  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire."  Passing  over  the  bearing  of  the  passage  on  a  point  closely 
connected  with  our  present  subject — the  right  to  sustentation — the  state- 
ment itself  is  decisive  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  elders  of  the 
Cliurch  constituted  a  distinct  oraer  of  men.  It  is  unquestionable,  therefore, 
that  their  official  appointment^  their  official  duties,  their  official  dues,  com- 
bined to  impart  to  the  pastoral  order  a  distinct  individuality. 

Our  Author's  views  are  very  decided, 

ON  THE  SCRIPTURALITY  OF  A  DISTINCT  OBDEB  OF  8ALABIED  TEACHEBS. 
The  inspired  caution  against  sordid  and  mercenary  inducements  to  an 
entrance  upon  the  ministiy  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was 
a  danger  arising  out  of  the  salaried  status  of  pastors.  And  this  would  have 
been  an  improbability,  if  not  an  impossibility,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  ministers  held  a  position  of  exemption  from  secular  calling,  being 
supported  not  by  the  gains  of  any  handicraft,  but  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  Church.  On  precisely  the  same  grounds  is  based  the  warning 
not  to  regard  the  Church  as  their  own  '<  heritage.'*  The  caution  would  be 
-wholly  unintelligible  to  a  church  without  a  distinct  class  of  office-bearers. 
But  admit  that  there  existed  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  the  present  day, 
aad  we  can  understand  how  the  danger  might  have  been  incurred.  While 
these  passages  prove  a  description  of  oversight,  and  additional  responsibility 
as  attaching  to  the  ministry,  nothing  is  advanced,  and,  as  we  hope  to  show 
nothing  can  be  advanced  to  disprove  mutual  oversight  and  spirited  super- 
vision among  the  members  of  the  church  itself. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Author's  views, 

ON  THE  PBBPBTUITT  OF  THE  MINISTBBIAL  OFFICE. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  pastoral  office  is  intended 
to  be  perpetual  ?  Or  were  not  pastors  and  teachers,  like  the  Apostles, 
indispensable  only  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity  t  In  every  passage  above 
adduced,  there  are  incidental  notices  of  our  Lord's  design  to  render  the 
pastoral  office  permanent.  But  the  importance  of  the  institution  ren- 
dered it  necessary  not  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  men,  in  general,  to  draw 
the  inferences  required.  The  later  calling  into  question  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  order,  could  not  have  been  unforeseen  by  inspired  founders 
of  Christianity.  Hence  we  have  not  only  peculiar  promises  made  by  our 
Lord,  but  also  explicit  directions  by  his  -Apostles,  conservative  of  the 
pastoral  office.  The  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,"  was  given  in  connexion  with  the  command  to  *'  teach 
all  nations ;  which  commission  is,  in  the  parallel  passage,  rendered, 
**  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The  Apostolic  office  ceased 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  required  its  institutions.  The  world 
has  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  but  we  have  read  **  of  the  last "  of  the 
Apostles.  The  promise,  therefore,  was  not  restricted  to  them  as  preachers 
oi  the  Gospel.  And  whjatever  be  the  state  of  Christians,  here  or  there, 
we  have  not  yet "  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
Go^el  of  Christ."  In  the  execution  of  their  commission,  we  find  that 
the  Apostles  associated  with  themselves  "  fellow-labourers."  When,  like 
Elijah,  they  were  taken  away,  their  associates,  like  Elisha,  could  not 
assume  the  vacant  office  without  some  manifest  token  of  the  Divine  will 
in  the  matter.  Did  the  ^'Mantle"  of  the  Apostles  fall  as  they  were 
called  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  labours  i    Was  there  no  precon- 
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certed  arrangement  between  those  about  to  part,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
river  Jordan  could  not  yield,  as  before,  to  the  influence  transferred,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  extraordinary  teachers  to  those  whom  the  Lord 
might  call  to  carry  on  the  work,  begun  by  the  former  ? 
Our  Author  adduces— 

TWO  REASONS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  CONTINUITY  OP  THE  MINISTERIAL 

OFFICE. 

1st.  That  the  reason  of  continuance  of  the  pastoral  ofiice,  as  specifled 
by  Paul  and  Timothy,  was  to  perpetuate  the  system  of  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  If  believers,  so  near  to  the  fountain-head 
whence  the  stream  has  flowed  to  us  in  these  distant  times,  were  regarded 
as  incapable  of  self-instruction  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  it  remains 
for  objectors  to  show  that  churches  now  can  do  without  pastors. 

2nd.  That  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  we  have  another  for  the  continuance 
of  the  ministerial  office.  "  For  this  cause,  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  ara  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  (one 
of  the  things  complimentary  to  a  perfect  church  organization)  in  every 
city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  The  seventh  verse  of  this  chapter  in- 
dicates these  elders  to  be  bishops,  or  overseers,  of  Cretan  churches.  Among 
the  qualifications  to  be  required  of  them,  was  the  capability  to  "  exhort 
and  convince  gainsayers  by  sound  doctrine."  These  with  their  reasons, 
show  clearly  that  we  cannot  dispense  with  a  class  whose  position  wiU 
give  them  time  to  prepare  for  contests  with  the  concealed  or  avowed 
enemies  of  Christianity.  We  have  many  "unruly  and  vain  talkers  and 
deceivers,"  if  not  of  "  the  circumcision  "  of  heterodoxy  equally  perverse^ 
equally  obstinate.  The  world  would  improve  much  more  rapidly,  if  **  the 
mouths"  of  certain  mea  could  be  "stopped."  If  wheji  the  Apostles 
could  indite  epistles,  and  occasionally  visit  localities  requiring  their  ex- 
traordinary aid,  an  additional  order  of  men  was  deemed  necessary  "  in 
every  church,"  how  nmch  greater,  assuredly  not  less,  is  the  necessity  for 
its  existence  now. 

Mr.  Hill  is  no  less  decided  in  his  judgment  on  another  subject^ 
when  properly  discriminated  in  the  light  of  Inspiration,  viz.,  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as — 

PASTORAL  RULE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  power  as  to  rule  cannot,  with  the  New  Testament  before  us, 
be  for  one  moment  questioned.  But  what  are  its  nature,  limits,  mode  of 
exercise,  and  aim  ?  These  points,  scripturally  interpreted,  and  the  pastor 
has  not  a  vestige  of  authority  in  "  the  Church  of  the  living  God."  Spiri- 
tual influence,  and  anti-Christian,  has  not  even  a  nommal  agreement 
between  them.  Official  consequence,  and  popular  degradation,  are  alike 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Arbitary  and  un- 
conditional control,  is  as  destructive  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  their 
Lord  and  Master,  as  unscriptural  and  abject  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  is  virtual  defection  from  Christ,  and  apostacy  from  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  pastor  may  rule  by  fear,  and  reap  nothing  but  dread  and  hatred. 
The  people  may  submit  in  love,  and  the  pastor  may  be  supreme  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  interests  of  ministers  and  their  churches 
are  identical.  The  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  bliss  of  the  Church,  are 
ensured  by  absolutely  the  same  means. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the  two  swords  of  Peter,  absurdly 
claimed  by  his  so-called  successors  at  Eome,  may  have  thBir  significance 
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in  the  unscriptaral  assumptions  of  the  ministers  of  a  far  less  corrupted 
community.    If  judicial  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  be  vested  in  the 
church,  we  have  shown  that  the  people,  and  not  their  teachers,  exercise 
it  under  pastoral  direction.    If,  then,  pastoral  rule  is  to  be  of  the  same 
description  as  that  exercised  by  our  Lord,  the  question  occurs,  what  is 
the  object  of  that  rule  1    To  meet  the  exigency  of  the  personally  absent 
Saviour,  in  other  words,  to  place  Jesus  before  his  people,  by  expounding 
his  principles,  recalling  his  words,  stating  and  showing  the  application 
of  his  regulations  to  every  particular  case,  as  in  preaching,  the  minister 
is  to  unfold  his  doctrines  ;  so  in  conducting  church  affairs,  he  must  declare 
his  laws,  and  direct  how  they  are  to  be  observed.    No  other  influence 
can  he  wield  legitimately.    He  must  impersonate  Christ.    His  actions 
must  represent  those  of  Christ,  supposed  to  be  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   His  words  must  echo  tnose  of  his  Lord  and  Master.    Other- 
wise he  "  teaches  for  doctrines  the  commandment  of  men,"  and  the  church 
is  yielding  submission  to  human  authority  where  it  is  altogether  an  in- 
truder.   It  is  only  on  this  principle  that  we  may  interpret  our  Lord's 
saying, "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me."    Such  rule  is  alone  constitutional  rule  ;  and  because  none 
of  Christ's  commandments  are  grievous,  can  never  degenerate  into  arbi- 
trary or  oppressive  power.    So  obeying,  the  Christian,  does  not  abjure 
his  fealty  to  one  "  ^ijg  Jesus ;"  and  because  he  is  yielding  enlightened 
submission  to  Christ.    His  conduct  is  not  slavish, "  The  pastor  rules  by 
making  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rule."    He  has  no  authority  indepcDdent 

of  his  Master,  or  separate  from  his A  right-minded  niinister 

will  not  desire  to  see  himself,  but  the  Saviour  reign  over  the  people. 
Jealous  for  his  Master's  honour,  he  will  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
dividing  the  supremacy  with  him.  He  covets  not  the  obedience  of  the 
church  on  his  own  account,  but  for  the  honour  of  his  Lord ;  and  thus 
placing  before  the  people,  not  himself,  but  Christ,  as  the  actual  ruler,  he 
secures,  when  the  conscience  is  in  subjection  to  Divine  authority,  the 
obedience  he  enforces.  And  where  is  the  sanction  for  ruling  in  a  manner 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  evangelical  preaching — **  We  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves,  your  servants,  for  Jesu's  sake  ? " 
Certainly,  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  evangelical  ruling  as  evangelical 
preaching. 

But  this,  it  has  been  objected,  is  to  convert  the  pastor  into  "a  mere 
chairman  "  of  a  popular  assembly.  Thus  Wesleyan  ministers  exhort  one 
another  four  or  five  times  a  year,  by  saying,  *•  In  the  meetings  of  our 
people  in  which  we  preside,  let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  under  solemn 
obligations  to  conduct  ourselves,  not  as  mere  chairmen,  but  as  the  pastors 
of  the  societies  put  in  trust  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  their  own 
voluntary  association  with  us,  with  the  scriptural  superintendence  of  their 
spiritual  affairs,  and  responsible  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church ;  and 
fcne  second  is,  to  take  care  not  to  come  between  him  and  his  body  the 
church,  and  seating  themselves  where  Christ  alone  should  sit."  Let  the 
reader  compare  this  passage  with  the  sentence  previously  quoted,  and 
say,  which  comports  with  the  headship  of  Jesus.  To  take  the  initiative 
is  not  enough  for  the  Methodist  pastors ;  he  must  have  authoritative  con- 
trol. To  influence  and  advise  as  chairmen  do,  is  to  lower  his  dignity ; 
to  command  and  coerce,  is  to  remember  his  responsibility  to  Christ! 
And  if  this  be  not  the  meaning,  say,  what  is  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  pastor,  as  above  used,  and  a  chairman,  whose  office  and  functioiv 
«yery  Englishman  fully  comprehends  1  A  chairman  is  not  a  dictator.  It  is 
his  business  to  see  that  the  rules  previously  agreed  upon,  are  faithfully 
carried  out.  And  whenever  a  minister  presides  over  a  Christian  assembly, 
^e  is  at  such  time,  a  ruler  in  the  sense  of  a  chairman  at  an  ordinary  public 
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meeting ;  with,  howerer,  these  vast  adrantages  in  his  &Toar,  that  he  deriTeB 
his  authority  from  Christ,  and  is  there  to  represent  him.  Deny  this,  and 
the  only  difference  between  him  and  a  chairman  is,  that  the  former  is  a 
dictator  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  a  degree  that  no  assembly  in  fkigiand 
would  tolerate  for  an  hour.  And  yet,  that  this  distinction  is  declai^  to 
be  founded  upon  the  minds  of  Wesleyan  ministers,  we  cannot  deny.  But 
produce  a  passage  from  the  New  I'estament,  where  the  pastor  is  declared 
to  be  more  than  a  president  of  the  church !  We  can  point  to  every 
designation  of  the  pastoral  office,  to  every  declaration  relative  to  ChrisTs 
supremacy,  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  to  the  nature  of  pastoral 
rule ;  to  prove  the  unscriptuntlness  of  the  principle  involved. 

Our  Author,  it  will  be  observed,  has  no  sympathy  with  high 
priestly  pretensions.  His  antipathy  to  the  arrogant  assumptions  of 
the  Old  Conference  is  unmitigated.  We  do  not  remember  more  than 
one  writer,  who  has  dealt  such  heavy  blows  as  Mr.  Hill  has  done,  at 
Priestly  Despotism,  as  now  existing  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Body.  Our  readers  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  gist  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  work  from  the  following  headings  of  various 
chapters: — the  Church  Despoiled — Courts  of  Appeal,  their  origin 
and  constitution — ^Legislative  Prerogatives,  or  Pastors  in  Usurpation 
— Scripture  and  Christians  outraged — the  Hybrid  System — the  Con- 
ference Apology.  Under  these  various  heads,  he  discusses  most  of 
the  points,  in  which,  the  Conference  Polity  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  more  liberal  churches.  He  represents  the  Polity  of  the 
Conference  as  being  a  mimickry  of  Episcopacy,  in  one  department ; 
Presbyterianism,  in  another;  and  Congregationalism  in  a  third; 
and  as  assimilating  to  itself,  just  so  much  of  each  as  might  be  useful 
in  maintaining  the  high  authority  of  the  ministry.  The  Rev.  A. 
Barrett  comes  in  for  a  rather  rough  handling  in  the  last  division  of 
the  Work.  He  is  shown  to  be  a  perfect  master  in  the  application 
of  Scriptural  principles  to  the  testing  of  the  Polity  of  other  churches, 
but  lamentably  to  fail  in  the  application  of  such  principles  to  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  The  "  Pastoral  Function  **  will  be  read 
with  avidity  by  Methodist  Reformers  of  every  grade.  We  would  not 
like  to  commit  ourselves  to  all  its  views,  but  we  regard  it  as  being 
eminently  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  truth. 
No  Methodist  should  be  without  it. 

The  Companion  of  my  First  Audible  Prayer,  Glasgow  :  G.  Gai.i.is, 
Buchanan-street ;  C.  and  A.  Rattrat,  Irongate. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  tractate  which  is  intended,  by  a  striking  exam- 
ple, to  illustrate  the  awful  evils  which  attend  the  practice  of  intemperance. 
We  believe  it  is  the  first  production  of  its  author :  as  such  it  is  alike  credit- 
able to  his  head  and  his  heart.  It  abounds  more  than  such  works  generally 
do,  in  poetic  imagery  and  pious  sentiment  We  cordiallv  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  all  our  readers,  especially  to  the  more  youthful  class. 


Library  of  Biblical   Literature,     Vol.  III.     London :    Fbsbmak, 
Fleet-street. 

This  is  the  Third  Volume  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  have 
issued  from  the  Press  for  the  last  fifty  years.    It  belongs  to  the  same  claas 
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M  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible,  and  will  be,  to  the  million,  what  Hartwell  Home's 
Introdnctioii  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  so  long  been 
to  the  Bibli<»Ekl  student  The  ^  Library  of  Biblical  Literature*'  is  a -work 
of  great  merit,  and  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated*  We  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  every  class  of  readers. 

Hisiory  of  England.  By  6. 8.  Fottlton.  London:  Fbeeman,  Fleet- 
street. 

General  History  is  one  of  the  most^  interesting  studies  to  which  an 
individual  can  devote  himself;  and  the  history  of  a  man's  own  country  is 
to  him  the  most  interesting  of  all  histories.  But,  probably,  no  department 
of  literature  has  more  glaring  defects  than  that  of  History.  The  **  History 
of  England"  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  biography  of  its  kin?s,  inter- 
spersed with  sketches  of  the  successive  chiefs  wnohave  headed  me  ^at 
parties  in  Church  and  State.  When  the  historian  has  not  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  special  pleader  in  behalf  of  this  or  that  party,  his  work  has  generally 
been  httle  better  than  a  chronological  record.  Thus  it  has  occurred,  that 
some  of  thcf  most  important  epochs  have  been  inadequately  sketched,  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  scarcely  touched  on.  Of  the  former, 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  is  a  striking  example,  and  of  the  latter, 
the  progress  of  the  people  in  civil  and  religious  development. 

NoWjJn  the  History  oefore  us,  these  defects  are,  to  a  great  extent,  reme- 
died. This  is  a  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  a  Political  History  of 
England.  The  Author  has  fearlessly  undertaken  the  discussion  of  some  of 
the  most  vexed  questions  in  the  annals  of  the  British  people.  He  has 
done  justice  to  a  class  of  men,  whom  nearly  all  former  historians— except 
Macaulay  and  one  or  two  others — have  treated  with  neglect  or  reproach ; 
have  overlooked  altogether,  or  bitterly  calumniated  without  any  respect 
for  truth  or  decency.  The  reader  will  find  that  in  this  volume  full  justice 
is  at  length  done  t  ^  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Nonconrormists.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Poulton's  work  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  historic  hterature.  It  will  be  read  bv  all  classes  of 
^glishmen  with  great  profit,  but  with  peculiar  interest  by  Nonconformists 
of  every  sect  and  party. 

The  Way  of  HoUneas.  By  Mrs.  Phosbb  Palmeb*  London: 
Hetlin,  28,  Paternoster-row. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  which  has  issued  from  the  press  for 
a  long  time.  We  envy  not  the  feelings  of  the  individual  who  can  read 
it  without  resolving  on  entire  dedication  to  God.  If  such  books  were 
more  in  vogue,  more  holiness  of  life  would  be  exemplified  by  professed 
Christians. 

Life  of  Martin  Boos.  London :  Seelet,  Jacksok,  and  Hallidat, 
Fleet-street ;  and  B.  Seelet,  Hanover-street. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  in  Bavaria,  and 
was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  some  men  are  better  than 
their  system.  After  many  stro^les  with  the  native  corruption  of  the 
heart,  he  became  an  eminently  pious  man.  The  Romish  Church,  however, 
is  not  entitled  to  claim  any  creoit  for  the  distinguished  virtues  by  which 
his  character  was  adorned.  In  fact,  the  Church  did  what  she  could  to 
arrest  his  progress  in  knowledge  and  in  piety.  She  cited  him  more  than 
a  hundred  times  before  her  Inquisitorial  tribunals,  and  by  her  consistories 
and  jadaizing  teachers,  by  threats,  controversies,  and  banishment,  sought  to 
drive  him  from  that  form  of  sound  doctrine  which  he  had  received  from  Christ 
and  his  Apostles;  ''  a  tragedy  which,"  says  he,  "  is  continued  to  this  day,*^ 
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He  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  like  an  Oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  miracles  of  grace  that  he  conld  pre- 
serve the  reah' tj.  of  holiness  in  the  midst  of  so  many  corrupting  influences. 
Bat  he  conld  maintain  this  only  by  honestly  protesting,  though  still  -within 
the  pale  of  the  Bomish  Church,  against  her  errors.  Hence,  he  was  loiown 
on  the  Continent  as  *'  the  Protestant  Catholic."  His  history  and  Tirtues 
iiumish  s  fine  theme  lor  the  OEercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  Christiaai  phi- 
losopher. His  Tiews  on  many  points  will  be  found  defective,  and  erea 
erroneous ;  but  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  to  have  been  bred  np  under 
such  a  mother.    His  life  is  a  work  full  of  interest. 

PUBUCiiTIONS  RECEIVED. 

1.  "  Life  of  Schwartz."    London :  Seeley,  Fleet-street 

2.  "  Political  Annual."    London :  Freeman. 

3.  **  History  of  Joseph."    London :  Freeman. 

4.  "  Memoir  of  Budd."    London  :  Seeley,  Fleet-street. 

5.  <*  Scripture  History  Exemplified."    !London :  Dean  and  Son. 

6.  "  Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen." 

7.  •*  Revival  Hymn  Book."    London :  Bulman. 

8.  ''  School  Books."    London :  Dean  and  Son,  Ludgate-hill. 

9.  <*  A  Praying  Church."    London :  Snow. 


SQNDAY-SCHOOL  CORNER. 

WESLBTAM  ASSOCIATION  SABBATH-SCBOOL,  HOLBECE,  LEEDS. 

The  ninth  annual  tea-meeting  was  held  in  connexion  with  this  school, 
on  Ohristmas-d^y,  December  25th,  185d,  in  commemoration  of  its  beiog 
opened  on  that  day.  The  tea  viras  provided  gratuitously,  and  about  430 
persons  were  present.  After  tea  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Darke,  chairman ;  Revs.  T.  W.  Pearson  ;  R.  Brick  wood  ;  Messrs.  GladhiU, 
Oromack,  and  other  friends  of  Sabbath-schools.  The  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  £.  H.  Greaves,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and  showed  how  it  was  a  blessing  to  the  scholars,  the  teachers,  the 
parents,  and  to  the  world.  It  also  stated  that  letters  had  been  receired 
from  persons  residing  in  America,  Australia,  the  Crimea,  and  other  parts, 
who  are  thankful  for  having  received  instruction  in  this  Sabbath-school. 
The  speakers  ur^ed  the  teachers  to  perseverence  in  their  important  work 
of  traininc  the  rising  generation  to  usefulness.  The  value  and  importance 
of  Sabbath-school  instruction  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  was 
shown  to  be  great ;  and  it  was  said  that  it  is  from  this  source  that  we  are 
to  expect  onr  most  useful  preachers,  missionaries,  &c.  Advice  was  also 
given  to  teachers  and  friends  of  other  schools,  to  persevere  in  reducing 
the  debts  upon  their  schools.  Selections  of  sacrea  music  were  song  at 
intervals  to  enliven  the  proceedings.  The  School  was  altered  at  a  cost  of 
£320,  of  which  sum  £180  were  paid  off  the  first  year,  the  remainder, 
£140,  was  still  upon  the  school,  until  three  years  ago,  when  the  teachers 
determined  not  tK>  be  satisfied  nntil  the  whole  debt  was  cleared  off,  And 
on  Christmas-day,  1854,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  much  commended  <^e 
exertions  put  forth  towards  this  desirable  object,  said,  he  had  a  great  aver- 
sion to  debt,  and  would  have  us  owe  to  no  man  anything,  but  to  love 
one  another ;  and  as  only  £50  remained  to  be  raised,  he  should  like  it  to 
be  raised,  and  to  come  this  year  and  pronounce  the  burii^  service  of  tke 
debt ;  and  that  gentleman  nad  the  pleasure  of  not  only  announcing  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt,  but  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  some  pounds 
which  would  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schooL 

The  proceedmgs  terminated  at  half-past  nine  p.]f .  to  the  great  satisfiEUstion 
of  all  present,  and  will  no  doubt  long  be  remembered.        John  Shiru. 
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TODMOBDEN. 

The  annnal  tea-meetinff  of  the  Lnmbntf  8  SabbaUi-school  wai  held  on 
Saturdaj,  December  22na,  1855,  m  our  small  but  neat  chapel,  situated 
near  the  ancient  village  of  Mankinholes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills 
known  l^  the  name  of  £lackfiton  Edge.  The  attendance  was  good. 
After  tea,  our  old  and  tried  friend  Mr.  W.  Ingham,  of  Mankinholes,  waa 
called  to  the  chair.  The  report  (an  excellent  one,)  was  read  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Benbaze,  formerly  a  scholar,  but  now  an  efficient  teacher  in  the 
same  schooL  The  meeting;  was  addressed  by  the  chairman,  Messrs.  B. 
neming,  J.  Sntclifife,  and  W.  Jackson. 

On  Christmas-day,  a  SundaynBchool  tea-meeting  was  held  in  our 
preaching  room  at  Castle-stree^  which  was  addressed  by  G.  Hudson, 
W.  Hargreayes,  W.  Jackson,  and  S.  Barnes ;  the  latter  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  of  many  years  standing.  Mr.  Sutdiffe,  one  of  the  teachers, 
occupied  the  chair. 

A  Sabbath-school  tea-meeting  was  held  at  Inchfield  Bottom,  on  Sa- 
turday, December  29th.  Our  earnest  and  warm-hearted  friend  Mr.  J.  D. 
Fisher  occupied  the  chair.  The  secretary's  report  gaye  a^short  but 
pleasing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  school  during  a  few  years,  from 
the  sm^  number  of  one  teacher  and  six  scholars  taught  in  an  obscure 
cottage,  to  40  teachers  and  150  scholars  now  taught  in  a  neat  and 
•ubs<^tial  chapel.  Both  the  school  and  the  church  at  Inchfield  Bottom 
are  ia  a  good  state.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Stansfield,  Mr.  Pearson  of  Rochdale,  Mr.  J.  Halsteiad,  and  W.  Jacksou. 

On  New-year's  day,  we  held  the  annual  tea-meeting  of  our  Todmorden 
Sunday-school.  The  spacious  school-room  was  well  tilled  in  eyery  part. 
Tea  being  oyer,  Mr.  E.  Whittaker  of  Saudholme,  was  requested  to  take  the 
chair.  Mr.  Whittaker  then  spoke  on  a  few  points  connected  with  his  own 
long  experience  in  Sunday-school  labour,  and  afterwards  called  on  Messrs. 
J.  Crabta^e,  S.  Barnes,  T.  Wild,  W.  Hargreayes,  W.  Jackson,  and  I. 
Healey,  to  address  the  meeting.  Three  hundred  and  seyenteen  persons 
took  tea.  The  speeches  were  {^ain  and  useful,  and  the  meeting  was  both 
interesting  and  profitable. 

Todtncrden,  January  3rd,  1856.  W.  Jaoesok. 

SBOOND  LOKDOir  OIRGUIT. — PARBKTS'  UEJETIKG. 

Among  the  many  interesting  meetings  held  in  this  circuit  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  Sabbath-school,  is  the  Parents'  meeting.  By  the  scholars, 
or  by  perscHial  yisitation,  the  parents  aie  invited  to  meet  the  teachers  at 
tea.  Many  respond  to  the  invitation,  who,  after  tea,  are  addressed  on  the 
necessity  of  self-dedication  to  God,  and  on  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
encouragements  belonging  to  the  parental  relation.  The  value  of  such  a 
meeting  is  sreat.  It  is  a  common  lament  of  teachers,  that  the  influence 
of  ''home'  upon  the  scholars,  neutralizes  the  effects  of  their  pious 
labours ;  and  this  must  continue  as  long  as  reverence  for  religion  is  a 
stranffer  to  a  parent's  heart.  But  let  a  habitual  awe  of  God  be 
chenshed  in  the  scholars'  home,  and,  at  least,  antagonism  between  the 
teaching  of  the  teachers  and  those  of  the  parents  will  be  prevented. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  this  reverence  than  simple,  kind, 
pious,  persuasive  addresses  by  teachers  on  the  occasion  of  a  ''  Parents' 
meeting."  The  parents  see  before  them  those  who  are  kind  to  their 
children,  they  hear  them  pleading  the  children's  cause,  and  the  claims  of 
the  great  Father,  and  what  parentis  heart  can  be  wholly  proof  against  this  ? 
At  the  same  time,  pious  fathers  and  anxious  mothers  are  cheered  to  watch 
and  toil  on  by  the  parental  encouragements  exhibited. 

One  of  these  important  meetings  was  held  at  Gee  Street^  on  the  26th  of 
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NoTember  last,  at  wbieb  Mr.  F.  Cathbertaon  presided,  and  tellmg  sd- 
dresses  were  delivered  by  sereral  friends. 

JUBILSB  OF  BED  JAOV  8TREIT  SCHOOL. 

The  9tb  of  December,  1855,  was  a  high  day  with  tbe  ''Gee  Street 
Sundav-Bchool  Society,''  as  the  Bed  Lion  Street  School  then  reached  its 
Fiftieth  anniversary.  Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the  school-honse  at  seven 
A.M.,  and  in  the  afternoon,  mbilee  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  scholan 
in  the  same  place.  The  Jubilee  sermons  were  preached  at  Gee  Street.  In 
the  morning,  the  circuit  minister  occupied  the  pulpit^  and  called  upon  tiie 
friends  of  the  school  to  join  in  the  grateful  song,  ^  Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us;**  and  m  the  evening,  the  Bev.  M.  Baxter  ably  and 
eloquently  expatiated  on  his  well  selected  theme— ''The  Diffusion  <^ 
Knowledge,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  latter  Days" — ^to  a 
large  and  deeply  interested  audience.  After  the  evening  service,  ^e 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  the  members  at  the 
Society,  and  friends  of  other  Communities. 

On  the  following  day  the  Jubilee  meeting  was  held  at  the  scbool-hoose^ 
and  largely  attended  by  friends  specially  invited.  The  secretary,  that  inde- 
fatigable Sunday-school  labourer  and  advocate,  Mr.  F.  Cuthbertson,  pre- 
sented the  report ;  letters  were  read  from  friends  who  regretted  their 
unavoidable  absence,  several  Jubilee  hymns  were  sung,  some  of  which 
were  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  appropriate  resolutions  were  sab- 
mitted  to  the  meeting,  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Butcher,  Denham,  Xing,  and 
Bawlev,  in  a  very  intelligent  and  earnest  manner.  The  room  was  taste- 
fully decorated ;  and,  at  intervals,  the  names  of  the  chief  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  school,  who  now  rest  from  their  labours,  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  observer. 

Studious  of  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  "wel&re  of 
the  children,  many  a  juvenile  fite  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  through  the  benevolence  of  its  supporters.  An  entry  in  the 
Minute-book  records,  that  "in  the  year  1810,  the  children  of  the  school 
were  regaled  with  plum-cake  and  caudle."  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  purveyor's  art  to  say  what  **  caudle"  is,  and  it  is  hqped 
tnat  the  reader  will  conceive  no  prejudice  against  it^  for  it  is  evidendy 
used  in  the  Minute-book,  as  the  name  of  "  something  nice  ;"  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  withheld,  that  it  acted  with  magnetic  elect  upon  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  audience. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  the  school's  existence,  about  17,000  scholan 
have  passed  through  the  books,  and  there  are  500  now  belonging  to  tiie 
school.  Of  the  old  scholars,  about  100  are  known  to  be  menu>ers  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  (how  many  more  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture,  as  but  a  very  sniall  proportion  of  the  old  scholars  are  kept 
in  view  ;)  and  many  who  adorned  the  doctrine  of  GK>d  our  Savionr,  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ. 

Several  instances  are  remembered,  in  which  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers  has  been  revived  in  dying  scholars.  A  visitor  of  the  school 
calling  upon  one  of  the  scholars  found  her  very  iU.  She  was  distressed  in 
spirit,  on  account  of  her  guilt  before  Qod,  and  the  thought  of  death 
alarmed  her  fears.  He  told  her  of  Jesus,  and  His  willingness  to  save ; 
when  he  next  called,  she  was  trusting  in  Christ,  and  the  fear  of  death  was 
gone.  In  reply  to  the  question,  how  she  had  been  freed  from  it,  Rhe  said, 
'^It  is  because  1  love  Jesus,  and  I  know  he  loves  me."  She  continued  to 
realize  the  comfort  of  forgiving  love  unto  the  end,  when  she  passed 
in  triumph  to  her  Bedeemer^  breast.  Another  case  of  deep  interest  may 
be  noticed,  which  relates  to  a  brother  and  sister,  both  scholsois.     The 
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brother  was  one  of  those  boys,  whose  utter  indifference  to  instruction 
disheartens  the  teacher.  In  his  illness  two  of  the  teachers  visited  him. 
Despite  his  past  carelessness,  he  was  now  in  deep  trouble  for  sin  ;  but  his 
recollections  of  truths  learned  in  the  school,  coupled  with  fresh  admonition 
led  him  to  Jesus,  and  abiding  in  Christ,  he  was  saved.  To  the  great  joy  of 
the  visitors,  they  found  that  his  sister,  whom  they  knew  not  to  be 
seriously  impressed,  read  the  Scriptures  to  him,  and  prayed  with  him. 
Shortly  after  her  brother's  death,  £Ektal  disease  seized  her,  and  she  died  full 
of  the  hope  of  glory.  As  the  sequel,  their  mother  gave  her  heart  to 
God  and  joined  the  Church. 

No  inconsiderable  number  of  scholars  have  been  socially  and  morally 
benefited  by  the  school.  Some  time  since,  at  a  school-meeting,  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  "  I  am  indebted  for  everything,  morally,  socially,  religiously, 
to  your  school.''  One  of  the  old  scholars  fills  an  important  situation  under 
Government.  In  a  letter  to  his  teacher,  he  says,  that  he  owes  his  rise  and 
present  position  in  life,  to  the  Ked  Lion  Street  School ;  the  religious  in- 
struction was  blessed  to  his  conversion ;  and  his  first  bias  for  scientific 
pursuits,  was  given  by  the  Mutual  Improvement  Class,  held  in  the  school 
when  he  was  a  lad. 

The  happy  results  of  the  school  are  wide-spread.  It  has  been  one  of 
Crod's  training  institutions,  in  which  he  has  been  bringing  up  workmen  of 
great  diversity  of  qualifications,  and  it  has  been  a  parent,  producing  a  family 
of  kindred  institutions.  Three  important  congregations  in  London  have 
originated  in  this  school,  which,  in  their  turn,  have  become  supporters  of 
other  schools ;  thirty-four  of  the  teachers  in  this  and  its  sister  school  at 
Gee  Street,  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  scholars ;  several  of  the  old 
scholars  are  now  teaching  in  various  schools  in  London,  others  are  at  work 
in  different  parts  of  England,  and  some  are  teachers  in  the  Sunday-sshools 
of  America ;  eight  hold  the  important  office  of  class-leaders ;  five  are 
local  preachers,  whose  labours  God  has  hlessed ;  three  are  wholly  given  up 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  one  in  the  Church  of  England,  one  in  the 
Conference  Methodist  Connexion,  whose  labours  have  been  of  many  years' 
duration  —and  one  in  the  Wesleyan  Association,  who  for  seventeen  years 
has  been  labouring  with  acceptance  and  success  among  us.  It  has  also 
been  a  centre  around  which  other  admirable  movements  have  gathered, 
or  from  which  they  have  emanated,  as  for  instance— a  Fund  for  the  relief 
of  Sick  Scholars,  a  Dorcas  Society,  Mutual  Improvement  Class,  Bible- 
Class,  Writing  Classes,  Old  Scholars  and  Parents'  Meetings. 

This  summary  of  results  does  not  profess  fully  to  represent  the  sum  total 
of  good  done  by  the  school.  A  fuller,  and  more  careful  examination  than 
has  been  bestowed,  would  unquestionably  greatlv  swell  the  amount ;  but 
these  effects  stand  upon  the  sunace,  and  are  well  known.  And,  if  without 
any  particular  care  to  record  success,  these  facts  present  themselves,  how 
much  more  had  been  apparent  had  we  taken  such  care  ?  yet,  even  then, 
the  good  effected  must  in  a  large  measure  have  eluded  observation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lease  of  the  school  premises  has  nearly 
expired,  and  cannot  easily  be  renewed  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  Red  lion 
btreet,  and  Gee  Street  Schools  may  become  united,  and  that  chapel  and 
school  accommodation  may  be  secured  by  building  or  otherwise,  to  an  extent 
worthy  of  the  Institutions,  and  of  our  beloved  Connexion  in  the  metropolis. 
To  enable  the  friends  to  leave  the  premises  free  of  debt  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  and  to  assist  in  future  efforts,  a  Jubilee  Fund  has  been  raised 
which,  by  collections  and  promises  at  the  above  services,  amounts  to  120/. 
and  in  aid  of  it,  a  Bazaar  for  the  sale  of  fancy  and  useful  articles  will  be 
shortly  held. 

It  will  gratify  some  of  our  senior  friends,  to  be  informed  that  the  late 
venerated  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  preached  on  behalf  of  this  school,  and  that  his 
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son  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  some  yeank    I^.  ClailEe  ftka 
opened  the  school-house  for  preaching. 

lelinffton,  ^h  Jan,  1856.  R  BoABXir, 


THE  CASKET. 

THE  CAUCASUS. 

To  a  traveller  over  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  wearied  ont  with  the 
monotonous  gray  vegetation  of  apparently  illimitable  plains,  the  sudden 
appearance  above  the  horizon  of  the  white  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  inspires  a 
feeling  of  interest  even  more  lively  than  that  which  the  first  sight  of  land 
excites  in  the  breast  of  the  mariner.    This  celebrated  range  of  mountains, 
which  may  be  descried  from  Tscherkask  on  the  Don,  and,  under  favourable 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  even  from  Sarepta  on  die  Wolga,  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles,  divides  from  one  another  regions  which  might  almost 
seem  to  belong  to  different  planets.    Its  entire  length,  from  Anapa  and  the 
island  of  Taman  (where  it  sinks  below  the  Black  Sea,  to  reappear  again  in 
the  steep  range  of  the  south  of  the  Crimea)  to  the  pass  of  Derbend  (Narrow 
Gate)  on  the  Caspian,  is  between  700  and  800  miles,  the  axis  of  the  mass 
lying  nearly  in  a  line  from  north-west  to  south-east    In  breadth,  the  dis- 
tance from  Mozdok,  on  the  Terek,  to  Mtskhetha,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aragwi  and  Koura,  not  far  above  Teflis,  is  about  200  miles.    The  steeper 
ascent  is  the  one  from  the  northern  side,  where  the  rise  in  the  last  sixteen 
miles  before  the  highest  point  is  attained  is  equal  to  the  fall  in  doable  the 
distance  of  the  descent  into  Georgia.    This  difference  in  the  slopes  of  ike 
northern  and  southern  faces  adds  to  the  contrast  which  their  different 
aspects  would  naturally  produce ;— on  the  one  side  luxuriant  pastures,  the 
richest  arable  soil,  and  magnificent  forests,  interlaced  everywhere  with 
vines,  which  are  indigenous  to  the  country ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless 
steppe,  on  which  neither  cultivation  nor  woodland  exists  to  any  consider- 
able amount,  seamed  with  rivers,  which  in  many  cases  terminate  in  stag- 
nant salt  marshes,  and  the  sluggish  course  of  which  is  indicated  by  forests 
of  reeds  growing  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.    Every  feature 
suggests  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  that  this  vast  rampart,  rising 
everywhere  to  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  with  its  line  of  centr^ 
elaciers  and  its  eigantic  peaks,  such  as  the  Kasbek  and  the  Elbruz,  over- 
looking the  whole,  must  have  been  intended  by  nature  as  a  barrier  to  divide 
one  race  of  men  from  another.    Here  is  a  breakwater,  as  it  were,  to  protect 
the  cultivators  of  the  sunny  and  fertile  regions  of  the  southern  side  from 
the  surgine  ocean  of  the  nomad  races,  which  wander  over  the  expanse  from 
the  Carpathians  to  the  wall  of  China  on  the  norUiem,  and  still  send  ever 
and  anon,  as  some  spring-tide  recurs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  flood  of 
barbarian  hordes  across  even  this  barrier,  to  overwhelm  a  civilization  which 
has  begun  to  degenerate,  and  break  up  decrepid  nations  into  materials  for 
new  forms  of  social  life. 

This  peculiar  character  of  the  Caucasian  range  has  oolouted  the  legends 
which  have  attached  to  it  from  the  very  beginning  of  history  to  the  present 
times.  The  Greeks  looked  upon  it  not  merely  as  a  mountain  barrier,  but  as 
the  end  of  the  earth,~at  least,  of  that  portion  which  was  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature.  Their  great  dramatic  poet  brings  Prometheus  to 
it,  there  to  be  chained  to  an  adamantine  rock  by  the  hands  of  Might  and 
Violence,  in  the  feeling  that  "the  pathless  Scythian  desert,"  the  ••far-oflf 
plain,  Earth's  boundary,"  is  the  only  appropriate  region  for  that  temporary 
triumph  of  brute  force  over  goodness  and  wisdom  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  sublime  tragedy.  Beyond  the  Caucasus,  lo  in  her  wanderings  might  be 
made  to  fall  in  with  griffins,  cannibals,  and  eyeless  monsters,  without  in  the 
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feart  degree  shoddiig.tlie  refined  taste  of  an  Atkeaian  auditory ;  and  it  is  a 
similar  mode  of  regarding  the  name  as  a  symbol  for  the  barrier  between 
known  and  unknown  lands  that  produced  its  transfer,  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  to  the  Paropamisan  range,  which  then  became  the  limit  of 
Hellenic  geogmphy.  The  Persian  mythology,  entirely  independent  as  it 
is  of  the  Hellenic,  involves  the  same  idea  of  Caucasus.  It  appears  there 
as  the  barrier  which  divides  the  land  of  light,  the  kingdom  of  Ormudz,  from 
the  dark  realm  of  Ahriman.  Along  it  runs  the  wall  which  Dulkamein, 
the  hero  of  Ferdousi's  epic,  constructs  across  the  whole  earth  as  an  everlast- 
ing barrier  between  Iran  and  Turan.  And,  lastly,  it  is  from  beyond  thb 
mountain  rampart  that  at  this  day  Turkish  superstition  expects  the  invasion 
of  Oog  and  Magog,  who  in  the  last  age  of  the  world  are,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Mtdiomet,  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  True  Believers. 

A  8TBP  FROM  THB  ALTAR  TO  THE  GRAYB. 

A  young  man  of  handsome  person  and  pleasing  address  was  married  on 
Thursday  evening  to  a  sweet  and  beautiful  girl,  and  on  the  Sabbath  follow- 
ing was  a  lifeless  corpse,  and  the  same  minister  that  met  him  at  the  altar, 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  His  funeral  solemnities  were  performed  in  the 
same  apartment  in  which  his  nuptial  rites  were  celebrated.  The  same  per- 
sons were  present ;  but  how  changed  the  scene !  The  voice  of  mirth  was 
changed  into  the  voice  <rf  lamentation.  The  light-hearted  and  gay  ones 
that  danced  on  the  festive  evening,  were  now  the  mourners  around  the 
dead.  She  who  wore  the  bridal  attire  on  the  weddinsr  eveninp^,  was  now,  in 
three  brief  days,  muffled  in  the  gloomy  habiliments  of  mounung.  The  faces 
that  but  yesterday  were  wreathed  m  smiles,  were  now  wet  with  tears. 
What  a  change  ;  and  how  sudden !  but  a  step  between  the  altar  and  the 
grave.  We  are  always  within  the  reach  of  death.  There  is  no  condition 
of  life  that  famishei^  an  indemnity  a^inst  his  summons.  Wealth,  honour, 
pleasure,  worldly  engagements,  nothing  ean  turn  aside  his  shaft,  or  relax 
his  grasp  when  he  claims  his  victim.  Reader,  live  hourly  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  death ;  for  thou  knowest  not  when  the  Master  will  call  thee. 

THE  CHAPEL  CLOCK. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  the  eminent  Conference 
Minister,  was  preaching  in  Wakefield,  and  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his 
discourse,  when  he  observed  an  individual  in  a  pew  just  before  him  rise 
from  his  seat,  and  turn  round  to  look  at  the  clock  in  front  of  the  gallery,  as 
if  the  service  were  a  weariness  to  him.  This  unseemly  act  callea  forth  the 
following  rebuke : — "  A  remarkable  change,"  said  the  speaker,  "  has  taken 
place  among  the  people  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  public  service  of 
religion.  Our  forefathers  put  their  clocks  on  the  outside  of  their  places  of 
worship,  that  they  might  not  be  too  late  in  their  attendance.  We  have 
transferred  them  to  the  inside  of  the  house  of  God,  lest  we  should  stay  too 
long  in  the  service.    A  sad  and  an  ominous  change !  ** 

NOT  AN  ENTHUSIAST. 

The  energy  of  manne  of  the  late  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  power  of  his 
voice,  are  said  to  have  been  at  times  overwhelming.  While  once  preaching 
at  Wootton-under-Edge,  his  country  residence,  he  was  carried  away  by  his 
feelings,  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  exclaimed,  **  Beware,  I  am 
in  earnest ;  men  ciul  me  an  enthusiast,  but  I  am  not ;  mine  are  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.  When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
was  walking  on  yonder  hill ;  I  saw  a  gravel-pit  fall  in  and  bury  three 
human  beings  alive.  I  lifted  up  my  voice  so  loud,  that  I  was  heard  to  the 
town  below,  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Help  came  and  rescued  two  of  the  poor 
sufferers.  No  one  called  me  an  enthusiast  then, — and  when  I  see  eternal' 
destruction  ready  to  fall  upon  poor  sinners,  and  about  to  entomb  them  irre« 
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Yocablj  in  an  eternal  mass  of  woe,  and  call  on  them  to  esca^  by  repenting 
and  fleeing  to  Christ,  shall  I  be  called  an  enthosiastP  No,  sinner,  I  am  not 
an  enthusiast  in  so  doing.** 

FIGHT  THE  GOOD  FIGHT. 
My  brethren,  anunst  the  whole  dreadful  power  of  eril,  it  is  our  Tocation 
to  be  engaged  in  tne  war.  It  were  in  Tain  to  wish  to  escape  from  the  con- 
dition of  oar  place  in  the  nniverse  of  Qod.  Amidst  the  darkness  that  Teils 
from  us  the  state  of  that  vast  empire,  we  would  willingly  be  persuaded  that 
this  our  world  may  be  the  only  region,  excepting  ttat  of  penal  justice, 
where  the  cause  of  evil  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  contest  Here,  perhaps, 
may  be  almost  its  last  encampment,  where  its  prolonged  power  of  hostility 
may  be  suffered,  in  order  to  give  a  protracted  display  of  the  manner  of  its 
destruction.  Here  our  lot  is  cast,  on  a  ground  so  awfully  pre-occupied  ;  a 
calamitous  distinction !  but  yet  a  sublime  one,  if  thus  we  may  render  to  the 
Eternal  ^ing  a  service  in  which  better  tribes  of  his  creatures  may  not 
share ;  and  if  thus  we  may  be  trained,  through  devotion  and  conformity  to 
the  Celestial  Chief,  in  this  warfare,  to  the  final  attainment  of  what  he  has 
promised,  in  so  many  illustrious  forms,  to  him  that  overcometh.  We  shall 
soon  leave  the  region  where  so  much  is  in  rebellion  against  our  God.  We 
shall  go  where  all  that  pass  from  our  world  must  present  themselves  as 
from  battle,  or  be  denied  to  mingle  in  the  eternal  joys  and  triumphs  of  the 
conquerors. — John  Foster. 

A.  philosofhbr's  idba  of  ttcb. 
Vice  is,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the  smothering  and  stifling  the  beams  of 
divine  grace;  as  blackness  is  nothing  but  the  absorbing  and  suffocating 
the  rays  of  light. 

A  "  CAUCASIAN'S  "  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING  HIS  BRETHREN— THE  CIR- 
CASSIANS. 

The  importance  of  the  question  induces  us  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
the  subject  of  a  possible  future  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Westerh  Caucasus.  That  which  has  hitherto  constituted  the  chief  article 
of  their  exports — female  slaves — is  a  subject  of  immense  di£Sculty,  if  we  are 
to  continue  on  good  terms  with  our  present  barbarian  allies.  The  very 
mention  of  the  exportation  of  women,  to  be  sold  in  a  foreign  slave* market, 
fills  every  English  bosom  with  horror.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if 
the  population  of  Abasia  were  to  be  polled  upon  the  matter,  any  proposal 
to  stop  the  ordinary  practice  would  be  received  with  no  less  indignation 
than  would  an  agitation  in  this  country  to  put  an  end  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  the  custom  of  carrying  voung  ladies  who  are  **  out  to  London  for  the 
season.  The  fact  is,  that  Qie  sale  of  a  woman  to  her  intended  husband  is 
the  only  mode  of  marrying  her  which  the  Abasian  imagination  can  possibly 
conceive ;  and  the  question  simply  is  whether  a  xlamsel  is  to  be  made  a 
chattel  of  in  her  own  country  or  in  Stamboul,  whither  all  her  aspirations 
are  tending,  where  she  has  a  fair  chance  of  a  splendid  establishment,  and 
where— a  point  often  lost  sight  of— she  is  nearly  certain  to  meet  many  of 
her  kith  and  kin  who  have  preceded  her.  What  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves think  of  the  matter  appears  very  strikingly  from  an  anecdote  of  the 
Baron  Haxthausen.  The  Kussians  had  just  captured  a  Turkish  smuggler 
at  Bambor,  on  the  Abasian  coast,  with  six  girls  on  board,  when  the  Baron 
arrived  in  a  steamer  carrying  the  General  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
seaboard.  Having  brought  them  within  the  rayon  of  the  fortress,  the 
General  announced  to  them  their  liberation,  and  informed  them  that  they 
might  then  and  there  choose,  either  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  homes  in 
company  with  a  chief  of  their  own  race  who  was  present,  or  to  marry  Kus- 
sians and  Cossacks  of  their  own  free  choice,  or  to  return  with  the  Baron  to 
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Germany,  wbere  all  the  women  were  free ;  or,  lastly,  to  accompany  the 
Turkish  captain,  who  would,  of  coui*se,  sell  them  in  the  slave-market  at 
Constantinople.  Unanimously,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  they  all 
exclaimed,  "To  Stamhoul,  to  he  sold!"  If  any  reader  feels  surprised  at 
this  manifestation  of  bad  taste,  let  him  imagine  some  whiskered  official 
with  a  name  ending  in  "o^''  opening  the  door  of  a  first-class  carriage  on 
the  Great  Western  some  day  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and  sugffesting  to 
pretty  Miss  Felicia  Vavasour,  who  is  on  her  way  with  mamma  to  the  metro- 
polis for  a  six  weeks*  season,  that  she  should  return  by  the  down-train  with 
a  maiden  aunt  to  her  paternal  roof,  the  rectory  of  Great  Snoring ;  or  marry 
the  ruddy  and  open-faced  policeman  at  Slough ;  or  accompany  Mrs.  Bloomer 
to  America,  where  the  ladies  are  not  slaves  to  conventionalities ;  instead  of 
continuing  her  journey  under  the  guardianship  of  a  heartless  old  dowager 
whose  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  the  one  idea  of  making  a  eood  match  for 
her.  The  odds  are,  that  in  such  a  case  the  answer  of  Miss  v  avasour  will 
he,  of  course,  in  a  fitting  English  paraphrase,  "  To  Stamhoul,  to  be  sold  !  "* 
To  speak  seriously,  however,  we  have  fittle  doubt  that,  should  the  transit  of 
Circassian  females  to  Constantinople  be  forcibly  put  an  end  to,  the  first 
effect  will  be  to  throw  both  Circassians  and  Turks  back  into  the  arms  <^ 
Bassia ;  and,  if  this  does  not  raise  the  blockade,  to  produce  the  practice 
of  infanticide  in  the  case  of  female  children.  The  Kussians,  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  trial  to  put  a  stop  to  this  slave-trade,  were  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  confining  it  to  the  i^ngle  port  of  Anapa,  and 
obliging  every  female  to  take  a  Russian  passport,  which  gave  her  a  right 
at  any  future  time  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Czar  as  one  of  his  subjects. 

THE  DEN  OP  A  HIGHLAND  CHIEFTAIN— IAN  OF  GLENCOE— IN  THE  DAYS 

OF  YORE. 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  from  the  south-^ 
em  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  indents  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Invemessshire.  Near  his 
house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets,  inhabited  by  his  tribe.  The  whole 
population  which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  200  souls.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood  and 
some  pasture  land ;  but  a  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population 
or  of  fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue  Glencoe  signifies  the 
Glen  of  Weeping  ;  and,  in  truth,  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan- 
choly of  all  the  Scottish  passes — the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the  finest 
summer ;  and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  is  bright  and  when 
there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the  landscape  is  sad 
and  awful.  The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  most  sullen 
and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools.  Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on 
both  sides.  Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in 
the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  sides  of  the  crai^s  heaps  of  ruin 
mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mue  the  traveller 
looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a 

{)laid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog  or  the  bleat  of  a 
amb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of 
a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stormbeaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The  progress  of 
cifilization,  which  has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  har- 
vests or  gay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate. 
All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing  valuable 
from  that  wilderness ;  hut  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine  the  wilderness 
itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plun- 
derer and  his  plunder. 

*  The  writer's  opinion  of  the  fair  sex  is  as  severe  as  Ids  Tiews  of  Commercial 
Morality  are  low  and  grovelling.    Editor. 
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KELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

LIVERPOOL  CIRCUIT. 

It  is  generally  known  in  the  Connexion,  that  during  the  last  three  years, 
this  Circuit  has  had  to  encounter  a  series  of  extraordinary  trifQs,  consequent 
on  the  secession  of  a  minority  of  its  officers  and  members,  in  the  month  of 
August  1852,  but,  as  we  believe  that  many  are  not  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  financial  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  experience,  and  as  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  extraordinary  exertions  which  have  been  put  forth, 
and  the  verv  great  liberality  of  the  Circuit,  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Con- 
nexion, we  nave  been  enabled  to  bring  these  efforts  to  a  successful  termination  ; 
it  has  been  deemed  right,  that  the  Connexion  and  its  friends  should  be  in« 
lormed  of  the  same,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Magazine.  I 
therefore  send  you  the  following  statement,  which  I  have  prepared  at  the 
request  of  several  of  our  Circuit  officers  and  members. 

*«  The  Seceders,"  with  a  part  of  the  trustees  of  Pleasant  Street  Chapel, 
having  appropriated  that  place  of  worship  to  their  own  use,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  our  Central  Society,  Congregation  and  Sunday  School,  should  have 
another  place  of  meeting,  and  in  that  time  of  special  need  the  band  of  the 
Lord  waa  skown,^  to  save  us  from  dispersion.  We  secured  the  chapel  in 
Itussell  Street,  which  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  **  New  Jesusalem 
Church,"  and  on  the  29th  of  August  1852,  it  was  opened  for  the  **  Wesleyan 
Mfthodist  Association,"  by  the  then  Circuit  preachers,  the  Revs.  T.  A. 
Bay  ley,  end  S.  S.  Barton.  An  account  of  the  opening  services  and  tea  meetr 
log,  was  given  in  the  magazine,  for  October,  in  that  vear. 

In  taking  the  chapel,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  pay  a  rental  of  76L  per 
annum,  but  the  right  to  purchase  the  premises  for  1200iL  was  obtained  by  us, 
on  condition  that  we  gave  the  owners  notice  of  our  intention  to  do  so,  within 
e%ht  months  from  the  time  of  entering.  The  matter  having  been  fuUpr  and 
seriou^y  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  them  to  the  Association 
ideally  teen,  a  contract  for  their  purchase  was  made,  and  by  great  efforts,  tbe 
conveyance  was  completed  on  the  26th  of  July,  1853,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  our  Connexional  *'  Chapel  Model  Trust  Deed."  Tbe  Annual  Assembly 
of  1853,  commenced  its  sittings  therein,  on  the  following  day,  and  had  the 
ideasure  of  meeting,  for  the  first  time  in  Liverpool,  in  a  Connexional  chapel. 

To  assist  in  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  chapel,  a  bazaar  was  held 
In  Liverpool  in  the  month  of  August,  1853,  and  although  efforts  were  inade  by 
certain  anonymous  writers  in  our  local  papers,  to  damage  the  Association  and 
the  proiect,  we  succeeded,  far  beyond  our  expectations,  in  realising  a  net  sum 
of  474/.  18*.  7d,  in  addition  to  which,  the  sum  of  41.  lis.  was  received,  as  the 
proceeds  of  a  marine  excursion  which  took  place  at  the  same  time.^ 

The  chapel,  as  to  its  situation,  was  most  desirable,  but  the  building  itself 
was  not  quite  what  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  our  institutions  and 
plans  of  usefulness.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  various  alterations 
and  improvements,  in  order  to  render  it  more  suitable  for  our  purposes.  Its 
|)riucipal  defect  was  the  lack  of  any  school-room  ;  it  was  also  deficient  in 
irestries  and  class-rooms,  and  the  painting  and  fittings  being  rather  old  and 
out  of  order,  gave  a  somewhat  gloomy  appearance  to  the  interior.  After  some 
delay,  our  purpose  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  make  the  chapel  more  worthy 
of  the  Circuit  and  Connexion,  was  most  efiectually  executed  between  Septem- 
l^er  and  November,  1853.  Persons  who  were  present  at  the  Annual  Assembly 
of  1853,  who  have  seen  it  since,  are  astonished  at  the  transformation.  The 
rather  dark  chapel  is  now  a  very  light  one,  two  additional  windows  having 
been  put  in  the  back  of  the  chapel.  They  were  made  to  correspond  with  the 
general  style  of  the  building,  which  is  Gothic,  and  with  the  principal  windor 
over  the  Communion  table>  which  is  a  handsome  one  of  stained  glass.  The 
skylight  in  the  dome  has  been  improved,  by  the  substitution  ofjplate  glass, 
which  has  also  increased  the  light.  The  dark  faded  baize  with  which  the 
pews  were  covered,  was  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  chapel  repainted.  New 
gas-fittings  were  put  up,  and  several  fresh  lights  distributed  over  the  chapel 
But  it  is  under  the  chapel  that  the  greatest  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made.  By  underpinning  the  walls,  and  excavating  both  at  the  (rout  and  back 
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of  t1i«  building,  a  (^d  8e1iool-rooiD«  commodious  and  well  lighted,  has  been 
made,  occupying  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  chapel,  and  in  the  re« 
maining  space,  one  large  and  two  smaller  Testiies,  with  boiler  and  other 
aceomnodatiima  for  tea-meetings,  have  been  made;  the  whole  calling  forth 
almost  uniTeraal  approval  and  admiration. 

The  coat  of  ^ese  alterations  and  improvements,  however,  far  exceeded  our 
estimatea,  and  although  we  obtained  very  liberal  subscriptions  from  several  of 
our  frienda,  it  became  neoeaaary  to  borrow  150/.  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the 
accoonta.  Tliat  anm,  therefore,  waa  obtained  as  a  loan,  and  was  to  be  paid 
at  50/.  per  annum,  but  we  succeeded  so  well  in  our  efforts  last  year,  that  we 
paid  off  75/.  and  we  then  arranged  to  pay  the  remaining  76/.  this  year.  To 
aisist  in  accompli^thing  thia  purpose,  the  aecond  anniversary  of  the  re-opening 
kas  just  been  neld.  The  Rev.  Robert  Eckett  of  London,  favoured  ua  by 
preaching  two  excellent  aermona  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  December,  1855,  and 
apablic  tea-meeting  waa  held  in  the  school-room,  on  the  following  (Monday) 
fTcning,  the  3rd  of  that  month,  when  about  250  persons  sat  down  to  tea,  so 
duU  the  room  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  Rev.  Geor^  Smith  presided 
orer  the  meeting,  and  after  he  had  given  an  appropriate  introductory 
address,  die  writer  waa  called  upon  to  present  the  accounts  (which  were 
kgblr  satisfactory)  and  by  request,  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  historv  of 
Ike  cnapel,  which,  from  its  erection  in  1809  until  now,  has  been  occupied  by 
act  less  than  twelve  different  ministers,  or  communities.  The  meeting  also 
liitened  with  profit  and  pleasure,  to  very  excellent  apeechea  from  the  Reva. 
Thomas  Newton  (of  Preston,)  John  N.  G.  FauU,  and  Robert  Eckett.  all 
hearing  on  the  Spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  in  its  individual  members 
and  as  a  whole.  This  last  effort  has  been  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
ne  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  with  the  exception  of  the  mode- 
rate mortgage  of  BOOL  there  is  no  debt  remaining  on  the  premises.  The  foU 
lowing  account  will  show  the  entire  cost  of  the  premises,  &c.,  and  that  the 
large  sum  of  1067/.  I5s.  baa  been  raised  or  received  for  the  same,  and  it  also 
ihoifa  that  805/L  15«.  of  that  sum,  has  been  raised  or  received  in  Liverpool. 

Cash  Paid. 

For  the  Chapel 

Law  charges,  and  Stamps  

Charges  on  Settlement     » 

Deficiency  on  rental  first  vear 

Making  and  furnishing  scnool-room,  vestries,  &c.    ... 

Renovating  and  altering  chapel  

Re-opening,  and  Anniversary  expenses,  and  general 

charges     

Interest  on  Loan  of  150/.  

Total  paid        


1200 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

t  18 

0 

19 

f  11 

416  It 

• 

143 

5 

7 

1867  15    e 


By  proceeds  of  Bu  'aar 

do.  M>irine  excursion 


Cash  Received  in  Liverpool, 


£174  18 
4  12 


S\ibscriptiona  for  purchase,  alterations,  and  loan 
Re-opening,  and  Anniversary  collections 

do.                      do.            tea-meetinjp;s   ... 
RuBsell-street  School  rent,  (on  account  of  the  alterations) 
Total  in  Liverpool        

From  the  Connexion. 

Friends  in  other  Circuits          £36  0  0 

Balance  of  Special  Fund           56  0  0 

Grant  from  ConnexionaP*  Chapel  Fund,*' 1853.  150  0  0 

do.        *' Sunday  Schools' Fund,"  1854.  20  0  0 


-£179  10 

525    7 

28    8 

42    8 

30    0 

£805  15 


Mortgage 


Total  received 


262    0  0 

£1067  15  0 

...        800    0  0 

...        £1867  15  0 
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This  account  we  tliink  will  be  bighly  satisfactory  to  the  wbole  Coniiexioii« 
as  it  is  to  the  Circuit,  but  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  what  has  been  dcme* 
some  notice  must  be  taken  of  our  other  efforts. 

As  to  Scotland  Road  Chapel,  which  is  situate  in  the  north  part  of  Liverpool, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  it  was  ori^nally  settled  on  the  Connezional 
'*  Chapel  Model  Trust  Deed,"  but  it  required  extraordinary  efforts  to  save  it 
to  the  Circuit  and  Connexion,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  "  floating  "  debt,  due 
to,  or  by,  the  old  trustees.  On  the  day  of  settlement,  we  paid  in  cash,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  old  trustees,  the  sum  of  427/.  16ff.  \Qd.  besides  20L  12f.  6d.  to 
the  parties  direct,  for  interest  and  ground-rent,  to  the  same  dair,  and 
6/.  H<.  \Qd,  for  other  old  accounts  which  we  were  obliged  to  pav,  after  the 
settlement,  (as  the^  were  chargeable  on  the  premises)  making  the  old  liabilities 
455/.  As,  2d.  The  law,  and  other  costs  of  cnanging  the  trustees,  amounted  to 
43/.,  and  as  the  premises  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  repair,  it  was  neces- 
sary, on  our  taking  possession,  to  expend  the  sum  of  46/.  10«.  to  put  them  into 
a  tenan table  condition.  The  total  expenditure,  therefore,  was  544i.  14«.  2d.^ 
and  deducting  34/.  14«.  2d,  for  school  rent,  &c,  due  to  the  old  trustees,  (and 
which  we  settled  in  account  for  our  portion  of  the  school's  debt)  still  left,  as 
the  cost  to  us,  the  large  sum  of  610/.,  of  which  1406  was  raised  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  remaining  370il  was  handed  over  from  the  *'  Liverpool  Circuit  Special 
Fund."  Inhere  is  a  shop,  and  four  dwelling-houses,  connected  with  this 
chapel,  giving  a  rental  of  about  70/.  per  annum.  The  previous  mortgage  of 
700/.  on  the  entire  property  was  continued,  and  although  there  is  also  an 
annual  ground-rent  of  35/.,  the  Trust  Fund  now  shows  a  yearly  surplus  of 
about  25/.  In  our  first  year,  we  were  able  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  winter  season,  by  putting  into  the  chapel  two  excellent  stoves. 
About  tvso  years  ago,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  life  assurance,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  chapel  and  premises.  The  lives  of  two  of  the  trustees  were  insured  for 
700/.  each,  and  on  the  first  death,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage,  and  the  assurances  on  the  other  life  may  be  held  for  the  benefit 
ot  any  of  our  other  chapels  in  the  Circuit,  as  they  are  all  now  settled  on  the 
Connexional  **  Chapel  Model  Trust  Deed."  The  surplus  income  of  the^  chapel, 
also,  may  then  be  applied  as  permitted  by  the  Model  Deed,  for  circuit  or 
connexional  objects.  In  this  matter^  we  have  had  in  view,  not  only  the  relief 
of  this  chapel,  but  the  ultimate  redemption  of  all  the  chapels  in  the  circuit. 

Heath  Street  Chapel,  (situate  in  Toxtcth  Park,  at  the  south  of  Liverpool) 
was  also  settled  on  the  Connexional  **  Model  Deed."  The  difficulty  in  this 
case  was  small,  in  consequence  of  its  previous  management  being  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  our  friends,  who  took  care  to  adopt  means  to  prevent  an 
annual  accumulation  of  debt  The  balance  due  to,  or  by,  the  old  trustees,  and 
tlie  cost  of  new  deeds,  only  amounted  to  51/.  4<.  &/.,  and  deducting  10/.  for  old 
school  rent,  41/.  4«.  6d.  nett,  all  of  which  was  raised  by  our  friends  in  Liver- 
pool.   The  mortgage  of  500/.  was  continued. 

Whiston  Chapel,  (situate  in  Whiston,  a  village  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Liverpool)  was  also  settled  on  the  Connexional  **  Model  Deed.*'  In  this  case 
we  had  to  pay  an  old  account  of  \\l  Is;  Zd,  for  law  charges,  which  our  Society 
there  understood  had  been  settled  long  before,  and  including  that  sum,  the 
cost  of  the  settlement  to  us,  was  24/.  13i.  of  which  6/.  13«.  was  raised  in 
Whiston,  and  the  balance  of  18/.  was  received  from  the  Special  Fund.  There 
is  a  loan  of  100/.  on  the  chapel,  which  we  borrowed  to  pay  ofi'a  similar  amount 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  old  trustees. 

The  three  foregoing  chapels  were  conveyed  to  the  new  trustees  on  the  18th 
of  January  1853,  but  they  never  would  have  been,  had  they  not  been  settled 
on  the  Connexional  '*  Chapel  Model  Trust  Deed."  Had  they  been  private  pro- 
perty, or  settled  on  private  trust,  we  should  have  been  excluded  from  them, 
just  as  our  central  society  and  congregation  were  from  Pleasant  Street  Chapel. 
The  day  of  settlement  wasa  memorable  one  of  disappointment  to  the  seced- 
ing trustees,  who  never  dreamt  that  we  could  possibly  surmount  the  difficulties 
in  our  way^and  of  rejoicing  to  us,  that  we  had  succeeded  in  saving  our 
chapels  to  the  Circuit  and  Connexion. 

Tne  Herculaneum  Chapel,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  Heath- 
street  Chapel,  was  recovered  by,  and  conveyed  to  the  Association,  in  April 
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last,  but  as  an  account  of  tbat  case,  and  of  the  re-opening  senricest  was  given 
in  the  Magazine  for  September  last,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  thereto,  and 
to  state  that  the  law  charges  have  been  very  heavy,  and  that  with  a  previous 
loan,  an  old  debt,  and  a  claim  for  fitting  with  other  incidental  expenses,  the 
cost  to  us  was  207U  5«.  6</.  To  meet  this  sum,  we  have  obtained  a  mortgage 
on  the  premises  of  150/.  from  the  Connexional  Funds  ;  30/.  for  the  chapel,  and 
101  for  the  Sunday  School,  leaving  a  balance  of  17/.  5«.  6i/.  which  has  been 
raised  in  the  Circuit 

The  furniture  in  Pleasant«street  Chapel-house,  was  retained  by  the  officials 
of  '*  the  Seceders,"  although  it  belonged  to  the  Circuit,  and  as  there  was  no 
arrears  of  rent  due  for  the  nouse,  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  had  no  claim  upon 
it.  We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  furnish  another  house,  and  until  we 
could  do  so,  our  esteemed  Mmister,  the  Rev.  T.  A*  Bayley,  had  to  go  into 
lodgings,  and  his  fitmily  remain  in  Leeds. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  the  second  preacher  in  the  circuit  for  1852—53, 
was  provided  for,  nearly  at  the  rate  of  a  married  man,  the  extra  cost  of  which 
was  met  by  private  subscription. 

By  an  effort,  the  Circuit  debt  to  June  1853,  was  reduced  to  8/.  19t.  8d:  This 
balance  has  since  been  paid. 

The  Schools*  debt,  to  December  1852,  amounted  to  40^  2«.  9dl  (including  our 
half  of  the  debt  of  idl  the  schools  to  the  previous  quarter),  and  that  sum,  also, 
was  met  by  the  subscriptions  of  our  frieads  in  Liverpool. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  1853,  was 
87/.  5*  which  was  met  as  shown  in  the  following  account  In  addition,  our 
members  and  friends  provided  for  most  of  the  members  of  the  Annual  Assemblv 
and  Connexional  Committee,  the  cost  of  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  is  estimated  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  100/. 

The  following  account  will  show  the  total  amount  of  our  extraordinaries  for 
the  last  three  years. 

Cath  Paid. 

For  Chapel  and  School-rooms,  not  including  the  amount  of  Mortgages,  and 
old  School  rent  received  — 

For  Russell  Street  Chapel  and  School-room        

Scotland  Road        do.  do.       

Heath  Street  do.  do 

Herculaneum         do.  do 

Whiston  do.  da       

Total  for  Chapels,  &c.  

For  First  preachers'  furniture,  1852  

Second  do.  1852-3.  do.  Rent,  &c.  Taxes,  &c. 

Circuit  debt,  to  June  1852         

Schools'  debt,  to  December  1852         

Annual  Assembly's  expenses  1853,  (see  previous  pa- 
ragraph} ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ..•         37    5    0 

Total  paid        £1939  19    4 

This  sum  has  been  raised  or  received,  as  follows,  in  Liverpool : 

By  proceeds  of  Bazaar  and  Marine  Excursion 
Subscriptions  for  Chapels  and  School-rooms 

Re-opening  and  anniversary  collections      

Do.  do.  tea-meetings 

Total  for  Chapels,  &c.         

Subscription  for  Special  Fund  

Do.  1st  preachers'  furniture,  1852     ... 

Do.  2nd     do.        1852-53,  &c. 

Do.  Circuit  debt  to  June  1852 

Do.  Schools'  debt  to  Dec.  1852 

Do.  Collections  for  Annual   Assembly, 

1853.  .*.        ...        ...        •.• 

Russell  Street  school  rent,  (for  alterations)  ... 

Carried  forward       ...       £1177  12    8 


£1067  15 

510  0 

41  4 

57  5 

24  13 

0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

£1700  18 

0 

86  14 

65  19 

8  19 

40  2 

9 
2 
8 
9 

179  10 

711  19 

37  10 

51  18 

7 

1 
2 
2 

£980  18 

0 

5  0 
29  8 
65  19 

8  19 
40  2 

0 

1 
2 
8 
9 

17  5 
30  0 

0 
0 
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'BmAght  forwAffl 

From  th$  Cotmmion, 

By  OranU  for  2  chapels         ...        .:    £180    0    0 

do.         2  schools  30    0    0 

Grant  for  extraordinaries,  1852. ...       00    0    0 


Special  Fund  (from  other  Grcuits)     

Friends  in  other  Circuits  for  Russell  Street 
Chapel...  •••        ...        ...        ...        ••• 

Do.  do.       Annual  AssemUj  1858 


Total  receiyed 


-300 
406 

36 
30 


ini77  IS    8 


-762    6    8 
i61939  19    4 


*  The  current  accounts  for  our  chapels  and  schools  will  he  made  up  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  we  expect  that  it  will  tlienbe  seen,  that  during  the  last  three  yean, 
we  have  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
expenses  of  our  chapels,  and  the  support  of  our  day  and  Sunday  schools,  ths 
sum  of  about  2000/. 

During  the  same  period,  we  have  raised  for  the  Connexional  Funds  the  sun 
of  144/.  8«.  6i(/,  viz.:  for  our  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  124/.  9«.  l^tL ;  for  ths 
Chapel  Fund,  16/.  4«.  bd.-,  and  for  the  Preachers'  Beneficent  Fund,  3/.  15«. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen,  that  ahout  4000/.  has  heen  received  during  the  last 
three  years,  for  extraordinary  and  ordinary  piurposes,  and  of  thai  sum  about 
2500/.  has  been  obtained  in  Liverpool. 

^  This  result  will  appear  most  extraordinary  and  gratifying,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  our  membership  only  consists  of  about  200  persons,  not  one  of 
whom  is  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  An  individual  said,  three  years'  ago,  that 
we  had  **  a  ^eat  deal  of  faith,  but  very  little  money,'*  but,  while  the  facts  were 
admitted,  his  conclusions  that  we  should  be  ruined,  and  the  Association  in 
Liverpool  destroyed,  are  falsified  by  our  present  position,  and  the  success  ef 
our  "  work  of  faith,"  for  faith  and  works,  with  us,  have  gone  together.  Efforts 
have  frequentl  V  been  made  to  damage  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  but 
we  have  ouietly  gone  on  our  way,  conscious  that  we  were  maintaining  the 
liberal  ana  Scriptural  principles  of  the  Connexion,  and  though  repeatedly  told 
that ''  all  the  intelligent  and  respectable"  of  the  society  had  left  u%  we  xnew 
that  the  "Lbrd  of  Hosts  was  with  us,"  and  that  "the  God  of  Jacob"  was 
**  our  refuge."  Some  feared  we  should  never  survive  the  storm,  but,  thank 
God,  He  has  brought  us  through,  and  now,  while  enjoying  peace,  we  would 
labour  for  God,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  financial  work,  and  earnestly  pray,  *'  0 
Lord,  send  now  prosperity ! "  George  Quail. 

Liverpool,  2Ut  December,  1855. 


NORTHWICH  CIRCUIT. 
Dear  Brother  Baxter, 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we 
are  still  looking  up  a  little  in  this 
Circuit.  Last  year  we  had  a  very 
gratifying  increase  of  members,  and 
nearly  thirty  on  trial.     And  1  am 


happy  to  be  able  to  say,  the  work  is 
still  steadily  progressing  in  some  of 
the  places,  and  nope  we  shall  have 


the  hapi)iness  of  reporting  an  in- 
crease this  year  too.  That,  nowever, 
will  be  seen  in  due  course. 

Our  large  and  beautiful  house,  in 
the  opening  of  which  vou  took  part, 
is  tolerably  well  attenoed,  especially 


on  the  Sabbath  evenings;  and  the 
prospect  for  good  seems  cheering.  In 
fact,  our  con^egations  throughout 
the  Circuit  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
are,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  week 
nights,  exceedingly  good,  and  very 
attentive ;  and  good  is  being  done. 
O  may  our  gracious  God  pour  out 
upon  us  all  the  spirit  of  his  love. 
Amen  and  amen.  We  are  getting  a 
few  more  souls,  a  few  more  labourers, 
and  a  little  more  money,  to  carry  on 
the  good  work.  To  God,  who  aJone 
givem  the  inci-ease,  be  the  glory, 
now  and  for  ever.     Amen. 

At  our  September  Quarterly  meet- 
ing, two  young  men  were  admitted 
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on  trial  on  tbe  preacbers'  plan  ;  and 
at  our  last  Quarterly  meeting,  held 
on  Monday,  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  and  irhich  was  one  of  great 
good  feeling,  and  nupierously  at- 
tended, one  brother,  after  passing 
his  examination,  and  preaching  in 
the  evening,  was  admitted  on  full 
plan,  and  two  others  taken  upon  the 
plan  on  trial.  Three  out  of  four 
taken  on  trial  have  been  converted 
to  God  amongst  us  during  the  last 
two  years.  I  write  now,  however, 
more  particularly  to  ^ive  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  Missionary  services 
lately  held  in  this  Circuit. 

On  Lord's  day,  October  28th,  two 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  writer 
at  Holmes  chapel;  and  on  the  Mon- 
day evening  following,  the  Missionary 
meeting  was  held.    The   chair  was 
wetl  occupied  bv  £dward  Slater,  Esq., 
of  London;  and  after  a  neat  speech 
from  the  chairman,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Report,  and  a  few  remarks 
from  the  Circuit  minister,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hacking  gave  a  good  speech, 
and  the  collection  was  made,  which, 
together  with  Sabbath's  collections, 
made  more  than  a  half,  or  upwards 
of  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.     On  the  same  Monday 
evening,  October  29,  a  preparatory 
sermon  was  preached  at  Nortbwich, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Peters,  of  Bury, 
in  his  usual  happy  style.      And  on 
the  Tuesday  cveninff,  the  Missionary 
meeting  was  held.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Connexional  Committee 
occupied  seats  on  the  platform.    On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  £agar,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Sutton  (who,  as  Missionary 
Secretary,    also   read    the    Report), 
Wm.    Howe,    £sq.,  of  Manchester, 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 
Mr.  H.  introduced  the  business  of 
the  evening  in  a  chaste  and  sensible 
speech  *,  after  which,  he  called  upon 
the  brethren  whose  names  follow*  to 
address  the  assembly,  vie,  the  Revs. 
W.  Dawson,  President;   R.  Eckett, 
Secretary;  J.  Peters,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  M.  Baxter,  Editor;  A.  Gil- 
bert, Wm.  Reed,  E.  Darke,  and  R. 
Lowe,   Esq.,  of  Manchester.     The 
speeches  were  really  excellent,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  a  very  pleasing 
character.    In  fact,  it  was  all  excel- 
lent together;    and   the    collections 
most  excellent  of  all,  for  with  the 
Monday  evening  one,  and  the  two 
made  on  the  following  Sabbath,  after 


the  admirable  sermons  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
the  amount  was  more  than  double 
that  of  last  year. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  31st,  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Barnton,  Mr. 
Edgar  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
which  was  well  attended,  was  ad- 
dressed in  remarkably  telling  speeches 
by  the  Revs.  Wm.  Reed,Thos.  A.  Bav- 
ley,  J.  Peters,  and  M.  Baxter,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  here  stand.  Barn- 
ton  is  doing  well.   Praise  the  Lord. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November 
1st,  Mr.  Thompson  was  called  to  the 
chair  at  Wincham.  Mr.  Sutton  read 
the  Report,  and  then  the  Revs.  Tho- 
mas Hacking,  Wm.  Reed,  and  M. 
Baxter,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Another  series  of  services  was  held 
a  few  weeks  after  beginning  at  Pick- 
mere,  where,  on  Monday  evening, 
November  26th,  a  meeting  was  held, 
Mr.  Sutton  in  the  chair.  After  ex- 
ceedingly good  speeches  from  the 
chairman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Parry, 
one  of  our  excellent  local  preachers, 
whose  horse  and  shandra  nave  been 
at  the  service  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee in  this  Circuit  since  its  for- 
mation, and  a  few  remarks  from  the 
writer,  the  collection  was  made,  and 
the  meeting  concluded,  as  usual,  with 
singing  and  prayer. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Cuddington, 
the  congregation  not  large.  Mr.  John 
Sanders,  a  local  preacher,  was  called 
to  take  the  chair.  After  the  address 
of  the  chairman,  good  speeches  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith,  and 
Francis  Williams,  and  a  few  remarks 
from  the  writer  closed  the  interesting 
service.  Collections  about  the  same 
as  last  vear. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Norley.  A 
large  and  cheerful  congregation.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  farmer,  consented, 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
meeting,  for  the  first  time,  though 
often  previously  solicited,  to  take  the 
chair;  and  did  credit  both  to  himself 
and  the  occasion.  After  the  very 
nice  speech  of  the  chairman,  the 
cause  was  ably  advocated  by  Messrs. 
Watmough  ot  Winsford,  Drinkwater, 
Parry,  &c.  The  collections  much  in 
advance  of  the  previous  year.  * 

On  Thursday  evening,  29th,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Newchurch,  the 
place  crowded.  Mr.  Wm.  Darlington, 
farmer    and    local    preacher,    vale 
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Royal,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
meeting  wai  addressed  by  the  chair- 
man, Messrs.  Berrington,  rarry,  Wat- 
mough,  and  Edgar.  A  good  meeting, 
and  the  collection,  not  having  made 
one  on  the  Sabbath  previous,  was  a 
trifle  over  last  year. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December 
11th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Weaver- 
ham.  Mr.  Darlin^n  again  took  the 
chair.  The  meetmg  was  addressed 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr. 
Parry,  and  Mr.  Watmough.  The 
speecnes  were  good,  the  meeting  was 
good,  and  the  collections  very  good. 
At  least,  with  the  cards,  it  amounted 
to  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  last  year. 

Indeed,  as  far  as  we  have  gone, 
our  Missionary  services  have  been  of 
a  very  gratify mg  kind,  and  the  col- 
lections generaJuy  better  than  for 
some  time. 

We  have  services  to  hold  yet  in 
seven  or  eight  other  places,  which, 
God  willing,  we  shall  attend  to  during 
the  present  quarter;  and  we  hope 
they  will  be  equally  productive  with 
those  that  are  past 

Thus  you  seC}  my  dear  brother,  we 
are  trying  to  raise  the  sinews  of  war, 
and,  I  may  add,  many  are  earnestly 
praying,  as  well  as  working,  that  our 
God  would  count  us  worthy,  and  pour 
out  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  in  floods 
of  blessing,  Speedily  answer  us,  in 
thy  great  goodness,  O  God  of  our 
righteousness,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen 
and  amen.  James  Eooar. 


BURY  CIRCUIT. 
On  Saturday,  November  3rd,  1855, 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  above 
School,  held  their  annus!  tea  party. 
The  room  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens,  and  upwards  of  250 
sat  down  to  tea.  After  tea,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hacking  took  the  chair.  On 
the  platform  were  the  Rev.  J.  Peters ; 
Rev.  P.  Howarth  $  Mr.  John  Stock- 
dale  ;  Mr.  G.  L.  Ashworth,  and  Mr. 
Partington.  The  audience  listened 
to  a  series  of  most  interesting  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  which  we  trust  will  have 
the^  desired  effect,  namely,  to  benefit 
their  fellowmen,  both  for  this  world, 
and  for  that  which  is  to  come.  A 
number  of  interesting  pieces  were 
recited  by  the  young  friends  of  the 
school.  Interspersed  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  which  was  cre- 
ditably conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Heap. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  going 
on  very  well,  and  have  evidence  tbaC 
we  have  not  laboured  in  vain,  nor 
spent  our  strength  for  nought  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
ladies  for  their  kindness  in  presiding 
over  the  tables  ;  to  Mr.  Hacking  for 
his  services  in  the  chair,  and  to  the 
friends  who  took  part  in  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  closed  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  abundant  good- 
ness. And  the  friends  and  teachers 
separated  with  renewed  determina- 
tions to  devote  themselves  more 
heartily^  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Samuel  Mills. 


POETRY. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE! 


What  is  fhe  ezlstenet  of  man's  lifo 
Bat  open  war  or  ilamber*d  strife  t 
Vfhw  ■ioknets  to  itself  prMonts 
The  combat  of  the  elements, 
And  never  feels  at  perfect  peace 
Till  death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 

It  is  a  storm— where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  with  rage  the  boiling  flood : 
And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  ftirioas  rast  of  wind. 
Which  beats  the  Dark  with  many  a  wave, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flowV— which  bads,  and  grows. 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
"Whose  spring  and  fsll  faint  seasons  keep. 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep, 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  moald, 
Where  its  first  being  was  enrolled. 
Januarp  19M,  1856. 


It  is  a  dream— -whof  seeming  trath 
Is  moralisM  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are^ 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial— which  points  out 
The  sunset  as  It  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  hues  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Tim's  flight. 
Till  all^bscuring  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude-^ 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  ioolnde ; 
The  world,  the  stage,  the  prol<M^e  tears; 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears  ^ 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath, 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  Dbatb! 

Da.  HsNBT  KxMO. 
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THE  PULPIT,  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

No.*  1.    Its  HiStort. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  mind  exerted  such  a  potent 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  as  that  in  which  we  live. 
Andy  if  it  be  under  any  circumstances  an  unspeakable  advantage  to 
Societj,  that  superior  minds  should  rise  to  guide  the  march  of 
the  great  herd  of  hgman  beings  in  the  pa^  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement, .  it  is  peculiarly  so,  in  an  age,  when  the  Lec- 
ture Hall,  the  Printing  Press,  arid  the  Pulpi^  supply  such  unpre- 
cedented facilities  for  iEicting  on  the  myriad-minded  community,— 
facilities  utterly  unknown  to  the  sages  of  Antiquity,  whether  of 
Greek  or  Roman  fame.  The  Popular  Lecture  Hall  by  simplifying 
Science,  and  making  literature  more  attractive,  has.  cotitributed 
greatly  to  the  .  extension  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  ; — the 
Press,— ^especially  the  Newspaper  Press— has,  by  its  intelligent 
vigilance,  done  so  much  for  the  extension  and  stability  of  public 
liberty,  liat  now  whoever  holds  the  reins  of  OMce,  must  be  content 
to  noove,  whithersoever  that  great  organ  of  the  natiotial  Will  directs  ; 
but  the  Pulpit  by  communicating  truths  of  a  nobler  stock,  and 
appealing  to  a  class  of  motives  vasUy  higher  than  any  which  mere 
worldly  policy  can  supply — the  Pulpit  constituted  a  governing  Power 
in  Society,  by  virtue  of  a  higher  law,  and  acting  under  a  more 
potent  influence,  has  incomparably  more  to  do  with  swaying  the 
destinies  of  Christian  Nations  than  any  other  Agencies,  whatsoever. 
In  the  complicated  Machinery  of  modem  Society,  this  is  the  great 
Main-spring,  on  the  perfection  of  which,  every  other  part  more 
or  less  depends.  Its  ministrations  by  acting  on  the  master  principles 
of  Humanity,  exert  a  marked  influence  on  all  the  elements  of  social 
advancement,  and  are  an  indispensable  condition  of  success.  We 
subscribe  with  all  our  heart  to  the  Poet's  sentiment ;— r 

«  The  Fiilpit,  therefore  (and  I  name  it  fiird 

With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 

With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing)— 

The  Pulpit  (when  the  Satirist  has  at  last, 

Striking  and  vapouring  in  an  empty  School, 

Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte) — 

I  say  the  Pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand. 

The  support  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause,** 

I 
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It  is  not  indeed  that  preaching  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  present 
Age,  or  indeed  of  the  Christian  DispcDsation,  but  it  is  now  car- 
ried on,  under  more  favourable  auspices,  than  under  anj  former 
dispensation.  Let  us  trace  the  history  of  this  singular  moral  de- 
yelopment. 

Preaching  or  the  delivery  of  discourses  on  the  subject  of  religion 
is  of  ancient  date.  It  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Enoch  who 
was  the  contemporary  of  the  first  Man.  We  read  that  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied,  saying,  ^^  Behold  the  Lord 
Cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon 
all ;  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed;  and  of  all  their  hard 
speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  Him."  Other  Ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  performed  this  function.  Noah  was  "  a  preacher  ci 
righteousness."  But  he  preached  to  an  "  untoward  generation."  Then 
the  flood  came  and  swept  away  the  ungodly  race  who  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Heaven's  Messenger.  After  the  Deluge,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
pious  heads  of  families  communicated  to  their  seed,  as  much  of  ancient 
tradition  concerning  Primeval  Revelation  as  they  were  acquainted 
with.  At  length,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  State,  Moses, 
guided  by  the  Inspiration  of  Divine  Superintendence,  concentrated 
all  that  was  true  of  ancient  tradition,  and  wrote  down  what  God  had 
revealed  to  himself  in  the  five  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear 
his  name.  The  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  on  several  memorable  oc- 
casions, acted  as  a  Preacher  to  the  Tribes,  of  which,  he  was  by  Divine 
appointment  the  Leader.  Now  the  materials  for  Preaching  were 
greatly  increased,  and  his  Successor  frequently  availed  himself  of 
those  materials,  as  well  as  of  new  revelations  vouchsafed  to  himself 
for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  people.  That  was  a  memorable 
scene  at  Shechem,  where  he  delivered  his  valedictory  Address  to  the 
Tribes  just  before  he  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathers."  The  harangue 
of  the  venerable  old  man  on  this  occasion,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  eloquent  upon  record.  The  whole  scene  must  have 
been  imposing  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Prophet's  appeal  to  the 
people,  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve  I" — ^the  response  of 
the  people  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord  to  serve 
other  gods !" — The  dying  charge,  "  Ye  are  witnessess  against  your- 
selves that  ye  have  chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him"  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Witnessing  Stone  on  the  solemn  avowal  of  the 
elders,  the  judges,  the  ofiicers,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  then 
assembled  at  Shechem — "  We  are  witnesses !"  are  peculiarly  touching, 
and  form  altogether  a  scene  of  the  deepest  interest. 

After  the  lapse  of  600  years,  there  arose  in  Israel  a  preacher 
of  singular  austerity  of  manners,  but  of  unparalleled  power.  As 
remarkable  for  the  power  he  wielded  over  the  elements,  as  for  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine,  Elijah  seemed  to  be  sent  on  the  special 
mission  of  re-establishing  the  Worship  of  the  True  God.  The  great 
scene  of  his  triumph  was  Mount  Carmel,  whither  all  Israel  was 
summoned  to  witness  the  trial  of  strength  between  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  the  prophet  of  the  God,  who  answered  by  Fire.  His  success 
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was  complete.  "The  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and 
licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the 
people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  they  said, — the  Lord,  he  is 
God  I  The  Lord,  he  is. God!" 

The  succeeding  prophets  until  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  were 
all  of  them  preachers  of  righteousness — watchmen  in  Israel.  They 
were  especially  vigilant  during  the  Captivity.  But  preaching  after 
the  Captivity,  became  a  more  mighty  power  in  the  ancient  Church, 
than  it  had  been  before.  In  connection  with  the  Synagogue  Worship, 
instituted  by  Ezra,  after  the  return  of  the  Fifty  thousand — who 
had  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows,  and  wept  by  the  rivers 
of  Babylon — preaching  was  more  systematically  attended  to,  than  in 
the  days  of  the  earlier  prophets.  The  Pulpit,  destined  in  future  times 
to  become  so  mighty  a  Power  in  the  world  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  open-air  service  which  was  held  by  Ezra,  in  the 
Holy  City,  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Israelitish  captives 
"to  worship  God  in  their  own  land."  It  was  inaugurated  under 
memorable  circumstances.  Fifty  thousand  individuals  were  gathered 
together  in  a  large  open  space,  near  the  Water-gate,  and  Ezra 
ascended  the  Pulpit  to  address  them.  The  account  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, and  after  the  lapse  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years,  the  scene  is  charming  as  ever.  Robinson,  the  predecessor 
of  the  eloquent  Robert  Hall  at  Cambridge,  has  sketched  it  in  his  best 
style. 

"  A  pulpit  of  wood,  in  the  fashion  of  a  small  tower,  was  placed  there  on 
purpose  for  the  preacher ;  and  this  turret  was  supported  by  a  scaffold,  or 
temporary  gallery,  where  in  a  wing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Pulpit,  sat 
six  of  the  principal  preachers ;  and  in  another  on  the  left,  seven.  Thirteen 
other  principal  teachers,  and  many  Levites  were  preseut,  also  on  scaffolds 
erected  for  the  purpose,  alternately  to  officiate.  When  Ezra  ascended  the 
pulpit,  he  produced  and  opened  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  the  whole 
congregation  instantly  rose  up  from  their  seats  and  stood.  Then  he 
offered  up  prayer  and  praise  to  flod,  the  people  bowing  their  heads,  and 
worshipping  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  prayer,  with  uplifted  hands,  they  solemnly  pronounced,  Amen,  Amen. 
Then  all  standing,  Ezra  assisted  at  times  by  the  Levites,  read  the  Law 
distinctly,  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading. 
The  Sermons  delivered  so  affected  the  hearers,  that  they  wept  excessively ; 
and  about  noon  the  sorrow  became  so  exuberant  and  immeasurable,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  Governor,  the  Preacher,  and  the  Levites, 
to  restrain  it.  *  Go  your  way,'  said  they  ;  '  eat  the  fat,  drink  the  sweet, 
send  portions  unto  them,  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared.'  The  wise  and 
benevolent  sentiments  of  these  noble  souls  were  imbibed  by  the  whole 
congregation,  and  50,000  troubled  hearts  were  calmed  in  a  moment. 
Home  they  returned,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  mii-th, 
because  they  had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto  them. 
Plato  was  alive  at  this  time,  teaching  dull  philosophy  to  cold  academics  ; 
but  what  was  he,  and  what  was  Xenophon,  or  Demosthenes,  or  any  of  the 
Pagan  orators,  in  comparison  with  these  men  V* 

From  this  time  the  reading  of  the  New  Canon  of  Scripture 
collected  by  Ezra,  was  continued  in  the  Synagogues.     The  principal 
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work  of  the  preacher  seems  to  have  heen  the  exposition  of  the  text 
The  living  language  of  the  people  had  become  so  corrupted  by 
infusions  from  the  languages  of  the  various  nations  with  whom 
thej  had  dwelt  or  had  intercourse,  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  pure  Hebrew  of  the  Sacred  writings  without  the  aid  of 
Expositors.  The  principal  function  of  the  Preacher  in  the  Syna- 
gogue therefore  was,  to  read  the  Word  and  give  the  sense.  This 
they  continued  to  do  with  more  or  less  faithfulness,  until  the  approach 
of  the  period  when  Messiah  was  to  make  his  advent.  About 
this  time,  the  preaching  of  the  Synagogue  became  remarkably  cor- 
rupt ;  so  many  false  glosses  were  put  on  the  sacred  text  as  almost 
to  destroy  its  vitality.  The  commandments  of  men  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  usurped  the  authority  of  the  Oracles  of  God. 

But   now   prophetic    inspiration    again    kindled  its  fires    among 
the  chosen  people.     The  priest  saw  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,"  and  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared 
unto  Mary  !     The  Lamp  of  Lispiration  grew  brighter  and  brighter  ! 
The  daughter  of  Phanuel  spoke  of  Him  that  was  to  come,  "  to  all 
those  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem : "  and  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Simeon  that  "  he  should  not  see  death,  before  he  had  seen 
the  Lord's  Christ."     At  length,  a  new  prophet  appears.     He  has 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.     Clothed  in   a  garment   of  camel's 
hair,  with  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins,  he  makes  the  wilderness 
ring   with  his  message.    To  that  scene  all  Jerusalem   and  Judea 
throng  to  hear  his  doctrine,  and  to  witness  his  mighty  works.     But 
he  is  not  the  Great  Teacher;   only  the  harbinger  sent  to  prepare 
His  way.     He  is  the  voice  in  the  wilderness,  announcing  Him  who 
shall  ^^  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  meek,  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors 
to  them  that  were  bound,  and  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."    But  hark  !  the  herald  voice  is  hushed.     Christ  has  appeared. 
A  new  era  in  the  history   of  preaching   now  begins.     As    Moses 
enlarged  the  religious  knowledge  of  mankind  in  early  ages,  by  the 
publication  of  the  Law,  so  our  Lord  greatly  augmented  the  materials 
for  the  public  ministration  of  the  truth  by  a  fuller  Bevelation  of  the 
Divine  Will  than  had  yet  been  given  to  mankind.     He  was  emi- 
nently the  Preacher :  the  Preacher  wlio  used  miracles  for  arguments 
—the  intuitions  of    an   infinite    Understanding    for  doctrines — the 
acts  of  a  blameless  life  for  a  commentary  on  the  precepts  which  he 
inculcated.     Heaven's  own  model  of  all  the  virtues,  and  of  all  the 
graces,  acting  as  by  an  eternal  law  under  impulses  communicated 
by  his  Godhead,  he  stood  in  such  towering  grandeur  above  all  the 
other  teachers    of  the  Age,   that  even   his   enemies  are  compelled 
by   the    force    of   irresistible    conviction    to   testify,    "Never  man 
spake  like  unto  this  man  !"     While  other  teachers  had  performed 
their  function  in   directing  attention   to   the   rules  of  morality,  he 
drew  forth   their    veiy   spirit.     His  Divine  intelligence  penetrated 
the  very  substance  of  Morals.     While  the  sages  of  former  times, 
had,  equally  with  the  vulgar,  enquired  after  the  Unknown  God  ? — 
He   brought   Him   down  in   personal    embodiment    to    dwell  with 
man   on   earth  ^    while,    on   the  subject  of  a   future    state,   they 
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could  never  rise  higher  than  the  utterance  of  a  bold  conjecture,  or 
of  a  ferrent  aspiration ;  He  illustrates  by  his  miracles,  what  he 
declares  in  his  word,  and  demonstrates  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
with  the  same  palpable  effect  as  the  Eesurrection  of  the  Body. 
He  invests  the  subject  of  Future  existence  with  a  radiance  that 
was  not  even  approached  by  the  sublimest  minstrels,  or  the  most 
deeply  inspired  Seers  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  in  the  Golden  A^e  of 
their  History.  Well  might  the  Apostle  describe  Him,  as  having 
"abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light !  " 

Preaching  now  assumed  a  higher  character.  It  became  a  much  more 
potent  instrumentality.  A  distinct  order  of  teachers  was  created  by 
the  royal  mandate  of  King  Jesus.  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  ..... 
whatsoever  things  I  have  commanded  you.''  The  Apostles  opened  their 
Mission  a  few  days  after  their  Lord  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  Father's 
right  hand,  as  the  Mediatorial  Head  of  the  Universe.  They  did  not 
go  forth  instantly,  for  they  were  to  "  tarry  at  Jerusalem  "  until  they 
were  endued  with  **  power  from  on  High  I"  They  were  endued 
with  this  promised  "  power  "  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  And  the  record 
which  details  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  that  memorable  occasion,  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable, in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  "  When  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost was  fully  come,  they  were  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each 
of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began 
to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  And 
there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  devout  men  of  every  nation 
under  heaven.  Now,  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  the  multitude 
came  together  and  were  confounded,  because  that  every  man  heard 
them  speak  in  his  own  language.  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
marvelled,  sa3ring,  one  to  another,  Behold  are  not  all  these  that 
speak  Galileans  ?  And  how  hear  we,  every  man  in  our  own  tongue, 
wherein  we  were  bom  ?  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia  ;  in 
Pontus  and  .Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphilia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Lybia  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers  of  Eome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretes,  and  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  And  they  were  all  amazed, 
and  were  in  doubt,  saying  one  to  another,  What  meaneth  this?'* 
Acts  ii.  1 — 12.  But  the  stupendous  moral  results  were,  if  possible, 
more  signal  than  the  miraculous  occurrences  which  Luke  has  here 
recorded  with  such  inimitable  simplicity.  Only  the  other  day,  a 
mob  in  this  same  city,  had  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  Master  of 
the  Apostles,  in  these  words  of  wicked  clamour  :  "  Away  with  him, 
away  with  him  !  Crucify  him,  Crucify  him  I  "  But,  lo  !  what  a 
change  has  come  over  them.  Now,  they  cry,  "  Men  and  brethren 
what  shall  we  do?"  and  our  Lord's  doctrine  is  accepted  by  peni- 
tent thousands,  who  had  rejected  his  person,  crucifying  him  on  Cal- 
vary as  a  traitor  to  the  throne  of  Caesar,  and  a  blasphemer  against  the 
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High  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Truly,  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
doeth  valiantly  5  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted !  The  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly  I  The  words  of  prophecy  shall, 
from  henceforth  be  as  strikingly  fulfilled,  in  the  elevation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  despised  Galilean  as  they  are  already  in  the  exalta- 
tion 0^  His  Person  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  "  The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer.  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  Mission  of  twelve  men,  who  by  their 
preternatural  endowments,  their  great  sacrifices,  and  labours,  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  other  preachers  for  nearly  twenty  centuries : 
a  position,  they  will  occupy  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The  spirit  in 
which  they  opened  their  Mission  was  manifested  throughout  their 
whole  course.  They  knew  no  object  besides  the  honour  of  their 
Master,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  'were  inflamed  with  a 
zeal  which  consumed  every  thing  that  rose  up  to  deter  them 
from  their  enterprise  ;  the  promulgation  of  the  Truth  was  the  one 
business  of  their  lives.  They  gave  themselves  to  "prayer  and  to 
the  ministration  of  the  Word."  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
echoed  the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  them  all  with  respect  to  their 
obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel — **I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians  ;  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise : " 
as  d^o,  on  the  high  place  that  preaching  occupies  in  the  system  of 
Mercy,  when  he,  thus  interrogated  the  Romans: — **But  how  shall 
they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  f  And  how  shall 
they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  liow  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they 
be  sent  ? "  This  unfolding  of  the  Truth  was,  according  to  the 
apostolic  system,  equally  necessary  to  the  regeneration  of  individual 
man,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  those  forms  of  Superstition  which 
then  pressed  on  Society,  everywhere,  like  a  mortal  incubus. 
Hence  the  commendation  -  bestowed  on  the  Christians  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  as  models  to  all  the  believers  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
in  this,  that  ^^from  them  sounded  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord ;" 
—that  clearly  apprehending  their  obligations  as  Christians,  they 
were  constantly  meditating  new  aggressions — by  the  promulgation 
of  the  Truth — on  the  Empire  of  Darkness.  Would  to  God,  that  the 
Thessalonian  spirit  had  continued,  and  that  the  churches  had  never  re- 
lied upon  aught  besides  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  cause  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Alas  I  it  soon  gave  way 
to  another  spirit,  and  though  conquests  were  still  meditated,  they  were 
not  the  conquests  of  "  Christ  crucified."  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
the  truth  was  honestly  proclaimed  with  the  eloquence  of  men  who 
found  in  the  pulpit,  the  vantage  ground,  from  which  they  could  take 
the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  vast  interests  of  Being,  its 
triumphs  multiplied  on  every  hand.  Its  power,  the  moral  miracle 
of  those  times,  brought  salvation  "to  the  Jew,  and  also  to  the 
Greek : "  its  triumphs  first  awakened  jealousy  in  the  devotees  of 
rival  Systems,  and  then  spread  dismay  among  priests,  philosophers, 
eourtiers,   and  statesmen.     Community  of   feeling  inspired  oneness 
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of  effort  against  the  New  Religion  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  but  the  Truth  proved  invulnerable 
against  all  the  combinations  of  Superstition,  Philosophy,  and  worldly 
Policy.  The  persecuted  Church  not  only  stood  its  ground,  but  grew 
and  multiplied.  The  preaching  of  "the  Cross,"  by  earnest  men 
whose  zeal,  opposition,  inflamed  rather  than  cooled,  was  under  God, 
the  secret  of  all  her  triumphs.  In  modern  times,  the  Pulpit  may 
have  been  occupied  by  men  of  greater  intellectuality,  and  of  doctrine 
quite  as  "  uncorrupt "  as  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  after  the 
apostles  retired  behind  the  scenes  ;  but  never  did  the  ministratioa 
of  the  Truth  evince  so  much  of  that  power  over  the  affections^ 
which  leads  whole  masses  of  individuals  to  steel  themselves  against 
the  most  powerful  instincts  of  nature,  and  ^"  count  not  their  lives 
dear  unto  them  ! "  This  preaching  moulded  a  race  of  heroes  who 
have  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  made 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  as  attractive  to  thousands  as  the  sceptre 
of  royalty.  But  when  violenee  ceased  without^  corruption  began  to 
work  within,  and  the  palace  of  Constantine  proved  the  same  fruitful 
source  x>f  disaster  to  the  Church  as  Capua  had  done  to  a  Roman  army. 
The  smile  of  Courts  worked  mischief  to  the  Church,  which  neither 
their  frown  nor  their  violence  had  been  able  to  effect.  The  Church 
gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargy.  Speculative  error,  mingled 
with  practical,  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the  Sanctuary  and  a 
Paganized  Philosophy  gendering  with  a  Judaized  Ritualism,  gave 
birth  to  one  of  the  most  soul-destroying  monsters  of  heresy  the 
world  ever  saw.  Never  did  the  history  of  Earth  supply  so  perfect 
a  counterpart  to  the  poet's  portraiture  of  Death.  The  world,  thus 
betrayed,  by  its  appointed  guardians,  might  well — 

•    •    •    •    Sigh 
Through  all  her  caves,  and  roll  back  the  sound  of  Death, 

The  Pulpit  was  now  for  a  thousand  years  degraded  into  a  place 
whei^  a  few  superstitious  mummeries  only,  might  be  gone  through, 
in  a  dead  language.  As  preaching  declined,  all  the  causes  of  that 
declension  acquired  increased  power ;  superstition,  unbelief,  igno- 
rance, airy  speculation,  and  moral  corruption,  infested  Society  to 
an  extent  unknown,  except  in  Pagan  times.  Roman  Catholicism 
was  idmost  wholly  denuded  of  its  claims  to  the  Christian  name : 
it  bore,  indeed,  about  the  same  relation  to  Christianity  that  the 
idolatry  of  Mount  Carmel  bore  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
in  the  days  of  Elijah,  or  which,  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  bore  to  the  oral  revelation  known  to  the 
patriarchs  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Men  saw  the  hands  oi  Esau, 
but  they  heard  the  voice  of  Jacob.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  some 
of  ^*  the  accidents  of  ChristiaQity,"  but  nothing  more.  Her  spirit 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  plain  and  simple  institutes  of  the  Gospel : 
it  was  the  same  spirit  which  had  filled  the  Mythologies  of  Paganism 
with  myriads  of  Deities  ;  which  had,  in  China,  deified  every  object  in 
nature,  and  in  Greece,  raised  the  men  of  an  heroic  Age  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  gods.     Thus  stood  the  Papacy  at  the  dawn  of  modern  history, 
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the  cumulative  effect  of  all  the  evil  principles  that  human  depravity  had 
developed  for  a  thousand  years.  This  mass  of  corruption  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  To  the  most  hopeful,  it  seemed 
as  if  Christianity  was  about  to  perish  from  the  earth.  Everywhere 
men  acknowledged  the  Infallibility  of  the  oracles,  and  bowed  before 
the  altars,  of  Rome. 

Such  was  the  crisis  at  which  "  the  Gospel  Doctor,"  (as  Wickliffe 
was  styled)  made  his  appearance.  This  venerable  man  was  the 
Pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  True  to  his  great  Mission, 
he  withstood  all  the  tempting  offers  by  which  Rome  sought  to  draw 
him  aside.  His  famous  maxim,  that  '*  the  Grospel  is  the  only  source 
of  religion,"  became  the  Pole-star  of  his  life.  The  Scriptures,  he 
translated  into  English,  and  giving  up  all  interference  with  matters 
of  policy,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  WitYiesser  for  Jesus. 
These  were  blessed  days.  The  Gospel  was  carried  into  the  remotest 
hamlets  of  England.  This  devoted  man  enlisted  others  in  his  noble 
enterprize.  His  zeal  had  all  the  force  of  passion.  To  the  most 
gifted  of  his  followers,  he  said,  '^  Go  and  preachy  At  is  the  sublimest 
work ;  but  imitate  not  the  priests  whom  we  see  after  the  Sermons, 
sitting  in  the  ale-houses,  or  at  the  gaming-table,  or  wasting  their 
time  in  hunting.  After  your  Sermon  is  ended,  do  you  visit  the  sick, 
the  aged,  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  succour  them  according 
to  your  ability."  This  counsel  was  adopted.  His  disciples  went 
forth  on  errands  of  Mercy.  Every  day  added  some  new  place  to 
the  Sphere  of  their  labours. 

When  Wickliffe  was  summoned  away,  G^d  raised  up  Reuchlln 
and  Erasmus  on  the  Continent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Reformation 
there.  Men  of  learning,  they  were  enabled  to  unlock  the  Arsenal 
of  Truth,  and  by  restoring  the  purity  of  the  text  of  Holy  Wril^ 
to  draw  thence  the  only  weapons  that  could  sustain  the  cause  of 
Christianity  against  the  wiles  of  Rome.  They  rendered  to  the 
learned  throughout  Europe,  the  same  kind  of  service  which  WickliflTs 
translation  had  rendered  to  the  common  people  of  this  country.  The 
taste  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  was  revived,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  Romish  Bible  swarmed  with  errors.  The 
labours  of  these  men  were  of  great  value — those  of  Erasmus  espe- 
cially, who,  though  not  thoroughly  emancipated  from  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Truth.  He  stood 
related  to  the  old  and  to  the  new  order  of  things  as  an  Isthmus  to  two 
Continents.  And  the  public  mind  of  Germany  used  his  writings 
just  as  the  Traveller  the  Isthmus,  in  passing  ^om  the  one  to  the  other. 
Luther  and  Melancthon  now  moved  across  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world  of  thought  and  action.  They  went  much  further  than  those 
who  had  originally  shown  the  way.  Still  much  remained  to  be 
done.  They  set  to  work  like  earnest  men.  Luther  prosecuted  the 
work  with  an  all-devouring  energy.  He  supplemented  the  Critical 
labours  of  Erasmus  by  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  German, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bulk  of  the  German  people.  The  Invention  of 
Printing  enabled  him  rapidly  to  multiply  copies,  and  these  Bibles  served 
the  great  Reformer  as  Battering-Rams  in  his  War  against  Rome. 
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Soon  breacLes  were  made,  and  then  he  felt  how  much  preachers  were 
needed  to  enter  the  breach,  and  complete  the  Victory.     He  was, 
indeed,   an   eminent  preacher  himself;    as  famous  for  his  abilities 
in  the  Pulpit,  as  in  the  Study,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  against  the  errors  of  Rome.      But  he  often  sighed  for  more 
preachers.      The  harvest  was  much  more  abundant  than  the  la* 
bourers.     ''I  wish"  said  he,    '^that  we  had  living  Books,  that  is, 
preachers^  and  that  we  could  multiply  and  protect  them  everywhere, 
in  order  that  they  might  convey  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  holy 
things."      The   number   of   preachers   increased;   the  Heformation 
extended.     Now,  what  was  the  secret  of  success,  in  the  case  of  the 
Reformed  Faith  f  Was  it  not  the  free  use  of  the  Word  of  God  through 
the  Press,  and  by  the  living  voice  of  the  minister  ?  Undoubtedly.     It 
was  the  Truth,  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  errors  of  the  Papacy  that 
proved  irresistible.     The  Reformers  went  forth  against  Rome  armed 
with  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  ^    With  this  instrument  they  put  to 
fight  whole  hosts  of  Relic  Mongers,  and  Indulgence  Vendors.     With 
this,  they  hurled   defiance  against  Cabinets  and  Courts ;    with  no 
other  weapon  than  this,  they  followed  the  Champions  of  Rome  into 
the  Halls  of  learning,   and  the   astonished  theologians  felt   '*  their 
syllogistic  weapons"  shiver  in  their  grasp  !  This,  too,  was  the  instru- 
nient  with  which  they  broke  the  spell  of  Leo, — squatted  like  a  toad 
close  to  the  ear  of  dreaming  Christendom,  as  once  Ithuriel's  spear  of 
*'  celestial  temper,"  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  Arch-fiend  in  his  first 
attempt  on  the  virtue  of  Eve.     The  Pontiff  started  up  in  fury.     He 
launched  forth  the  lightnings  of  the  Vatican.     But,  ah  I  how  power- 
less against  "  the  sword  of  the  Ix)rd  I"    The  result  reminds  one  of 
the  last  incident,  in  the  scene  between  the  "  Archangel  ruined,"  and 
Gabriel,  in  Milton's  immortal  work  : — 

"  The  Fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more  ;  but  fled 
Murmuriug,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  Night !" 

But  these  ^^  shades'^  fled  from  one  region,  only  to  settle  with 
an  intenser  gloom  on  another.  With  the  discomfiture  of  Leo  in 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  came  the  great  Catholic  reaction^ 
Loyola  raised  an  army  of  Jesuits,  by  which,  he  proposed  to  repair 
the  losses  that  Rome  had  suffered  under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo.  His 
enterprize  was  prosecuted  with  an  ardour,  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause. 

"  He,"  to  use  the  language  of  Macaulay,  "  would  smite  the  Great  Red 
Dragon.  He  would  be  the  Champion  of  the  Woman  clothed  with  the 
Bun.  He  would  break  the  charm  under  which  false  prophets  held  the 
souls  of  men  in  bondage.  His  restless  spirit  led  hun  to  the  Syrian 
deserts,  and  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  he  wandered 
back  to  the  farthest  W  est,  and  astonished  the  converts  of  Spain,  and 
the  schools  of  France  by  his  prayers  and  vigils." 

He  infused  his  spirit  into  his  followers.  They  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  strongholds  which  command  the  public  mind,  of  the 
Pulpit,  the  Press,  the  Confessional,  the  Academies. 

"Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  Church  was  too  small  for  the 
audience.    The  nMne  of  a  J  esuit  on  a  title  page  secured  the  circulation  of 
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a  Book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of  a  Jesnit,  that  the  powerfol,  the  noble,  and 
the  beautiful  breathed  the  secret  history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the 
feet  of  the  Jesuit,  that  the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  were 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from  the  first  rudiments,  to 
the  courses  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy.  Literature  and  Science  lately 
associated  with  infidelity  or  heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of  orthodoxy. 
Dominant  in  the  South  of  Europe,  this  great  order  soon  went  forth 
con<}uering  and  to  conquer.  In  ipite  of  oceaus  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and 
pestdence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gibbets  and 
quarteriug  blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every  disguise,  ajid  in 
every  country  ;  scholars,  physicians,  merchants,  serving-men ;  in  the 
hostile  Court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old  manor-houses  of  Cheshire,  among  the 
hovels  of  Connaught ;  arguiug,  instructing,  consoling,  stealiug  away  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the 
crucifix  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enough 
for  this  strange  activity.  The  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries  which  &e  • 
great  maritime  discoveries  of  the  preceding  age  had  laid  open  to  European 
enterorize.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  Peruvian  mine%  at 
the  Marts  of  African  Slave  Caravans,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
in  the  observatories  of  China.  They  made  converts  in  regions,  which 
neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had  tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to 
enter  ;  and  preached  and  disputed  together  in  tongues,  of  which,  no  other 
native  of  the  West  understood  a  wotcI." 

While  the  Reformed  Pulpit  existed  in  its  pristine  power,  and  its 
ministrations  were  animated   with  holy  fervour,   Catholicism  wa0 
threatened  with  extinction,  not  only  in  the  North  of  Europe,  but 
along  the  whole   Coast-line    of   the    Mediterranean.       When  the 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  flattered  with  their  wonderful 
triumphs,  sunk  into  a  state  of  supineness,  it  could  hardly  maintain  its 
existence,  even  in  places  which  had  once  been  the  scenes  of  its  glory. 
The  languid  ministrations  of  its  teachers  opposed  but  a  feeble  barrier 
to  the  indomitable  zeal  of  the  followers  of  Loyola.     At  length,  God 
came  forth  in  a  special  manner  to  aid  the  cause  of  Truth.     The 
Reformation  in   this  country  and  in  America  was   now  extended; 
extended,  not  by  the  old  Establishment  that  lifted  its  mitred  front 
in  courts   and  in  parliament,  but  by  the  in^sion  of  a  purer  and 
more  energetic  spirit  into   the  Dissenting  Pulpit.     God  raised,  up 
Wesley,  Whitfield,  Fletcher,  Benson,  and  others  of  kindred  spirit, 
who   served  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  of  vital  godliness, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth   century, 
the  effete  ritualism  of  Rome.      The  Jesuits,   mainly  intent  upon 
extending  the   boundaries  of  their  Church,  had  been   little  scru- 
pulous about  the  means.     They  were  strict  or  lax,   according  to 
their  company.     Their  main   object  was  the  preservation  of  the 
largest   possible  number  within   the  pale  of  the  Church.    "  Since 
there  were  bad    people,   it   was  better    that  they  should  be  bad 
Catholice   than   bad   Protestants,     If   a  person  was    a    bravo,   a 
libertine,   or  a  gambler,   that  was  no  reason   for   making  him  a 
heretic  too."    Much  loftier  was  the  aim  of  the  great  leaders  in 
this  New  Reformation.     Driven   from   the   Church,   they  went  to 
the   Highways   and    the   Hedges,  to  find  guests  for  the   Marriage 
feast.     They  called  forth  new  agencies  to  assist  in  carrying  on  their 
glorious  work,  as  Rome  had  done  before.     But  their  object  was  not 
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so  much  to  propagate  the  Protestant  Faith,  as  to  make  Christians. 
And  their  Standard  of  a  Christian  man  was  not  taken  from  the 
theologians  of  the  age,  but  from  the  Word  of  God.  Thej  took  the 
apostolic  Standard.  The  propagation  of  the  Protestant  faith^  and 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  morals  went  hand  in  hand.  Men  taken 
from  the  Anvil,  the  Loom,  and  the  Mine,  carried  on  this  glorious 
work  in  a  spirit  which  proved  them  to  be  of  the  true  Succession : 
and  numbers  renovated,  in  heart  and  life,  under  the  power  of 
their  ministry  were  "  the  seal  of  their  apostleship,'^  Their  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  their  god-like  enterprize.  With  tears,  with 
arguments,  with  words  of  flame,  they  expostulated  with  sinners, 
and  besought  them  for  '^  Christ's  sake,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.** 
The  most  Apostolic  men  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  they 
attracted  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  their  ministry.  Multi- 
tudes who  had  never  heard  the  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  ; 
many  to  whom  that  voice  was  the  signal  to  sleep  and  nothing  more ; 
and  not  a  few,  who  had  carefully  listened,  for  many  years,  to  that 
voice  for  spiritual  instruction  and  found  none,  were  now  roused  to 
vigorous  action.  Such  were  the  men  who  rallied  round  these  leaders 
in  this  Keformation  of  Heart  and  of  Life,  as  well  as  of  Faith.  No 
wonder  that  their  labours  were  signalized  by  such  results.  They 
lived  in  the  Closet  and  the  Pulpit :  the  ministration  of  the  Truth 
was  the  business  of  their  lives.  In  this  they  did  well,  for  their's 
was  a  work  that  might  have  moved  an  angel's  heart,  as  it  once  filled 
a  Saviour's  "  hands  :" — the  most  important  work  that  God  ever  as- 
signed to  intelligent  Beings.  The  Pulpit,  much  as  it  is  despised  by 
some,  and  neglected  by  others,  has  to  do  with  the  most  important 
destinies — ^the  destinies  of  souls;  it  is  destined  to  ultimate  in  the 
most  glorious  of  all  results — ^the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  glory  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Preaching,  evangelical  preaching,  is  the 
instrumentality  by  which  God  shall  put  down  the  most  execrable 
Usurpation  that  was  ever  attempted,  and  overwhelm  all  its  forces 
on  Earth  and  in  Hell,  though  they  be  led  on  by  a  foe  so  mighty, 
that  he,  if ,  permitted  to  exert  his  native  strength, 

"Could  wield 
Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions." 

Every  soldier,  in  this  great  moral  conflict,  rallies  to  the  War-cry  of 
an  apostle — 

"  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds :  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."    2  Cor.  x.  4,  5* 
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PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALE  CHARACTER.     BY  VARIOUS  HANDS. 

Since  the  immortal  Mrs.  Fry  was  removed  from  among  ns,  no  philan- 
tbtopist  of  the  fair  sex  has  commanded  so  largely  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  mankind  as  Miss  Florence  Niohtinoale.  This  exemplary  indiyidiul 
has  devoted  many  years  of  her  life — for  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged  is 
not  new  to  her — to  the  stndy  of  hospital  treatment.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  so  conversant,  not  only  with  English  hospitals,  but  with  hospitals  all 
over  Europe — ay,  and  even  ont  of  Europe — as  she  is.  She  has  resided  for 
weeks  upon  weeks  within  their  walls,  herself  actively  taking  part  in  their 
duties,  and  she  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole  system. 
Well,  the  great  object,  the  great  hope  of  her  life,  has  been  to  have  some  daj 
the  means  of  founding  an  institution  which  should  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  verv  great  evils  by  which  our  hospital  system  is  contaminated.  Just  see 
what  she  has  done  in  the'East.  Her  eulogists  have  spoken  of  her  self-deTo- 
tion.  Her  self-devotion  has  been  great,  but  her  self-devotion  has  not  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  ladies  who  accompanied  her.  We  had  ladies 
going  out ;  hospital  nurses  going  out ;  persons  of  different  creeds — Roman 
Catholics  among  them,  who  consented,  much  to  their  honour,  to  put  them- 
selves  strictly  under  the  guidance  and  under  the  command  of  Miss  Nightin-  . 

gile,  a  Protestant ;  and  we  had  Presbyterians,  members  of  the  Church  of 
ngland,  and  Nonconformists  among  them  ;  and  they  have  set  us  an  example 
that  we  should  do  well  to  follow  at  home.  They  did  not  think  to  show  their 
Christianity  by  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  the  different  paths  to 
heaven  ;  but  they  forgot  those  differences  in  the  common  object  which  they 
had  of  following  the  commands  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  assisting  those 
who  are  suffering.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  mnch  that  is 
deplorable  took  place  through  the  inexperience  of  almost  every  one  in  the 
duties  they  had  to  perform  after  a  long  peace,  we  had  to  supply  several 
assistances  to  the  army  from  without ;  but  in  almost  every  case,  we  had  the 
means  of  doing  it  from  some  analogous  profession  and  employment  at  home. 
We  wanted  an  Army  Works*  Corps ;  well  we  had  the  whole  railway  staff 
to  choose  ft'om,  and  a  large  band  of  navigators  was  immediately  sent  ont 
We  wanted  to  make  a  railway ;  our  civil  engineers  instantly  supplied  ns 
with  the  persons  to  meet  that  requirement.  But  when  we  wanted  nurs^ 
for  the  hospitals  in  the  East  we  had  no  analogous  profession  from  -which  to 
select.  In  England,  to  our  disgrace  be  it  said,  we  have  not  got  any  profes- 
sion from  which  we  could  select  persons  suitable  for  nurses.  Therefore  Miss 
Nightingale  had  to  do  this— to  command  a  band  of  strangers  to  her,  stran- 
gers also  to  one  another,  and  strangers  to  their  duty,  and  holding  dififereot 
creeds — and  she  had  to  amalgamate  all  that  mass  together  and  make  it 
work  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  then  she  had  this  further  difficulty — she  was 
introducing  an  innovation  into  a  military  hospital.  Now,  I  need  not  say, 
that  perhaps  of  all  institutions,  military  institutions  are  those  which,  from 
the  habit  of  long  obedience  to  command,  are  the  most  likely  to  resent  anj 
interference  with  established  usage.  They  look  naturally  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  as  a  reproach  upon  the  old  system — as  an  innoTS- 
tion — and  upon  the  person  who  introduces  it  almost  as  an  enemy,  almost  as 
a  spy.  Well,  all  these  prejudices  Miss  Nightingale  had  to  overcome  by  a 
nice  tact,  but  by  great  firmness ;  and  in  no  instance — with  many  on  the 
watch,  no  doubt,  to  point  out  and  to  cry  out  at  the  slightest  failure — in  no 
instance  has  there  been  any  accusation  brought  against  her  which  can  show 
that  her  mission  has  not  been  attended  with  complete  success. 

Those  prejudices  were  overcome;  all  now  admit  the  immense  services  she 
has  rendered;  and  in  the  last  accounts  of  the  hospitals  in  the  East,  it  has 
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been  asserted  by  no  mean  authority,  that  there  is  no  London  hospital,  under 
the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  in  the  East,  that  could  for  one 
moment  compare  with  the  hospitals  of  Scutari. 

Miss  Nightingale  is  distinguished  in  common  with  others,  by  her  self' 
devotion  ;  but  distinguished  above  all  others  in  that  power  of  command 
which  genius  possesses,  iu  the  influence  she  can  exercise  over  others,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  organization  and  administration  which 
she  has  displayed.     There  is  no  part  of  England,  no  city  or  county, 
scarcely  a  considei*able  village,  where  some  cottage  household  has  not  been 
comforted  amid  its  mourning  for  the  loss  of  one  who  had  fallen  in  the  late 
terrible  war  by  the  assurance  that  his  last  moments  were  watched,  and 
his  worst  suffering  soothed  by  that  care,  at  once  tender  and  skilful,  which 
no  man,  and  few  women,  could  have  shown.    But  it  is  not  merely  indivi* 
duals  who  have  been  thus  helped.    The  State  also  has  received  benefit, 
and  that  to  a  degree  which  we  hardly  apnreciate,  for  where  a  danger 
has  been  warded  off,   its  magnitude  is  seldom  realized.    The  present 
war — and  if  the  rumours  of  peace  be  realized,  we  hope  we  may  say  the 
past  war — we  do  not  refer  to  it  for  any  purpose  that  can  provoke  con- 
troversy or  contradiction— has  been  commenced  and  carried  on  under  new 
conditions  of  society.    In  all  past  wars  waged  abroad  little  was  known, 
at  least  to  the  masses,  respecting  the  every-day  details  of  life  before  the 
enemy.     Men  who  stayed  at  home  read  of  battles  won  or  towns  taken, 
skilful  manoeuvres  of  generals,  daring  acts  of  personal  courage  performed 
by  soldiers;  but  never  since  man  began  to  live  and  fight  on  earth  (two  events 
nearly  contemporaneous)  has  the  entire  existence  of  an  army,  its  daily 
domestic  life,  been  sketcned  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  stayed  behind 
in  England.     The  newspaper  correspondence  from  the  Crimea,  with  its 
benefits  and  its  abuses,  is  a  feature  of  war  singularly  oharacteristic  of 
our  time,  and  impossible  in  any  other.     What  was  the  effect  of  these 
disclosures  1  They  dispelled  a  good  ihany  illusions,  they  stripped  war  of 
much   of  its   romance,  and  showed  beneath  a  splendid  exterior  scenes 
painful  and  horrible.     They  told  the  masses  of  this  country — the  class 
from  which  soldiers  are  taken — fairly  what  they  had  to   expect;    and 
thus  enabled  them,  before  deciding  to  serve,  to  make  an   intelligent 
choice,  and  not  a  blind  one.     Well,  then,  imder  these  circumstances,  it 
was  no  slight  service  to  the  State  as  such,  no  slight  aid  given  to  the 
country  in  the  crisis  of  its  struggle,  that  the  recruit  here  in  England 
should  know  and  feel  that,  wherever  else  apathy,  or  ignorance,  or  care- 
lessness might  prevail,  there  was  one  condition   of  his  military  career, 
and  that  the  most  trying  of  all,  in  which  his  sufferings  would  not  be 
overlooked,  and  his  wants  would  be  efficiently  cared  for. 

Besides  the  vast  amount  of  suffering  alleviated,  and  the  lives  saved, 
this  lady  and  others  aided  the  State,  and  by  an  example  of  personal  heroism 
raised  the  moral  tone  of  the  community.  Now,  true  heroism  is  not  so  plen- 
tiful that  we  can  afford  to  let  it  pass  unrecognised— if  not  for  the  honour 
of  those  who  show  it,  yet  very  much  for  our  own.  "And,  with  the  exception 
of  Howard,  the  prison  reformer,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Mrs.  Fry, 
we  know  iio  person  who  within  the  last  hundred  years,  in  this  island, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe,  has  voluntarily  encountered  dangers  so  imminent, 
and  undertaken  offices  so  repulsive,  as  Miss  Nightingale,  woiking  for  a 
large  and  worthy  object,  in  a  pure  spirit  of  duty  towards  God  and  compas- 
sion for  man."  But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's expedition  stands  out  from  the  common  course  of  human  action.  It 
IS  not  easy  anywhere,  especially  in  England,  to  set  about  doing  what  no 
one  has  done  before.  Many  persons  will  undergo  considerable  risks,  even 
that  of  death  itself,  when  they  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  cause 
which,  besides  approving  itself  to  their  consciences,  commands  sympathy 
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and   approTal — ^wfaen   they   know  that  their  motives  are  appreciated 
and  their  conduct  applandeo.    But  in  this  case  custom  was  to  he  violated, 
precedent  hroke  through,  the  sniprise,  sometimes  the  censure,    of  the 
world  to  be  braved.     And  that  obstacle  must  not  be  imderrated.    We 
hardly  know  the  strength  of  those  social  ties  that  bind  us  until  the 
moment  when  we  attempt  to  break  them.     There  is  a  pressure  which 
custom  and  convention  exercise   upon  the  members  of  society,  which 
modifies  conduct  and  which  seems  often  to  leave  to  the  weaker  among  us 
scarcely  any  share  in  forming  their  own  characters  and  careers.    S'ow 
mark  what,  by  breaking  through  customs  and  prejudices,  Miss  Nightin- 
gale has  effected  for  her  sex.    She  has  opened  to  them  a  new  profession — 
a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.    We  don't  suppose  that,  in  undertaking  her 
mission,  she  Uiought  much  of  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  the 
social  position  of  woman.    Tet  probably  none  of  those  who  have  made 
that  question  their  special  study  nas  done  half  so  much  as  she  towards  its 
settlement.      A  claim  for  more  extended  freedom  of  action,  based  on 
proved  public  usefulness  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  with  the  whole 
nation  to  look  on  and  bear  witness,  is  one  which  must  be  listened  to,  and 
cannot  be  easily  refused.    We  supj)06e  no  one  has  reflected  seriously  on 
the  social  tendencies  of  the  a^e,  without  seeii^  that  to  provide  for  women 
fitting  employment  of  the  higher  sort  is  one  of  its  problems — not  the  least 
important^  and  not  the  most  easy  to  solve.     It  is  idle  to  say  that  a 
woman's  whole  sphere  of  duty  lies  at  home.     Many  have  no  homes ; 
many  who  have  are  not  required  to  give  to  them— cannot  employ  in  them 
—all  the  energy  which  they  possess.    For  such  what  active  pursuit  does 
the  world  supply  1  The  bustling  life  of  men  is  unsuited  for  them— and 
happy  it  is  so.     Mere  study  and  contemplation  cannot  suffice  for  any  one. 
The  temperament  which  makes  authors  and  artists  is  rare.     To  visit  the 
poor  is  well ;  but  visits  of  mere  friendship  and  sympathy  cannot  form  a 
large  part  in  the  life  of  any  one.     And  as  the  form  whidi  religion  in  the 
present  day  assumes  is  eminently  that  of  benevolence,  and  as  we  begin  to 
recognize  that  the  best  way — some  would  erroneously  say  the  only  way— of 
servmg  Crod  is  by  helping  man,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  many  in 
all  ranks,  and  especially  those  who  in  their  private  relations  are  solitary, 
cheerless — it  mav  be  afflicted — should  find  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
conscience,  and  the  most  suitable  remedy  for  their  own  distress  in  allevia- 
ting human  suffering,  in  its  simplest  and  severest  forms.    Put  this  in  their 
power,  and  we  will  set  them  free  from  the  most  painful  of  all  sensations 
which  can  afflict  an  active  mind  and  a  sensitive  temperament — ^the  pain  of 
compulsory  idleness  of  duty  nndischai^ed,  faculties  consciously  unem- 
ployed, opportunities  of  good  passing  by  unimproved." 

While  compiling  this  article,  news  has  arrived  of  Russia's  acceptance  of 
the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  so  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  the  hospitaU 
of  the  East  closed,  and  Miss  Ki&;htingale  and  the  other  heroines  of  Scutari, 
back  again  into  their  native  land.  But  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  theirs  is  an 
avocation  which  the  gentle  leader,  means  to  pursue  in  a  state  of  Peace  as 
well  as  War.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  describes  her,  as  one  to  whom  life  is 
earnest,  and  life  is  real ;  she  looks  for  her  reward  in  this  country,  in  having 
a  fresh  field  for  her  labours,  and  the  means  of  extending  the  good  she  has 
already  begun.  Depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  pay  her  a  compliment  dearer 
to  her  heart  than  in  giving  her  more  work  to  do.  Long  may  she  live,  and 
be  an  example  to  the  women  of  England  in  the  most  arduous  departments 
of  Chiistian  benevolence ! 

CHARACTEE  OP  SWARTZ,  THE  APOSTLE  OP  INDIA. 

Swartz  will  form  an  admirable  companion  for  Miss  Nightingale  in  this 
month's  Magazine.  He  too,  was  an  illustrious  example  of  the  highest  type  of 
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Charity. — "A  man,"  says  Mr.  Palzgold,  "not  only  endowed  with  |freat 
natural  abilitie9,  but  also  possessed  of  extraordinary  oouraffe  and  intrepidity 
of  mind.  He  was  adorned  with  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  most  genuine 
piety  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  In  respect  to  the  cause  of  Missions 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  he  might  be  justly  styled  a  second  Luther.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  served  his  divine  Master  in  the  barren  fields  of  the 
heathen  world,  labouring  with  indefatigable  seal,  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  not  unfrequently  exposing  himself  to  the  terrors  and 
dangers  of  the  nic^ht.  He  was  the  benefactor.  Mend,  provider,  a  father  of 
thousands  of  the  destitute  and  forlorn,  both  among  Christians  and  heathens, 
in  days  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  seasons  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace* 
He  was  honoured  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  pecuniary  aid  made  to  him 
by  government  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  important  services,  most 
eneerfully  and  generously  rendered  by  him,  was  never  employed  for  any 
useless  purposes,  but  freely  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Missionary  cause,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy !" 

"  I  used  to  suspect,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  tuat,  with  many  admirable 
qualities,  he  was  too  much  of  a  political  prophet ;  and  that  the  veneration 
which  the  heathen  paid  and  still  pay  him,  and  which  indeed,  almost  regards 
him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns  and  burning  lights  before  his  stotue, 
was  purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  compromise  with  their  prejudices.  I 
find  I  was  quite  mistaken,  he  was  really  one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  missionaries,  who  have  appeared  since  the 
apostles.  To  say  that  he  was  disinterested  in  money  was  nothing ;  h&  was 
perfectly  regardless  of  power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even 
so  £ar  as  to  an  outward  show  of  humanity.  His  temper  was  perfectly  simj^le, 
open,  and  cheerful ;  and  in  his  political  negotiations  (employments  which 
he  never  sought  for,  but  which  fell  in  his  way),  he  never  pretended  to  im- 
partiality, but  acted  as  the  avowed,  though  certainly  the  successful  and 
judicious  agent,  of  the  orphan  ^irince  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  from  attempt- 
ing whose  conversion  to  Christianity  he  seems  to  have  abstained  from  a  feel- 
ing of  honour.  His  other  converts  were  between  six  and  seven  thousand, 
besides  those  which  his  predecessors  and  companions  in  the  cause  had 
brought  over." 

"  Yet  of  the  extent,"  says  Dean  Pearson,  *•  to  which  his  character  and  his 
services  were  held  in  admiration  and  reverence,  the  pious  missionary  himself 
was  utterly  and  unaffectedly  unconscious.  Neither  in  his  public  nor  in  his 
private  correspondence,  can  the  slightest  trace  be  discerned  of  any  feeling  of 
self-complacency.  His  history  affords  a  striking  and  encouraging  illustra- 
tion of  me  truth  of  that  general  principle  of  the  conduct  of  Almighty  God 
towards  mankind,  *  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour ;'  and  of  that  cor- 
responding declaration  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  *  If  any  man  serve  me,  him 
will  my  Father  honour.'  It  was  verified  in  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
his  name  inspired,  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  in  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  wise  and  good,  ia  the  signal  blessing  which  accompanied  his  labours, 
and  in  the  veneration  with  which  his  memory  is  everywhere  cherished. 

"  Honoured,  however,  as  he  was,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  was 
still  in  this  world,  to  adopt  the  beautiful  language  of  the  son  of  Siraoh,  *  like 
the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,'  which  intercepted  and  partially 
obscured  his  rays,  and  deprived  him  at  once  of  his  native  lustre,  and  of  his 
unimpeded  influence  and  power.  But  he  kindled  in  the  South  of  India,  a 
light  which  has  been  continually  growing  briffhter  and  brighter,  and  is 
hastening  as  we  devoutly  trust,  to  a  more  complete  and  perfect  day;  while 
he  is  already,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  exalted  *  among  the  children  of  God,' 
above  the  brightness  of  all  earthly  glory,  and  shines  forth  like  the  sun^  in 
fiill  and  unclouded  splendour,  in  the  idngdom  of  their  Father," 
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DR.   KAITB^A  LITtMO  MONUMENT  OF   ENEROT. 

When  a  man's  life  is  heroiCi  and  his  name  has  passed  into  historj,  the 
world  wants  to  know  him  personally,  intimately.  The ''  grave  and  re- 
verend chronicler,**  passing  over  his  beginnings,  presents  him  abmptly 
in  his  full-ffrown  greatness :  men  render  the  admiration  earned,  but  the 
sympathetic  emulation  awakened  is  concerned  to  know  how  he  grew  into 
his  maturity  of  excellence.  This  curiosity  is  not  an  idleness  of  the  fancy, 
but  a  personal  interest  in  the  facts  that  springs  out  of  those  aspirations 
which  put  every  man  upon  the  fulfilment  ot  his  own  destiny.  How  came 
this  man  to  excel — what  was  in  him — what  happened  to  develope  it? 
^  Some  men  are  bom  great;  some  achieve  greatness;  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.  How  came  this  man  by  it  ?  Is  it  withm  my 
reach  also  ?  and,  by  what  means  ?  History  provokes  us  with  such  queries 
as  these  :  Biography  answers  them. 

Doctor  Elisha  Kent  Kane  is  not  quite  thirty-four  years  old,  vet  he  has 
done  more  than  circumnavigate  the  globe ;  he  has  visited  and  traversed 
India,  Africa,  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
twice  penetrated  the  Arctic  region  to  the  highest  latitude  attained  by 
eivilized  man.  He  has  encountered  the  extremest  perils  of  sea  and  lana, 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe  ;  he  has  discharged  in  turn  the  severest 
duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  seaman ;  attached  to  the  United  States 
Navy  as  a  surgeon,  he  is,  nevertheless,  engaged  at  one  time  in  the  coast 
survey  of  the  tropical  ocean,  and  in  a  month  or  two,  we  find  him  ex- 
ploring the  frigid  zone ;  and  all  the  while  that  his  personal  experiences 
had  the  character  of  romantic  adventure,  he  was  pushing  them  in  the 
spirit  of  scientific  and  philanthropic  enterprise. 

As  a  boy,  his  instinctive  bent  impelled  him  to  the  indulgence  and  en< 
ioyment  of  such  adventures  as  were  best  fitted  to  train  him  for  the  work 
before  him.  His  collegiate  studies  suffered  some  postponement  while  his 
physical  qualities  pressed  for  their  necessary  training  and  discipline.  It 
was  almost  in  the  spirit  of  truancy  that  he  explored  the  Blue  Mountsdns 
of  Virginia,  as  a  student  of  geology,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Kodgers,  and  cultivated,  at  once,  his  hardihood  of  vital  energy  and  those 
elements  of  natural  science  Which  were  to  qualify  him  for  his  after  ser- 
vices in  the  field  of  physical  geography.  But,  in  due  time,  he  returned 
to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  achieved  the  usual  honours,  as  well  as 
though  his  college  studies  had  suffered  no  diversion — his  muscles  and 
nerves  were  educated,  and  his  brain  lost  nothing  bj  the  indirectness  of 
its  development,  but  was  rather  strengthened  for  all  the  uses  which  it 
has  served  since.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania- 
first,  in  its  collegiate,  and  afterwards,  in  its  medical,  department.  His 
special  relishes  in  study  indicated  his  natural  drift ;  chemistry  and  sur- 
gery ;  natural  science  in  its  most  intimate  converse  with  substance,  and 
the  remedial  art  in  its  most  heroic  function.  He  went  out  from  his  Alma 
Mater  a  good  classical  scholar,  a  good  chemist,  mineralogist,  astronomer, 
and  surgeon.  But  he  lacked,  or  thought  he  lacked,  robustness  of  fiume 
and  soundness  of  health.  He  solicited  an  appointment  in  the  navy,  and 
upon  his  admission,  demanded  active  service.  He  was  appointed  upon 
the  diplomatic  staff  as  surgeon  to  the  first  American  Embassy  to  China. 
This  position  gave  him  opportunity  to  explore  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  he  effected  mainly  on  foot.  He  was  the  first  man  who  descended 
into  the  crater  of  Tael ;  lowered  more  than  a  hundred  feet  by  a  bamboo 
rope  from  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  clambering  down  some  seven  hundred 
more  through  the  scoriae,  he  made  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  interior 
of  this  great  volcano,  collected  a  bottle  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  very 
mouth  of  the  crater ;  and,  although  he  was  drawn  up  almost  senseless, 
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he  brought  with  him  his  portrait  of  this  hideous  cayem,  and  the  specimens 
which  it  afforded. 

Before  he  returned  from  this  trip,  he  had  ascended  the  Himalayas,  and 
triangulated  Greece,  on  foot ;  he  had  visited  Ceylon,  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
all  the  mythological  region  of  Egypt ;  traversing  the  route,  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Lepsius,  who  was  then  prosecuting  hu 
archaeological  researches. 

At  home  again,  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he  asked  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  to  the  field  of  a  more  congenial 
service ;  but  the  government  sent  him  to  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Here  he 
visited  the  slave  factories,  from  Cape  Mount  to  the  River  Bonny,  and 
through  the  infamous  Da  Souza,  got  access  to  the  baracoons  of  Dabomy, 
and  contracted,  besides,  the  Coast  Fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 
never  eutiiely  recovered. 

From  Africa  he  returned  before  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
believing  that  his  constitution  was  broken,  and  his  health  rapidly  going, 
he  called  upon  President  Polk,  and  demanded  an  opportunity  for  service 
that  might  crowd  the  little  remnant  of  his  life  with  achievements  in 
keeping  with  his  ambition ;  the  President,  just  then  embarrassed  by  a 
temporary  non-intercourse  with  General  Scott,  charged  the  Doctor  with 
despatches  to  the  General,  of  great  moment  and  urgency,  which  must  be 
carried  through  a  region  occupied  by  the  enemy.  This  embassy  was 
marked  by  an  adventure  so  romantic,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  that  we  are  tempted  to  detail  it. 

On  his  way  to  the  Gulf  he  secured  a  horse  in  Kentucky,  such  as  a 
knight-errant  would  have  chosen  for  the  companion  and  sharer  of  his 
adventures.  Landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  asked  for  an  escort  to  convey  him 
to  the  capital,  but  the  ofl^cer  in  command  bad  no  troopers  to  spare — he 
must  wait,  or  he  must  accept,  instead,  a  band  of  ruti^an  Mexicans,  called 
the  Spy  Company,  who  had  taken  to  the  business  of  treason  and  trickery 
for  a  livelihood.  He  accepted  them,  and  went  forward.  Near  Puebla  his 
troop  encountered  a  body  of  Mexicans  escorting  a  number  of  distin- 
guished officers  to  Orizaba,  among  whom  were  Major  General  Gaon^., 
Governor  of  Puebla  ;  bis  sou,  Maximilian,  and  General  Torejon,  who  com- 
manded the  brilliant  charge  of  horse  at  Buena  Vista.  The  surprise  w^ 
mutual,  but  the  Spy  Company  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  At  the 
first  instant  of  the  discovery,  and  before  the  rascals  fully  comprehended 
their  involvement,  the  Doctor  shouted  in  Spanish,  **  Bravo !  the  capital 
adventure.  Colonel,  form  your  line  for  the  charge ! "  And  down  they  went 
upon  the  enemy ;  Kane  and  his  gallant  Kentucky  charger  a-'head.  Un- 
derstanding the  principle  that  sends  a  tallow-candle  through  a  plank,  and 
that  the  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  weight  multiplied  by  its  velocity,  he 
dashed  through  the  opposing  force,  and  turning  to  engage  after  breaking 
their  line,  he  found  himself  fairly  surrounded,  and  two  of  the  enemy 
giving  him  their  special  attention.  One  of  these  was  disposed  of  in  an 
instant  by  rearing  his  horse,  who,  with  a  blow  of  his  fore  foot,  floored  his 
man  ;  and  wheeling  suddenly,  the  Doctor  gave  the  other  a  sword  wound, 
which  opened  the  external  iliac  arti  ry,  and  put  him  hors  de  combat.  This 
subject  of  the  Doctor's  military  surgery  was  the  young  Maximilian.  The 
brief  meUe  terminated  with  a  cry  nrom  the  Mexicans,  "  We  surrender," 
Two  of  the  officers  made  a  dash  for  an  escape,  the  Doctor  pursued  them, 
but  soon  gave  up  the  chase.  When  he  returned,  he  found  his  ruffians 
preparing  to  massacre  the  prisoners.  As  he  galloped  past  the  young 
officer  whom  he  had  wounded,  he  heard  him  cry, "  Senor,  save  my  father. 
A  group  of  the  guerilla  guards  were  dashing  upon  the  Mexicans,  huddled 
together,  with  their  lances  in  rest.  He  threw  himself  before  them — one 
of  them  transfixed  his  horse,  another  gave  him  a  severe  wound  in  the 
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groin.  He  killed  the  first-lieutenant,  wounded  the  second-lieutenant,  and 
blew  a  part  of  the  colonePs  beard  off  with  the  last  charge  of  his  six- 
shooter;  then  grappling  with  him,  and  using  his  fists,  he  brought  the 
party  to  terms.*  The  fives  of  the  prisoners  were  saved,  and  the  Doctor 
received  their  swords.  As^soon  as  General  Gaona  could  reach  his  son, 
who  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  last  struggle,  the  Doctor 
found  him  sitting  by  him,  receiving  his  last  adieus.  Shifting  the  soldier, 
and  resuming  the  surgeon,  he  secured  the  artery,  and  put  the  wounded 
man  in  condition  to  travel.  Ilie  ambulance  got  up  for  the  occasion,  con- 
tained at  once  the  wounded  Maximilian,  the  wounded  second-lieutenant, 
and  the  man  that  had  prepared  them  for  slow  travelling,  himself  on  his 
litter,  from  the  lance  wound  received  in  defence  of  his  prisoners  !  When 
they  reached  Puebla,  the  Doctor's  wound  proved  the  worst  in  the  party. 
He  was  taken  to  the  government  house,  but  the  old  general,  in  gratitude 
for  his  generous  services,  had  him  conveyed  to  his  own  house.  General 
Ohilds,  American  commander  at  Puebla,  hearing  of  the  generosity  of  his 
prisoner,  discharged  him  without  making  any  terms,  and  the  old  general 
became  the  principal  nurse  of  his  captor  and  benefactor,  dividing  his 
attentions  between  him  and  his  son,  who  lay  wounded  in  an  adjoining 
room.  This  illness  of  our  hero  was  long  and  doubtful,  and  he  was  re- 
ported dead  to  his  friends  at  home. 

When  he  recovered  and  returned,  he  was  employed  in  the  Coast  Survey. 
"While  engaged  in  this  service,  the  government  by  its  correspondence  with 
Lady  Franklin,  became  committed  for  an  attempt  at  the  rescue  of  Sir 
John  and  his  ill-starred  companions  in  Arctic  discovery.  Nothing  could 
be  better  addressed  to  the  Doctor's  governing  sentiments  than  this  adven- 
ture. The  enterprise  of  Sir  John  ran  exactly  in  the  current  of  his 
own  enthusiasm — the  service  of  natural  science  combined  with  heroic 
personal  effort ;  and,  added  to  this,  that  sort  of  patriotism  which  charges 
itself  with  its  own  full  share  in  the  execution  of  national  engagements 
of  honour ;  and  besides  this  cordial  assumption  of  his  country's  debts 
and  duties,  there  was  no  little  force  in  the  appeal  of  a  nobly  brave  spirited 
woman  to  the  chivalry  of  the  American  navy. 

He  was  4*  bathing  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1850,"  when  he  received  his  telegraphic  order  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  New  York,  for  duty  upon  the  Arctic  expedition.  In  nine  days  from 
that  date  he  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  on  his  dismal 
voyage  to  the  North  Pole.  Of  this  first  American  expedition,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  public,  he  was  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist,  and  the  historian. 
It  returned  disappointed  of  its  main  object,  after  a  winter  in  the  regions  of 
eternal  ice  and  a  fifteen  months  absence. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  a  day  to  recover  from  the  hardships  of  this 
cruise,  he  set  on  foot  the  second  attempt,  Irom  which  he  has  returned,  after 
verifying  by  actual  observation  the  long  questioned  existence  of  an  open 
sea  beyond  the  latitude  of  82^,  and  beyond  the  temperature,  also,  of 
100®  below  the  freezing  point.  His  "  Personal  Narrative,"  published  early 
in  1853,  recounts  the  adventures  of  the  first  voyage,  and  discovers  hw 
diversified  qualifications  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  last  voyage  occupied  two  winters  in  the  highest  latitudes,  and  two 
years  and  a  half  of  unintermitted  labour,  with  the  risks  and  responsibilities 
attendant.  "We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  now  preparing  the  history 
for  publication.  But  that  part  of  it  which  best  reports  his  own  personal 
agency,  and  would  most  justly  present  the  man  to  the  reader,  will  of 
course  be  suppressed.  We  would  gladly  supply  it,  but  as  yet  this  is  im- 
possible to  us.    His  journal  is  private  property,  the  extracts  which  we  may 

*  Schwartz  and  Kane  may  both  be  cited  as  examples  of  energy,  but  how  con- 
trastod  often  was  the  mode  of  its  manifestation.  Schwartz  would  not  take  part  in  this 
tcene. 
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expect  will  be  only  too  shy  of  egotism,  and  his  companions  have  not  spoken 
yet,  as  some  day  they  will  speak,  of  his  conduct  throughout  the  terrible 
struggles  which  together  they  endured. 

To  form  anything  like  an  adequate  estimate  of  this  last  achievement,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  his  whole  company  amounted  to  but  twenty  men, 
and  that  of  his  corps,  or  crew,  he  was,  in  naval  phrase,  the  commander ;  and 
when  we  are  apprised  that  his  portfolio  of  scenery'— sketched  on  the 
spot  in  pencil,  and  in  water  colours  kept  fluid  over  a  spirit-lamp — amounts 
to  over  three  hundred  sketches,  we  have  a  hint  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  offices  he  filled  on  this  voyage.  He  was  in  fact  the  surgeon,  sailing- 
master,  astronomer,  and  naturalist,  as  well  as  captain  and  leader  of  the 
expedition. 

This  man  of  all  work,  and  desperate  daring  and  succe8<«fdl  doing,  is  in 
height  about  five  feet  seven  inches ;  in  weight,  say  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  or  so,  if  health  and  rest  would  but  give  him  leave  to  fill  up  his  na- 
tural measured  Uis  complexion  is  fair,  his  hair  brown,  and  his  eyes  dark 
gray,  with  a  hawk  look.  He  is  a  hunter  by  every  gift  and  instinct 
that  makes  up  the  character ;  an  excellent  shot,  and  a  brilliant  horse- 
man. He  has  escaped  with  whole  bones  from  all  his  adventures,  but  he 
has  several  wounds  which  are  troublesonie  ;  and,  with  such  general  health 
as  his,  most  men  would  call  themselves  invalids,  and  live  on  furlough  from 
all  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  yet  he  has  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  civilized  man  to  stand  in  latitude  82  deg.  30  min.,  and  sfaze  upon  the 
open  Polar  Sea— to  reach  the  northernmost  point  of  land  on  the  globe — 
to  report  the  lowest  temperature  ever  endured— the  heaviest  sledge  jour- 
neys ever  performed — and  the  wildest  life  that  civilized  man  has  success- 
fully undergone ;  and  to  return  after  all  to  tell  the  story  of  his  adventures. 

The  secret  spring  of  all  this  energy  is  in  his  religious  enthusiasm — dis- 
covered alike  in  the  generous  spirit  of  his  adventures  in  pursuit  of  science ; 
in  his  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  duty,  and  in  his  heroic  maintenance  of  the 
point  of  honour  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men. 

In  his  depK>rtment  there  is  that  mixture  of  shyness  and  frankness,  sim- 
plicity and  fastidiousness,  sandwiched  rather  than  blended,  which  marks 
the  man  of  genius,  and  the  man  of  industry.  He  seems  confident  in  himself, 
but  not  o/"  himself.  His  manner  is  remarkable  for  celerity  of  movement, 
alert  attentiveness,  quickness  of  comprehension,  rapidity  of  utterance  and 
s^itentious  compactness  of  diction,  which  arise  from  a  nabitual  watchful- 
ness against  the  betrayal  of  his  own  enthusiasms.  He  seems  to  fear  that 
he  is  boring  you,  and  is  always  discovering  his  unwillingness  "  to  sit "  for 

Jrour  admiration.  If  you  question  him  about  the  handsome  official  acknow- 
edgments  of  his  services  by  the  British  and  American  governments,  or  in 
any  way  endeavour  to  turn  him  upon  his  own  gallant  achievements,  he 
hurries  you  away  from  the  subject  to  some  point  of  scientific  interest 
which  he  presumes  will  more  concern  and  engage  yourself ;  or  he  says  or 
does  something  that  makes  you  think  he  is  occupied  with  his  own  infe- 
riority in  some  matter  which  your  conversation  presents  to  him.  One  is 
obliged  to  struggle  with  him  to  maintain  the  tone  of  respect  which  his 
character  and  achievements  deserve  ;  and  when  the  interview  is  over,  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  remains  for  the  failure  in  vour  efforts  to  ransack 
the  man  as  you  wished,  and  to  render  the  tribute  which  you  owed  him. 


POPISH  IDOLATRY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mr.  Editor— Sir, 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  entered  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  I  saw  there  was  something  more  than  usual,  as  the 
place  was  glowing  with  additional  lights.    In  a  chapel  on  the  north  gidd, 
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was  a  small  stone  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  surrounded  with  lighted 
candles.  A  bell  was  rune*  and  from  the  south  side  a  procession  entered, 
and  passing  before  the  high  altar,  they  knelt  around  the  statue.  Service  was 
then  performed,  principally  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  Ave-Marias, 
after  which  the  organ  and  singers  sent  forth  melodious  music,  the  processum 
was  re-formed,  ana  began  to  move  towards  the  main  entrance.  First  came 
the  doorkeeper,  with  a  wand  of  office,  followed  by  twenty  boys  in  red  and 
white  robes,  carrying  large  wax- lights,  then  a  man  bearing  an  orna- 
mented banner ;  after  him  followed  the  priest  in  a  white  lace  robe,  behind 
him  were  two  laymen  bearing  on  their  shoulders  two  poles ;  on  the  centre 
of  these  they  had  placed  the  stone  figure,  fastened  around  its  neck  was  a 
rich  garment,  the  train  of  which  was  borne  by  four  gentlemen,  each  wearing 
a  silk  sash ;  a  number  of  priests  in  their  richest  robes  brought  up  the  rear. 
Having  arrived  before  the  grand  altar,  the  statue  was  plac^  on  a  pedestal 
surrounded  with  numerous  lights  and  a  profusion  of  evergreens,  whilst  the 
standard  was  held  over  it ;  the  priest  then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
a  sermon  from  Gen.  iii.  15,  which  passage  he  wholly  applied  to  Maiy, 
whom  he  styled  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  Victories,  and  not  to  her  tri- 
umphant Son — after  he  had  concluded,  amidst  singing  and  music,  they 
carried  the  imaee  back  to  the  place  it  occupied  at  the  first  Sick  at  heart  at 
such  a  sight  I  left  the  church,  whilst  a  laree  congregation  were  on  thdr 
knees,  apparently  devoutly  worshipping.  If  this  is  not  idolatry,  what  is? 
Supposing  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Archdeacon  Manning,  could  have  been 
present  at  the  worship  at  Ephesus,  and  had  seen  an  image  of  Diana  borne 
on  men's  shoulders  around  her  temple,  would  they  not  have  considered  thej 
were  beholding  an  act  of  gross  Idolatry?  I  understand  this  ceremony  was 
to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  new  Popish  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  C<m- 
ception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

If  you  think  this  account  will  illustrate  practical  Popery  in  London,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  it  in  your  excellent  Magazine. 

I  am,  yours  respectMly, 

Clapham,  Jan.  2l8t,  1856.        __^  ^^^^  Cuopp. 

DOMESTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  DYING  CHILD. 

The  Spring  was  putting  on  her  beautiful  dress,  and  the  new  young  leaves 
looked  just  varnished  by  a  perfect  pencil,  when  little  Patty  came  bounding 
into  her  home,  exclaiming,  ''Take  me,  mother!  take  me!  I  am  so  fright- 
ened !  " — "What  is  the  matter,  child?"  asked  Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  a 
countenance  of  alarm.  "  I  was  trying  to  gather  a  violet  for  you,  when 
James  Mountjoy  threw  a  great  stone  at  me  for  disturbing  his  bird's  nest ; 
but  I  did  not  do  anything  to  the  bird*s  nest ;  I  did  not  see  it.  Oh  dear, 
mother,  he  hurt  my  bad  side  so— I  feel  very  sick."  The  mother  removed 
the  child's  dress  to  find  out  tRe  injury,  and  while  attempting  to  raise  her  to 
her  lap  little  Patty  fainted.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
soon  caused  her  husband  and  a  medical  man  to  be  called.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  child  had  received  some  internal  injury,  but  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended. In  a  few  days  the  little  maiden  got  better,  but  the  roses  left  her 
cheek  and  the  frail  body  wasted. 

Day  by  day  the  mother  watched  her  little  lily  fading,  and  listened  to  her 
words  of  hope,  as  she  talked  of  another  home  and  a  finer  and  fairer  country. 
"  Is  teacher  come,  mother  ?  "  she  asked  one  day  as  she  lay  on  her  couch  of 
suffering.  "  No,  dear,  but  she  will  come  soon,  I  dare  say."  "  Oh  yes, 
mother,  I  know  she  will,  because  she  said  so,  and  she  always  keeps  her 
promises.  I  like  her  to  sit  here  by  me,  and  tell  me  about  heaven.  I  shall 
not  have  any  pain  there,  mother  ;  shall  I  ?     W  ill  you  and  father  soon  come 
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there,  too,  mother  ?   Shall  I  tell  bahy  you  are  coming  when  I  see  her  ?  Oh 
I  like  that  hymn  so  about 

'  That  beaatiful  place^  He  is  gone  to  prepare.' 
Can't  yon  sing  it,  mother  ?  '*  •*  I  can,"  said  a  sweet  soft  voice  within  the 
the  door.  "Oh  do  I  do!  dear  teacher!"  (for  it  was  the  Sabbath-school 
teacher's  voice ;)  "  I  think  I  shall  be  there  soon.  Will  gentle  Jesus  come 
and  give  me  His  hand,  and  take  me  right  up,  teacher  'i  '*  '*  He  will  be  with 
you,  my  dear  child ;  for  I  trust  you  are  one  of  His  lambs,  and  He  is  a  very 
tender  Shepherd,  and  will  soon  fold  you  in  His  arms."  "  Will  He  ?  I  hope 
He  will  soon ;  but  I  want  mother  and  father  to  come  up  there  too.  Won't 
they  like  to  go  and  live  in  the  golden  street  you  told  me  about,  and  see 
Jesus?" 

The  mother  drew  near  the  little  sufferer,  pale  and  tremblingly.  **  Patty, 
my  own  dear  Patty,"  said  the  agitated  woman,  "  pmy  for  your  poor  mothen 
for  she  is  not  fit  to  go  to  heaven,  where  you  are  going.  ''Oh,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  never — never — see  you  again,  my  darling  child;  I  shall  be  lost." 
Poor  little  Patty  seemed  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  amazement,  and  the 
teacher  was  weeping  bitterly  over  the  alarmed  mother  and  the  dying  child. 
**  Oh,  mother !  mother !  '*  she  at  length  exclaimed ;  "  don't  be  lost — be  lost ! 
Bo  come  to  live  with  me,  and  baby,  and  Jesus.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I  am 
very  sick — please  hold  me  up,  teacher.  Am  I  going  to  die  ?  am  I  going  to 
heaven  now  f  Mother  1  dear  mother  !  do  come,  and  tell  father  to  come 
too.  Is  it  dark  mother?  is  the  light  all  gone?  Oh  mother — teacher — 
good-bye.  I  am  go — in^ — to— Jesus."  As  the  dear  child  uttered  the  last 
word,  the  little  lips  quivered,  and  the  eyes  were  strained  upwards,  and  in 
half-an-hour  the  young  spirit  was  borne  on  angels'  wings  through  the 
pearly  gates  of  the  celestial  city,  and  safely  landed  in  the  arms  of  Him, 
who  said,  "  Of  sudi  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

INFLUENCE  OP  A  MOTHER'S  TEARS. 

History  records  no  more  suggestive  incident  than  the  memorable  termi- 
nation of  the  siege  of  Borne  by  Coriolanus.  No  child  ever  perused  the 
narrative  without  extraordinary  emotion.  There  is  something  m  it  which 
appeals  with  an  effect  that  may  not  be  resisted  to  the  heart  and  the  con- 
scioasness  of  all.  Who  has  not,  in  imagination  dwelt  upon  the  scene?  A 
stout  and  sturdy  warrior,  steeled  by  years  of  active  military'  service  against 
the  pitiful  appeals  of  suffering  humanity — the  victim  of  fierce  and  un- 
governable passions,  smarting  under  a  keen  sense  of  accumulated  wrong — 
consecrates  the  energies  of  his  life  to  the  avenging  of  his  injury,  and 
exiled  from  the  city  whose  annals  his  military  prowess  had  adorned,  sallies 
forth  the  infuriated  minister  of  WTath.  Sacrificing  all  higher  and  more 
ennobling  aspirations,  sullying  for  ever  the  hard-earned  laurels  of  the  victor 
of  OorioU,  he  seeks,  even  at  the  price  of  a  traitor's  fame,  to  purchase  a 
satisfying  vengeance.  Rallying  around  him  an  army  of  the  enemy  he  had 
prostrated  for  her,  he  throws  himself,  with  an  exulting  legion,  upon  the 
offending  city,  and  thunders  at  her  gates.  Appalled  and  prbstrate  at  the 
realization  of  her  seemingly  inevitable  doom,  Ilome  trembles  before  him. 
With  humbled  pride,  her  haughty  senators,  in  solemn  procession,  come  to 
sue  for  mercy.  Disdainfully  repulsed,  they  dispatch  the  minister  of  their 
religion,  to  woo  with  the  hopes  of  future  bliss,  and  intimidate  with  the 
prospect  of  a  coming  retribution ;  but  all  in  vain.  Unrelenting,  and 
unmoved  by  every  appeal,  the  stern  veteran  relaxes  not  his  purpose.  Then 
come  the  mother's  tears.  Bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  sustained  by 
a  holy  hope,  the  aged  matron  sallied  forth.  Who  can  paint  the  scene? 
Who  may  realize  the  meeting?  In  the  most  insensate  soul  there  are 
treasured  associations  and  memories  which,  forgotten  amid  the  wild  tumult 
of  angry  passion,  awaken  at  the  whisper  of  a  mother's  name  to  beat  in 
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every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  thrill  through  every  fibre,  of  the  frame. 
There  is  a  sentiment  of  holy  veneration  in  the  soul  of  the  child  to  its 
mother,  which  he  must  sound  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy  who  may  forget 
or  disregard.  With  streaming  eyes  and  anguished  heart  the  Roman  mother 
kneels  to  plead  with  her  traitor  son.  Appealing  to  him  by  all  the  hallowed 
memories  of  his  uncorrupted  boyhood,  and  chiding  with  the  affectionate 
rebuke  and  tenderness  that  well  up  from  a  mother's  soul  towards  an  erring 
child,  she  conjures  him  to  relinquish  his  cherished  purpose.  The  warrior  is 
unmanned.  Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  tne  tears  of  warlike  men. 
Fearful,  but  of  brief  duration,  is  the  struggle  of  contending  emotions. 
Instinct  triumphs — the  cup  of  vengeance  is  dashed,  untasted,  from  the  hps. 
Borne  is  safe  again.  A  mother's  tears  have  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
world. — "  Waverly  Magazine  and  Literary  Repository J^ 

THE  MOTHER  OF  A  DEVIL ! 

A  pious  yonng  man,  passing  along  a  street  in  a  eountry  town,  observed  a 
woman  coming  hastily  out  of  an  entry,  and  calling  angrily  to  a  little  boy 
who  was  playing  at  a  short  distance,  "  Come  here,  you  young  devil !  "  A 
person  passing,  stopped  on  hearing  her,  and  inquired,  '*Is  that  your  son  ?" 
•*  Yes, "  was  the  reply.  **  Dear  me,"  said  the  other,  **  what  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  the  mother  of  a  devil !  *'  The  look  that  mother  gave  on  hearing 
this  can  never  be  forgotten.  Out  of  her  own  mouth  was  this  ungodly 
mother  condemned.  Mothers!  is  it  even  thus  with  you.  Do  you  ever 
condemn  yourselves  ?  In  a  moment  of  irritation,  have  you  ever  uttered 
unholy  language  to  recoil  upon  yourselves  ?  Oh !  breathe  forth  to  God  the 
earnest  prayer,  '*  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth :  keep  the  door  of 
my  Hps.'^  A.  C. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MRS.  SARAH  HOYLE,  NEWCHURCH,  BACUP  CIRCUIT. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  born  at  Strongstrine  near  Rams- 
bottom,  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  and  County  of  Lancaster,  somewhere  about 
Christmas  in  the  year  1771 ;  her  parents  occasionally  attended  the  ministry 
of  the  word  of  life,  but  were  not  connected  with  the  church.  There  being 
no  Sunday-sch(X)l  then  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  no  oppor- 
f  unity  of  attending  school  while  she  remained  at  the  place  of  her  birth  and 
childhood.  When  she  got  a  little  over  five  years  of  age,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  atilict  her  mother,  and  take  her  away  from  the  evu  to  come  ;  thus  Sarah 
was  while  young,  left  without  a  mother's  care  and  a  mother's  sympathy. 
When  her  mother  died  the  family  were  in  tolerably  good  circumstances, 
after  her  death  things  were  not  so  prosperous  as  before,  in  consequence  of 
which  Sarah  was  sent  with  her  sister  Ann  to  work  at  the  Printworks  in 
Ramsbottom.  Sarah  and  her  sister  not  being  so  well  clad  as  the  generality 
of  the  children  working  in  the  place,  they  were  looked  upon  with  disdain, 
they  would  not  allow  Sarah  and  her  sister  to  play  with  them,  because  of 
their  clothing  ;  but  Ann,  on  such  occasions,  would  persuade  her  sister  Sarah 
to  leave  them,  remarking  that  they  could  play  by  themselves.  Sarah  being 
a  spirited  girl,  would  not  yield  to  the  persuasion  of  her  younger  sister; 
but  her  going  among  them  led  to  a  very  serious  misfortune,  some  of  the 
eirls  gave  her  a  push,  she  fell  with  her  knee  against  a  stone,  which  led 
in  less  than  two  years,  to  the  loss  of  her  right  leg,  which  was  taken  off  in 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  before  which  she  sufiered  greatly ;  those  suffer- 
ings she  often  spoke  al>out  in  after  life,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God  to  her  at  that  trying  time. 

After  her  recovery,  in  consequence  of  her  father's  second  marriage,  shs 
left  home,  and  came  to  reside  near  Newchureh  with  David  Hoyle.    Here 
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she  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Sahhath-school,  hut  the  instruo- 
tioa  being  principally  of  a  secular  nature,  no  impression  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter was  made  upon  her  mind  while  at  school.     About  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  she  was  married  to  Lawrence  Hoyle,  son  of  the  aforesaid  David  Hojle. 
After  her  marriage,  she,  along  with  her  husband,  went  to  hear  the  Wesleyan 
preachers  occasionally.    God  has  various  ways  of  bringing  men  and  women 
to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  some  by  one  means,  and  some  by  another ; 
sometimes  he  draws,  sometimes  he  threatens ;  it  was  the  latter  that  brought 
Sarah  to  thought  and  reflection.     About  four  years  after  her  marriage,  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  afflict  her,  in  her  affliction  she  was  led  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  a  change  of  heart,  and  preparation  for  the  eternal  world  ;  during 
her  sickness,  she  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  whose 
visits  were  of  great  service  to  her,  she  being  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  the 
plan  of  salvation.    After  her  recovery,  she  joined  the  Wesleyan  society,  in 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  year  1795,  or  1796.    After  that  she 
received  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour,  ner  attachment  to  the  means  of  grace 
was  strong,  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  might  be  said  with  truth  to  be 
hers,  "  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thine  house,  and  the  place  where  thine 
honour  dwelleth."    For  though  she  had  a  wooden  leg,  she  in  her  younger 
days,  went  miles  upon  miles  to  love-feasts;  she  was  so  intent  upon  attending 
her  class,  that  according  to  her  own  statement  she  wonld  work  nearly  all 
night  rather  than  be  kept  away.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  family, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  her  husband,  self,  and  an  only   daughter,  re- 
moved to  Newchurch.    Previous  to  their  removal,  the  family  had  been 
employed  in  weaving  and  spinning  in  the  house,  that  was  the  principal 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newchurch  and  ne^hbourhood.     When 
they  came  to  reside  at  Newchurch,  her  husband  commenced  business  as  a 
grocer,  the  sun  of  prosperity  shining   upon   them,  he  erected  a  house, 
with  convenience  for  the  entertainment  of  the  preachers,  which   house 
was  the  home  of  the  preachers,  nearly  forty  years.     She  was  remark- 
ably kind  to  them,  and   was  always  ready  to  do  all  in  her  power   to 
make  them  comfortable,  many  of  them  will  no  doubt  remember  her  kind- 
ness while  they  live;  her  name  will  be  to  some  as  ointment  poured  forth, 
r  She  was  anxious  that  the  house  should  still  be  the  home  of  the  preachers 
when  she  was  gone  to  her  rest,  she  was  wishful  that  some  person  might  reside 
in  the  house  who  would  entertain  the  preachers  when  she  was  no  more.   She 
continued  her  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  until  the  year  1837, 
but  her  husband  having  taken  great  interest  in  the  erection  of  the  Wesleyan 
Association  Chapel,  and  in  attending  the  same  after  its  completion ;  she 
being  wishful  to  go  with  him  to  the  same  place,  united  herself  with  the  Asso- 
ciation; her  attachment  to  her  class  was  as  strong  as  when  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  she  was  scarcely  ever  absent,  except 
when  lawfully  prevented  from  going  out.     About  the  year  1845,  she  had  a 
severe  trial  to  meet,  the  Lord  took  away  her  husband,  thus  she  was  left  to 
mourn  his  loss,  but  the  Lord  was  her  strength  and  portion,  he  was  to  her  a 
husband,  and  a  friend ;  arrangements  being  made  before  his  death  for 
another  person  to  take  the  shop,  she  then  opened  her  house  for  the  class  to 
meet  in,  so  that  for  about  eight  years  the  class  met  in  her  house,  and 
she  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  house  being  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  class  after  she  was  gone.     She  had  always  great  love  and  respect 
for  her  leader  and  classmates,  and  in  doing  them  any  kindness  she  had 
the  greatest  pleasure  ;  if  any  were  absent,  she  was  often  making  enquiry 
after  their  welfare,  she  was  full  of  charity,  and  was  ever  readv  to  pass  by 
the  faults  and  failings  of  her  Cnristian  brethren  and  sisters,  ready  to  forgive, 
and  wiUing  to  relieve  those  who  might  be  in  need  of  assistance.     She 
was  not  one  of  those  who  shut  up  the  bowels  of  mercy,  but  according  to  her 
abihty,  was  ready  for  every  good  work;  when  any  subscription  was  to  be  made 
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for  any  things  connected  with  the  society,  she  was  ever  willing  to  aid  to  the 
utmost  of  her  means.  The  public  means  of  grace  were  greatly  prized  by 
her^  1^6  was  neyer  willingly  absent,  the  language  of  the  poet  was  truly 
hers, 

I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go, 

'Us  like  a  little  heaven  below^ 

At  once  they  sing,  at  once  they  pray ; 

They  hear  of  heaven^  and  learn  the  way. 

She  has' often  repeated  the  foregoing  lines  in  her  class,  with  a  palsied 
head  and  faltering  voice,  expressing  a  hope  of  meeting  with  those  who  had 
gone  before  — 

"Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up^ 

And  Sabbaths  never  end. 

When  she  could  not  possibly  get  to  the  chapel,  she  would  ^  into  the 
front  room  and  look  at  the  chapel,  and  see  the  congregation  go  and  come  ; 
this  afiforded  her  great  pleasure. 

Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  became  very  feeble,  and  suffered  great 
pain,  but  she  bore  it  all  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
She  always  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodness; 
even  in  some  of  her  greatest  trials  and  sufifering,  she  could  praise  God 
for  them.  Some  weeks  before  Christmas,  she  became  confined  to  her 
room,  and  her  sufferings  were  sometimes  severe  ;  in  the  month  of  February, 
she  took  to  her  bed ;  seeing  the  care  and  attention  of  those  who  waited 
upon  her,  she  would  remark,  you  are  very  kind,  apparently  deeming  her- 
self unworthy  of  such  kindness ;  she  thought  others  better  than  herself. 
She  sometimes  feared  whether  she  should  be  able  to  combat  with  the  last 
enemy ;  but  before  her  death,  fear  gave  place  to  confidence,  her  prospect 
was  bright,  her  title  clear  to  that  inheritance  above,  which  fadeth  not 
away.  The  valley  was  lighted  up  before  her,  and  she  could  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  She  wished  the  members 
of  her  class  to  participate  in  her  joy,  she  said  to  one  of  her  classmates 
a  little  before  the  meeting  began,  tell  them  how  happy  I  feel ;  now  that  she 
was  at  the  point  of  death  she  felt,  that  the  religion  which  supported  her  in 
health,  could  sustain  her  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  she  desired  all  « 
the  class  to  express  their  thanks  to  Almighty  God  on  her  behalf.  About  nooo, 
of  the  day  on  which  she  died,  she  was  asked  if  she  was  happy?  She  was  so 
far  gone  that  she  could  not  say  a  word,  but  she  lifted  her  left  hand  and 
waved  it  as  a  token  of  victory.  She  was  asked  a  little  before  she  died,  if  she 
felt  Christ  precious,  she  again  lifted  her  left  hand  indicating  what  she  felt 
The  last  words  she  was  heard  to  articulate  were,  "  bless,  bless ;"  those  stand- 
ing around  supposed  it  should  have  been,  '*  Bless  the  Lord.*'  Thus  she 
finished  her  course,  April  6th,  1854,  in  the  83rd  year  of  her  age.  For  near 
sixty  years  she  had  been  an  ornament  to  the  Christian  Church,  a  light  to  the 
world,  the  city  on  the  hill,  a  mother  in  Israel.  Having  been  connected  with 
the  Church  for  such  a  length  of  time,  she  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances^ 
not  only  in  our  own  Church,  but  amongst  Christians  of  other  denominations^ 
and  though  dead,  she  is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  friends.  Her  earthly 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  yard,  New  Church,  Apni 
12th.  the  trustees  kindly  permitted  our  Circuit  minister,  the  Bev.  B.  Glaze- 
brooK,  to  read  the  burial  service.  Having  had  two  years'  acquaintance  with 
the  Rev.  J.  Edgar,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  improved  her  death 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  24th  April,  1854,  to  an  attentive  audience 
from  these  words,  **  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee,*'  Ps.  cxvi.  7.  The  text  was  her  own  choice.  The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  she  gave  forty  pounds  to  Newchurch  Chapel 
before  her  death.  John  Hakgreayes. 
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The  subieot  of  the  following  brief  memoir  (principallj  furnished  by  a 
member  of  the  family)  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Being  the 
stibject  of  prolonged  and  severe  affliction,  she  was  of  late  years  but  little 
known  except  in  her  own  immediate  circle,  though  in  past  years  she  had 
held  the  honourable  and  useful  office  among  us,  of  a  leader  of  Christ's  flock. 
Increasing  years  and  infirmities  compelled  her  to  retire  from  the  post  of 
usefulness  to  that  of  patient  suffering,  and  like  some  fruits  which  are 
gathered  and  laid  aside  to  ripen,  so  was  she,  by  the  Great  Husbandman 
taken  in  from  the  outer  world,  and  brought  into  solitude  to  ripen  for  the 
gamer  of  heaven.  The  maturity  of  her  graces  was  remarkable.  Her 
patience  under  suffering,  her  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  her  resignation 
in  trial,  were  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Christian.  Her  clear  views  of 
the  great  work  of  salvation  by  Christ,  her  glad  trust  in  the  atonement,  and 
self-negation  of  all  righteousness  or  merit  with  her  bright  and  cheerful 
views  of  the  eternal  future,  were  soul-quickening  and  refreshing. 

O  that  I  may  triamph  so, 

When  all  my  warfare*  s  past^ 
And  dyings  find  my  latest  foe 

Under  my  feet  at  last. 

Jane  Cavanagh  (or  Hardman)  was  bom  in  1786,  at  Lea  Town,  near 
Preston,  the  twelfth  of  a  family  of  fourteen.  Her  parents  were  strict 
Church  people,  of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  regularly  attending  the  Church 
with  all  their  family,  twice  every  Lord^s  day,  and  very  attentive  to  the 
outward  morality  of  their  children,  visiting  every  act  of  disobedience  or 
immorality  with  severe  reproof,  or  punishment.  Yet  though  so  strict  in 
outward  things,  they  were  ignorant  of  that  inward  and  spiritual  change, 
which  is  necessaiy  to  fit  for  eternal  life.  However,  it  pleased  God  to  bring 
them  and  most  of  their  children,  under  rather  interesting  circumstances,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1779,  one  of  the  sons  had  come  under  the 
powerful  ministry  of  Mr.  Mather,  in  Oldham  Street  Chapel,  Manchester, 
,  and  the  truth  had  so  influenced  his  soul,  that  he  sought  and  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  He  then,  as  is  always  the  case  in  true  conversion, 
became  anxious  that  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  should  become 
partakers  of  the  like  precious  faith.  As  the  onlv  means  within  his  reach, 
he  wrote  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  kindly  and  affectionately  exhorting 
him  to  consider  his  declining  years,  and  prepare  for  death  and  a  coming 
eternity.  But  at  that  time,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  country,  Me- 
thodism was  everywhere  spoken  against ;  so  his  father  being  very  much 
offended,  and  very  bitter  against  his  son  for  thus  writing,  took  the  letter  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  a  request  that  he  would  answer  it  as  he 
thought  tit.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  mother  was  seriously  afflicted,  and 
the  son  being  sent  for,  to  see  his  (as  it  was  thought)  dying  mother,  did 
not  neglect  the  favorable  opportunity  for  presenting  the  truths  of  the 
GospeL  The  scene  on  his  arrival  was  very  affecting.  There  lay  the  dying 
mother,  around  her  the  weeping  children,  and  the  distressed  father,  when 
the  son  proposed  that  prayer  should  be  made  before  leaving  her  for  the 
night.  The  old  man  consented,  and  was  getting  the  prayer-book,  but  it 
was  declined.  They  all  knelt  down^  and  then  his  souX  led  by  the  Spirit, 
poured  out  its  suppUcations  in  such  fervent  strains,  and  with  such  liberty 
for  all  present,  but  especially  for  the  afflicted  mother,  that  when  they  rose, 
the  father  requested  to  know  from  what  book  he  had  read  that  prayer,  and 
desired  that  it  might  be  read  again  on  the  ensuing  night.  The  mother  was 
80  impressed,  that  she  said  <*  was  it  thou,  John,  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
that  made  that  prayer."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  family  were  at  that 
time,  deeply  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  were,  sooner  or 
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later,  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God's  pardoning  love,  Mrs.  C.  being  one 
of  the  first  to  obtain  peace  through  believing. 

At  that  time,  a  great  revival  was  taking  place  in  Preston,  and  to  the 
meetings  which  were  held  daily,  Mrs.  Oavanagb,  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  would  go  after  toiling  all  day  in  the  fields,  sometimes  six  or  seven 
miles,  and  return  with  the  joy  and  thankfulness  which  a  young  convert 
feels  under  such  circumstances.  Soon  after  this,  the  mother  died  happy  in 
the  Lord ;  on  which  the  family  being  scattered,  Mrs.  Cavanagh,  with  some 
of  her  l»t>ther8  and  sisters,  found  their  way  to  Manchester.  She  almost 
immediately  connected  herself  with  the  Sunday-school,  and  especially 
employed  herself  in  visiting  the  sick.  For  this  she  appears  to  have  been 
well  qualified,  having  an  extraordinary  gift  in  prayer.  She  was  not 
however,  a  noisy  professor,  but  her  piety  was  calm,  even,  and  like  the  deep 
river,  whose  surface  is  placid  and  unraffled.  From  the  day  of  her  conver- 
sion to  God,  to  the  hour  of  her  departure  to  heaven,  she  never  looked  back 
or  lost  the  evidence  of  her  acceptance  with  God.  She  enjoyed  sweet  and 
uninterrupted  communion  with  the  Father  of  her  spirit ;  and  though  she 
passed  through  the  deep  valley  and  thorny  paths  of  affliction,  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  were  often  dark  and  mysterious,  yet  her  faith 
wavered  not,  her  confidence  in  Ck>d  was  firm,  and  unshaken,  and  she  set 
her  afiections  and  hopes  on  things  above. 

For  many  years,  before  leaving  the  Conference  Methodists,  she  was  a 
leader  in  Ancoats  Circuit,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Association  she 
sustained  the  same  otticc  at  Stocks,  in  the  Lever-street  Circuit,  where  she 
was  eminently  useful,  and  much  respected  and  beloved  by  her  members. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  her  life,  she  was  prevented  attend- 
ing the  means  of  grace,  through  the  afflictions  she  had  to  endure,  bat 
in  this  period  of  comparative  solitude,  the  word  of  God  was  her  delight 
Her  language  was,  **  O  how  love  I  thy  law  !  It  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day.**  Though  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  yet  her  sympathies  were  expansive, 
and  often,  when  bowed  at  the  family  altar,  would  she  plead  and  wrestle 
with  God  for  a  guilty  world,  and  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  at 
times  she  seemed  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  Qt)d*s  presence,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  very  verge  of  heaven*. 

The  last  five  weeks  of  her  life  were  spent  on  the  couch  of  sufiering,  and 
though  she  had  to  endure  at  times  great  bodily  pain,  yet  no  murmur  escaped 
her  lips,  but  occasionally  she  would  exclaim,  '^  How  good  the  Lord  is,  how 
he  comforts  and  supports  me!"  In  seasons  of  greatest  suffering,  she 
would  sometimes  cry  out,  '<  Come  Lord  Jesus,'*  but  would  add,  as  diongh 
fearful  of  wishing  merely  to  escape  the  storm,  "  all  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed  time  will  I  wait  until  my  change  come.*'  At  times  she  was  the 
subject  of  extreme  weakness,  ana  exhaustion,  and  would  only  be  able  ta' 
say  to  one  of  her  daughters,  "  I  cannot  talk  to  you  much  to-day,  Love,  1  am 
very  weak,  but  very  happy ;  all  is  well,  bless  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord."  As 
she  neared  the  port  and  crossed  the  bar,  the  billows  swelled  high,  but  she 
cast  anchor  within  the  vail,  and  waited  for  deliverance.  The  ties  which 
bound  her  to  life  were  loosened.  Her  only  anxiety  was  for  her  daughters' 
welfare,  whom  she  was  leaving  behind ;  but  she  committed  them  into  the 
Lord's  hand,  and  expressed  her  confidence  that  He  would  take  care  of  and 
comfort  them. 

On  the  Wednesday  preceding  her  death,  she  was  under  extreme  pain, 
but  retained  her  trust  in  the  most  High,  and  was  remarkably  happy.  Miss 
Cavanagh  observes :  **  the  room  seemed  filled  with  the  presence  of  God,  she 
exclaimed  *  Glory  be  to  Jesus  ;  the  struggle  will  soon  be  over.  Angels  are 
present  with  us ;  bright  spirits  will  soon  have  charge  of  me,  and  conduct 
me  home.'  After  a  time  her  extreme  pain  passed  away,  and  she  continued 
in  a  peaceful  and  happy  frame. 
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On  her  last  Sabbath,  and  last  day  upon  earth,  she  appeared  better  than 
Qsaal,  spoke  cheerfully,  but  was  evidently  anticipating  her  entrance  into 
rest    With  much  feeling  she  repeated  the  Terse, 

Vying  with  that  happy  choir^  who  chant  Thy  praise  above; 

We  on  eagle's  wings  aspire,  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  ; 
Thee,  they  sing  with  glory  crowned,  we  extol  the  siaughtered  Lamb  | 

Lower  £f  our  voices  sounds  oar  subject  is  the  same. 

And  then  added,  "  Glory  be  to  Jesus,  glory  be  to  Jesus."  She  was  then 
kid  down,  and  immediately  the  death  struggle  began.  Agonizing  pains 
shot  through  her  frame,  her  pillows  were  wet  with  perspiration,  she  seemed 
almost  overwhelmed  with  suffering,  "  deep  called  unto  deep  at  tbe  noise  of 
God's  waterspouts,  all  his  waves  and  billows  went  over  her,'*  but  amid  it 
all  she  remembered  God,  and  was  comforted.  She  begged  of  her  daughters 
to  give  her  up ;  exclaimed,  '^  Come  Lord  Jesus,  cut  short  thy  work  in 
righteousness,  the  struggle  will  soon  be  over,  all  is  well."  On  being  asked, . 
"  Are  you  happy,  mother  ?  "  she  turned  her  gaze  on  the  questioner,  and 
said,  "  Happy  ?  O  yes,  very  happy."  "  Jesus,**  it  was  added,  **  will  be 
with  you  in  the  dark  valley,  mother.  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  all  the  way 
through.'*  Her  end  rapidly  drew  on,  and  as  life  ebbed  away,  she  blessed 
her  daughters  with  her  expiring  breath.  Then  gazing  with  astonished 
wonder  around  the  room,  as  though  already  the  Invisible  appeared  in  sight, 
and  heaven  with  all  its  glories  was  opened  on  her  vie  ve,  breathing  shorter 
and  shorter,  her  released  and  happy  spirit  took  its  flight,  to  be 

Far  from  a  world  of  grief  and  sin. 
With  God  eternally  shut  in. 

Just  as  the  Sabbath  on  earth  had  passed,  she  entered  the  eternal  Sabbath^ 
that  ^'rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.'*  She  died  early  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1855,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

1  have  not  interrupted  the  course  of  the  above  narrative  to  interject  my 
own  observations  of  her  character  and  Christian  devotedness.  I  may  just 
add,  that  I  visited  her  several  times  and  found  her  a  mature  Christian,  well  > 
instructed  in  the  things  of  God,  firmly  rooted  in  the  great  and  consoling 
tniths  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  ever-blessed  God,  and  one  who  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour,  in  all  things.  The  days  of  her  active 
niefahiess  had  passed  away  when  I  flrst  knew  her,  but  she  appeared  like 
one,  whose  work  being  done,  was  resting  in  the  shadow  of  evening  for  the 
call  home,  and  when  the  cry  was  heard,  *'  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  !*' 
—her  lamp  weui  trimmed,  and  she  entered  through  the  gates  to  the  mar- 
riage sapper  of  the  Lamb.  T.  H. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  AINSWORTH,  OP  BLACKBURN. 

The  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ainsworth  was  born  in  the  township  of  Black- 
bum,  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1779,  and  brought  up  by  her  parents  to 
attend  the  Church  of  England,  they  were,  good,  moral,  church-going 
people. 

In  the  year  1799,  she  entered  into  the  marriage  state  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Aiasworth  of  Blackburn,  whose  father  was  a  Methodist  of  sixty  years 
standing,  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  order  to 
have  his  two  sons  under  his  care,  (as  was  the  practice  with  some  in  those 
days)  he  took  them  with  him  to  his  class-meeting ;  and,  by  listening  to 
the  experience  of  God's  people,  impressions  were  made  upon  their  young 
minds,  which  never  wore  off ;  and  in  1802,  Thomas  was  led  among  the 
Methodists  to  worship  the  God  of  his  father. 

He  wa0  soon  convinced  that  he  was  a  perishing  sinner,  and  in  danger  of 
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hell'fire,  and  the  wrath  of  God  for  ever ;  but,  by  earnest  seeking,  in 
mighty  prayer  and  faith,  in  about  five  weeks  he  obtained  mercy  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  One  thing  that  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind  was, 
how  could  he  train  his  little  son  James  for  heaven,  while,  he  was  in  the 
way  to  helL  If  all  parents  would  look  at  their  position  in  that  light, 
how  many  more  would  devote  themselves  to  Gk>d.  ^e  urged  his  wife  to 
p>  to  class  with  him,  with  which  she  complied ;  and  under  the  light  and 
mstructions  of  that  precious  means  of  grace,  she  soon  saw  that  while 
her  husband  was  in  the  way  to  heaven,  she  was  in  the  way  to  hell,  and 
in  danger  of  perishing  for  ever.  Here  began  her  Christian  course.  She 
earnesUy  sougnt,  and  obtained  pardon,  and  peace,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  An  increasing  family,  and  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  prevented 
her  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  as  much  as  she  desired ;  and  she 
often  felt  low  in  her  soul. 

About  1816,  Mna.  Ainsworth  removed  to  Abellor,  where  she  was  nearer 
the  means  of  grace,  and  her  soul  prospered  in  the  Divine  life.  About 
1828,  Mrs.  Ainsworth  with  her  husband  removed  to  Blackburn,  where 
she  could  attend  religious  ordinances  more  regularly,  and  her  soul  grew 
in  grace.  Being  naturally  diffident  and  quiet,  she  was  much  afraid  of 
professing  what  she  did  not  possess.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Association,  she  met  in  class  with  Mr.  George  Howarth,  senior.  Though 
owing  to  rheumatism  and  lameness,  she  was  unable  to  meet  for  the  last 
five  years  of  her  life ;  but  she  was  graciously  enabled  to  look  to  God  for 
the  grace  of  the  means,  which  He  kindly  granted. 

Her  bodily  ailments  often  deprived  her  of  sleep.  These  waking  hours 
were  employed  in  earnest  pravers  and  supplications,  and  many  times  did 
her  husband  find  her,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  breathing  her  soul  to  God 
for  the  blessings  she  needed,  to  enable  her  to  endure  to  the  end.  God 
heard,  and  answered,  and  preserved  her  from  all  repining  at  her  increas- 
ing weakness,  and  infirmities. 

These  increasing  afflictions  gradually  wasted  her  strength,  yet  none 
of  her  friends  thought  her  end  was  so  near.  Her  legs,  however,  began 
to  swell  with  much  pain,  and,  yet,  God  was  good,  she  slept  almost  con- 
tinuously for  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  relieved  of  all  severe  pain  before 
her  death. 

Some  hours  previous  to  her  departure,  her  husband  went  into  her  room. 
Looking  at  him,  she  said,  '*  I  am  going  to  leave  you,"  he  asked,  ^*  where 
she  was  going,"  when  she  cried  out,  "Glory  be  to  God,  glory  be  to  God;'* 
and  in  a  ^w  hours  afterwards,  entered  into  glory,  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord. .  Her  death  occurred  on  the  20th  of  August  1855,  aged  seventy- 
six  years*    May  all  her  family  meet  her  there.    Amen. 

Blackburn,  J  Thompson. 


RECENT    DEATHS. 

t)itD,  at  Scarborough,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1856,  Mrs.  Ann  Knighty 
aged  forty-three  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit) 
a  diligent  attendant  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  of  an  upright  walk  and 
conduct,  and  though  poor,  was  much  respected  by  those  who  knew  her* 
Her  death  was  causea  by  infiammation,  and  was  rather  sudden «  During 
the  brief  period  of  her  affliction,  she  was  the  subject  of  very  acute  pain ; 
but  she  bore  it  without  a  murmur.  Some  of  her  last  words  were,  *'  1  am 
going  to  heaven."  She  has  left  four  children,  some  of  them  too  young 
fully  to  comprehend  their  loss.  Both  father  and  mother  are  now  re^ 
moved  from  them,  may  the  Lord  take  them  up. 

0.  B.  HOFPBR* 
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Died,  on  the  30th  December,  1855,  at  his  residence,  23,  Suffolk  Boad, 
Sheffield,  aiter  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes,  aged  seventy- 
two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  in  connection  with  Surrey 
Street,  Chapel.  As  his  end  drew  near,  his  confidence  in  Christ  became 
stronger ;  his  prospects  brighter ;  and  when  his  happy  spirit  bade  fiire- 
well  to  the  clay  tenement,  he  **  passed  through  death  triumphant  home," 
after  walking  with  Christ  about  forty-five  years. 

Died,  December  20th,  1855,  at  his  residence.  Great  Dover  Street,  South- 
wark,  First  London  Circuit,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  Mr.  George  IJpham. 
He  was  one  of  a  few  that  remained  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  the  interests  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  in  con- 
nection with  Earl  Street  Chapel,  London  Eoad.  "  He  was  a  good  man," 
and  his  end  was  truly  peaceful  and  happy.  The  Rev.  R.  Eckett  delivered 
a  suitable  and  impressive  address  at  his  funeral. 

Hbhrt  Moobhousb. 


SEED  THOUGHTS  AND  SEEDLINGS, 

The  man  who,  perhaps,  would  be  ashamed,  of  talking  at  hazard  about 
the  properties  of  a  flower,  of  a  weed,  of  some  figure  in  geometry,  will  put 
forth  his  guesses  about  the  character  of  his  fellow  man,  as  if  he  had  the 
fullest  authority  for  all  that  he  was  saying.  a.  helps. 

Contentment  abides  with  truth.  And  you  will  generally  suffer  for 
wishing  to  appear  other  than  what  you  are ;  whether  it  be  richer,  or 
greater,  or  more  learned.  The  mask  soon  becomes  an  instrument  of 
torture.  A.  helps. 

As  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  done  in  a  matter,  the  time  for  grieving 
about  it  has  not  come.  A.  helps. 

The  progress  of  human  society  is  from  the  impossible  to  the  improbable ; 
from  the  improbable  to  the  probable ;  and  from  the  probable  to  the  actual. 

the  times. 

A  thinking  man  has  no  more  experiences  than  another  man ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  he  knows  how  to  use  them.  He  is  as  a  roper,  drawing 
firom  aU  quarters,  the  loose  ends  of  experience,  and  twisting  them  together 
into  one  strong  cable  of  opinion,  capable  of  holding  his  mind,  even  in  a 
storm. 

The  wisdom  that  comes  from  experience  is  the  most  unloving  of  all 
children.  It  constantly  shuns  and  avoids  those  things  most  from  which  it 
had  its  birth.  It  would  destroy  them  if  it  could ;  but  as  it  cannot,  it  exerts 
itself  to  keep  every  one  away  from  them.  It  is  anxious  that  there  should 
be  more  wisdom  in  the  world,  but  it  would  rather  have  children  than 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  would  rather  that  fresh  wisdom  should  spring 
from  itself  than  that  it  should  be  bom  of  those  accidents  and  calamities 
that  were  its  own  parents. 

The  question  may  be  asked  of  every  created  being,  why  he  should  live  at 
all,  and  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  if  his  life  does  not,  by  doing 
God*8  will  consciously  or  unconsciously,  tend  to  G<xl's  glory  and  to  the  gooa 
of  his  brethren.  And  if  a  nation's  annals  contain  the  record  of  deeds  ever 
so  heroic,  done  in  defence  of  the  national  freedom  or  existence,  still  we  may 
require  that  the  freedom  or  the  life  so  bravely  maintained  should  be  also 
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anvlojed  for  worthy  porposes ;  or  eke  even  the  names  ofThermopyls  and 
of  Morgarten  beoome  in  uter  years  a  reproach  rather  than  a  ^ory. 

Dr.  Arnold. 
Whatever  be  the  meanness  of  man's  occupation,  he  may  discharge  and 
prosecute  it  on  prindples  common  to  him  with  Michael,  or  (xabriel,  or  anj 
of  the  highest  spirits  of  heaven. 

Thos.  Bimrsr. 
A  man's  true  prosperity  often  begins  when  he  is  said  to  be  ruined ;  and 
his  ruin  when  he  is  said  to  be  prospering. 

Sense  is  to  spirit  what  the  atmosphere  is  to  the  eye, — it  is  the  medinm 
through  which  we  look  on  outward  objects ;  but  as  the  atmosptH^re  is  ofteD 
chaxged  with  v]^)ours,  which,  drawn  from  the  earth,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  prevent  the  eye  from  seein|r  distinctly  objects  that  are  at  a  distancej 
so  are  there  also  vapours  raised  m  our  bodies  by  the  heats  of  passion,  that 
effectutdly  prevent  any  clear  spiritual  discernment.  The  purest  state  of 
physical  health  is  necessary  m  order  that  the  mind  may  see  objects 
distinctly  that  are  at  a  distance. 

The  clearness  and  purity  of  ones'  mind  is  never  better  proved  than  in 
discovering  its  own  faults  at  first  view  ;  as  when  a  stream  shows  the  dirt 
at  its  bottom,  it  shows  also  the  transparency  of  the  water. 

Time  is  a  commodity  of  which  the  value  rises  as  long  as  we  live. 

Darlington. 


REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

Religion  in  Common  Life,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Caibn,  M.A.  Edin- 
burgh and  London.    Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  Discourse  was  delivered  before  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family,  during  their  recent  visit,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
It  seems  to  have  been  received,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  with  veiy 
decided  marks  of  approbation,  and  now  that  it  is  published  by  Royal 
command,  it  will  be  sure  to  receive  a  large  measure  of  public  atten- 
tion.^ We  are  not  of  those  who,  as  a  general  rule,  reckon  Courts  and 
Senators  the  best  judges  of  the  qualities  of  a  religious  Discourse,  but 
we  confess  that  in  the  present  instance,  the  approval  of  the  Preacher 
seems  to  have  been  well  merited.  Mr.  Cairn's  discourse  is  distin- 
guished by  qualities  of  high  excellence.  Depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  thought  are,  in  this  discourse,  combined  with  unusual  clearness 
and  force  t)f  expression.  The  reader  will  find  no  meretricious  orna- 
ment— ^no  softening  down  of  great  truths — no  swerving  from  the  full 
declaration  of  the  Divine  counsel.  If  all  the  Discourses  published  hy 
Royal  Command,  had  been  distinguished  by  kindred  qualities,  we 
should  have  had  a  much  higher  estimate  of  Royal  hearers  of  the 
Word  of  Truth  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Cairn  puts  very  strikingly, 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 
To  combine  business  with  religion,  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  serious  piety 
amidst  the  stir  and  distraction  or  a  busy  and  active  life, — this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  a  Christian's  trial  in  this  world.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  be  religious  in  the  Church,  to  collect  our  thoughts  and  compose  cor 
feedings,  and  enter,  with  an  appearance  of  propriety  and  decorum,  into  the 
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offices  of  religions  worsliip,  amidst  the  qmetade  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
within  the  still  and  sacred  precincts  of  the  house  of  prayer.  But  to  be 
religious  in  the  world, — to  be  pious,  and  holy,  and  earnest  minded,  in  the 
counting-room,  manufactory,  the  market-place — the  field,  the  farm — to 
carry  out  our  good  and  solemn  thoughts  and  fi^elings  into  the  throng  and 
thoroughfare  of  daily  life — this  is  the  great  difficulty  of  our  Christian 
calling.  No  man  not  lost  to  all  moral  influence  can  help  feeling  his  worldly 
passions  calmed,  and  some  measure  of  seriousness  stealing  over  his  mind, 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  more  awful  and  sacred  rites  of 
religion.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  exchange,  the 
street,  the  city's  throng,  amidst  coarse  work  and  cankering  cares  and  toils, 
is  a  Yery  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  a  communion-table.  Passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other  has  often  seemed  as  the  transition  from  a  tropical 
to  a  polar  climate — from  balmy  warmth  and  sunshine  to  wintry  mist  and 
freezing  cold.  And  it  appears  sometimes  as  difficult  to  maintain  the 
strengtn  and  stedfastness  of  religious  principle  and  feeling  when  we  go 
forth  from  the  church  into  the  world,  as  it  would  be  to  preserve  an  exotio 
alive  in  the  open  air  in  winter ;  or  to  keep  the  lamp  that  bums  steadily 
within  doors,  from  being  blown  out,  if  you  take  it  abroad  unsheltered  from 
the  wind. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  these  observations,  which  remind 
us  of  the  best  parts  of  Morris'  *^  Business  of  Religion."  He  next 
shows,  with  great  clearness,  how — 

THE  SCRIPTUKE  IDEA  OP  RELIGION  SHOULD  INFLUENCE  ALL  1;BE 
ACTS  OF  OUR  LIVES. 

Now,  you  will  observe,  that  the  idea  of  religion,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  text,  as  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  is  quite  different  from  any  of  these 
notions.  The  text  speaks  as  if  the  most  diligent  attention  to  our  worldly 
business  were  not  by  any  means  incompatible  with  spirituality  of  mind,  and 
serious  devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  It  seems  to  imply  that  religion  is 
not  so  much  a  duty,  as  a  something  that  has  to  do  with  all  duties — not  a 
tax  to  be  paid  periodically  and  got  rid  of  at  other  times,  but  a  ceaseless, 
all-pervading,  inexhaustible  tribute  to  Him,  who  is  not  only  the  object  of 
religious  worship,  but  the  end  of  our  very  life  and  being.  It  suggests  to 
us  the  idea  that  piety  is  not  for  Sundays  only,  but  for  all  days;  that 
spirituality  of  mind  is  not  appropriate  to  one  set  of  actions,  and  an  im- 
pertinence and  intrusion  with  reference  to  others,  but,  like  the  act  of 
breathing,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  like  the  silent  growth  of  the 
stature,  a  process  that  may  be  going  on  simultaneously  with  all  our  actions, 
when  we  are  busiest  as  when  we  are  idlest ;  in  the  church,  in  the  world ; 
in  solitude,  in  society ;  in  our  grief,  and  in  our  'gladness ;  in  our  toil  and 
in  our  rest ;  sleeping,  waking  ;  by  day  and  by  night ;  amidst  all  the  trials 
and  exigences  of  life.  For  you  perceive  that  in  one  breath — ^as  duties 
not  only  incompatible,  but  necessarily  and  inseparablv  blended  with  each 
other — the  text  exhorts  us  to  be  at  once,  '*  not  slotKiful  in  business,  but 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  and 
illustrate  the  idea  this  suggests  to  us,  the  compatibility  of  religion  with 
the  business  of  Common  Life. 

Here  again,  we  find  in  the  Minister  of  Royalty,  an  echo  of  senti- 
ments, already  expressed,  with  somewhat  less  of  elaboration^  by 
the  Nonconformist  Divine.     He  puts  in  a  strong  light — 

THE  SUPREME  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION. 

"We  have,  then,  Scripture  authority  for  asserting  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  live  a  life  of  piety  amidst  the  most  engrossing  pursuits  and  engagements 
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of  the  world.  We  are  to  make  good  thia  conception  of  life,  that  the 
hardest-wrought  men  of  trade,  or  commerce,  or  handicraft,  who  spends 
hia  days 

**  '^dst  dusky  lanes,  or  wrangling  mart," 

may  vet  he  the  most  holy  and  spiritually-minded.  We  need  not  qnit  the 
world,  and  abandon  its  busy  pursuits,  in  order  to  live  near  to  (}od. 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  ceD, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell. 
The  triVial  round,  the  eommon  task. 
May  famish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourseWes  the  road. 
To  bring  us  daily  near  to  God." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  in  no  other  way  could  we  prepare  for  an 
eternal  world,  than  by  retiring  from  the  business  and  cares  of  this  worki, 
80  momentous  are  the  interests  involved  in  religion,  that  no  wise  man 
could  hesitate  to  submit  to  the  sacrifioe.  Life  here  is  but  a  span  ;  Hfe 
hereafter  is  for  ever,  A  lifetime  of  solitude,  hardships,  and  poverty,  were 
all  too  slignt  a  price  to  pay,  if  need  be,  for  an  eternity  of  bliss  ;  and  the 
results  of  our  most  incessant  toil  and  application  to  the  world's  business, 
could  they  secure  for  us  the  highest  prizes  of  earthly  ambition,  would  be 
purchased  at  a  tremendous  cost,  if  they  stole  away  from  us  the  only  time 
in  which  we  could  prdpare  to  meet  our  God,'  if  they  left  us  at  last,  rich, 
gay,  honoured,  possessed  of  everything  the  world  holds  dear,  but  to  face 
an  eternal — unaone.  If,  therefore,  m  no  way  combine  business  and 
religion,  it  would  indeed  be,  not  fanaticism,  but  most  sober  wisdom  and 
prudence,  to  let  the  world's  business  come  to  a  stand.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  mechanic,  the  man  of  business,  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  men 
of  eveiT  secular  calling,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  leave  vacant  and 
silent  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  toils ;  to  turn  life  into  a  perpetual  Sab- 
bath; and  betake  themselves,  one  and  all,  to  an  existence  of  ceaseless 
prayer,  and  unbroken  contemplation,  and  devout  care  of  the  soul. 

His  remarks  are  singularly  judicious  on— 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  BEVELATION  TO  TOE  COMMON  INTELLECT 
OF  HUMANITY, 

But  the  Gospel  is  no  such  system  of  high  and  abstract  truth.  The  sal- 
vation it  offers  is  not  the  prize  of  a  lofty  intellect,  but  of  a  lowly  heart. 
The  mirror  in  which  its  grand  truths  are  reflected,  is  not  a  mind  of  calm 
.  and  philosophic  abstraction,  but  a  heart  of  earnest  piety.  Its  light  shines 
best  and  follest,  not  on  a  life  undisturbed  by  business,  but  on  a  soul  un- 
stained by  sin.  The  religion  of  Christ,  whilst  it  affords  scope  for  the 
loftiest  intellect  in  the  contemplation  and  development  of  its  glorioiis 
truths,  is  yet  in  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  its  essential  facts  and  princi- 
ples, patent  to  the  simplest  mind.  Kude,  untutored,  toil-worn,  you  may  be, 
but  you  have  wit  enough  to  keep  in  the  way  to  be  saved.  The  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  whilst  in  one  view  of  it  so  profound,  that  the  highest  arch- 
angers  intellect  may  be  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  its  mysterious  depths, 
is  yet  in  another  so  simple,  that  the  Hsping  babe  at  a  mothers  knee  may 
learn  its  meaning. 

.  Not  less  admirably  judicious  are  his  observations  in  reference  to— 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  RELIGION  TO  THE  EVERY-DAT  HABITS 
OF  man's  LIFE. 

Again,  view  religion  as  an  Art,  and  in  this  light,  too,  its  compatibility 
with  a  busy  and  active  life  in  the  world,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive. 
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For  religion  as  an  art  diflfers  from  secular  arts  in  this  respect,  that  it  may 
be  practised  simultaneously  with  other  arts — with  all  other  work  and 
occupation  in  which  we  may  he  engaged.  A  man  cannot  be  studying 
architecture  and  law  at  the  same  time.  The  medical  practitioner  cannot 
be  engaged  with  his  patients,  and  at  the  same  time  planning  houses  or 
bnilding  bridges— practising,  in  other  words,  both  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  practice  of  one  secular  art  excludes 
for  the  time  the  practice  of  other  secular  arts.  But  not  so  with  the  art 
of  religion.  This  is  the  universal  art,  the  common,  all-embracing  pro- 
fession. It  belongs  to  no  one  set  of  functionaries,  to  no  special  class  of 
men  ;  statesman,  farmer,  tradesman ;  men  of  every  craft  and  calling  in 
life,  may,  while  in  the  actual  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  varied  avo- 
cations, be  yet,  at  the  same  time,  discharging  the  duties  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  vocation — practising  the  art  of  a  Christian.  Secular  arts,  in  most 
cases,  demand  of  him  who  would  attain  to  eminence  in  any  one  of  them, 
an  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  time,  and  thought,  and  toil.  The  most 
versatile  genius  can  seldom  he  master  of  more  than  one  art ;  and  for  the 
great  majority,  the  only  calling  must  be  to  eara  thtir  daily  bread.  Demand 
of  the  poor  tradesman  or  peasant,  whose  every  hour  is  absorbed  in  the 
struggle  to  earn  for  himself  and  his  family  a  subsistence,  that  he  shall  be 
also  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  art  of  the  physician,  or  lawyer,  or  sculptor, 
and  you  demand  an  impossibility.  If  religion  were  an  art  such  as  these, 
few  indeed  would  learn  it.  The  two  admonitions^  "  Be  ye  diligent  in 
business,''  and,  *'  Be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  would  be  reci- 
procally destructive. 

This  Sermon  deserves  an  extended  circulation.  It  is  eminently 
adapted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  society  through  all  its  ranks 
— from  the  palace  down  to  the  humblest  cottage  in  the  land.  It 
does  equal  credit  to  the  minister  by  whom  it  was  delivered,  and 
to  the  Royal  Lady  by  whom  it  was  so  highly  appreciated. 

The  Divine  Rest.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Harris,  D.D.  London :  Snow, 
Paternoster  Row. 

The  above  discourse  (as  well  as  the  Funeral  Address  by  Dr, 
Morrison,  which  accompanies  it)  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  late  Josiah  Conder,  Esq.,  for  many  years  principal 
Editor  of  the  Patriot  Newspaper,  and  one  of  the  leading  Noncon- 
formists of  the  Metropolis.  The  Discourse  Avas  necessarily  a  hurried 
production,  and  is  not  in  Dr.  Harris's  best  style.  It  deserves  not  to  be 
compared  with  Hall's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Ryland,  but  yet  is  a 
production  of  some  merit.  The  most  brilliant  portion  (which  we 
shall  quote  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers)  is  on 

THB  PERFECTION  OF  THE  REST  RESERVED  FOR  THE  SAINTS. 

The  perfection  of  this  rest  is  reserved,  and  awaits  the  believer  above. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  arrangement  but  of  our  probationary 
condition.  To  live  on  earth  is  to  be  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  pertur- 
bations which  belong  to  this  earthly  sphere  ;  to  emerge  and  ascend  into 
the  circle  of  the  heavenly,  is  to  escape  from  these  perturbations  and  to  par- 
take of  the  stability  and  repose  of  its  immovable  centre — the  throne  of 
God.  Some,  indeed,  in  thinking  of  the  future,  do  not  rise  even  to  a  false 
view,  for  they  rise  not  to  any  conception  of  that  state.  Their  future  is  a 
grave ;  their  horizon  bounded  by  a  tomb.  They  think  only  of  the  rest 
for  which  nature  sighs  as  an  escape  from  sickness,  adversity,  and  old  age. 
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Life  is  to  them  a  burden,  and  they  long  to  throw  it  down.  But  this  is  rather 
the  rest  of  the  bmte  than  the  man.  This  dreary  refuse  the  ^rave  offers  to 
all — ^to  the  sinner  not  less  thiu)  the  .samt :  whereas  of  the  righteous  it  is 
said,  *<  He  shall  enter  into  peace,  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds  ;  each  one 
walking  in  his  uprightness  ^the  rest  of  his  body  in  the  grave  being  the 
intimation  and  pl^ge  of  the  nobler  rest  of  his  spirit  in  heaven. 

Almost  equally  do  they  err  who  think  of  the  heavenly  rest  as  consisting 
in  the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing.  The  heaven  they  picture  is  a  pagau 
elysium,  a  state  of  luxurious  indolence.  But  no  animal  nature  will  be 
there  to  need  such  dreamy  rn)ose.  Even  the  luxuriance  of  Paradise  was 
no  dispensation  ^rom  labour,  but  a  call  to  it ;  for  man  bad  to  tUl  and  to 
keep  it.  Creatures  can  rest  only  according  to  their  nature.  The  caged 
eagle  pines  to  soar  and  rest  on  the  win^.  And  the  rest  of  heaven  is  calm, 
not  so  opposed  to  activity,  but  to  suffenng.  Of  the  living  creatures  before 
the  throne — the  many-winged  and  myriad-eyed  symbols  of  celestial  life,  it 
is  said,  ^  They  rest  not,"  in  the  sense  desisting  from  active  service.  Our 
Lord's  justification  for  healing  on  the  Sabbath  was,  that  in  this  respect 
the  Eternal  Father  himself  keeps  no  Sabbath ;  '*  My  Father  worketb, 
hitherto  I  work."  A  pause  in  his  infinite  activity  would  be  the  doom  and 
the  death  of  the  universe.  Even  on  earth  the  Christian  is  discharged 
from  mere  worldly  care,  and  he  may  run  in  the  way  of  God's  commands ; 
and  could  he  complacently  think  of  inactivity  in  Heaven  1  What,  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  all  spirit  and  life  ?  What,  when  just  traced,  winged, 
equipped  for  activity ;  with  no  interruption  of  night,  no  need  of  sleep,  no 
dread  of  lassitude  ?  What  with  unknown  powers  yet  to  be  developed, 
unmeasured  heights  of  excellence  to  be  scaled,  unnumbered  fields  of 
glory  to  be  explored,  and  a  sense  of  infinite  obligation  impelling  to  the 
whole  f  No ;  heaven  is  a  state  of  greater  blessedness  than  earth,  partly 
because  of  it»  ample  scope  for  activity. 

Still  less  is  that  promised  rest  the  abandonment  to  the  sensual  enjoyment 
of  the  Mahometan  paradise;  for  *' nothing  that  defileth"  can  enter  the 
Christian  heaven  ;  **  neither  can  corruption  inherit  incorruption."  Nor  is 
that  rest  the  passionate  rest  of  the  stoic— the  extinction  of  sensibility  and 
emotion ;  for  there,  in  the  presence  of  infinite  excellence  unveiled,  the 
soul  shall  kindle  into  the  Seraph,  and  ofier  itself  in  the  flame  of  adoring 
love.  Nor  is  that  rest  the  absorption  in  the  deity  of  the  Hindoo  heaven ; 
for  so  far,  from  losing  his  personality,  on  ceasing  to  be  a  distinct  being, 
then  first  will  the  Christian  realize  the  conscious  perfection  of  his  own 
individuality  when  he  finds  himself  in  free  and  full  communion  with  the 
All-perfect  Himself. 

Harmony  is  rest :  and  there,  in  contrast  with  the  discords  of  sin,  are, 
**  harpers  harping  with  their  harps," — the  harps  of  holy  loving  hearts ;  and 
they  '^  sing  a  new  song.*'  Every  holy  aspiration  of  the  soul  on  eiurth,  and 
every  hymn  in  which  the  Church  unites,  is  but  the  tuning  and  preladiag 
for  that  nobler  strain.  "  All  that  is  within  me  "  will  there  unite  to  bless 
the  Lord,  without  waiting  to  be  called  on  :  each  separate  soul  a  choir- 
each  loving  act  a  psalm,  a  living  ode ;  and  all  interests  and  hearts  combined 
shall  flow  together  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  make  music  in  the 
ears  of  God. 

Proportion  is  rest,  the  eye  reposes  on  it,  and  the  mind  is  sooted 
by  it ;  it  denotes  order  and  subordination,  and  is  suggestive  of  sym- 
pathy and  unity.  And  the  architecture  of  the  holy  city,  and  the 
nierarehal  orders  of  its  inhabitants,  as  seen  by  John  in  vision,  do  but 
denote  that  every  soul  is  there  restored  to  its  original  temple  type,  wiUi 
its  altar  fires,  its  pillars  of  gold,  and  its  beautiful  gate  :  while  the  relatioo 
of  each  to  all,  and  of  all  to  God,  shall  but  harmonize  with  a  divitie  stand- 
ard, and  illustrate  the  symmetry  of  a  divine  plan. 
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It  is  the  rest  of  the  soul's  restoral  to  holiness.  The  "  works "  from 
which  the  heliever  there  ceases,  "  as  God  did  from  his,"  are  the  struggles 
which  he  had  to  maintain  in  order  to  reach  that  state — struggles  of  the 
nader^tandinfr  to  escape  from  ignorance  and  error  into  the  light  of  truth 
— straggles  of  the  affections,  to  escape  from  the  presence,  and  pressure, 
and  pollution  of  unholy  objects,  into  the  region  of  the  pure,  the  real 
and  Uie  heavenlj^struggles  of  the  will  to  extricate  itself  from  the  dis- 
orders and  false  arrangements  occasioned  by  sin,  and  to  place  itself  once 
more  in  a  direct  line  with  the  will  of  God,  and  in  entire  harmony  with 
his  character.  Having  reached  that  nobler  state,  he  will  enjoy  that  re- 
pose of  the  intellect  which  results  from  the  certainty  of  finding  that 
which  he  seeks,  and  of  retaining  that  which  he  acquires — that  repose  of 
the  soul  which  arises  from  a  constant  activity  in  &e  service  of  the  only 
Bein^  who  can  satisfy  it. 

It  IS  therefore  the  rest  of  profound  satisfaction.  "  Then  shall  I  be  satis- 
fied  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness ; "  and  the  satisfiiustion  will  be  deep 
in  proportion  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  object  was  desired,  and  the 
surpassing  blessedness  of  the  end  attained.  It  is  a  rest  unclouded  by 
any  fear  of  end  or  interruption.  The  life  of  that  state  is  eternal,  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  **  fadeth  not  away."  The  kingdom  itself  cannot 
be  moved  :  every  thing  *'  that  may  be  shaken  (says  the  Apostle)  is  taken 
out  of  it,  that  those  things  only  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain." 
Only  that  which  is  imperishable  will  enter  into  its  constitution.  Were 
it  meant  to  last  only  for  a  few  ages,  the  materials  might  be  as  mixed  and 
perishable  as  those  of  a  short  lived  earthly  kingdom ;  but,  destined  for 
eternity,  all  its  components  parts  will  consist  only  of  enduring  realties — 
immortal  souls,  eternal  truths,  relations,  imperishable,  and  all  these 
capable  of  interminable  development  and  progress.  Ten  thousand  ages 
hence  it  wili  not  only  still  be  true  that  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  €rod,  but  the  rest  which  will  then  remain  will  be  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  all  that  had  gone  before^  and  so  on  for  ever. 

The  Address  by  Dr.  Morrison  is  a  chastened  testimony  to  the 
high  merits  of  the  departed.  Less  ornate  than  the  discourse  by 
Dr.  Harris,  it  was  not  less  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  publica- 
tion will  prove  a  mournfally  pleasing  and  useful  memorial  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  great  and  good  man  who  has  recently  disappeared 
from  among  us.  We  believe,  the  late  Josiah  Conder  to  have  richly 
merited  the  eulogiums  pronounced,  on  his  character,  by  the  eminent 
individuals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  work  before  us. 

The  Book  atid  its  Musions^  Past  and  Present  Dedicated  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  to  the  Friends  of  Bible  Circu- 
lation throughout  the  World.  Edited  by  L.  M.  R.,  author  of  "  The 
Bo(^  and  its  Story."  Part  I.  January,  1856.  London :  Samuei/ 
Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  Row.  Thomas  Hatohabd, 
Piccadilly. 

This  is  the  first  Part  of  a  new  monthly,  intended  to  fumi^  information 
with  regard  to  the  Bible,  and  its  missions.  Besides  the  introductory  essay 
the  number  before  us  contains  "The  Missions  of  the  Bible  in  Turkey," 
"The Missions  cf  the  Bible  in  China,"  and  "The  Bible  Learners."  Each 
ojthete  artielee  is  replete  with  interesting  information  ;  but  we  fear  that, 
u  ooBtifiued  on  the  present  plan,  the  work  will  be  found  deticient  in  life 
*nd  nriety  bv  many  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  type  and  paper 
•je  worthy  of  the  reputation  justly  acquired  by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons. 
"6  cordially  wish  success  to  the  enterprize. 

L  2 
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The  History  of  Joseph.  By  the  Rev.  Thornley  Smith.  London : 
William  Freeman,  69,  Fleet-street. 

This  is  the  desiffnation  of  a  work  in  which  the  Author  enters  minutely, 
and  inouires  intelugently,  into  all  particalars  in  the  history  and  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt  so  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  confirm  or  illnstrate  the  saer^d 
Narrative.  While  paying  all  respect  to  Bunsen,  and  some  other  learned 
German  writers,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  adopt  the  lengthened  periods 
of  their  Chronology,  meanwhile  admitting,  with  respect  to  other  writers  on 
Archaeology,  that  they  only  supply  the  means  of  arriving  at  approximate 
results.  While  claiming  Divine  inspiration— the  inspiration  of  Superin- 
tendence of  course— for  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  thinks  it 
highly  probable,  that  in  the  composition  of  that  part  of  Holy  Writ,  Moses 
availed  himself  of  pre-existing  documents,  in  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
he  is  supported  by  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Throughout  his  work,  he 
shows  that  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  so  far  from  invalidating,  supply  tiie 
strongest  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  record  of  Moses.  Our  Author 
evidently  owes  a  good  deal  to  Hengsteuberg,  Havemick,  Osbum,  and 
other  writers  of  that  School ;  but  he  has  as  clearly  thought  out  the  sub- 
ject for  himself  with  so  much  care  and  application,  as  to  make  what  he 
has  borrowed  from  these  authors  substantially  his  own.  We  regard  the 
Zaphnath-Paaneah  as  a  very  important  contribution  to  Biblical  litera- 
ture. It  brings  into  the  compass  of  a  moderately-sized  volume,  nearly  all 
the  modem  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  employs  them  with 
great  success  for  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  records  of  Holy  Scripture.  Such  a  work  must  be  felt  by  every 
lover  of  truth  to  be  of  great  value  in  this  age  of  diffusive  Intemgence. 
We  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 

Life  of  (7.  F.  Swartz.  London :  Seelet,  Jacksok,  and  Halu- 
dat,  Fleet-street ;  and  B.  Seelet,  Hanover-street. 

An  able  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  apostolic  missionaries  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev,  H,  Budd,  M,A.  London  :  Seelet,  Jackson, 
AND  Hallidat,  Fleet-street ;  and  B.  Seelet,  Hanover-street 

Mr.  Budd  was  one  of  the  few  evangelical  ministers  that  rose  in  the 
time  of  George  III.  Like  the  others  of  this  class,  he  was  distingui^ed 
by  the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  sacred  calling. 
Besides  his  unremitting  labours  as  a  preacher,  he  earned  the  esteem  of  the 
community  by  the  pai*t  which  he  took  in  organizing  the  system  of  "  District 
visiting  ;*'  an  organization  that  contributed  equally  to  strengthen  the 
Establishment,  and  to  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution  of  wide-spread 
neighbourhoods  in  this  great  Metropolis.  Mr.  Budd  was  also  one  of  the 
originators  of  "  the  Widow's  Friend  and  Benevolent  Society."  This  worthy 
man,  in  this  and  in  many  other  plans  of  usefulness,  was  a  close  imitator 
of  Him  "  who  went  about  doing  good."  Biographies  of  this  class  cannot 
fail  to  render  ^ood  service  to  the  cause  of  Evangelical  Religion  ;  and  this, 
in  particular,  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations. We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  numerous 
readers. 

Revival  Hymns,     London  :  R.  Bulman,  Paternoster- row. 

A  very  excellent  publication.  Mr.  Bulman  in  this  work  is  reprodncing 
the  best  Kevival  Hymns  heretofore  known  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
We  wish  him  the  best  success  in  his  most  useful  labours.  The  work  ia  got 
up  in  the  cheapest  way  possible. 
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Scripture  History,  Simplified,     London  :  Dkan  and  Son. 

This  is  one  of  Miss  Corner's  works.  The  object  of  the  Authoress  is  to 
simplify  "Scripture  History"  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Families. 
nThis  work,  it  seems,  passed  under  the  revision  of  the  late  Dr.  Kitto.  It  is, 
'therefore,  a  perfectly  reliable  work  as  to  its  facts,  and  as  to  its  main  object, 
tJiat  of  simplifying  "Scripture  History,"  it  is  really  all  that  could  be  ox- 
peeted. 

Political  Annual,    London :  Freeman,  Fleet-street. 

A  highly  valuable  Book  for  all  the  advocates  of  Political  progress. 
It  abounds  in  facts  of  great  importance.  We  know  not  a  more  valuable 
^  Annual"  of  its  class. 

A  Praying  Church.     London :  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

The  designation  of  this  little  work  will  serve  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
many.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  spirit  of  the  production  is  well 
adapted  to  its  designation.  "  A  Praying  Church"  is  the  great  desideratum 
of  the  Age,  and  this  Pamphlet  must  do  something  towards  rousing 
Christians  to  their  duty. 

Bessie  and  Jesse's  First  Book,  Mother  Goose,  Puss  in  Boots, 
Children  in  the  Wood.  Easy  Lesson  Book,  London :  Dean  and 
Son,  Ludgate-hill. 

Exceedingly  amusing  and  instructive  books  for  Children.  We  have 
never  seen  books  more  adapted  to  make  instruction  pleasing.  We  wish 
the  enterprising  publishers  great  success  in  their  efforts  to  make  learning 
an  amusement  to  Children. 

Rose  Clark.  By  Fanny  Fern,  Author  of  Ruth  Hall.  234  pp. 
G.  RouTLEDGB,  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street.    1856. 

This  is  another  religious  novel.  During  the  last  few  years,  authors 
bave  been  plying  their  vocation  in  this  department  of  literature  with  an 
industry  which  indicates  that,  so  far  as  the  trifling  considerations  of 
demand  and  remuneration  are  concerned,  they  have  hit  upon  the  right 
article.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  volume  after  volume  has  issued 
from  the  press  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and  the  cry  is  still,  "  They  come ! 
they  come !  "  Some  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  religious  character  of 
many  modern  novels  as  another  device  of  the  arch-enemy,  who,  when  it 
best  suits  his  purpose,  is  wont  to  appear  as  an  angel  of  light ;  but,  for 
om*  part,  we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  it  as  altogether  an  evil  omen. 
The  old  style  of  fiction  is  evidently,  to  a  great  extent,  worn  out.  The 
Moll  Flanders  and  Jack  Sheppard  species  of  literature  has  had  its  day, 
an  I  is  being  succeeded  by  works,  which  if  not  all  that  we  could  desire, 
are  free  froin  the  revolting  features  of  those  just  named,  and  contain 
much  that  is  virtuous  and  scriptural.  At  the  same  time,  we  confess  that, 
with  rare  exceptions,  we  are  not  ardent  admirers  of  novels  even  of  this 
class.  Such  is  their  tendency  to  produce  a  love  of  excitement,  and  con- 
sequent indisposition  for  more  sober  and  solid  reading,  that  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  good  they  do  is  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  evil 
tney  inflict.  We  would  not  recommend  even  religious  novels  to  our  young 
friends  ;  not  because  the  reading  of  them  occasionally  is  an  evUper  «e,  but 
because  the  perusal  of  such  works,  like  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
too  often  forms  a  taste  for  mental  stimulants,  incessant  in  its  cravings, 
and  subordinating  to  itself  other  tastes  more  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Having  satisfied  the  demands  of  conscience  by  sounding  a  note  of 
warning,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  indulge  what,  if  she  knew  them, 
our  fair  authoress  would  doubtless  consider  our  better  feelings,  "fiose 
Clarke  is  a  work  which,  like  every  thing  that  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Fanny  Fern,  cannot  be  read  without  interest.    Rose  is  a  fatherless  and 
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motherless  child,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Aunt  Dolly,  a  vixen,  who, 
for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex,  we  hope  has  few  equals  in  actual  life.  By 
her  Rose  is  sent  to  an  Oi-phan  Asylum,  superintended  by  another  ter- 
magant, called  Mrs.  Markham,  who,  while  presiding  over  the  heljdess 
ones  committed  to  her  care,  in  a  style  worthy  of  **  Do-the-boys  Hall," 
contrives  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  Investigating  Committee  with  a 
belief  in  her  *'  self-sacrificing  devotion  "  to  the  poor  orphans.  Having? 
passed  some  vears  in  this  purgatory,  our  heroine  is  taken  away  by  Aunt 
bolly,  by  whom  she  is  made  "servant  of  all- work,*'  and  treated  with 
brutality.  At  length  Aunt  Dolly  manages  to  get  married  to  a  rich  man, 
and,  that  Hose  may  be  out  the  way,  she  is  sent  to  a  boarding  school.  While 
thire  she  is  courted  and  won  by  a  young  stranger,  named  Vincent 
L*£strange  Vincent ;  but  soon  after  thtir  marriage  he  is  summoned  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  and  "  as  his  father  had  been  unapprised 
of  his  sudden  marriage,  thinks  it  not  best  to  take  Kose  with  him  at  such 
a  time,"  but  leaves  her  behind.  For  a  while  she  confidently  expects  bis 
return ;  but  as  months  roll  away  without  bringing  her  any  intelligence 
of  him,  hope  begins  to  waver;* and,  in  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  she  gives 
birth  to  a  boy,  who,  in  due  time,  is  called  Charley.  Again  Rose  is  bron^t 
under  the  hateful  dominion  of  Aunt  Dolly,  who  boai^  her  and  her  child 
for  a  time  at  the  house  of  good  Mrs.  Bond,  by  whom  they  are  'treated 
with  a  mother's  kindness.  Unable  to  rest.  Rose  sails  with  Charley  to 
New  Orleans,  in  search  of  her  missing  husband,  and  there  hopes  against 
hope,  until  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  her  that  she  has  been  the  dupe 
of  a  villain.  In  this  extremity,  Providence  raises  her  up  friends  in 
Dr.  Perry  and  Gertrude,  and  she  finds  in  the  noble-minded  doctor  her  own 
long-lost  brother.  Befriended  by  them.  Rose  lives  on.  At  last,  after  many 
a  long  and  weary  search,  Vincent  finds  her ;  and  his  long  absence  is  ex- 
plained by  the  relation  of  circumstances  for  the  wonderful  nature  of 
which  the  authoress  apologises,  by  reminding  us  that,  **  Truth  w,  indeed, 
stranger  than  fiction."  Ere  the  story  concludes,  "  evenhanded  justice " 
is  meted  out  to  the  execrable  Aunt  Dolly  and  Mrs.  Markham.  The 
former  expires  in  a  Police  Station  of  delirium  tremens ;  the  latter  dies 
of  starvation,  in  the  agonies  of  despair ;  and  Charley,  when  grown  to 
years  of  discretion,  as  he  looks  back  upon  "  this  strange  eventful  history," 
believes,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  God  is  just,  which 
truth  seems  to  be  intenaed  as  the  moral  of  the  whole. 

Such  are  the  chief  incidents  of  Rose  Clark.  As  a  story  it  is  defective, 
and  our  friend  Fanny  occasionally  perpetrates  an  inconsistency.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Gertrude  met  with  Dr.  Perry,  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  she  flew 
into  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  My  brother! — my  own  long-lost  Walter!" 
But  the  said  Walter,  without  a  word  of  explanation  being  given,  is  soon 
afterwards  introduced  to  us  as  brother  John,  by  which  designation  he  is 
known  until  he  disappears  from  the  scene.  Other  peccadillos  might  he  spe- 
cified ;  hut,  notwithstanding  things  which  the  authoress  says  about  critics 
in  general,  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  he  severe.  We  acknowledge 
that,  in  perusing  the  tale,  we  have  once  or  twice  been  so  far  forgetful  of 
our  critical  dignity  as  to  give  way  a  little— to  the  melting  mood  ;  but  call- 
ing to  our  aid  our  infallible  remedy  in  all  such  cases, — the  thought,  "  its 
only  fiction,"  we  soon  recovered  our  usual  equanimity.  Fanny  Fern  is  evi- 
dently a  genuine  lover  of  nature  ;  is  influenced  by  a  noble  admiration  of 
virtue,  and  shows  herself  to  be,  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called, "a 
good  hater  "  of  all  hypocrites.  We  think,  however,  slie  is  too  prone  to  look 
upon  hypocricy  as  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  among  professedly 
religious  people;  and  that  while  investing  some  of  her  characters  with 
Christian  virtues,  she  does  not  bring  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  those 
great  Bible  truths,  in  the  hearty  reception  of  which  alone  the  highest  form 
of  virtue  can  originate.  W.  B, 
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PUBLICATIONS  BECEIVED. 

1.  ''  Congregational  Year  Book."    Jackson  and  Walford. 

2.  "llie  Sacraments."    By  J.  Stacej. 

3.  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Finney.    Nisbet, 

4.  '*  Liberator."    Freeman, 


THE  CASKET. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FAITH. 

In  an  interesting  account  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  other  institutions 
founded  at  Dusselthal  by  Count  von  der  Eecke,  entitled  '*  Illustrations  of 
Faith,"  we  meet  with  the  following  encouraging  example  of  the  way 
in  which  God  honours  the  simple  trust  of  his  people — 

*'  It  happened  once  that,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  need  of  those 
under  my  care,  I  had  been  obliged  to  incur  a  debt  of  1000  thalers.  The 
day  when  my  bill  for  that  amount  became  due  was  approaching ;  I 
perceived  that  I  had  not  the  money  to  meet  it,  and,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, 1  could  see  no  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  sum.  In  this  difficulty  I 
had  recourse  to  prayer,  and,  after  a  time,  I  received  a  feeling  of  assurance 
that  the  Lord  would  provide  for  my  wants,  and  send  me  the  assistance 
I  required  in  due  time.  This  feeling  increased  upon  me,  though  my  secre- 
tary grieved  me  with  his  doubts  and  fears ;  and  he  was  continually 
saying,  *  You  may  hope  the  money  may  be  forthcoming,  but  where  is  it  to 
come  from?'  When  the  day  arrived,  and  no  new  prospect  of  money 
appeared,  he  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  defeat  which  he  thought  was 
awaiting  my  still  unshaken  faith  and  hope.  When  I  perceived  this 
I  retired  into  my  room,  closed  the  door,  and  on  my  knees  implored 
the  Lord,  for  his  name's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  too  of  this  young  man's 
inmiortal  soul,  that  he  wpuld  not  let  my  humble  confidence  in  him  be  put  to 
shame,  nor  suffer  the  impending  distress  to  come  i^pon  me.  I  arose  strength- 
ened and  composed,  so  that  when  he  entered  and  asked  me,  in  a  mocking 
tone,  to  give  him  my  orders  for  the  discharge  of  the  bill,  I  answered  him 
calmly,  *  Do  not  be  afraid,  but  go  now  to  the  post  and  fetch  the  letters.' 
My  secretary  turned  to  go,  but  stopped  himself  to  ask — *  But  if  I  do  not 
find  anything,  what  then  V  *  Only  go,'  was  my  reply  ;  and  I  again  lifted 
up  my  voice  to  the  throne  of  grace.  He  came  back  with  an  altered  coun- 
tenance, and,  as  he  rushed  into  my  room,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  handed 
me  a  letter  with  a  stamp  on  the  cover,  showing  that  it  contained  1000 
thalers.  The  Lord  had  beheld  our  distress  before  it  reached  us,  and  had 
already  provided  against  it.  On  reading  the  letter,  I  found  that  a  pious 
youns  man  at  Berlm,  a  baker,  had  been  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  city  to 
ask  his  advice,  sayins  that  he  had  unexpectedly  acquired  a  considerable 
property,  and  wished  to  know  how  he  could  put  out  1000  thalers  to 
the  safest  interest.  My  friend  mentioned  several  ways— such  as  the  funds, 
purchase  of  land,  etc.  To  each  of  these  proposub  he  shook  his  head,  and 
at  last  said,  *  No,  no,  those  are  not  of  the  kind  I  mean ;  I  wish  to 
devote  this  money  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to 
the  best  way  of  doing  that.'  *  Oh, '  replied  my  friend,  *  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,  send  it  to  the  orphan  and  destitute  children  at  Dusselthal.'  And 
this  was  the  money  that  arrived  in  the  hour  of  our  need." 

HEARING  SERMONS. 

A  fire  in  a  picture  may  afford  amusement  to  the  beholder,  but  it  will 
not  warm  ;  so  hearing  sermons  may  amuse  the  hearer,  but  cannot  warm 
the  heart,  or  do  any  good  to  the  soul,  unless  the  blessing  of  God  attends 
it ;  this  surely  shows  the  necessity  of  prayer,  for  if  I  go  to  a  place  of 
worship  wiUiout  imploring  a  blessing,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
I  should  be  sent  empty  away. 
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KOT  ▲  MDHTTB  TO  SFAEl! 

''  Not  a  minute  to  s^re,** 

While,  with  madd'ning  career. 
Men  hasten  their  incense  to  pour 

At  the  fSedr  shrine  of  Fashioni 

Or  Pleasure,  or  Passion, 
And  Mammon,  their  god,  to  adore  ! 

^  Not  a  minute  to  spare  " 

For  the  children  of  care, 
Their  patient  endurance  to  aid  !— 

*'  Not  a  minute  to  spare  *' 

To  breathe  forth  a  prayer 
By  the  bed  where  the  dying  is  laid ! 

"  Not  a  minute  "  to  hear 

The  tale  of  despair 
From  the  wretched,  the  suflTring,  the  vile ; 

To  teach  them  to  lave 

In  Siloam's  wave 
Souls  that  sorrow  and  guilt  do  defile  ! 

"  Not  a  minute  "  to  pause, 

Ere  the  curtain  withdraws 
Which  eternity  veils  from  our  sight  ? 

In  that  moment  sublime 

Fly  the  trifles  of  Time, 
As  the  clouds  at  the  c<miing  of  light ! 

"  Not  a  minute  "  to  ponder, 

In  love  and  in  wonder, 
How  Jesus  our  safety  secured, — 

And,  despising  the  shame. 

Lost  man  to  ledaim, 
How  meekly  Uie  cross  he  endured. 

"  Not  a  minute"  to  read 

In  the  sure  title-deed 
That  describes  our  possessions  in  heaven ! 

"  Not  a  minute  "  to  drink, 

Though  you  lie  at  its  brink. 
Of  the  stream  from  the  Kock  that  was  riven ! 

**  Not  a  minute  '*  to  gaze 

On  the  transient  displays 
Of  the  bliss  which  each  ransom'd  one  shares,- 

To  catch  some  stray  beams 

Of  the  glory  that  streams 
From  the  mansion  which  Jesus  prepares ! 

Hath  the  sailor  no  hour, 

Ere  the  tempest  yet  lour, 
To  gaze  on  his  bright  guiding  star  ? 

Will  the  warrior  not  stay. 

Ere  he  enters  the  iray. 
His  armour  to  gird  for  the  war  ? 

See !  the  miser,  by  stealth. 

Though  in  haste  to  get  wealth, 
Can  many  a  moment  afford 

Greater  gains  to  devise, 

And,  with  covetous  eyes, 
To  count  o'er  his  glittering  hoard' 
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Oh !  my  brother,  beware ! 

"  Not  a  minute  to  spare  '* 
From  the  world,  with  its  pleasures  or  toil, 

Must  betoken  a  heart 

Unto  self  set  apart, 
Which  Satan  himself  claims  for  spoil 

Ifwithfiliallove 

To  our  Father  above 
Our  hearts  to  overflowing  be  fill'd, 

Is  softening  the  woe 

Of  our  brother  below 
Will  that  love,  like  the  dew,  be  distiU'd. 

Then,  what  seems  to  us  loss 

For  the  sake  of  the  cross 
Shall  be  paid  by  a  costlier  price  j 

For  when  Jesus  shall  come. 

And  shall  gather  us  home, 
It  will  seem  but  a  slight  sacrifice. 

APPEALS  TO  CONSCIENCE. 

If  men  could  but  be  convinced  that  all  their  actions,  are,  as  it  were,  pho- 
tographed in  God's  book  of  remembrance,  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  pro- 
duced as  unerring  evidence  against  them,  how  guarded  would  be  their 
conduct.  Try  for  a  moment  and  depict  what  has  occurred  to  you  during 
the  last  month,  and  say,  if  you  would  like  all  the  circumstances  that  have 
happened  to  vou  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  ?  No,  you  would  shrink 
at  the  bare  idea  of  the  thing ;  then,  my  dear  reader,  pause,  and  become  cir- 
cumspect and  watchful ;  think  well  before  you  act,  and  consider  how  if  you 
yield  to  certain  temptations,  they  would  bear  examination  if  minutely  re- 
presented as  a  picture. 

WE  MUST  FIGHT  FIR9  WITH  FIRE. 

We  know  that  our  instrumentality  is  feeble,  but  our  trust  is  in  God,— 
our  prayer,  "  God  speed  the  right."  We  have  faith  in  our  principles.  I 
remember  reading  of  a  missionary,  who  was  crossing  a  prairie  to  his  desti- 
nation. You  know  what  a  prairie  is :  some  of  them  are  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  seventy  in  breadth.  Very  often  in  the  month  of  September, 
feaHul  fires  occifr  in  them  ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  parties  crossing 
them  at  such  times,  .to  escape  the  flames.  When  a  party  of  travellers  disco- 
ver a  fire  in  the  distance,  they  save  themselves  by  pulling  up  the  long 
grass  in  a  circle,  and  then  setting  it  on  fire  'ai*ound  them ;  and  that  causes 
the  fire  to  pass  on  and  they  are  rescued.  Some  of  the  party  I  read  of 
cried  out,  "Look— look — look  1  the  prairie  is  on  fire  !  The  fire  is  coming ! 
we  are  lost,  lost,  lost !  We  shall  all  be  burned,  and  our  corpses  will  be 
left  here."  The  wife  clung  to  her  husband,  the  husband  to  his  wife— the 
the  mother  to  her  child,  and  the  brother  to  his  sister  j  and  they  sat  down 
in  mute  despair.  At  length  an  old  trapper  said,  "  Up,  up,  we  must  fight 
fire  with  fire.  Let  every  man,  woman,  and  child  work.  Pull  up  the  grass 
in  a  circle— larger  yet —larger  yet— larger  yet.  Every  one  pull  up.  I  feel 
now  the  first  flurfi  of  the  heat  upon  my  brow,  like  the  first  blusn  of  the 
simoon  of  the  desert.  Now  bring  the  fire  apparatus  ?"  They  brought  it, 
and  found  they  had  but  two  matches.  Hastily  they  took  one  and  struck  it. 
It  fiuled.  They  had  but  one  match  left— only  one— a  feeble  instrumental- 
ity. They  felt  it  was  their  last  hope.  The  good  missionary,  bending  his 
noble  brow,  and  holding  that  feeble  slender  agent  in  his  finders,  said. 
"Grod  help  us  for  his  own  sake.  Help  us!  If  it  be  thy  will,  help  us  !" 
And  they  all  said  as  their  hearts  prompted,  "Amen!"  They  kneeled 
praying,  the  fire  coming  rushing,  roaring  on  within  half  a  mile  of  them. 
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Aud  this  single  match  was  their  last  earthly  ho|>e.  They  prayed,  thej 
helieved,  they  struck  the  match— it  caught  fire,  it  was  igmted.  Away 
went  the  prairie  fire  from  them  in  a  circle,  and  they  all  escaped.  Brethren, 
wo  are  nghtingfire  with  fire.  Our  iustruments  are  as  feeble  as  that 
single  match.  When  we  put  forth  our  agencies  let  us  say,  '^  God  help  ut, 
if  it  be  thy  will  help  us— for  thy  name*s  sake  help  us !"  And  by-and- 
bye  we  shall  be  standing  in  the  circle,  whilst  the  fire  rages  banulesslj 
around  us — we,  and  those  rescued  and  saved  by  our  instrumentality.  May 
God  grant  it  for  his  own  name's  sake.    Farewell !  Gouoh. 

THB  CIRCASSIANS. 

The  ignorance  that  generally  prevails  in  England  with  regard  to 
all  countries  with  which  we  are  not  brought  into  immediate  contact 
has  led  to  the  massing  together  of  the  inl^bitants  of  the  vast  moun- 
tain region  of  the  Caucasus  under  the  common  name  of  Circassians, 
and  al^  to  the  idea  that  they  are  connected  with  one  another  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  Highland  clans  were,  with  doubtlea 
many  internal  feuds,  but  still  substantially  the  same  in  race,  and  likely 
to  be  easily  induced  to  embark  in  a  common  cause.  It  is  impoesible 
to  imagine  a  more  erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  The  inhabitants  <d 
Caucasus  belong  to  so  many  different  stocks  that,  except  in  a  fev 
instances,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  their  origin.  Their 
languages  are  numerous,  and  rarely  intelligible  to  each  other  ;  and  evoi  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  although  the  creed  of  Islam  predominates,  it  is  not 
universal,  nor,  in  the  western  parts  especially,  it  is  of  any  other  than  very 
recent  date.  The  very  name  Tschericess,  or  Circassian,  is  a  sobriquet, 
meaning  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  Greek  klefj^,  or  highwayman ;  aod, 
as  in  the  paraUel  case,  it  is  applied  to  some  tribes  by  their  neighbours,  bat 
to  none  by  themselves.  In  its  strictest  use  it  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Bussians  designate  the  tribes  of  the  Kabarda,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  rivers  Malka  and  Terek  ;  but  traces  of  it  also  appear 
in  the  name  Tscherkess-kjerman  (Robber's  Castle),  in  the  Crimea,  and  in 
the  town  Tscherkask,  on  the  Don.  This  last  was  a  settlement  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century  during  the  reign  of  the  Czar  I  wan  Wasilie- 
witz  I.  The  Turks  had  made  an  expedition  against  Astrakhan,  and  to 
oppose  them  he  bethought  himself  of  sending  for  5000  of  the  piratical  ad- 
venturers who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  Lower  Dnieper,  descendants,  for 
themost  part,  of  refugees  from  Red  Bussia.  These,  in  conjunction  with  a 
body  of  Don  Cossaclu,  totally  defeated  the  Turks,  and,  after  the  Tict(»T, 
were  established  in  a  locality  whence  they  could  most  adraatageouuy 
pursue  their  usual  habits  at  the  expense  of  their  comm(m  enemy. 

LOST  AT  THB  DOOR. 

We  may  be  almost  home  and  yet  lost.  The  bridge  may  break  down 
just  as  we  are  placing  upon  it  our  last  step.  We  may  say  to  ourselves, 
**  This  is  the  last  time  I  will  do  this,"  and  yet  this  very  act  may  be  seized 
upon  as  the  point  around  which  divine  wrath  may  collect.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  penultimate  of  the  hexameter  of  life  was  the  syllable  on  which  the 
accent  of  judgment  particularly  falls.  A  short  time  since  a  party  of 
travellers  on  descending  Mount  Wasliington  became  lost,  and  groped 
about  till  one  in  the  number,  a  yoimg  woman  of  delicate  constitution,  sank 
down  from  exhaustion,  and  died.  One  drop  of  water  might  have  saved 
her ;  certainly  the  warmth  of  home  would  have  restored  her  to  health.  But 
she  died  on  the  spot  just  as  daylight  was  breaking;  and  when  a  few  moments 
afterwards  her  companions  were  able  to  look  around,  they  found  that  they 
were  standing  but  a  few  rods  from  the  hotel  which  they  had  left.  Thkt 
WERE  LOST  AT  THB  VERY  DOOR.  And  now  comes  to  us  the  question,  Is 
there  any  safety  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  heaven  alone  ?  Can  we  rest  in 
safety  when  at  any  moment  we  may  lose  sight  of  our  home,  and  sink 
in  exhaustion  1    Watch,  therefore,  anp  strive. — Episcopal  JRecorder, 
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TODMORDEN  CIRCUIT. 

Two  sermons  were  preached  on 
Sunday,  January  20th,  1850,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Weston  of  Manchester,  in 
Bridge-street  Chapel,  and  collections 
made  on  behalf  of  our  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions. 

A  public  missionary  meeting  was 
held  on  the  following  evening,  in  the 
same  place,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
William  Ingham  of  Mankinholes,  and 
addressed  by  the  Revs.  J.  Standrin 
(Primitive  Methodist),  A.  Weston, 
and  C.  Wright  of  Bacuo.  Ou  the 
following  evening,  a  public  meeting 
waa  also  held  at  Cornholme,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs. 
Mr.  Horsfield  (Baptist),  J.  Standrin, 
and  B.  Wright.  The  Rev.  W.  Jackson 
presided. 

The  sermons  and  addresses  at  all 
these  services,  were  of  the  right  kind 
—  practical  and  energetic  The  col- 
lections were  a  little  more  than  those 
of  last  year. 

January  25th,  1856. 


HULL  CIRCUIT. 
Anniversary  Services.^  On  the 
Lord's-day,  the  20th  ultimo,  two 
very  excellent  sermons  were  preached 
in  the  Association  Chapel,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Mann  of  Norwich ;  in  the 
morning,  founded  upon  Heb.  iv.  16, 
in  which  he  very  delightfully  and  elo- 
quently discoursed  about  the  "  throne 
of  grace,"  in  the  evening  upon  Acls 
xi.  19 — ^21.  The  subject  was  the 
preaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the 
people  of  Antioch,  and  the  blessed 
effects  of  a  cordial  reception  of  the 
truth,  particularly  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  mere  intellectual  evidence  of 
the  facts  announced,  and  a  personal 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  ; 
the  whole  discourse  evinced  great 
pulpit  talent  and  earnestness.  The 
congregations  were  good— at  night 
the  chapel  was  crowded.  In  the  af- 
temooni  a  public  love-feast  was  held 
which  was  numerously  attended,  and 
it  was  felt  to  be  an  interesting  and 
profitable  occasion.  On  Monday 
evening  the  annual  tea-meeting  was 
held  in  the  large  room  at  the  Sailors' 
Institute.  The  ladies,  as  usual,  pre- 
pared an  excellent  tea — the  trays 
were  kindly  given.    In  consequence 


of  the  very  wet  weather,  not  so  many 
attended  as  were  expected.  After  the 
tables  were  removed,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  assembled.  Mr.  Nightingale, 
as  chairman,  after  making  a  tew  pre- 
liminary remarks,  called  upon  Mr. 
Wilson,  Reform  minister,  to  address 
the  meeting,  who  delivered  a  ijensible 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  his  great 
attachment  to  the  Association,  saying 
that,  as  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  their  community,  if  he  had  any 
prejudices,  they  were  in  favour  of 
this  Christian  body.  Alluding  to  the 
amalgamation,  of  which  he  highly 
approved,  he  humorously  characte- 
rised it  as  a  marriage  ceremony,  and 
would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Mann  were  the 
priest  to  perform  it  at  once.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
truth,  as  an  all  prevailing,  pervading 
principle.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macpher- 
son,  travelling  agent  of  the  Port  of 
Hull  Religious  Society,  addressed  the 
meeting,  in  a  pleasant,  instructive, 
and  interesting  manner.  He  compli- 
mented the  Association  for  being 
always  ready  to  countenance  the  So- 
ciety he  represents.  Mr.  Mann  next 
spoke.  His  speech  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  sanctified  platform  oratoi;y. 
He  took  occasion  in  a  most  ingenuous 
and  noble  way,  to  express  nis  real 
sorrow  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  to 
the  Association  before  his  conver- 
sion to  Reform  principles.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  heartily  wishing 
the  consummation  of  the  anialgama* 
tlon  at  the  best  time,  and  wittily  ob- 
served^ that  the  first  question  with  a 
marryinp^  priest  is,  not  whether  the 
parties  like  each  other,  but  who  is  to 
pay  the^c/  With  priestcraft  in  any 
form,  Mr.  Mann  has  evidently  no 
sympathy.  His  main  subiect,  bow- 
ever,  was  taking  up  an  iaea  thrown 
out  by  the  previous  speaker,  the 
mighty  results  of  a  first  benevolent 
thought,  which  he  admirably  illustra- 
ted by  the  cases  of  Luther,  Wesley — 
the  origin  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  that  of  the  Sunday 
School  Institution,  which  in  his  own 
nervous  and  commanding  style  of 
eloquence,  told  greatly  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  ox  his  audience. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Newsome  (Primitive  Methodist),  who 
in  a  fervent,  pious,  and  faithful  ad- 
dressy  urged   the   vast   necessity  of 
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untiriD||^  zeal  in  seeking  the  salvation 
of  perishing  sinners.  Mr.  Giliatt, 
Port  of  Hull  missionary,  concluded 
the  addresses,  in  a  short  speech,  full 
of  pathos,  sweetness,  and  simplicity. 
The  Doxology  having  been  sung,  the 
meeting  broke  up,  everybody  appa- 
rently pleased  ana  profited. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  according 
to  a  notice  given  on  tne  previous 
Monday,  another  tea-party  assembled 
iu  Mason-street  Chapel  school-room, 
to  make  the  best  of  the  provisions  un- 
consumed  at  the  former  one.  The  at- 
tendance was  much  better  than  antici- 
pated. After  the  tea,  the  friends  were 
Srofitably  addressed  by  the  chairman, 
lessrs.  Elm  and  Cooper,  Reformers, 
and  Messrs.  Steal  and  Cosgrave,  As- 
sociationists.  It  was  truly  a  delightful 
occasion.  The  friends  connected 
with  the  chapel  duly  appreciate  the 
kind  attendance  of  the  Reformers 
during  these  services,  some  of  whom 
assisted  in  providing  trays.  Collec- 
tions were  made  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday.  This  anniversary  occasion 
will  be  remembered  with  great  satis- 
faction and  with  gratitude  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good. 


LEVER  STREET  CIRCUIT, 
MANCHESTER. 

Our  Missionary  Bazaar  in  Gould- 
street  Sunday-school,  has  come  off 
most  satisfactorily.  The  teachers  and 
friends  have  displayed  great  tact, 
taste,  zeal,  and  industry  in  their  ar- 
rangements. The  school-room  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  variegated 
drapery,  festoons  of  artificial  flowers, 
and  diminutive  allied  banners,  while 
appropriate  mottos  met  the  eye  at 
every  turn. 

The  room  was  opened  for  the  sale  of 
articles  on  the  24tn  of  December,  and 
on  several  evenings  during  the  Christ- 
mas week.  The  stalls  were  presided 
over  by  the  Misses  Whyatt,  Howe, 
Mesdames  Whitham,  Soulby,  Tarrant, 
and  Jones,  Miss  Rushwortb,  Miss 
Gould,  Miss  Davies,  and  Mrs.  Roger- 
son.  After  all  expenses  have  been 
paid,  there  is  a  nett  balance  of  50/1 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mission  funds. 

Many  of  our  Sunday-schools  have 
been  holding  their  Christmas  and  New- 
year  Anniversaries,  —  Lever-street, 
Gould-street,  Oldham-road,  Moston, 
Blackley,  and  Coly hurst ;  the  attend- 
ance at  each  was  very  large,  and  the 


proceed ings  of  great  interest*  An  ag- 
gregate of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
persons  were  drawn  together  by  the 
attraction  of  Sabbath-school  influ- 
ences. Encouraged  by  the  past,  they 
take  courage,  and  brace  their  en^cgiei 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  ' 
H.  Tarrant. 


On  Sunday,  October  28th,  1855, 
two  sermons  were  preached  in  Lever- 
street  chapel,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gut- 
tridge,  when  collections  were  made  on 
behalf  of  our  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  In  the  evening  the  chapel 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  Juve- 
nile -missionary  meeting  was  hdd  in 
the  same  place,  on  the  same  day. 
Mr.  B.  Chappell  occupied  the  chair. 
Interesting  statements  were  made 
respecting  'the  missionary  eflbrti 
in  our  dinerent  schools,  by  their  res- 
pective representatives,  Nlessrs.  Top- 
ping, Marsh,  Clift,  Craston.and  Howe, 
and  telling  speeches  were  subsequent- 
ly delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge 
and  A.  Gilbert,  the  deservedly  res- 
pected superintendent  of  our  circuit 

It  was  truly  a  time  of  refreshiug 
from  the  presence  of  the  GM  of  mis- 
sions. It  was  no  easy  matter  to  refrain 
from  giving  vent  to  one's  feelings,  as 
the  hundreds  of  youthful  voices  in 
full  chorus,  sang, 

Waft,  waft  ye  winds  the  story. 
And  yon,  ye  waters  roll,  &c. 

On  the  following  evening  the  public 
meeting  was  held,  Mr.  Swdlow,  senr. 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs, 
Kirkham,  Howe,  Lowe,  Taylor, 
Hands,  Rush  worth,  Chappell,  Fotber- 

g"ll,  and  the  Revs.  G.  Hmde,  Barton, 
uttridg^e,  Wolfenden,  Breeden,  Pat- 
terson, &c.  &c.  The  addresses  were 
highly  intellectua1,spiritual,  and  prac- 
tical. The  attendance  and  collections 
were  considerablv  in  advance  of  last 
year.  On  the  whole,  it  was  one  of 
the  best  Missionary  anniversaries  we 
have  had  in  the  circuit. 

May  He  who  has  proniised  to  give 
His  Son  the  heathen  for  His  inheri- 
tance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  His  possession,  |^rant  that 
it  may  be  the  omen  of  still  greater 
things. 

B.  Chappell. 
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CAMELFORD.  WADEBRIDGE, 
AND  BODMIN  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  Editor,— Dear  Sir, 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  work  of  God 
is  still  progressing  in  this  circuit. 
Since  my  last  communication,  we 
have  experienced  many  "  times  of 
refreshing  coming  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord." 

On  the  26th  of  Decemher  last  we 
bad  a  Society  tea-meeting  at  Lost- 
withiel,  in  order  to  gather  the  young 
converts  together.  About  160  friends 
met  on  the  occasion,  in  a  large  room, 
which  had  previously  heen  tastefully 
decorated  with  evergreens,  &c.  hy  our 
young  friends,  who  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  enlivening  of  the 
meeting,  by  singing  revival  pieces 
during  tea ;  after  which,  we  held  a 
Band  meeting,  when  many  spoke  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  testified  to 
the  power  of  Christ  on  earth  to  for- 

five  sins.  Many  declared  it  was  the 
est  Christmas  they  had  ever  experi- 
enced, and  some  said,  they  had  never 
spent  a  happy  one  until  then.  It  was 
truly  a  delightful  meeting:  ''the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
such  a  blessing  poured  out,  that  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  receive  it;"  but 
the  best  of  all  was  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  one  poor  sinner,  fully  aware 
that  she  was  not  in  the  same  st^te  as 
those  to  whom  she  had  been  listening, 
and  feeling  her  need  of  a  Saviour, 
cried  aloud  for  mercy,  and,  after 
struggling  some  time  with  the  enemy, 
while  the  servants  of  God  were  pray- 
ing* she  was  led  to  venture  her  all  on 
the  Saviour,  "who  bore  her  griefs, 
and  carried  her  sorrows,"  and  ny  so 
doing  was  made  happy  in  the  Lord, 
and  went  home  rejoicing.  That  meet- 
ing will  be  long  remembered. 

On  the  31st  of  December  we  met 
together  to  hold  a  watch-night  ser- 
vice, and  at  that  solemn  time,  while 
in  the  sanctuary  watching  and  pray- 
ing* during  the  last  moments  of  the 
departing  year,  a  hallowing  influence 
pervaded  our  assembly,  and  another 
soul  was  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  The  chapel  has  become  too 
straight  for  the  Lord's  worshippers, 
many  being  obliged  to  stand  during 
service  each  Sabbath  evening.  Last 
Sunday  but  one  we  held  the  quarterly 
love-feast,  as  usual,  after  the  evening 
service,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  about  140  persons,  who  had 
each  come  to  the  determination,  "  as 


for  me,  I  will  serve  the  Lord."  It 
was  truly  a  feast  of  love :  the  love  of 
God  was  shed  abroad  richly  in  many 
hearts,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
"rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and 
full  of  glory."  Last  Sabbath  evening 
several  were  *'  anxiously  inquiring 
their  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces 
thitherward,*'  and  last  nipht  they 
were  found  again  in  God  s  house, 
earnestly  seeking  salvation,  so  that 
the  Spirit  is  still  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  **  convincing 
them  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment" 

At  New  Ebenezer  chapel,  too,  (a 
country  chapel  about  two  miles  from 
Lostwithiel)  there  is  a  glorious  work 
commenced.  For  three  weeks  the 
friends  held  special  services,  without 
seeing  any  fruit  to  their  labours, 
nevertheless,  they  persevered  in  their 
**  work  of  faith,  ana  labour  of  love," 
and  **  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,"  and  "  in  the 
name  of  their  God  setting  up  their 
banners,"  they  have  at  length  pre- 
vailed against  the  enemy,  the  devil  is 
been  driven  from  his  strongholds; 
more  than  thirty  souls  have  already 
exchanged  the  bondage  of  sin  for  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  and 
we  are  expecting  many  more.  Hard- 
hearted sinners  and  stubborn  back- 
sliders are  already  trembling.  Praiie 
the  Lord. 

At  Bodmin,  six  individuals,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  being  on  the  Lord  s 
side,  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  his 
people,  saying,  this  ''people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  their  God  my  God.** 

At  Wadebridge,  too,  the  work  is 
still  going  on.  About  thirty  persons 
have  now  **  come  out  from  among  the 
ungodly,"  and  identified  themselves 
with  the  followers  of  Jesus,  bv  uniting 
themselves  with  us  in  church  fellow- 
ship. May  the  Lord  keep  those  faith- 
ful who  have  *'  put  their  hand  to  the 
Gospel  plough,"  and  increase  the 
number  daily,  so  that  '*  the  little  one 
may  become  a  thousand,  and  the 
small  one  a  strong  nation."  Mav  the 
time  speedily  arrive  when  "  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  God  and  his  Christ," 
and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory.    Amen. 

Rd.  Wakefield. 

Lostwithiel,  Jan.  22nd,  1856. 
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WOOLWICH. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  dore  of  peace  rtill  horers  over 
our  circuit,  and  the  sun  of  prosperity 
18  sending  forth  his  genial  rays.  We 
are  improving  spiritually,  numeri- 
cally, and  financially.     I  informed 

you,  in  a  recent  communication,  that 
we  were  making  an  effort  to  raise 
money  for  the  painting,  &c.,  of  our 
Beresford-street  Chapel.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  has  been  felt  for  several 
rears;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  now  inform  you  our  object  is  ac- 
complished. Our  chapel  is  painted, 
and  we  have  raised  all  the  money  re- 
quired to  defrajr  the  expenses.  We 
have  now,  I  think,  as  beautiful  a 
chapel  as  any  in  Woolwich. 

Tne  re-opening  services  were  held 
on  Sunday,  December  30th,  1855, 
when  two  excellent  sermons  were 
preached;  that  in  the  morning  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Eckett,  of  London,  Con- 
nexional  Secretary,  and  that  in  the 
evening  by  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter,  of 
London,  Editor.  The  congregations 
were  good.  The  sermons  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  collections 
exceeded  our  expectations.  On  Mon- 
day, January  14th,  1856,  we  held  a 
public  tea  meeting  and  bazaar,  the 
interest  of  which  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  our  choir,  who  during  the 
evening  sung  several  appropriate  an- 
thems.  The  tea  being  over,  and 
nearly  all  the  goods  in  the  ba- 
zaar being  sold,  we  commenced  the 
meeting. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Trewin, 
was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  chair. 
He  gave  a  beautiful  introductory 
speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  seve- 
ral interesting  particulars  connected 
with  the  chapel  from  the  time  of  its 
erection.  He  then  called  upon  the 
circuit  minister  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, who  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
serving  God  and  supporting  his  cause 
from  a  fixed  Christian  principle,  in 
opposition  to  that  selfishness  and  in- 
stability which  characterizes  too  many 
Srofessed  Christians  at  the  present 
ay.  He  concluded  by  urging  the 
friends  to  make  a  personal  and  united 
effort  to  let  the  sittings  of  our  beauti- 
tiful  chapel. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wenn  (Primitive  Metho- 
dist), who  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  utility  of  social  meetings  when  | 


convened  and  conducted  on  Scriptu* 
ral  basis,  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  ^ety. 

The  meeting  closed  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  was  said  to  bave  been 
the  largest  and  best  meeting  for 
many  years.  Since  the  meeting,  wis 
have  let  several  sittings,  and  had  in- 
dications of  increasing  prosperity. 

Yours  sincerely,    T.  Rothwell. 
January  23rd,  1856. 


CLITHEROE. 

For  more  than  two  years  tbe  town 
of  CHtheroe  has  been  suffering  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent,  caused  by 
the  stoppage  of  a  large  print  works, 
and  during  tbe  last  twelve  months 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  bave  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  deameA 
of  provisions.  At  our  September 
quarterly  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  our  yearly  tea-meetinff  on 
Christmas-day,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
circuit  funds.  Many  of  the  friends, 
and  among  them  some  who  are  not 
prone  to  despond,  were  in  doubt  as 
to  the  result,  owing  to  the  public  dis- 
tress. Two  or  three  females  com- 
menced a  canvass  for  trays,  and 
money  subscriptions,  with  which  to 
supply  the  trays,  wlien  presently,  io 
the  joy  and  surprise  of  all,  thev  not 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite number  of  trays,  but  also  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be 
added  to  the  proceeds  ;  seventeen 
trays  were  promised,  when  another 
ouestion  suggested  itself,  ''how  will 
tbe  people  be  able  to  buy  the  tic- 
kets?" Though  the  day  was  wet 
and  unfavourable  without,  by  balf- 
past  four  o'clock  all  was  bright  and 
cheering  within  our  large  school- 
room. The  tables  were  abundandy 
supplied  with  creature  comforts,  and 
considerably  more  people  were  assem- 
bled than  could  be  accommodated  at 
the  first  sittijig,  so  that  the  tables  were 
nearly  filled  a  second  time.  Many 
old  friends,  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
the  time  to  Blackburn,  Manchester, 
Accrington,  Rochdale,  and  other 
places,  were  to  be  seen  at  the  festire 
board,  talking  over  with  mingled 
emotion  the  reminiscences  of  happier 
days.  Tea  over,  and  tables  removed, 
parties  began  t»  arrange  themselves 
for  the  puMic  meeting.  At  six  o'clock, 
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when  our  minister  opened  the  meet- 
ingf,  and  proposed  that  our  old  friend 
M  r.  John  Broadly  preside,  every  seat 
was  occupied,  and  many  were  stand- 
ing in    the  aisles.      Addresses  were 
delivered  hy  all  the  local  preachers 
present,   Mr,  Spencer,  of  Rochdale, 
and   others.    Recitations  were  given 
by    several  Sunday-school   children, 
and  the  choir  enlivened  the  meeting 
with   their  able  performances;   and 
"what  was  to  us  matter  of  no  little 
praise,  most  of  the  music  (which  was 
of  a  high  order)  was  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion   by  our  es- 
teemed chorist,  Mr.  John  Hayhurst. 
The  proceeds,  23/.  12*.  6r/.,  was  the 
largest  sum  ever  realized  at  a  tea- 
meeting  in  Clitheroe,  and  what  is  to 
be    regarded  as  of  still  greater  im- 
portance,   the    moral    and  religious 
influence  produced  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  we  trust  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  felt*    I  may  add,  that  at 
two  of  our  principle  countrv  places, 
LtOivmoorand  Bradford,  similar  meet- 
ing's   were  held  at  the  same    time, 
w^hich  were  crowded  to  excess,  and 
attended  with  the  blessing  of  God. 
Thus  in  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
trials  and  difficulties,  tlie  Lord  has 
made  us  glad  with  the  visitations  of 
his    mercy.    May  our  gratitude  and 
zeal  correspond  with  the  aboundings 
of    his  love;  may  the  Spirit  of  His 
grace  revive  in  our  hearts  the  flame 
of    piety»    and    make    manifest    the 
savour   of  His  knowledge   by  us  in 
every  part  of  our  circuit. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 

W.  Bartle,  Sec. 
P.S.  If  you  can  conveniently  find 
a  place  in  the  magazine  for  next 
ntionth  for  this  little  bit  of  intelligence 
from  an  obscure  corner  of  our  vine- 
yard, you  will  much  oblige  by  its  in- 
sertion. W.  P. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
The  annual  tea  festival  on  behalf 
of  our  chapel  fund  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics*  Hall  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1855.  According  to  the  wonted 
liberality  of  our  friends,  most  of  the 
travs  were  furnished  jgratuitously, 
and  in  a  most  bountiful  manner. 
Rarely  have  we  witnessed  such  rich- 
ness, variety,  and  abundance  on  such 
an  occasion.  As  usual,  there  was  a 
good  attendance — three  hundred  and 
thirty- three  persons  sat  down  to  tea. 


The  greatest  order  and  decorum 
prevailed,  and  all  appeared  to  be 
much  gratified.  After  tea  the  circuit 
preacher  occupied  the  chair,  and 
interesting  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Backhouse  (Inde- 
pendent), and  by  Messrs.  J.  Ripley 
(Temperance  lecturer),  J.  Goodhind 
(Primitive),  and  C.  Fern  (Wesleyan). 
During  the  evening  the  choir  of  our 
chapel  sang  several  pieces  which  had 
been  selected  for  tne  occasion,  and 
altogether  the  meeting  was  of  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  character. 
The  proceeds  of  the  tea,  including 
subscriptions  and  donations,  amount 
to  20/.  ^  You  will  be  glad  to  know, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  a  short  time  since  I 
received  from  your  old  friend,  the 
Rev.  J.  Flesher,  who  is  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clark,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  that  Chris- 
tian lady  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt  on  our  chapel.  For  this  our 
friends  were  very  tnankful,  and  the 
amount  was  promptly  remitted  by 
our  respected  chapel  steward  to  the 
mortgagee.  As  you  are  aware,  our 
friends  have  for  years  past  made 
noble  efforts  to  reduce  the  debt  on 
their  place  of  worship;  and,  con- 
sidering their  number  and  circum- 
stances, it  is  surprising  that  they 
have  succeeded  so  well.  The  original 
debt  was  1,203/.,  and  now  the  en- 
tire debt  is  700/.  From  their  pre- 
sent position  our  friends  derive 
encouragement  and  hope.  May  the 
Lord  strengthen  us  for  further 
efforts,  and  grant  us  success. 

On  Lord's-day,  January  27th,  1856, 
appropriate  sermons  were  preached 
in  our  chapel  on  behalf  of  our  home 
and  foreip^n  missions;  in  the  moniing 
and  evenmg  by  the  Rev.  J.  Handley, 
of  York,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
Rev.  John  Clarke,  of  Stockton.  On 
the  following  evening  a  public  mis- 
sionary meeting  was  held.  Henry 
Fowler,  Esq.,  (Wesleyan)  occupied 
the  chair.  After  the  report  had  been 
read,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  Kevs.  J.  Buttrick  (Primitive),  B. 
Backhouse,  R.  Balgarnie  (Indepen- 
dents), J.  Clarke,  and  J.  Handley. 
The  meeting  was  continued  on  the 
following  evening,  and  Dr.  Murray 
(Episcopalian)  presided.  Addresses 
were  aelivered  by  our  esteemed 
brethren  Handley  and  Clarke,  and 
by  the  Revs,  D.  Adam  (Baptist)  and 
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J.  E.  Coulton  (Wesleyan).  Tliese 
meetings,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
were  tree  from  what  is  low  and 
trifling;  while  truly  cheerful,  they 
were  spiritual  and  serious.  The  ad- 
dresses were  characterised  by  in- 
telligence, «eal,  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness. The  congregations  were  good, 
and  the  collections  liberal.  Our  mis- 
sionary income  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
but  we  expect  it  will  be  equal  to,  if 
not  beyond,  that  of  last  year.  May 
all  our  churches  be  more  fully 
imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit. 
Amen.  Chablks  R.  Hoppbb. 

LAUNCESTON. 

Our  chapel  in  this  town  has  re- 
cently been  settled  in  trust,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
nexional  Chapel  Deed. 

The  trustees,  feelin|;  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  something  to  reduce 
the  chapel  debt,  have  resolved  to 
make  an  annual  effort  for  its  accom- 
plishment A  commencement  was 
made  on  Sunday,  January  6th,  when 
two  sermons  were  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Hands,  from  Tavistock, 
and  collections  were  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Trust  Fund.  On  the  following 
Thursday,  a  tea-meeting  was  held  in 
the  Western  Subscription  Room,  the 
trays  for  the  occasion  were  provided 
gratuitously.  After  tea,  our  respected 
friend,  Mr.  R.  J.  Gubbin,  of  Boyton, 


was  called  to  the  chair.  Interettiof 
and  appropriate  addresses  were  de- 
liverea  by  the  Revs.  Peter  ThompioD 
(Independent),  A.  Hands,  J.  Ward, 
and  J.  Chew,  Messrs.  Gill,  and  S. 
Hicks.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  pr^ 
sented  to  the  ladies  for  their  Taloable 
and  efficient  services,  also  lo  the 
chairman  for  his  kindness  in  |ire- 
siding  over  the  meeting.  A  stall  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  wu 
opened  for  sale  during  the  afternooi, 
which,  considering  the  shottoeisof 
the  time  allowed  for  iu  prepantioD, 
reflected  much  credit  upon  the  dili- 
gent and  persevering  endeavours  of 
the  ladies.  By  way  of  gathering  up 
the  fragments  that  remained,  tbt 
nothing  should  be  lost,  a  refreshment 
stall  was  opened  at  the  close  of  tbe 
meeting,  wnere  a  cup  of  coffee,  4t, 
might  be  had  without  anv  spedfie 
charge,  it  being  fully  left  to  the 
generous  impulse  of  those  who 
partook  thereof  to  give  what  they 
pleased.  The  proceeds  amoanted  to 
about  20/.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
result  of  this  first  effort  has  bm 
gratifying  to  all  concerned,  m 
offers  encouragement  to  renewed 
effort  for  the  gradual  redaction  aDd 
final  extinction  of  the  chapel  debt 

Haste,  happy  day ;  the  time  I  long  to  tn. 
When  free  from,  debt  each  houie  d  G«fl 
shall  be. 

James  Waid. 


POET 

•*Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
List,  O  list,— 'tis  Jesus  calling:, 

ThouffhU  of  mercy  fill  His  breast ; 
If  thou'rt  weary,  heavy  laden, 

Come,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest. 
Though  thy  sins  may  reach  to  heaven, 

Tliong^  thou  art  guilty  and  condemned, 
Thou  may'st  flreely  be  forgiven. 

If  by  all  the  world  contemned. 
When  with  care  and  grief  afQicted, 

Tempest-toss'd  on  life's  dark  sea, 
A  haven,  where  thy  soul  may  anchor. 

Ready  is  prepared  for  thee. 
But  'tis  only  those,  who  feeling 

Sin  a  burden  hard  to  bear, 
"Who  can  come  to  Christ  for  healing, 

Or  expect  his  love  to  share. 
Kow,  then— while  to-day  is  fleeting, 

Listen  te  the  Saviour's  voice. 
Cast  thy  heavy  load  upon  him. 

In  His  righteousness  rejoice. 
Come  in  youth,  ere  sin  hath  hardened. 

Or  dark  guilt  thy  soul  deprave. 
Come  to  Jesus,  and  be  pardoned, 

Prove  His  willingness  to  save. 
Come  in  manhood,  time  is  fleeing. 

Make  not  health  and  strength  thy  trust ; 
ChtUea, 


RY. 

laden,  and  I  will  jfiveyou  rest."  JftrfMiS. 
Soon  Death's  summons  ra  ay  be  given, 

And  thou'rt  levelled  with  the  dost 
Come  in  old  age,  care  hath  furrowed 

Many  a  wrinkle  on  thy  brow, 
And  thy  head  with  age  is  whitened, 

And  thy  steps  are  feeble  now. 
Thou  mayest  not  be  spared  to  niimter, 

Threescore  years  and  ten  below ; 
Haste,  O  haste,  to  win  God's  favour, 

He  alone  can  life  bestow. 
.Come  in  health,— 0  come  while  rsaion 

Doth  her  empire  still  retain ; 
Come,  ere  sickness  shall  assail  thee,    , 

And  thou'rt  racked  with  torturinf  p*»' 
Come  at  once,  while  Christ  ii  waitiuft 

This  may  thy  last  offer  be. 
Come,  enjoy  the  rest  provided. 

Which  to  every  one  is  free. 
Now,  then— cast  away  thy  bordeoi 

And  enjoy,  through  Jesu's  love, 
Rest  on  earth— a  foretaste  only. 

Of  that  final  rest  above. 
For  in  Heaven  no  sin  can  enter. 

Pain  and  death  will  then  be  o'er, 
Christ  for  every  one  hath  purchased, 

Perfect  rest  for  evtrmort.  ,,  . 
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THE  PtJLPiT,  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  AGE. 
No.  n.    Its  Fukotiok. 

Thb  Pulpit  has  to  do  with  Man  as  a  Moral  Being,  unfolding  to  him 
Heaven's  grand  scheme  of  Human  recoTei*y,  and  inculcating  its  lessons 
of  practical  Morality.  What  the  Academic  Chair  is  to  the  Inquirer 
after  general  knowledge,  so  is  the  Pulpit  to  the  Inquirer  after  moral 
Truth  ;  the  one  exercises  its  fuxiction  in  informing  the  natural  under- 
standing, the  other  in  enlightening  the  Moral  reason  of  Man.  By 
the  one,  he  is  treated  simply  as  an  intelligent  Being,  by  the  other,  as  a 
subject  of  Divine  Government^  and  an  Heir  of  immortality.  Cowper 
has  beautifully  described  ih^  function  of  the  Pulpit,  in  one  t>f  the 
most  asking  passciges  6f  <<  the  Tadk  t  "-^ 

**  There  stands  the  Messenger  of  truth*    there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies.    His  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  dear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thanders :  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  fieaee. 
fie  'stablishes  the  strone,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  hinds  the  broken  heart. 
And  armM  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Brk^ht  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  War, 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect." 

The  ministrations  of  the  Pulpit,  when  its  function  is  honestly  exer- 
cised, are  adapted  to  Humanity  in  all  its  varied  phases^  Whatever 
the  moral  aspect  under  which  Man  is  viewed,  the  evangelical  Pulpit 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  him  in  that  aspect,  llie 
principle  of  adaptation  is,  as  fully  and  strikingly,  exemplified  in  this 
moral  instrumentality  as  in  any  of  the  works  of  God. 

Ignorance  of  moral  and  religious  Truth  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Man's  fallen  state.  Jehovah,  speaking  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  in  relation  to  Israel,  cries,  "  My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge."  The  same  testimony  may  be  given 
with  respect  to  mankind  at  large.  Their  intellectual  faculties  are  buried 
in  the  dust  of  ignorance.  Want  of  Knowledge  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  their  virtues,  and  cuts  off  all  naeans  of  refined  enjoyment.  It 
thwarts  their  best  efforts,  it  stifles  their  noblest  aspirations.   The  bane- 
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fal  influence  of  this  Corse,  rests  both  on  the  mind  and  heart,  while 
Beason  and  Conscience  are  made  to  follow  as  Ciq)tives,  in  the  train  of 
the  Appetites.     What  a  pitiable  sight  1    With  moral  faculties  that 
claim  kindred  to  the  angels  of  God,  Man  is  reduced,  by  his  ignorance 
of  spiritual  truth,  to  the  pursuits  of  the  beasts  of  the  field !      With 
intellectual  powers  which,  in  some  rare  instances,  have  weighed  ^e 
Sun,  and  measured  the  Planetary  Spaces,  traced  Comets  in  their 
courses,  calculated  the  velocity  of   the    Sun-ray,  and  wielded  the 
lightnings,  he  is  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  a  moral  midnight — 
without  God  in  the  World.     He  retains  not  God  in  ail  his  thoughts. 
•His  life  is  spent  either  in  Vacancy,  which  preys  upon  his  heart's  core, 
or  in  a  Whirlpool  of  giddy  excitement,  caused  by  violent  currents 
of  lawless  Passion  and  unbridled  Appetite,  which  leave  him  no  time  for 
sober  thought.   Well  might  his  Creator  testify  against  him  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  addressed  to  the  chosen  people  : — ^<  The  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  do  not  consider."     Now,  the  function  of  the  Pulpit  is  to 
enlighten  Man,  to  cause  the  rays  of  spiritual  Truth  to  penetrate  the 
darkpess  in  which  he  is  envdoped.     The  Pulpit  is  designed  to  be  a 
centre  of  light  to  the  people,  equally  in  the  announcemant  of  phua 
truth,  and  in  the  exposition  of  difficult  passages.     Fanaticism  may  be 
^promoted  by  a  half-enlightened  Pulpit,  but  a  deep  and  elevated  Piety 
requires  a  larger  measure  of  enlightenment  in  the  ministry.    Hie 
reign  of   Christ  is,  under  God,  extended  only  by  the  diflusion  of 
Sacred  Truth.     ^^  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  "  are,  at  once,  the  instru- 
ments for  its  establishment,  and  the  symbols  of  its  stability.     The  true 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  best  fulfils   his  Mission  whcQ   he  strives 
most  to  carry  out  the  great  work  begun  by  his  Master,  of  giving, 
'^  eyesight  to  the  blind.''    It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  he 
who  ministers  in  holy  things  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  apt  to  teach,  eminently  fitted  either  to  expound  the  truth  or 
to  defend  it,  as  occasion  may  require.     As  the  Air  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  sunbeam  is  conveyed  to  the  eye  of  Sense,  so  the 
Pulpit  has  been  ordained  of  God  a  vehicle,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
rays  of  divine  truth  to  the  eye  of  the  Understanding.     And  that 
minister  best  fulfils  his  calling,  who  communicates  the  largest  amoaat 
of  saving  knowledge  and  presents  it,  most  nearly,  in  its  due  relation  to 
all  the  other  elements  in  the  system  of  Bevealed  Truth.     But  it  must 
be  knowledge^  not  the  semblance  of  it,  which  is  communicated.     There 
must  be  light  in  the  Pulpit,  but  not  mere  artificial  brilliancy  from 
Fireworks  of  the  Imagination,  it  must  be  the  pure  sunlight  of  Beve- 
lation.     Not  indeed  that  we  wish  to  exorcise  Imagination  from  the 
Pulpit,  we  would  only  restrict  it  to  the  illustration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Truth.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Truth,  has  been  de- 
manded of  the  Pulpit  by  the  state  of  Humanity  in  all  ages.     It  is  pre- 
eminently the  requirement  of  this.     But  how  has  it  been  answered  ? 
Why,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  the  problem  assigned  to  the  Pulpit  for  solu- 
tion, were  the  communication  of  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  Truth, 
consistent  with  the  salvation  of  the  Hearer ;  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  hest 
ascertained  principles  in  theological  Science  that  all  knowledge,  bejond 
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t  certun  point,  jeopardized  the  salvation  of  the  People.    The  Apostlea 

had  no  such  view.    They  countenanced  no  such  practice.   They^  indeed, 

i^eproached  the  people  for  being  mere  novices  in  the  truth,  when  they 

should  have  been  of  full  age*     ''  For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be 

teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again,  which  be  the  first 

principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of 

milk  and  not  of  strong  meat   For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is  unskilful 

in  the  word  of  righteousness:  for  he  is  a  babe.     But  strong  meat 

belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by  reason  of 

use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  distinguish  both  good  and  evil." 

Heb.  V.   13, 14.     Their  object  was  the  communication  of  the  largest 

measure  of  spiritual  knowledge,   in  order  to  the  formation  of  the 

noblest  types  of  Christian  character,  possible  in  the  present  state  of 

existence.     There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  individuals  being  saved, 

with  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  saving  truth,  but  this  is  no 

reas(m  why  it  should  be  meted  out  to  others  with  a  parsimonious 

hand.     Ministers,  above  all  other  teachers,   should  remember    the 

maxim  of  an  Apostle,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  also  give." 

They  should  so  exercise  the  function  of  the  Pulpit,  as  by  an  abundant 

communication  of  the  ^'  Word  of  life,"  to  send  forth  the  man  of  God 

**  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

An  ignorant  mind  when  turned  towards  the  subject  of  religion,  soon, 
if  left  to  itself,  becomes  the  prey  of  Superstition,     This  proneness  to 
Superstition  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  ancient  Nations 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  lai^er  portion  of  the  World.     But 
in  illustrating  the   subject,   we   have  no  need  to  trace  the  deve- 
lopment of  ancient  Paganism  in  Chaldea,  in  Egypt,  or  in   Greece. 
Superstition,  coeval  with  ignorance^   still  survives  where  spiritual 
Truth  is  unknown.     It  has  the  same  essential  character  in  all  ages. 
It  still  instals  the  Idol  in  the  place  of  the  True  God  ;  it  still  saps 
the  foundations  of  true  Virtue,  dries  up   the  sources  of  true  en^ 
joyment,  and  blights  the  best  prospects  of  man,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come.     Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the  present 
state  of  th6  Heathen  world  in  all  its  varieties  of  Error,  from  the  re- 
finements of  Hinduism  to  the  vulgar  practices  of  the  Superstitious 
worshippers  of  "  They  know  not  what,"  in  Western  and  in  Central 
Africa.     We  imagine  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  plain,  with 
dim  shadowy  mountains  around  us,  and  "  a  black  midnight  sky  above 
us."    The  plain  is  filled  with  Altars,  on  which  are  presented  victims 
of  every  ck^,  from  man  downwards.     Those  Altars  are  surrounded 
wiA  crowding  myriads,  who  vainly  implore  an  interest  in  the  bleeding 
victims.      Priests,  besmeared  with  gore,  perform  their  incantations 
before  the  shrines  of  "  gods  many  and  lords  many,"  while  congregated 
tribes  and   nationalities   ignorantly  pay    unstinted  homage  to  the 
Hydra  Imposture.   Alas !  for  human  wretchedness,  the  ready  credulity 
of  the  w6rshipper  contributes  nothing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice. 
In  one  part  of  the  plain  you  may  hear  the  half-stifled   cry  of  the 
worshipper  of  an  impersonal  Diety,  inquiring, — Where,   where   is 
Ood  my  Maker  ?    In  another,  a  group  of  earnest  devotees,  who  have 
trusted  in  their  victims  to  the  utter  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  ai^ 
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heard  crying,— What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  Thej  have  inquired 
for  God  their  Maker  at  the  shrine  of  eveiy  Idol,  they  have  inquired  for 
Salvation  at  the  Altar  of  every  bleeding  sacrifice,  but  equally  has  the 
Idol  and  the  Sacrifice  mocked  their  inquiries,  and  at  this  nuMn^it, 
after  nearly  6000  years  of  abortive  effort,  the  Heathen  world  is  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Salvation.  Anderson's  pictiire  of 
the  state  of  India,  is  a  sketch  of  Paganism  everywhere  ; 

•*  Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  yell ! 
Methought  that  loosened  fiends  unfurFd 
Their  burners  o'er  the  Eastern  world, 
And  from  the  tented  welkin  hurFd 
The  hissing  brands  of  Hell ! 
Hark  !  Cbromanders  bays  rebound  ! 
The  swelling,  sinkiDg,  dying  sound: 
Hark  !  hark !  it  roars  again ! 
I  mark  the  minsling  crowds  appear. 
Their  thrilling  ttiunders  reach  mine.ear^ 
AVith  accents  huma,n  toned  an^  elear^ 
Oh  i  'tis  the  voice  of  men  I  hear^ 
Loud  to  their  wooden  god  thev  raise 
Th^  elamoiirs  of  polluted  praise !  ^ 

What  a  mournful  scene  !  It  ipight,  make  a  Stoic  weep;  or  Warm  ^e 
Statue  into  sensibility.  Here  is  misery,  for  which^  Philosophy  has.  no 
comfort :  wretchedness,  fpir .  which, .  Civilization  has  no  aiitidpt^ 
But  the  Pulpit  has  a  Mission,  to  every  man.  ](ts  .ministrations 
are  adapted  to  every  <;ase.  This  Gospel  of  the,  kingdom,  mr^t  be 
preached  as  a  witness  to  fdl  nations,  The  function  of  the  Pul{Ht 
is,  to  {HTOclaim  the  true  God  before  the  shrine  of  every  Idol,  to  point 
the  deluded  devotee  of  every  Temple  thi^ughout  the  Heathen  world, 
to  the  great  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man^pd*  Its  mission  is  to  all 
lands,  especially  to  those  where  God  is  not  known,  where  Christ  is 
not  named»  '^How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  §ire.the  feet  pf  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  good^  that 
publisheth  peace,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Behold  thiy  God  reigneih  !" 

But  Superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  Pagan  worId4  Christendom  is 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  detestable  superstitions  that  ever  blighted 
the  earth.  We  allude  to  Popery,  which,  like  Paganism,  is  the  joint 
o£&pring  of  Ignorance  and  Corruption.  And  the  grossest  forms 
of  Paganism  are  not  a  greater  departure  firom  Primeval  Revelation, 
than  Popery  is  from  the  principles  of  the  written  Word  of  Truth. 
By  this  foul  Apostacy,  the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel  has  been  cor* 
rupted,  and  its  spirituality,  sensualised.  Grown,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Roman  Pantheon,  its  seeds  were  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  j 
Empire.  At  first,  this  moral  Upas  attained  its  largest  growth  where 
.  the  various  forms  of  ancient  Superstition  had  taken  deepest  root. 
Its  early  propagation  was  Eastward,  but  as  knowledge  declined 
in  the  West,  it  was  diffused  over  these  regions,  until,  with  the  except 
tion  of  certain  Alpine  valleys,  every  country  in  Christendom  withered 
under  its  shade.  Genius,  commerce,  liberty  and  true  godliness  felt 
alike  its  baneful  infiuence.  It  has  stunted  the  growth  of  every- 
thing good ;    and   stimulated  to  gigantic  development  all  that  is 
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bad.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  shorn  of  its  influence  by  Luther, 
but  it  is  truly  described  as  being  still,  a  Spiritual  Pantheon,  that 
enshrines  every  form  of  Superstition  —  "a  grand  Mausoleum, 
in  which  the  corpses  of  defunct  Paganisms,  like  the  mummied 
corpses  of  the  Monks  of  Kreutzberg,  are  laid  out  in  ghastly  pomp, 
while  their  disembodied  spirits  still  live  in  the  Papacy,  and  they 
govern  the  world  in  their  graves."  It  still  maintains  its  dogmas  of 
Infallibility — Worship  of  Images — Prayers  to  the  Saints — Transub- 
stantiation — Apostolical  Succession  and  Purgatory.  It  still  has  its 
Confessional,  its  Indulgences,  its  Custom-house  of  Sin.  With  it, 
Ignorance  is  still  the  best  Ally  of  Virtue — Tradition,  the  most 
reliable  Source  of  Truth,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of 
the  greatest  Crimes.  It  still  sustains  its  character  for  persecution, 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  presents  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  propagation  of  thd  true  religion  in  the  Earth. 

But  the  Pulpit,  the  evangelical  Pulpit,  has  a  Mission  to  execute, 
in  reference  to  this  as  well  as  other  Superstitions.  Its  mission  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  Truth— rthe  truth  as  it  wells  forth  from  the  Fount 
of  Inspiration  uncontaminated  by  the  Traditions  of  ancient  times,  or 
the  Councils  of  more  redent  date.  As  knowledge  is  the  natural  Anta- 
gonist of  Ignorance,  so  spiritual  Truth  is  the  dire  Enemy  of  Super- 
stition. Popery,  masterpiece  of  cunning,  though  it  be,  never  could 
have  acquired  Supremacy,  but  for  the  general  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  middle  ages.  History  shows  that  it  waxed  stronger 
only  as  the  Lamp  of  Truth  glimmered  more  feebly ;  that  its  most 
revolting  dogmas  appeared  when  that  Lamp  was  well  nigh  extin- 
guished. Mark  well  the  fact,  for  the  mode  of  its  development  suggests 
the  means  of  its  overthrow.  We  have  only  to  reverse  the  process. 
The  great  moral  principle  by  which  these  things  are  regulated  is 
clear.  Its  formula  may  be  expressed  in  two  or  three  words  ;  thus  : — 
eclipse  of  the  Truth,  and  "  Mummery,  holy  absurdities,  and  sanctified 
nonsense  ;  **  diffusion  of  the  Truth,  and  sound  Faith,  real  piety  and 
renovated  life.  This  is  the  great  law  of  the  Moral  Universe.  As 
darkness  yields  to  the  power  of  the  Sun -ray,  so  Superstition  must 
vanish  before  the  orb  of  Truth.  But  be  not  deceived;  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  will  be  demanded  of  the  Pulpit,  ere  this  Colossus,  that 
bestiides  the  ocean,  whose  "  reared  arm  crests  the  world,"  shall  be  over- 
thrown. In  proportion  as  we  multiply  the  objects  of  attack,  Rome  may 
be  expected  to  increase  the  points  of  defence.  True,  the  defences  of 
the  Papacy  are  only  so  much  porcelain  cemented  into  walls.  But,  as 
in  the  siege  of  the  great  stronghold  of  the  East,  the  Foe  will  throw 
up  huge  mounds  of  earth  to  protect  his  fragile  works  against  the 
batteries  of  the  Truth.  As  we  extend  our  operations,  so  will  he. 
But  be  not  discouraged.  Victory,  "eagle  winged,"  attends  our  Banners. 
Our  Captain  will  launch  His  "  Three-bolted  thunder  "  against  the 
Adversary.  Every  new  truth  brought  into  the  Contest  fortifies  our 
position ;  each  newly  forged  sophism  weakens  his.  "  Truth  is  immor- 
tal, because  agreeable  to  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  more  it  is  extended,  the  more  numerous  are  the  ^ 
points  at  which  it  can  lean  for  support  on  God's  government ;  the 
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more  Error  is  extended,  the  more  nnmerons  are  the  points  at  which  it 
comes  into  collision  and  conflict  with  that  government.  Thus,  the  one 
developes  into  strengihy  the  other  into  wes^ness.  And  thus»  too,  the 
full  development  of  the  one  is  the  harbinger  of  its  triumph  —  the  full 
development  of  the  other,  the  precursor  of  its  downfall  :'*  an  event, 
which,  every  true  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  will  sedulously  labour  to 
hasten.  Nor  need  the  enemy  of  Superstition  fear  the  numbers 
arrayed  against  him.  The  chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  are  on  his 
side.  As  the  gods  in  ancient  fable,  furnished  Hercules  with  all  kinds 
of  martial  accoutrements:  one  supplying  the  helmet,  another  the 
sword,  a  third  the  bow  and  the  arrow,  while  a  fourth  inclosed  his 
person  in  a  golden  cuirass ;  so  the  Minister  of  evangelical  Religion  goes 
forth  clad  in  the  invulnerable  armour  of  Truth.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  his  Armourer  t  Omnipotence  shelters  him,  and  he  is  furnished  with 
a  Sword  whose  edge  neither  man  nor  fiend  can  turn.  The  Pulpily 
then,  not  the  power  of  Civil  Magistracy,  nor  the  ingenious  devices  of 
Statesmanship — is  the  most  formidable  antagonist  of  Superstition. 

Man's  ignorance  and  superstition  are  not  the  only  aspects  under 
which,  as  a  fallen  creature,  he  may  be  viewed.  The  original  transgres- 
sion has  made  him  a  melancholy  example  of  spiritu£^  Buin.  God's 
works,  all  bear  the  stamp  of  excellence  ;  but  the  soul  in  its  pristine 
state,  was  the  noblest  earthly  monument  of  His  handiwork.  It  was  a 
temple  radiant  vnth  the  image— filled  with  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 
By  the  insidious  devices  of  the  Arch -deceiver,  "  the  murderer  from 
the  beginning,"  it  was  reduced  to  Buins.  It  is  still  in  Ruins.  The 
materials  indeed  remain,  but,  oh!  how  changed.  Originally,  each 
part  was  instinct  with  life.  iVbtr,  the  image  of  Death  covers  the 
whole.  Once  the  faculties  of  the  soul  were  combined  in  most  exqui- 
site harmony.  Now,  they  are  found  in  chaotic  confusion,  like  the  ruins 
of  some  solemn  Temple,  betokening  the  violence  or  treachery  by 
which  it  fell.  Perhaps,  this  truth  was  never  more  strikingly 
brought  out — at  least,  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view — than  by  the 
celebrated  Frederick  Schlegel.  His  Psychological  system  may  not 
harmonize  exactly  with  the  theory,  most  generally  adopted  by 
philosophers  North  of  the  Tweedy  but  his  facti  are  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account.  This  ingenious  author  distin- 
guishes between  the  soul  and  the  mind,  assigning  to  the  former 
the  faculties  of  Reason  and  Imagination,  to  the  latter,  those  of  Will 
and  Understanding.  His  sketch  is  filled  up  with  four  secondary 
fisiculties,  which  are  respectively  designated  the  Memory — the  Con- 
science— the  Passions,  and  the  outward  Senses.  The  Memory  is 
treated  as  the  intermediate  faculty  between  the  Understanding  and 
the  Reason  ;  the  Conscience  as  the  intermediate  faculty  between  the 
Reason  and  the  Will ;  the  Passions  as  the  intermediate  faculty 
between  the  Will  and  the  Imagination  ;  and  the  outward  Senses  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Imagination  and  the  body.  Then 
come  the  observations  to  which  we  have  just  alluded — 

"  Originally  all  the  faculties,  Will  and  Understanding,  Reason  and 
ImaginatioD,  were  harmoniously  blended  and  united  in  human  conscioos- 
ness ;  but  since  at  the  fisdl  of  man,  a  dark  spirit  interposed  its  shadow 
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betwixt  him  and  the  Sun  of  Bighteonsness,  disorder  and  confusion  have, 
entered  ioto  his  mind  and  soul,  and  troubled  their  several  faculties.** 
He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  subject  at  some  length  : — 
"  Thus  the  Understanding  often  points  out  a  course  which  the  Will 
refuses  to  follow  ;  and  the  WMl,  on  the  other  hand,  maj  be  disposed  U> 
pursue  the  right  path,  when  the  blind  or  narrow  Understanding  is  not. 
competent  to  direct  it.  Not  only  are  the  Will  and  Understanding  in 
frequent  collision  with  one  another,  but  each  at  variance  with  itself. 
What  the  Will  resolves  to-day,  it  shrinks  from  to-morrow.  How 
often  does  the  Understanding  view  the  same  subject  in  a  different 
light  at  different  times  !  How  much  do  time,  circumstances,  and 
hamour,  place  the  same  truth  in  a  clearer  or  more  obscure  aspect ! 
The  same  opposition  is  observable  betwixt  Reason  and  Imagination. 
Where  fancy  is  the  strongest  in  the  house,  how  often  doth  she  spurn 
the  warnings  of  her  more  homely  and  unpretending  sister.  Reason., 
Again,  where  Reason  has  the  ascendancy,  what  groundless  aversion, 
and  paltry  jealousy  does  she  not  frequently  evince  at  the  superior 
nature  of  her  brilliant  sister !  or,  to  drop  this  figurative  language,: 
How  often  do  we  behold  a  man  of  lofly  imagination  very  deficient  ia 
practical  sense  :  and,  again,  in  your  man  of  strong  sense,  how  frequently 
dull  and  pedestrian  is  the  fancy !  In  real  life,  what  a  deplorable 
schism  exists  between  poets  and  artists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
men  of  business  on  the  other!  What  mutual  contempt  and  aver- 
sion do  they  not  frequently  exhibit  I  Well,  this  schism  is  nothing 
else  than  the  external  realization  of  the  inward  conflict  betweea 
Reason  and  Imagination.  With  respect  to  the  four  secondary 
faculties,  Memory,  Conscience,  the  Passions,  and  the  outward 
Senses, — faculties  which  cannot  from  their  importance  be  termed 
subordinate,  but  should  rather  be  called  subsidiary  or  assigned; — 
the  decay  of  the  Memory  precedes  the  decline  of  the  Reason,  and  its 
sudden  and  entire  loss  brings  about  the  extinction  of  the  latter  faculty. 
In  the  same  way  the  deadness  of  the  Conscience  argues  the  utmost 
depravity  of  the  WilL  The  Conscience  is  the  memory  of  the  Will,  as 
the  Memory  is  the  conscience  of  the  Understanding.  The  natural 
impulses,  where  they  seem  exalted  to  passion,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
nothing  else  but  the  motions  of  a  Will  that  has  been  overpowered 
by  the  false  illusions  of  Imagination.  The  middle  position  of  the 
impulses  betwixt  the  Will  and  the  Imagination,  as  well  as  the  abused 
co-operation  of  those  two  faculties  in  any  passion  or  sensual  gratifica- 
tion become  habitual,  is  apparent,  particularly  in  those  inclinations 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the  brute,  and  where  the  viciousness 
lies  only  in  their  excess  or  violence.  Aspiration  after  infinity  is 
natural  to  man,  and  belongs  essentially  to  his  being.  Whatever  is 
defective  or  disorderly  in  his  impulses  consists  only  in  their  unbounded 
gratification — ^in  the  perversion  of  that  aspiration  after  infinity  towards 
perishable,  sensual,  material,  and  often  most  unworthy  objects  ;  for 
that  aspiration,  natural  though  it  is  to  man,  where  it  is  pure  and 
genuine,  can  be  gratified  by  no  sensual  indulgence,  and  no  earthly 
indulgence,  and  no  earthly  possession.  In  the  brute,  the  gratification 
of  the  natural  appetites  is  regular,  uniform,  subject  to  no  vicissitudes 
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or  ezoeiseiy  and  entails  no  injury  on  his  nature,  because  undistorbed 
and  nnvitiated  by  the  illusions  of  Imagination.  Had  the  soul  not 
been  originallj  darkened  and  troubled — ^had  it  remained  in  a  dear 
luminous  repose  in  its  God,  then  the  human  consciousness  would  have 
been  of  a  fer  more  simple  nature  than  at  present ;  for  it  would  have 
consisted  only  of  Understanding^  Saul,  and  fFill,  Reason  and 
Imagination,  which  are  now  in  such  frequent  collision  with  the  WUl 
and  Understanding,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  would  then  have  been 
absorbed  in  those  higher  .faculties.  Eyen  the  Conscience  would  not 
then  hare  been  a  special  act  or  special  function  of  the  judgment,  bat 
a  tender  feeling,  a  gentle,  almost  unconscious  pulsation  of  the  soul 
The  Senses  and  the  Memory,  those  ministrant  faculties,  which,  in  the 
present  dissonance  of  the  human  consciousness,  form  so  many  distinct 
powers  of  the  soul,  would  in  its  state  of  harmony  have  been  mere 
organs  of  the  body.** 

Such  were  the  words  which  Philosophy  uttered,  when  she  surveyed 
this  moral  and  intellectual  desolation^  througb  the  eye  of  the  immortal 
Schlegel.  Still  more  mournful  is  the  language  of  Bevelation,  in  cha- 
racterising with  its  usual,  condensed  brevity,  this  melancholy  spectacle. 
**  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  and  madness 
is  in  their  heart  while  they  Jive.'*  But  God  has  not  utterly  forsaken 
us.  Mournful  as  is  the  disaster.  He  ht^  graciously  undertaken  to  repair 
it.  The  Pulpit  is  his  instrumentality  for  the  re-construction  of  the 
fallen  Temple.  Labourers  have  been  appointed».under  the  dispensaticm 
of  the  Spirit,  to  lay,  deep  and  broad,  the  foundations  of  a  second 
Temple  :  to  uplift  the  &llen  columns,  to  restore  the  broken  arches,  to 
rear  anew  the  ruined  Altar,  to  rekindle  the  sacrificial  fire,  to  beaatify 
each  part  -with  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  themselves  vivified 
by  the  graces  of  a  new  Economy,  and  to  prepare  the  whole  for  a 
Dwelling-place  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  Apostle,  once  a  labourer  in 
this  noble  work,  testifies  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  whom  in  their 
unconverted  state  he  found  in  a  state  of  moral  ruin,  that  they 
toere  the  temple  of  God,  His  Spirit  dwelling  in  them  ....  "The 
temple  of  Grod  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are."  Thus  also  he  spake,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  of  the  whole  body  of  believers  as  forming 
one  great  spiritual  Temple  in  Christ  Jesus.  '*  Ye  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being 
the  chief  comer-stone,  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together 
groweth  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.** 

We  might,  did  space  permit,  view  Man  under  other  aspects,  and 
show  that  under  every  aspect  the  evangelical  ministrations  of  the  Pulpit 
are  suited  to  his  case.  We  may,  however,  just  glance,  for  a  moment, 
at  some  instances  of  such  adaptation.  Thus^  it  is  adapted  to  man  in 
his  character  of  Bebel  against  his  rightful  Sovereign.  He  is  in  arms 
against  the  government  of  God,  but  the  Pulpit  brings  him  the  ministry 
of  EeconcUiation.  He  is  a  sinner^  it  brings  him  news  of  Pardon, 
He  is  in  hondsy  it  proclaims  the  Gospel  Jubilee,  He  is  morally 
diseased^  it  makes  known  the  sovereign  cure  for  his  malady.  We  are 
aware  that  other  remedies  have  been  suggested,  especially,  for  those 
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imore  virulent  types  of  this  maladj  which  occur  in  the  bodj-politic. 
The  Beformation  of  Criminab  is  the  great  prohlem  of  the  age,  and  well- 
meaning  individuals,  overlooking  God's  reinedj,  have  again  and  again 
proposed  remedies  of  their  own  concocting.  The  time  may  have 
passed,  when  pretended  philosophers  determined  the  moral  and  Intel* 
lectual  character  of  men,  by  counting  1.  2,  3,  4,  &e.,  on  the  cranium 
when  men  in  the  Jury-Box  were  suspected,  and  prisoners  at  the  Bar, 
were  pronounced  incorrigible  by  these  empirics,  because  their  Heads 
happened  not  to  be  of  the  orthodox  shape  and  dimensions.  But  there 
still  are  numbers  who  vainly  hope  to  cure  a  moral  disease  with- 
out the  use  of  a  moral  remedy.  Criminal  Reformers,  for  instance, 
who,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  Crime  is  never  perpetrated 
but  in  the  hope  of  escaping  detection,  look  to  improved  Police 
regulations  as  its  most  powerful  antagonist.  Well,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  department,  and  detection  has  been 
greatly  £icilitated.  Improved  means  of  locomotion,  seemed  at  first  to 
be  on  the  side  of  escape^  but  the  Invention  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
soon  after,  greatly  increased  the  chances  of  detection.  This  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  great  criminal,  a  few  years  ago, 
Tawell  perpetrated  the  crime  of  murder  in  broad  day-light,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  improved  means  of  locomotion,  recently  brought 
into  use,  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  atrocious  deed,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  chances,  he  thought,  were  all  in  his  favour. 
But  while  he  was  hugging  fancied  security  to  his  bosom  as  he  flew 
along  the  line,  a  swift-winged  messenger  was  sent  after  him, — ^his 
Portrait  was  despatched  on  the  wings  of  the  Lightning.  In  less  than 
a  second  the  messenger  arrived.  His  Identity  was  made  known. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  awaited  him.  He  was  almost  instantly 
captured.  The  case  was  thus  determined  clearly  on  the  side  of  Detec- 
tion. But  the  lesson  was  wasted  on  the  wretch  involved  in  the 
^  Rugely  Poisonings."  He  perpetrated  an  act  of  the  same  kind,  and  so 
skilfully,  that  he  remained  on  the  spot,  confident  apparently  of  escap- 
ing, not  only  detection,  but  suspicion.  For  some  time  all  was  quiet. 
His  victims  were  buried.  Some  had  been  long  buried.  Detection,  he 
thought,  was  out  of  the  question.  But  his  was  a  false  security. 
Suspicion  arose.  The  dead  were  exhumed.  Science  falsified  the 
maxim  handed  down  from  our  ancestors,  that — ^the  dead  tell  no  tales. 
The  deceased,  catechised  by  the  Scientific  Experimentalist,  gave  an 
unmistakeable  testimony  against  the  Murderer.  The  results,  as  far 
as  inquiry  has  proceeded  in  this  singular  case,  are  wholly  on  the  side 
of  Detection.  But  has  crime  diminished  ?  Has  the  crime  of  murder 
become  less  frequent  ?  Diminished  !  Less  frequent !  Why  Crime, 
even  this  kind  of  Crime,  has  since  increased  to  an  extent  that  makes 
Englishmen  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  country. 

There  is  another  class  of  Cl-iminal  Reformers  who  regard  the  inflic- 
tion of  /»am^  as  the  most  likely  means  of  reforming  the  Culprit,  and 
of  preventing  the  contagion  of  his  example  from  infecting  others. 
But  while  the  class  are  unanimous  in  their  confidence  in  the  reforma- 
tory influence  of  penal  infliction,  they  are  exceedingly  divided  as  to 
the  hind  of  penalty  to  be  resorted  to.    The  pain  of  Solitude  is  the 
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Panacea  of  one  partj,  the  pain  of  hard  Ldbowr  the  Noatram  e{ 
another.  Some  give  their  voice  for  tlie  Tread-Mill,  others  isst  the 
GallowSy  and  not  a  few  for  the  prolonged  pain  of  Solitude  and  hard 
labour,  as  contra-dittinguished  from  the  brief  suffering  of  Capital 
Punishment.  If  thej  differ  as  to  the  means  of  reforming  criminak, 
they  are  not  more  agreed  on  the  means  of  preventing  Crioie  among 
the  virtuous  portion  of  the  Community.  Plenty  is  the  preventive 
of  one  dass ;  Liberty  of  another ;  Educatum  of  a  third  ;  the  free 
Inspection  of  the  National  Gralleries  on  the  Lord's  Day  of  a  fourth ; 
and  so  they  pursue  their  speculations,  until  they  are  in  "  endless 
mazes  lost"  We  have  no  fiuth  in  these  newly-patented  Nostrums 
for  the  Reformation  of  Criminals — at  least,  if  by  Reformadon,  they 
mean  a  change  from  Vice  to  Virtue.  Most  of  them  have  been  tried 
to  some  extent  already,  and  with  what  effect  ?  What  effect  ?  Why 
our  Criminal  Reformers  have  sent  Ibrth  their  protegees  whitewairiied 
from  their  new  Schools  of  Virtue,  into  society,  as  the  son  of  Phlegu 
after  the  murder  of  Deioneous  was  introduced  by  Jupiter  to  the  ti^ 
of  the  gods ;  but  there  has  unhappily  g^ieraily  turned  up  some 
<<  cloudy  shape"  to  seduce  them  into  their  dd  paths,  and  they  surely 
enough  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Minos  at  last.  We  are  as  sc^ 
tical  concerning  their  means  of  prevention  as  with  respect  to  the  Nos- 
trums for  the  eradicatum  of  the  seeds  of  Crime  out  of  the  hearts  of 
Criminals.  Their  specifics  generally  are  prescribed  with  a  forget&l- 
ness  of  the  nature  of  the  Disease,  &tal  to  the  character  of  men  who  set 
up  for  great  moral  Reformers.*  No  man  can  be  thoroughly  educated, 
even  intellectually,  without  the  aid  of  revealed  Truth.  In  like  manner, 
no  person,  much  less  a  criminal,  can  be  thoroughly  moralised  without 
the  aid  of  religious  prineiple.  But  religious  principle  can  be  gene- 
rated only  by  the  communication  of  revealed  Truth  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  Experimentalists,  however  in- 
genious, must  not  expect  to  compound  in  the  laboratories  of  State 
a  Panacea  for  Crime.  They  must  not  suppose  that  moral  diseases 
can  be  cured  by  "  phlebotomy  and  hot  water."  It  is  beyond  the  skill 
of  Many  to  invent  any  patent-medicine  for  diseases  of  the  Souh 

*^  They  cannot  miniate  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  jaemory  the  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And  with  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upun  the  heart." 

Tlieir  great  mistake  is,  that  they  treat  Vice  as  if  it  b^an  and 

ended  outwardly.     But  it  has  its  origin  in  a  diseased  state  of  the 

Heart,     To  expect  a  cure,  by  such  means  as  they  suggest,  were  the 

*  In  the  days  of  old  Greece,  the  most  enlightened  of  philosophers,  when  dlreetiiff 
his  thoughts  to  the  Reformation  of  his  vicious  countrymen,  had  the  idea  of  a  more 
thorough  reformation  than  many  of  our  Criminal  Reformers  ever  contemplate. 
'*  Plato  was  not  content  with  deterring  from  theft,  a  man  who  stiU  remained  a  thief 
at  heart;  with  restrainine  a  son  who  hated  his  mother  from  beating  his  mother.  TIM 
only  obedience  on  which  ne  set  much  value  was  the  obedience  which  an  enlightened 
understanding  yields  to  reason,  and  which  a  virtwnu  disposition  yields  to  precepts  of 
virtue.*'  To  effect  this,  the  great  Philosopher  of  Antiquity  wanted  revealed  Tntky 
which  is  still  an  indispensable  element  in  any  ReformatioB  deserving  the  name. 
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same  absurdily  as  that  of  the  hnsbandman  who  should  expect  to  reap 
where  he  had  not  sawtij  and  to  gather  where  he  had  not  strewn.  The 
ministration  of  the  pure  word  of  God  is  the  only  effectual  remedj  for 
the  moral  diseases  of  Society.  And  this  affirmation  is  not  inconsider- 
ately made.  But  why  is  it  made  at  all  ?  Because,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  the  reaping  must  be  in  the  same  kind  as  the  sowing: 
because,  according  to  all  experience,  moral  means  alone  are  adapted 
to  promote  moral  ends.  An  increasingly  effective  Pulpit  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  Age.  Who  are  the  parties  that  make  up  the  lists 
of  Criminals  in  the  Calendar  ?  Certainly  not  the  members  of  Chris* 
tian  Churches ;  not  the  attendants  on  places  of  Worship ;  not  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Bevealed 
Truth.  There  may  be  exceptions.  We  know  there  are,  but  they  are 
very  rare.  Let,  then,  Pulpits  be  multiplied ;  let  a  larger  number  of 
religious  teachers  be  emjdoyed  :  let  them  be  employed,  especially,  in 
the  neglected  districts  of  our  land,  and  amongst  the  most  benighted 
and  immoral  of  the  people  ;  let  increased  facilities  of  this  kind  be 
supplied  for  dealing  with  the  Criminal  part  of  the  population,  and 
we  shall  see  results  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  generally 
witnessed  by  our  Crimincd  Reformers.  Their  measures  are  only 
meliorative^  when  they  should  be  curative.  What  is  wanted  is  some- 
thing that  wiU  aet  on  the  Heart,  and  communicate  to  it  all  the 
principleB  of  a  new  life.  The  Gospel  alone,  will  do  this.  Other 
Reformatory  Agencies  produce  a  moral  man,  very  little  better  than 
an  Image  of  Wax-work,  which  melts^  away  the  instant  it  is  exposed 
to  the  Fire  of  Temptation.  The  moral  man  of  Gospel  influence,  has 
not  only  the  symmetry  but  the  animation,  the  spiritual  energy,  and 
the  spiritual  habits  of  a  renovated  Being.  It  is  thus,  alone,  that 
man  can  be  prepared  to  stand  in  the  day  of  evil,  and  having  done 
all,  to  stand. 


THE  BLESSED  DEAD. 

The  Buhatance  of  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Sailors^  Bethel,  Hamburgh,  on 

Sunday,  October  1th,  to  improve  the  death  of  Captain  Maginnes, 

of  West  Hartlepool,  ' 

By  the  Rev.  John  Baron. 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
wWch  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."— Rav.  xiv.  13. 

"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  It  therefore  follows  that 
what  is  recorded  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  was  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  when  the  truth  contained  in  the  verse  first  read  was  to 
be  communicated,  an  audible  voice  from  heaven  revealed  it,  and  the  Spirit 
confirmed  the  revelation.  If  the  truth  of  God  is  capable  of  being  doubly 
mspired,  have  we  not  an  example  of  such  inspiration  before  us  ?  Though  a 
voice  from  heaven  speaks  not  now  to  declare  unto  us  the  blessedness  of 
oar  departed  kindred,  the  truth  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dyings  pilgrim,  on  the  tombstones  of  the  dead.  Death  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  subjects  that  can  engage  our  attention,  and  since 
It  w  one  which  equally  concerns  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  event  which  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  everv  one,  let  us  approach  it  with  that  prayerfulness  and 
solemnity  of  mind  that  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  and  eternal 
consequence  requires.     Man's  business  in  life  is  to   get  ready  for  death. 
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He  who  neglecU  this,  not  alon«  leases  unperformed  hk  dnty  to  God,  Ynt 
does  a  serious  injorj  to  bimself,  the  effeets  of  which  are  infinite  in  thev 
dnratioA.  To  contemplate  the  death  and  doom  of  the  finalfy  impeoifteit 
fills  the  heart  with  painfnl  emotions,  and  causes  it  to  shrink  from  the  Mt 
of  the  ungodl J,  whose  end  is  to  he  '*  driven  away  in  their  widLedaen." 
The  theme  which  is  to  occapy  oor  minds  on  the  present  oecasion  affordi 
a  pleasinsr  contrast  to  sach  an  end.  **  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  Idi 
death."^  That  event  leads  him  to  bliss  ineffable,  to  glory  inexpressibUi  to 
joys  infinite.    Our  subject  will  lead  ns  to  notice —  ' 

L    That  Death  is  an  event  which  will  be  kbat^tzkd  m  thi 
Experience  of  all  Men.  .     ,    ^  ■'  \ 

It  M  the  unalterable  dec^  of  the  Almigh^,  that  n^an  ^all  die.  The 
apoatle  tells  us,  '*  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once,  to  die.**  There  have  bees 
but  two  exceptions  to  this  law,  and  we  have  no  grdonds  for  believing  thit 
there  will  ever  be  another.  Beligion  is  capable  of  destroyii^  the  sting  of 
death,  but  it  does  not  prev^t  it;  the  riglM»ous  and  the  wicked  uib 
die.  Death  is  the  penalty  of , sin,  the  just  punishment  brought  upon  « 
throQffh  the  transgression  of  our  federal  head ;'  and  every  death  we  witncM 
should  remind  us  more  forcibly  that  we  are  fedlen  creatures,,  laboonsg 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almiffhtv,  until  bgr  repentanqB .  we  obtain 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  Qod.  The  Bible  aboiindk  in  inaa^ry  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  we  are  bom  to  die,  that  our  life  will  occupy  but  a  biisf 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world^  so  brief  indeed,  tlmt  some  hiTe 
scarcely  time  to  learn  their  mother  tongue;  and  even  before  they  beeoat 
fully  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  articles  of  furniture  iti  their  humUt 
cottage,  they  are  hurried  away  to  the  world  of  spirits.  God  reserves  unto 
himself  the  power  to  '*  create  and  destroy."  In  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative, he  studies  not  the  convenience  of  man,  nor  does  he  consult  hk 
feelings  and  circumstances,  God  wiE  call  us  away  at  his  time,  not  at  oart. 
Therefore  is  it  that  we  are  liable  to  death  every  moment. 

It  is  further  evident,  from  the  nature  of  our  bodies,  that  our  existeoee 
here  is  but  temporary }  dust  must  return  to  dust  i  though  we  had  a  body 
capable  through  its  strength,  not  only  to  live  for  centuries,  as  they  did  is 
primitive  ages,  but  to  exist  long  as  the  world  endures;  yet  since  the  earth's 
existence  is  limited,  our  present  life  must  terminate.  Matter  in  onr  font 
cannot  exist  for  ever,  it  cannot  exist  long;  our  life  is  a  gradaal  oon- 
sumption,  and  soon  it  will  reach  its  end ;  the  days  of  man*s  life  are  ^  three- 
score years  and  ten ;"  he  is  so  subject  to  fatal  diseases,  that  he  is  often  tak» 
away  oefore  he  reaches  that  limit.  The  pains  which  you  feel  from  time  to  tixse 
tell  you  what  a  frail,  short-lived  organisation  is  the  human  body.  We  wiik 
not  to  excite  unnecessary  alarm,  but,  nevertheless,  the  pains  you  have  of  Iste 
experienced  may  be  the  harbingers  of  death.  Our  deceased  brother  had 
not  last  Sabbatn-day  felt  the  griping  pains  of  cholera,  but  where  ia  be 
now  P  His  body  is  in  the  grave,  where  it  will  remain  until  the  tramp  of 
the  last  day  calls  it  forth ;  his  spirit  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and 
space.  The  frequent  instances  in  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  jda 
in  a  weeping  procession,  to  follow  a  friend  or  a  relative  to  the  house  cf 
worms  and  corruption,  prognosticate  your  own  dissolution,  and  tell  you,  is 
a  prophetic  mood,  that  others  will  shortly  do  for  you  what  you  have  just 
done  for  the  departed — drop  a  tear  of  sorrow  into  your  grave. 

Most  men  are  afraid  to  die.  Why  P  Not,  I  presume,  because  there  ia 
any  particular  pain  or  torture  in  death  itself.  I  verily  believe  that  the  jpms 
of  dying  very  rarely  enters  into  the  calculations  of  men.  It  is  piincipalij 
on  account  of  the  vast  and  eternal  consequences ;  it  is  not  at  the  event 
abstractedly  that  men  are  startled.  The  mind  passes  over  that  with  die 
velocity  with  which  a  person  would  cross  the  threshold  of  a  house,  and 
guesses  and  problemises  what  lies  in  the  expansive,  unexplored  regioBa 
beyond.    Our  deceased  brother  is  gone,  to  prove  the  realities  of  that  world 
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of  mysteries,  he  has  launched  his  heaven-hound  hark  upon  this  houndless 
sea,  a  sea  not  divided  hy  knots  and  latitudes.  The  rising,  splashing 
billows  of  the  great  deep  will  never  more  tear  away  his  bolwartei ;  he  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  wreck.  I  trust  that  now  he  is  navigating  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean  of  a  better  world,  sailing  upon  a  sea  smooth  as  slass. 
llie  Word  of  God  informs  us  what  the  event  of  death  leads  to;  death 
leads  to  judgment,  to  the  bar  of  the  all-righteous  Jehovah,  where  no  mercy 
will  be  shown  to  the  unpardoned  sinner*  Gk)d's  time  of  mercy  is  now ; 
the  house  of  salvation  is  here.  If  you  die  in  your  sins,  nothing  remains 
lor  you  but  the  wrath  of  Qo4.  and  eteimal  bumines.  With  the  believer  it 
is  otherwise,  ll^ligion  destroys  the  sting  of  death— r'' Perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear,"  consequently  h.e  realizes  the  experience  of  Paul,  ^  For  to  me  to 
live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain,; "  and  when  his  appoiiited  dme  comes,  he 
passes  through  the^, shady  vaUey  of  death  triumphant  to  jp^lory^  God  has 
widely  hid  from  yotir  knowledge  the  time  o(  your  exit  from  this  world. 
This  fact  should  lead  ypu  to  ^vote  the  precious  momients  of  life  to  the  ao^ 
quirement  of  a  meetness  for  heaven. 

,  A  Certain  master,  who  was  accustomed  to  address^  his  pupils  on  the 
subject  of  eternity,  said  to  them  one  day,  **  You  should  ttai  to  Ood*  erne 
day  before  your  death."  ,  *•  But,"  said  they,  **  how  shall  we  know  the  day 
of  ouc  death?  **  '*  Thevefore  you  should  turn  to  God  to-day«  for  you  may 
die  to-Qiorrow."         , 

II.     Wl:    I^AXt    ENDEAVOUk    rO    EXPLAIN  "WHAT  It  IS    TO    "  DiB 

.  •  .IN  teE  Lord." 
.  To  die  in  the  Lord  is  to  die  in  the  faith  And  hope  of  the  (Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  relying  upon  its  great  principles,  standing  on  its  immovable  foun- 
datioiL  ana  looking  forwand  with  anticipation  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ;  such 
a  death,is  a  happy  event,  and  one  which  the  true  Christian  is  labouring  to 
emulate. 

Beligion,  if  persevered  in,  iij^variably  leads  ito  possessor  to  such  a  tri« 
nmphant  end.  It  is  ndb  upon  a  speculative  notion  that  this  idea  is  founded, 
^e  Word  of  Gcd  assures,  us  that  sucn  will  be  the  death  of  them  who 
embrace  the  truth,  and  contiiuie  in  it  $  and  confirms  the  fact  by  bringing 
Wore  our  notice  illustrious  examples  of  the  same.  But  examples  of  be- 
lievers gloriously  dying  in  th^  Ixird  are  not  con6ned  to  the  primitive 
church.  We,  upon  whom  the  end  of  the  world  is  come,  are  permitted 
occasionally  to  witness  the  happy  departure  of  souls  to  the  mansions  of  the 
blest,  take  infiuence  of  such  datths  is  valuable  to  Christians,  inasmuch  as 
it  greatly  streiiffthens  their  confidence  in  religion,  because  they  show  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  Gospel  does  not  disappoint  the  hopes  built  upon 
it.  Chr&tianity  will  support  the  soul  when  the  body  is  a  complete  wreck* 
The  redeeming  merits  of  the  Saviour^s  blood  are  the  pilgrim  *s  refuse  from 
the  storm,  his  shelter  while  the  blasting  winds  of  death  are  blowing,  his 
standing  point,  his  rock  of  safety,  "  all  is  sea  beside."  Nothing  but  the 
great  principles  of  reli^on  can  comfort  you  in  dying  circumstances.  How 
awful  is  the  end  of  him  whose  heart  is  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  hope !  How  miserably  wretched,  despairing,  and  woful,  is 
the  death  of  them  who  fear  not  God !  What  a  contrast  in  the  deaths  of 
Judas  and  Paul,  of  Ananias  and  Stephen !  All  impenitent  sinners  die 
with  BO  other  hope  or  prospect,  ''but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  But 
they  who  die  in  the  Lord,  depart  with  a  conscious  sense  of  pardon  through 
the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus,  looking  forward  to  an  **  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,"  reserved  in  heaven  for 
them.  They  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  fully  resigned  to  death  ;  they  leave 
this  world  without  a  murmur,  being  willing  to  **  leave  all  and  follow 
Christ,"  There  is  nothing  on  earth  to  "  court  their  stay,"  except  endearing 
velationships  and  the  hope  of  doing  good,  the  former  they  cheerfuUy 
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Nlinqvish,  with  the  UeMed  hope  of  a  re-union  in  a  <'  better  land ;  *'  the 
latter  they  are  willing  to  forego  sinoe  Christ  calls  them  to  their  reward. 
The  weary  pilgrim,  whose  snn  is  fiist  sinking  below  the  horizon,  nitto 
invites  death  as  a  delirOTer,  than  flees  from  mm  as  a  '*  kin^  of  terrors;" 
he  hails  the  coming  Saviour  in  the  language  of  Jdin,  **  Even  so  come, 
Lord  JTesns,"  and  i^ile  his  ooontenanoe  is  lighted  up  with  a  halo  of  glory, 
heaven  is  opened  to  his  astonished  view;  and  he  stands  enraptured 
with  the  beatific  vision  on  the  very  thr^old  of  heaven,  angels  are 
waiting  to  convey  their  happy  charge  safe  to  land.  The  ''vital  spark" 
wings  its  flight  to  the  kingdom  of 'God.  Such  a  death  was  St^hen's. 
The  consciousness  of  integrity,  and  confidence  of  its  fnture  reward,  are  an 
easy  pillow  on  which  to  recline  the  dying  head.  What  avails  it  that  a 
man  is  able  to  point  to  his  accumulated  nches,  and  his  acquired  influence 
in  society,  if  death  is  at  his  door !  It  were  much  better  that  he  were  able 
to  pmnt  to  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
as  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  successes.  Christ  does  not  reward  worldly 
riches  and  influence,  but  piety  and  works  of  righteousness  he  will  reward. 
Paul's  death  is  a  noble  pattern  of  conscious  uprightness  and  Christian 
resignation.  He  said,  as  his  end  drew  near,  '*  I  am  ready  to  be  ofiered  up, 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand  ;  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fkith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  to  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearing."  Such  a  death  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  dying 
in  the  Lord  that  history  aflbrds. 
We  now  proceed — 

in.  To  Descbibe  the  Bliss  of  them  who  die  in  the  Lord. 
The  happiness  of  departed  spirits  largely  consists  in  resting  from  laboiir» 
When  the  Christian  traveller  arrives  at  his  journey's  end,  he  receives  a  hearty 
welcome.  Angels  hasten  to  greet  him  at  the  portals  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
they  bear  his  spirit  before  the  throne.  God  smiles,  Jesus  loves,  the  Hol^ 
Ghost  approves,  his  happiness  is  sealed,  and  we  imagine,  as  he  takes  bn 
seat  amid  the  happy  throng,  he  begins  to  ruminate  upon  all  tiie  way  ia 
which  the  Lord  hath  led  him  ;  but  presently  he  tunes  ms  voice,  and 

**  This  note  aboye  the  rest  does  swell. 
My  Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well.** 

He  there  recognises  many  long-lost  brethren,  and  perhaps  some  from  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  fly  to  welcome  him  to  the  regions  of  the  blest. 
Thus  introduced  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  paradise  in  perfect  hlisSf 
he  reclines  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord,  for  ever  to  rest  from  labour. 
^he  business  of  the  world,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  cares  of  a  familyi 
the  turmoil  of  labour,  he  has  left  behind,  and  gone  to  sleep  on  the  bed  of 
everlasting  rest.  Here  there  is  no  rest  that  is  lasting  and  unmixed  with 
anxiety.  It  is  one  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  us  for  the  sin  of 
our  flrst  parent,  that  "  bv  the  sweat  of  our  brow  we  must  earn  our  bread." 
In  many  instances,  hard  labour,  combined  with  strict  economy,  is  barely 
sufficient  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  addition  to  ihe  labour 
requisite  to  obtain  the  supplying  of  our  temporal  wants,  we  have  to 
seek  for  the  bread  of  life  which  cometh  down  from  heaven.  And  it  needs 
all  the  attention  we  have  to  bestow,  and  all  the  zeal  we  can  command,  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  our  souls  in  eternity.  With  our  hands  we  must 
work  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  with  our  minds  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  soul.  This  is  a  working  world,  but  there  is  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  our  toil  will  cease  with  our  life.  They  toil  not  (in  heaveu)) 
neither  do  they  spin ;  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  them. 
The  bliss  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  is  fuither  promoted  by  their  worl^ 
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fi^wing  them.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  oomfortiiif  truths  yon  oan 
reflect  npon,  lliat  God  takes  notice  of  the  meanest  service  done  to  him 
through  a  good  motive.  If  you  onlv  distribute  tracts,  or  ask  a  poor  sinner 
to  accompany  you  to  the  house  of  Grod,  that  action  is  inscribed  in  the 
records  of  eternity,  and  will  stand  in  your  favour  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  who  ^  saves  a  soul  from  death,"  whether  it  be  by  the  gift  of  a  tract,  a 
w(Mrd  of  advice,  a  prayer  in  the  closet,  or  a  sermon  from  the  desk,  does  a 
greater  work,  and  is  looked  down  upon  with  greater  complacency  by  hea- 
ven, than  he  who  saves  a  nation  by  a  victory  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
virtuous  deeds  of  a  saint  are  doubly  advantageous  both  to  himself  and  the 
world ;  they  spread  the  benign  influence  of  religion  through  the  circle  in 
which  he  moves,  and  serve  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and 
ezoell^ice.  The  works  of  a  good  man  are  immortal,  and  advance  his  bliss 
in  both  worlds ;  their  influence  is  omuipresent,  they  follow  him  to  heaven, 
yet  they  remain  in  the  world.  Paul  has  been  long  dead,  but  the  influence 
of  his  labours  still  lives.  In  the  text  there  seems  to  be  a  personification  of 
works—"  They  follow  him" — they  are  his  counsel  at  the  bar  of  God ;  they 
effectually  plead  his  cause.  The  Christian  minister  will  be  unspeakably 
happy  to  "  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ"  with  such  advocates, 
when  the  Saviour  shall  point  to  one  and  another  who  have  been  converted 
through  his  labours.  And  not  less  so  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  and  the 
humble  praying  soul  who  has  long  wrestled  in  the  closet  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  church  and  the  world. 

The  bliss  of  tiie  just  commences  immediately  upon  their  leaving  this 
world.  '*  From  henceforth,"  from  now  forth  and  for  ever ;  there  is  no  in- 
termediate state  which  detains  the  soul,  as  soon  as  it  is  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  flesh  and  the  world,  it  plunges  into  a  sea  of  bliss,  pure  as 
crystal  and  lasting  as  eternity.  "  To  be  absent  from  the  body,"  is  ''  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord." 

Application. 

This  Scripture  g^ves  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
If  you  live,  **  Soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world,"  your 
happiness  for  a  better  wul  be  ensured.  It  is  much  more  important  that -you 
live  a  virtuous  than  a  prodigal  life,  you  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and 
you  can  only  take  your  works  out  vnth  you,  seeing  that  these  wUl  follow 
you,  and  that  you  must  be  judged  by  them,  let  tiiem  be  such  as  God  will 
approve,  and  in  tiie  end  reward.  The  labourer  in  the  Church  of  Christ  may 
obtain  comfort  from  this  text,  in  heaven  he  shall  rest  from  his  toil,  and  be 
recompensed  for  his  labour ;  his  reward  will  be  according  to  his  works, 
**  They  who  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy."  There  is  also  admonition 
here  ror  the  unpardoned  sinner.  It  is  only  them  who  die  in  the  Lord,  who 
are  blessed.  There  is  no  bliss  for  them  who  die  without  hope,  and  they  only 
can  die  in  the  Lord,  who  live  to  the  Lord.  Your  case,  sinner,  is  awfully 
dangerous.  If  you  look  ahead,  you  may  see  the  wrath  of  God  ready  to  fall 
upon  you,  and  eternity  hastening  to  engulf  your  deathless  spirit  in  irre- 
trievable ruin.  If  you  look  within,  you  find  a  guilty  conscience,  a  total 
unfitness  for  death ;  behind  are  your  ungodly  deeds,  which  are  pushing  you 
to  the  very  gates  of  helL  How  can  you  expect  to  **  die  in  the  Lord."  That 
God  who  nas  removed  by  death  our  deceased  brother  in  so  short  a  time 
may  soon  remove  you.  Flee  to  Christ  while  you  have  a  moment  left,  those 
who  have  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  have  every  encouragement  to 
persevere.  A  blissful  heaven  awaits  you,  where  your  labours  shall  cease, 
your  sorrows  be  soothed,  your  family  breaches  be  made  up.  "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."    Amen. 


«  THERE  IS  A  SPIRIT  IN  MAN." 
Mak  is  a  complex  being — a  mysterious  conjunction  of  matter  and  mind, 
a  wondrous  collection  of  energies  and  instincts,  of  appetences  and  aspira- 
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tions.  He  belongs  to  the  physical  and  to  the  spiritaal,  to  the  visible  and 
to  the  invisible,  to  the  temporal  and  to  the  eternal.  Amazing  creature, 
Who  shall  explore  the  labyrinths  of  thj  nature  P  Who  shall  explain  the 
enigmas  of  thy  history  ?  Who  shall  fisithom  the  depths,  or  scale  the  heights 
of  thy  destiny  ?  He  only  who  called  thee  into  existence,  and  who  has 
made  thee  the  reflection  of  His  own  immortality.  In  His  light  we  discern 
thy  subtle  nature,  thy  varied  capabilities,  and  thy  lofty  destiny.  And  shall 
we  scorn  His  teaching  ?  That  were  ''  high  treason ''  against  the  Majesty  d 
heaven.  And  shall  we  confound  the  distinctions  of  things,  and  level  the 
ethereal  spirit  with  the  dust?  That  were  to  raise  our  fratricidal  hand 
against  the  brotheriiood  of  man.  Ko,  precious^  priceless  spirit,  we  dare  not 
thus  dishonour  thee.  Thy  retrospections  and  thy  anticipations,  thy  ho^ 
and  thy  fears,  thy  joys  and  thy  sorrows,  thy  projects  and  thy  pursuits, 

S reclaim  thee  superior  to  the  dull  clod,  and  destined  to  pass  Uie  narrow 
mits  of  earth,  and  to  expatiate  in  ihe  immeasurable  fields  of  immortal 
existence:  there  thy  j^-like  powers  Will  be  fully  developed,  and  thy 
capabilities  of  observation,  enjoyment,  and  action,  Will  find  ample  Scope  and 
appropriate  objects. 

Stretch  forth  thy  pinions,  O  *^bird  of  Paradise!  '*  shake  off  the  dust  of 
this  vain  world,  and  prepare  to  take  thy  flight  to  the  realms  of  boundless 
being  and  blessedness.  Wi  Jones. 


THE  "TO-MORROW*  OF  THE  DYING. 

It  was  a  sad  night,  a  wailing,  sighing,  sorrowful  night*  l^he  Cold  bleak 
wind  was  storming  and  raging  mercilessly  through  the  streets  of  the  great 
city.  It  was  late,  and  in  many  homes  tender  mothers  were  bending  over 
little  beds,  carefully  arranging  the  warm  coverlets  over  little  forms,  and 
imprinting  kisses  on  the  closed  lids  of  tiny  sleepers.  But  there  wei^  other 
mothers,  as  tender  and  loving,  who  had  jiist  such  treasures — ^little  bodies 
with  souls  but  lately  sent  from  the  Great  father — ^who  heard  that  dreary 
wind,  and  answering  it  with  sighs,  looked  vritk  anguish  upon  loVed  ones 
they  could  not  shelter  from  its  blast 

And  that  same  cold  wind,  how  it  strove  to  enter  those  splendid  mansions; 
and  failing,  how  it  raged  and  stormed  ;  and  hasting  through  narrow  lanes 
and  gloomy  alleys,  burst  with  a  shriek  of  trimnph  into  that  miserable  ojA. 
tenement  with  the  broken  windows  and  decaying  blinds!  It  burst  in, 
rushed  up  and  down  the  narrow,  creaking  stairs,  and  at  last,  by  many  s 
gaping  hole,  came  with  its  cold,  damp  breath  into  that  dismal  room. 

There  is  a  feeble  fire  there  to  receive  it ;  and  the  little  flames — ^not  vigor- 
ous, merry  little  flames,  but  timid  blue,  fainting  ones — shudder  and  almost 
expire  at  the  rough  salute  of  their  visitor. 

A  single  candle,  with  its  feeble  glare,  just  makes  darkness  visible ;  but 
this  were  too  great  a  luxurv,  were  it  not  that,  without  its  aid,  yon  weary 
woman  could  not  finish  that  dainty  piece  of  work,  for  which  she  hopes  on 
the  morrow  to  obtain  pittance  sufficient  to  sustain  two  sad  lives  a  little  longer 
in  a  world  of  misery. 

On  the  straw  by  the  flickering  fire  is  stretched  the  slight  form  of  a  dying 
boy.  The  years  of  happy  children  are  reckoned  by  Summers :  four  Winters 
might  have  passed  over  the  head  of  this  child  of  the  poor — this  only  son  of 
a  widowed  mother.  Hunger  and  cold  had  made  sad  havoc  in  that  childish 
face,  and  consumption  had  wasted  the  infant  form,  and  the  weary  look  of 
one  old  in  sorrow  was  stamped  upon  the  youthful  features.  He  nad  lain 
long  in  troubled  sleep,  moaning,  as  if  even  in  dreams  he  were  fighting  the 
cares  of  life  anew.  But  now  the  lids  slowly  rise  from  those  blue  eyes,  and 
a  feeble  voice  cries,  in  implorin|^  accents,  *'Dear  mother,  I  am  vexr  hungry." 

The  mother  pauses — tears  blind  her  eyes.  If  her  idolised  child  could  bat 
have  nourishing  food  and  cordials,  he  might  revive,  and  with  returning 
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streng^  resist  the  stem  destroyer.  But  she  knows,  and  is  wild  with 
anguish  at  the  thought,  that  she  has  nothiug,  and  can  procure  nothing,  till 
she  recelTes  the  scanty  reward  for  the  article  on  which  she  must  toil  ul  the 
M^eary  night.  She  has  laboured  long,  but,  ah,  how  willingly  would  she 
coin  her  heart's  blood,  as  she  meets  the  glance  of  those  wishM  eyes!  But 
she  tries  to  smile. 

** Willy,"  she  says,  ^* to-morrow  I  shall  have  money;  bright,  beautiful 
money,  and  you  shall  not  be  hungry  then.  To-morrow,  dear  Willy,  only 
to-morrow,"  and  she  tries  to  smile  again.  Then  Willv  repeats  hopei^ly 
"  To-morrow,*'  and  closing  his  eyes  again,  wonders  if  the  Father  in  heaven 
heard  him  when  he  prayed  that  morning,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread/'  To-morroWf  how  distant  it  seems  to  the  hungry  child.  And  the 
-wind  sobbed  and  moaned  and  came  more  gently  in  at  the  broken  panes. 

Theuj  after  a  whiie^  when  the  boy  seemed  to  sleep  again,  the  mother 
paused  in  her  weary  work,  and  mourned  with  heavy  sighs,  and  groans  of 
mortal  anguish  ;  and  the  wind  caught  them,  and  hurrying  away,  left  them 
at  the  window  of  a  noble  house.  The  rich  sleeper  within  started  and  woke, 
and  thought  it  was  a  strange  night,  and  the  wind  had  a  very  uncomfortable 
Bound;  In  the  morning  he  would  see  to  those  shutters,  and  stop  their  dis- 
mal creaking;  *•  Why,  it  made  one  think  of—"  but  he  had  buried  his  head 
beneath  the  luxurious  coverlet  and  forgotten  all.  And  the  mother  wept  on 
till  her  watchful  ear  caught  the  restless  motion  of  her  child,  and  then  the 
"wishful  words,  **  Is  it  to*morrow  yet^  mother  1  "^ 

She  clasped  him  in  her  trembling  arms,  but  spoke  not  Then  the  child 
seemed  troubled,  and  the  spirit  wandered.  Strange,  unmeaning  words 
barst  from  his  lips ;  bat  ever  and  anon  he  lisped  **  To-morrow  1 "  sometimes 
inquiringly,  then  hopefully,  then  mournfully.  But  this  was  soon  over.  The 
little  form  grew  qmet,  and  the  mother,  looking  by  that  dim  light,  saw  the 
beautiful  spirit  so  glorious  in  the  large  eyes,  that  she  knew  it  was  ready  to 
take  flight;  There  was  a  smile  of  recognition  about  the  mouth,  a  world  of 
love  in  the  eyes,  a  whispered  **  To-morrow,  dear  mother !"  and  death  opened 
the  casket,  while  €k>d  reclaimed  the  jewel. 

The  solemn  bells  with  brazen  tongues  tolled  far  and  near  the  requiem  of 
the  midnight  hour,  and  Willy's  "to-morrow"  had  begun.  The  wind 
sobbed  itself  to  rest  with  low  wailings,  while  in  that  lonely  room  knelt  a 
a  stricken  fonuj  striving  to  think,  mid  the  tumultuous  heavings  of  its  bitter 
-woe,  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  now  carried  another  lamb  in  His  bosom  to 
the  "green  pastures,"  and  << beside  the  still  waters,"  where  he  should 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  and  of  that  angel  Willy,  whose 
never  ending  ** to-morrow"  had  dawned  so  gloriously  in  the  ** better 
land.'» 


PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  SCHOLAR. 
PRINCE  ALBERT— SKETCHED  BT  AST  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

Prince  Albert  is  personally  not  only  one  of  the  least  objectionable,  but 
without  question  the  most  accomplished  specimen  of  German  importation 
which  England  has  seen.  We  have  already  dwelt  on  the  fine  qualities  of 
bis  moral  nature,  and  that  variety  of  attainments  which  is  the  result  of 
his  intellectual  aspiration.  As  a  husband,  father,  citizen,  and  philan- 
thropist he  certainly  stands  at  the  head  of  all  foreign-bom,  and  furnishes 
an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  even  the  best  native-bom  Britons. 
He  is  now  thirty-sir,  and  has  grown  of  late  more  fat  and  grave  than  when 
he  came  to  England.  Although  carefully  guarding  himself  against  that 
vacuity  of  mind  produced  by  court  idleness,  by  constant  literary  and 
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lartislic  oeeupattOD,  and  severe  attention  to  the  edneafcion  of  1^  €bSldsm^ 
and  against  that  obesity  of  body  which  is  uiother  of  its  acoompammentB, 
by  freqnent  o«t<loor  ezerdse  and  coqnetry  with  agricultural  narBoitB,  j^et 
the  intellectual  ooenpation  is  not  sufficiently  intensiBed  by  that  peculiar 
nerve-straining  eanramess  whidi  stirs  the  brain  of  the  professional  and 
business  man,  and  uie  physieal  exercise  is  too  niuch  neutrali;sedy  not  by 
intemperate,  b«t  high  living,  and  a  eertatn  delicate  proclivity  towards 
epcnreanism,  to  erystalize  on  his  features  that  peculiar  mental  buoyancy 
which,  howev^  much  subdued  by  the  predominance  of  the  phle^natic 
element  in  his  constitution,  yet  gave  him  <m  his  first  appearance  in  Ens- 
land  a  certain  intellectual  glow  perceptible  in  most  Cterman  youths  fre«i 
from  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.    This,  however,  soon  colk^Mses  into  a  rather 
berry  heaviness,  where  the  intellectuality  springs  more  fircnn  outward 
influences  than  from  inward  pi|[rpose  of  the  mind.    Albert's  intellectual 
glow  has  vanished,  though  his  intellectual  vitsUiiy  has  not.    H^  counte- 
nance has  become  rather  heavy,  his  eyes  havo  lost  their  German  fnll- 
souledness,  his  hair  almost  wholly-fled ;  and,  certainly,  in  his  pres^it  form, 
he  rather  conveys  to  our  mind  the  idea  of  one  of  those  highly-coltivated, 
but  rather  thin-brained  gentleman  of  high  breeding  and  much  leisore,  witii 
whom  the  capitals  and  fashionable  country  towns  of  Europe  abound, 
rather  than  that  of  a  happy  and  contented  coDScnrt  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.   It  is  bat  just  to  the  Prince  to  say  that  this  rather  joyless  heaviness 
of  appearance  proceeds  from  a  certain   consciousness  of  inferiority  of 
position,  and  somewhat  of  an  aiected  modesty  which  grows  out  of  it. 
It  is  only  when  he  smiles  that  his  face  assumes  a  genial  expression  of 
refined  jollity,  with  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of  the  highest  mark  of 
German  wines  about  it.    But  when  in  repose  there  is  a  certidn  lasdtude 
of  attitude  and  inertness  of  expressicm  about  him  which  is  too  unnatural 
in  one  of  his  hiffhly<-cultivated  condition  of  mind  not  to  be  traceable  to 
the  very  natunu  and  painful  suffering  he  feels  in  being  deprived  of  all 
opportunity  of  obtaining  that  he  most  covets — influence  upcm  his  fellow- 
men,  strong  practical  influence  said  prestige.    He  always  looks  to  ns  as  if 
to  say  *'  With  all  this  pomp  of  station  and  rank  I  am  bnt  a  martyr.    Of 
my  best  points  the  world  knows  and  can  know  nought."    Such  melings, 
if  harboured  for  years,  always  send  their  reflection  to  the  features,  lue 
physiognomical  traitors,  the  pressure  within  of  higher  aspirations.    Let 
us  add  that  Prince  Albert  bears  this  deprivation  of  what  is  given  to  other 
men  with  such  meek  and  gentle  resignation  ^as  to  inspire  ^e  deepest 
interest  and  regret  for  his  anomalous  lot.    And  he  exhibits  such  an  un- 
wavering regara  for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  and  is  so  AiU  of 
kindness  of  heart  and  generous  enrmpathy  with  all  those  who  are  poor 
and  sufler,  whether  thev  appeal,  m  the  tattered  garb  of  the  beggar  or 
the  more  moving  form  of  the  struggling  artist,  and  he  possesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  elevation  of  soul  and  goodness  of  heart,  so  many  various 
natural  and  acquired  attainments,  that  we  cannot  close  our  picture  without 
offering  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  many  admirable  qualities  which  entitle 
Prince  Albert,  as  the  range  of  mankind  runs,  to  be  considered  and  .es- 
teemed as  an  accomplished,  highly-respectable,  and  good  man. 

A  MORAL  SKETCH — HAZLITT,  DESCRIBBD  BT  JDE  QTHNCT. 

Whatever  is^so  much  I  conceive  to  have  been  a  fundamental  lemnia 
for  Hatslitt— is  wrong.  So  much  he  thought  it  safe  to  postulate.  How 
it  was  wrong  might  require  an  impracticable  investi^tion.  Tou  might 
fiiil  for  a  century  to  discover ;  but  that  it  was  wrong  lie  nailed  down  as 
a  point  of  faith  that  could  stand  out  against  all  counter-presumptions  from 
argument,  or  counter-evidences  from  experience.  A  friend  of  his— it  was 
.a  friend  wishing  to  love  him,  and  adminng  him  almost  to  extravagance, 
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wlio  told  me,  in  illnstmtimi  of  the  dark  Binister  gloom  wbich  sat  for  ever 
1^11  Hazlitt*s  coantenaDce  and  gestures,  that  involnntarilj,  when  Haziitt 
pot  his  hand  within  his  waistcoat  (as  a  mere  unconscious  trick  of  hahit) 
he  himself  felt  a  sudden  recoil  of  fear,  as  from  one  who  was  searching  for 
a  hidden  dagger.  Like  "  a  Moor  of  Malabar/'  as  described  in  the  Fairie 
Qaeen,  at  intervals,  Haziitt  threw  up  his  angry  eyes  and  dark  locks  as 
if  wishing  to  affront  the  sun,  or  to  search  the  air  for  hostilit3%  And  the 
amie  fiiend  on  another  occasion  descnbed  the  sort  of  feudal  fidelity  to 
his  belligerant  duties,  which  in  company  seemed  to  animate  Haziitt,  as 
though  he  were  mounting  guard  on  all  the  citadels  of  mali^ity  under 
some  sacramentum  milit^e  by  the  following  trait^that  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  Haziitt  to  be  called  out  of  the  room,  or  to  be  withdrawn  for  a 
moment  firom  the  current  of  the  general  conversation  by  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion, or  by  a  private  whisper  to  himself  from  some  person  sitting  at  his 
elbow,  always  on  resuming  his  place  as  a  party  to  what  might  be  called 
the  public  business  of  the  company,  he  looked  round  him  with  a  mixed 
air  of  suspicion  and  defiance,  such  as  seemed  to  challenge  every  body  by 
some  stem  abjuration  into  revealing  whether  during  his  own  absence  or 
inattention,  anything  had  been  said  demanding  condign  punishment  at 
Mb  hands.  "  Has  any  man  uttered  or  presumed  to  insinuate,"  he  seemed 
to  insist  up(m  knowing  "  during  this  interregnum,  things  that  I  ought  to 
proceed  against  as  treasonable  to  the  interests  which  I  defend?^  He 
had  the  unresisting  irritability  of  Rousseau,  but  in  a  nobler  shape,  for 
Hoosseau  transfigured  every  possible  act  or  design  of  his  acquaintances 
mto  some  personal  relation  to  himself.  The  vile  act  was  obviously  meant^ 
as  a  child  could  understand  to  injure  the  person  of  Rousseau,  or  his 
mterests,  or  his  reputation.  It  was  meant  to  wound  his  feelings,  or  to 
nusrepresent  his  acts,  calumniously  or  secretly  to  supplant  his  footing. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Haziitt  viewed  all  personal  affrpnts,  or  casual  slights 
towards  himself,  as  tending  to  soinething  more  general,  and  masquing 
under  a  pretended  horror  of  Haziitt  the  author,  a  real  hatred  deeper 
than  it  was  always  safe  to  avow  for  those  social  interests  which  he  was 
reputed  to  defend.  "  It  was  not  Haziitt  whom  the  wretches  struck  at, 
^%  no ;  it  was  democracy,  or  it  was  freedom,  or  it  was  Napoleon,  whose 
shadow  they  saw  in  the  rear  of  Haziitt  and  Napoleon,  not  for  tmything 
in  him  that  might  be  really  bad,  but  in  revenge  of  that  consuming  wrath 
Against  the  thrones  of  Chnstendom  for  which  (said  Haziitt)  let  us  glorify 
Ins  name  eternally." 

Tet  Haziitt,  lU^e  other  men,  and  perhaps  with  more  bitterness  than 
other  men,  sought  for  love  and  for  intervals  of  rest,  in  which  all  anger 
Boight  sleep,  and  enmity  might  be  laid  aside,  like  a  travelling  dress  after 
tomultuous  journeys  — 

**Thotigh  the  sea.  horse  on  the  ocean, 

Own  no  dear  domestic  cave ; 
Yet  he  shimbers  without  motion, 

On  the  still  and  halcyon  wave. 
If  on  windy  days  the  raven, 

Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff; 
Not  the  less  he  loves  his  haven 

On  the  bosom  of  a  cliff. 
If  almost  with  eagle  pinion 

O'er  the  Alps  the  chamois  roam ; 
Yet  he  has  some  small  dominion, 

Which,  no  doubt,  he  calls  his  home.*' 

But  Haziitt,  restless  as  the  sea-horse,  as  the  raven,  as  the  chamois,  found 
not  their  respites  from  storm  ;  he  sought,  but  sought  in  vain.  Domicile 
he  had  not,  round  whose  hearth  his  affections  might  gather  ;  rest  he  had 
not  for  the  sole  of  his  burning  foot.    One  chance  of  regaining  some  peace, 
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or  a  chance  that  he  trusted  for  a  time  was  torn  from  him  at  tiie  moment 
of  gathering  its*  blossoms.  He  had  been  divorced  from  his  wife,  not  by 
the  law  of  Eogland,  which  would  have  argned  criminality  in  her,  hot  1^ 
Scottish  law  satisfied  with  some  proof  of  fi^ty  in  himself.  Subsequentlv, 
he  became  deeply  fascinated  by  a  yonng  woman  in  no  very  elevated  rank, 
for  she  held  some  domestic  office  of  superintendence  in  a  boarding-house 
kept  by  her  father,  but  of  interesting  person,  and  endowed  with  staxnig 
intellectual  sensibilities.  She  had  encouraged  Hazlitt ;  had  gratified  him 
by  reading  his  works  with  intelligent  sympathy ;  and,  under  what  form 
of  duplicity  it  is  hard  to  say,  had  partly  engaged  her  faith  to  Hazlitt  as 
his  future  wife,  whilst  secretly  she  was  holding  a  correspondence,  too  tender 
to  be  misinterpreted,  with  a  gentleman  reddent  in  the  same  establishment. 
Suspicions  were  put  aside  for  a  time,  but  they  returned  and  gathered  too 
thickly  for  HazlitVs  penetration  to  cheat  itself  any  longer.  Once  and  for 
ever  he  resolved  to  satisfy  himself.  On  a  Sunday,  fatal  to  him  and  his 
farewell  hopes  of  domestic  happiness,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  she 
whom  he  now  loved  to  excess  had  made  some  appointment  outK>f-door8 
with  his  rival.  It  was  in  London ;  and  through  Uie  crowds  of  London 
Hazlitt  followed  her  steps  to  the  rendezvous.  Fancying  herself  lost  in 
the  multitude  that  streamed  through  Lincoln*s-inn-Fields,  the  treacherous 
younff  woman  met  her  more  favoured  lover  without  alarm,  and  betrayed 
too  clearly  for  any  further  deception  the  state  of  her  affections  by  the 
tenderness  of  her  manner.  There  went  out  the  last  light  that  threw  a 
guiding  ray  over  the  storm-vexed  course  of  Hazlitt.  He  was  too  much 
m  earnest,  and  he  had  witnessed  too  much  to  be  deceived  or  appeased. 
'^  I  whistled  her  down  the  wind,"  was  his  own  accoimt  of  the  catastrophe ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  had  seared  his  own  heart-stxings  entangled  with  her 
'^  jesses."  In  either  did  he,  as  others  would  have  done,  seek  to  disguise  his 
misfortune.  On  the  contrary,  he  cared  not  for  the  ridicule  att^ed  to 
such  a  situation  amongst  the  unfeeling,  the  wrench  within  had  been  too 
profound  to  leave  room  for  sensibility  to  the  sneers  outside.  A  fast  friend 
of  his  at  that  time,  and  one  who  never  ceased  to  be  his  apologist,  described 
him  to  me  as  having  become  absolutely  maniacal  during  the  first  pressure 
of  his  affliction.  He  went  about  proclaiming  the  case,  and  insisting  on 
its  details  to  every  stranger  that  would  listen.  He  even  published  the 
whole  story  to  the  world,  in  his  "  Modem  Pygmalion."  And  people 
generally,  who  could  not  be  aware  of  his  feelings,  or  the  way  in  which  this 
&eachery  acted  upon  his  mind  as  a  ratification  of  all  other  treacheries 
and  wrongs  that  he  had  suffered  through  life,  laughed  at  him,  or  expressed 
disgust  for  him  as  too  coarsely  indelicate  in  making  such  disclosures. 
But  there  was  no  indelicacy  in  such  an  act  of  confidence  growing  as  it 
did  out  of  his  lacerated  heart.  It  was  an  explosion  of  frenzy.  He  threw 
out  his  clamorous  anguish  to  the  clouds,  and  to  the  winds,  and  to  the  air ; 
caring  not  who  might  listen,  who  might  sympathize,  or  who  might  sneHBr. 
Pity  was  no  demand  of  his ;  laughter  was  no  wrong :  the  sole  necessity 
for  him  was — to  empty  his  over-burdened  spirit.* 


HUMAN  DISCOVERY  AND  REVEALED  TRUTH. 

Though  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of  science,  it  may  be  expected  to 
be  free  from  error,  and  to  contain,  under  reserved  and  simple  language, 
much  concealed  wisdom,  and  turns  of  expression  which  harmonise  with 
natural  facts,  known  perfectly  to  God,  but  not  known  to  those  for  whom  at 
first  the  revelation  was  designed. 

This  expectation  is  just ;  and  in  both  respects  the  Bible  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sacred  books  of  heathen  nations. 

*  What  an  affecting  sketch  of  the  moral  wanderings  of  one  of  the  finest  minds  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  How  true  is  it^  that,  Religion  alone,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of 
tho  soul. — Editor. 
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All  ancient  systems  of  religion)  and  all  eminent  philo^opliers  of  anti- 
miitji  so  far  as  they  are  known,  maintained  notions  on  science  no  less 
absord  than  their  theology. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  the  heavens  were  a  solid  vault  over  the 
earth,  a  sphere  studded  with  stars,  as  Aristotle  called  them.  The  sages  of 
Egypt  held  that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  motion  of  air  and  the  upward 
coarse  of  flame  !  Plato,  that  it  was  an  intelligent  being  ;  Empedocles  held 
that  there  were  two  suns ;  Zeucippus,  that  the  stars  were  kindled  by  their 
motions,  and  that  they  nourished  the  sun  with  their  fires. 

All  Eastern  nations  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exercised  power- 
M  influence  over  human  affairs,  often  of  a  disastrotcs  kind,  and  that  all 
nature  was  composed  of  four  elements,— Are,  air,  earth,  and  water,  sub- 
stances certainly  not  elementary. 

In  the  Hindu  philosophy,  the  globe  is  represented  as  flat  and  triangular, 
composed  of  seven  stories,— the  whole  mass  being  sustained  upon  the  heads 
of  elephants,  who,  when  they  shake  themselves,  cause  earthquakes.  Ma- 
homet taught  that  the  mountains  were  created  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
moving,  and  to  hold  it  as  by  anchors  and  chains.  The  ^  Fathers  of  the 
Church  "  themselves  teach  doctrines  scarcely  less  absurd.  **  The  rotundity 
of  the  earth  is  a  theory,"  says  Lactantius,  *'  which  no  one  is  ignorant 
enough  to  believe." 

How  instructive,  that  while  every  ancient  system  of  idolatry  may  be 
overthrown  by  its  false  physics,  not  one  of  the  forty  writers  of  the  Bible, 
most  of  whom  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  other  of  the  nations  who  held 
tiiese  views,  has  written  a  single  line  that  favours  them.  The  silence  is  con- 
solatory, and  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  message. 

The  exactness  of  Scripture  statements,  and  its  agreement  with  modern 
^fiscovery,  is  also  remarkable. 

The  Scriptures,  for  example,  speak  of  the  earth  as  a  globe,  and  as  sus- 
pended upon  nothing,  Isa.  xl.  22 ;  Job  xxvi.  7 — 10 ;  Prov,  viii.  27.  In 
treating  of  its  age,  they  distinguish  between  the  creation  of  an  organised 
matter,  and  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Gen,  i.  1, 2.  They  give  to  man  a 
very  recent  origin,  and  their  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  attested  by  the 
ascertained  state  of  the  earth*s  surface,  and  by  the  monuments  of  anti- 
qoity.  They  describe  the  heavens  as  boundless  space,  not  as  a  solid  sphere ; 
and  light  as  an  element  independent  of  the  sun,  and  as  anterior  to  it,  anti- 
cipating the  generally  received  theory  of  modem  inquirers.  When  they 
speak  of  air,  they  say  that  God  gave  it  weight,  as  Galileo  proved ;  and  of 
the  seas,  that  he  gave  them  their  measure, — a  proportion  of  land  and  sea 
such  as  now  obtains  being  essential  to  the  health  and  safety  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  The  waters  above  **  the  expanse  "  have  an  importance 
attached  to  them  in  Scripture  which  modern  science  alone  can  appreciate  ; 
many  millions  of  tons  being  raised  from  the  surface  of  England  alone  by 
evaporation  every  day. 

When  they  speak  of  the  human  race,  they  give  it  one  origin ;  and  of 
human  language,  they  indicate  original  identity  and  subsequent  division, 
not  into  endless  diversities  of  dialect  such  as  now  exist,  but  rather  into  two 
(a  three  primeval  tongues :  facts  which,  though  long  questioned,  ethno- 
gra^y  and  philosophy  have  confirmed.  Gen.  xi.  1,  x.  32. 

When  they  arrest  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  is,  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
they  stay  the  moon  too  ;  a  precaution  which  could  not  have  been  supposed 
necessary,  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  When 
they  speak  of  the  stars,  instead  of  supposing  a  thousand,  as  ancient  astrono- 
mers did  (Hipparchus  says  1022,  Ptolemy,  1026),  they  declare  that  they  are 
mnumerable;  a  declaration  which  modem  telescopes  discover  to  be  not  even 
a  figure  of  speech.  "Grod,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  after  surveying  the  groups 
ef  stars  and  nebulse  in  the  heavens,  **  has  scattered  them  like  dust  through 
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the  immensity  of  space."    And  when  the  Scripture  speaks  of  tlieir  hosts, 
it  is  as  dependeflt,  material,  obedient  things.  Isa.  xL  26,  27. 

Generally,  however  (it  may  be  added).  Scripture  speaks  in  relation  to 
physical  facts  in  the  language  of  common  life,  and  sometimes  that  language 
IS  not  strictly  accurate  ;  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  6,  ix.  6 ;  Psl.  civ.  3  ;  Prov.  iil 
20.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  If  strictly  philosophical  language  had  been 
employed.  Scripture  must  have  been  less  intelligible ;  ana  besides,  such 
language  describing  natural  facts,  not  as  they  appear,  but  as  they  really  are^ 
would  have  made  all  such  facts  matters  of  revelation.  It  must  have  excited 
doubts  among  the  ignorant,  and  prejudice  (from  the  necessary  incomplete- 
ness of  Scripture  teaching  on  such  questions)  among  the  philosophic ; 
destroying,  among  all,  the  unity  of  impression  which  the  Bible  seeks  to 
produce.  The  Bible  would  have  become,  in  that  case,  a  Divine,  though  in- 
complete hand-book  of  science, — an  arrangement  as  little  conducive  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  truly  philosoohical  spirit  as  to  the  interests  of  religLon 
itself. — Dr,  Angu8^8  Bible  Hand-book, 


THE  LUST  OF  EMPIRE.  BAFFLED  BY  THE  RUDE 
ARTS  OF  THE  FANATIC  CHIEF. 

Since  the  capture  of  Akhulgo,  the  tactics  of  S^hamyl  have  been  exclu- 
sively those  of  a  well  organized  guerilla  warfare.  Taught  by  experience 
of  the  power  of  artillery  to  trust  no  longer  to  the  strength  of  fortifica- 
tions he  confines  his  main  efforts  to  tw6  points — the  checking,  if  necessary, 
by  fierce  razzias,  any  disposition  arising  in  the  border  tribes  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  Russia,  and  the  interrupting  the  enemy's  commimications  by 
occasional  expeditions  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  the  Rus- 
sians made  an  expedition  into  Tschetschenia,  and  after  burning  several 
villages,  harassed  all  the  time  by  unseen  enemies,  carried  off  a  number  of 
women  and  children,  and  some  herds  of  cattle  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  army 
dispersed  to  their  quarters  when  Sohamyl  appeared  in  the  country  they 
had  just  quitted.  All  capable  of  arms  were  forced  to  join  him  under 
penalty  of  60  strokes  witn  the  knout,  or — so  scarce  is  coined  money  in 
these  regions — a  fine  of  a  silver  rouble  !  In  a  few  days  he  had  collected 
15,000  men,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Kumdcs,  allies  of  Russia,  burnt 
their  villages,  carried  off  their  cattle,  and  finally  advanced  upon  Kisliar. 
The  colonel  in  command  went  out  to  meet  him  with  a  few  hundred  men 
and  two  cannons.  He  was  defeated,  the  guns  taken,  and  every  man  killed 
or  taken  prisoner,  and,  although  the  alarm  was  given  along  the  line,  and  a 
body  of  troops  collected  from  the  fortresses  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  con- 
trived to  evade  them,  and  carried  off  to  the  mountains  his  prisoners,  the 
two  field-pieces,  and  40,000  head  of  cattle.  This  exploit  constituted  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  war,  for  in  it  the  mountaineers  for  the  first  time 
obtained  possession  of  any  artillery,  "  the  Czar's  pistols,"  as  they  called 
them.  The  next  year  Schamyl  defeated  Grabbe  in  another  inroad  into  the 
interior,  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men  ;  and  for  the  next  three  years  the 
Russians  adopted  only  defensive  measures,  endeavouring  to  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  mountaineers,  and  thus  starve  them  out. 

In  1845,  Prince  Woronzow  was  sent  to  the  Caucasus  with  very  great 
powers,  and  retained  the  administration  imtil  1854.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  office  he  was  obliged  by  the  Emperor — it  is  said,  greatly  against  his 
own  advice — to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Schamyl  s  country  with  a 
column  of  10,000  men.  He  entered  by  the  gorge  of  the  Koissou,  crossed 
the  range  of  Audi,  and  descended  on  the  AoiU  Dargo,  Schmyl's  head- 
quarters, which  he  found  in  flames  kindled  by  the  hands  of  its  inhabitantB. 
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As  M)on  as  tie  got  to  the  wedtem  side  of  the  range,  which  is  covered  with* 
thick  beech  woods,  the  mountaineers  began  t^eir  attack,  and  he  wasr 
unable  to  advance  more  than  a  mile  in  an  hour.  He  remained  a  week  af 
Dargo,  waiting  for  some  fresh  stores,  to  convoy  which  he  was  obliged  to- 
send  bad^  a  strons  detachment  muler  General  Kltike  von  •Kliieeuau^ 
Schamyl  attacked  this  convoy  so  effectually^  that  a  part  was  compeued  to 
bii  sacrificed  to  save  the  i^t ;  and,  eVen  with  this  abatement,  Woronzow 
obtained  his  supplies  at  the  cost  of  1,300  men  and  a  field-piece.  Two 
Russian  generab,  Wiktoroff  and  Fassek,  were  among  the  slain.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  stippUes  Woronzow  set  off  to  return  by  the  way  Grabbe  had 
adtanced ;  but  was  so  harassed  by  the  mountaineers  as  to  be  obliged  to 
halt  at  Schaugal-aouL  Here  he  induced  two  Tschetschenians  to  carry 
despatches  requesting  relief  to  General  Freytag  at  Ctersel-aoulj  and 
fVeytag,  advancing  at  the  head  of  6,000  more  men,  released  him  from  his 
perilous  position.  Since  this  time  no  offensive  measures  appear  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  Bussians.  Woronzow  attempted  a  different 
policy,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  almost  wholly  pacifying  the 
Westem  tribes,  and  opening  a  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with 
them.  He  is  said  to  have  won  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  chiefs  by 
presents  and  decorations  ;  and  one  very  effective  measure  of  his  was  the 
restoration  of  the  slave-trade,  under  strict  relations,  between  Turkey 
and  Anapa.  It  will  be  easily  understood  how  this  sagacious  administrator 
-would  foresee  that  a  war  with  the  Western  Powers,  necessarily  entailing 
the  loss  of  the  seaboard  of  Circassia,  must  bring  entire  ruin  on  his  policy, 
and  should  ccmsequently  resign  the  trust  that  had  been  committed  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  found  the  Czar  obstinately  bent  upon  hostile  measures. 

Witii  the  Eastern  Caucasus  Woronzow  appears  to  have  been  much  less 
sucoessfuL  Schamyl  proved  fisu:  more  untractable  l^au  the  Tscherkessian 
chiefe,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  pursue  a  policy  something  like 
that  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  La  Vendee— clear  bv  fire  and  the  axe  long 
paths  through  the  forests,  and  as  much  as  possible  open  the  country  in 
different  directionSi  But  the  mountains  appear  to  be  too  inaccessible  to 
allow  of  mudi  advance  being  made  even  by  this  method.  Schamyl  in  the 
meantime  has  not  been  idle.  Little  authentic  information  of  his  proceed- 
ings has  been  obtained  $  but  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  years  1846, 1848, 
1850,  and  1853,  he  executed  forays  on  a  very  large  scale,  breaking  through 
the  Hussian  lines  on  the  Terek,  and  on  one  occasion  laying  waste  the 
country  even  up  to  the  gates  of  Ekaterinograd.  And,  what  is  far  more 
important,  he  has  succeeded  in  extending  a  civil  and  military  administra^ 
tion  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  and  some  portion  even  of  the  Western 
Caucasus^  of  which  he  is  himself  the  centre* 


HOME* 


**  Tkeire  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  fOr  th%  ^plb  of  ^oV^ 
**  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  tlsd  kiagdom." 

HoW  sweet  is  the  word  Home !  Ho^r  hallowed  and  dehghtfUl  are  oUi^ 
feelings,  when,  having  been  Ions  aWay  from  home,  we  meet  with  some  one 
who  can  talk  with  us  of  that  loved  spot,  to  wMch  our  hearts  are  evei* 
turning. 

How  eageily  does  one  who  has  sojoUmed  in  6)reign  lands,  for  months  oi^ 
p^4iape  years,  watch  for  intelligence  from  Home— for  news  of  the  dear 
ones  tnere.  He  may  &ake  for  himself  another  home,  but  his  thoughts 
will  atill  turn  to  the  place  of  his  birth  with  fond  yearnings  to  behold  il 
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onoe  mofre.    Tlie  ii«w  home  he  has  found  may  be  situated  in  a  more  beaiK 
tifol  coontry  than  the  one  he  has  left,  yet  instinct  will  loDg  after  the  H(»iie     N 
wheare  he  waa  bom  and  where  he  liyed  in  his  childhood,  thongh  it  be  in  a     I  ^ 
barren  and  sterile  land.  f  ^ 

So  it  should  be  with  the  Christian  ;  so  it  ever  is  with  the  true  disciple  Y 
of  Jesns  Christ.  How  his  heart  swells  when  he  hears  the  "  glad  tidinffg**  !- 
IHTodaimed  by  his  Father's  messengers.  He  diligently,  and  (mily  seardies 
the  Holy  Book  for  intelligence  of  the  heavenly  Home  prepared  for  him 
above.  He  reads,  '*  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mandons,  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you, — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  fw  you — "  and  his 
heart  sends  up  grateful  thanks  to  his  bountiful  Parent  on  high.  But  lovely 
and  delightful  thou^  his  home  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  comptured  with  his 
heavenly  Home,  "beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  ii 
Mount  Zion."  i' 

Every  Christian  has  some  dear  relative  or  friend  who  has  safely  landed 
on  the  happy  shores  of  the  Canaan'  above,  and  it  forms  no  small  part  of  \] 
his  joyous  anticipations  of  eternity,  to  think  that  he  wUl  rejoin  those  whom  -j 
he  has  loved  on  earth, — that  he  will  for  ever  dwell  with  them  in  €k)d*s  i 
holy  habitation.  *^  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ; 
and  there  9h<M  he  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  i 
there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  aicay,*^ 

The  children  of  God  acknowledge  that  here  thev  have  no  oontinuing  ': 
dty,  therefore  they  are  alwiiys  striving  to  live,  so  uiat,  "finally,  they  may 
reach  the  holy  city  above.  They  may,  and  do,  fall  into  temptation,  but  If 
they  pray  earnestly,  and  with  faith,  they  shall  be  saved  out  of  all  their  ;] 
distress.  *'  They  aesire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  wherefore  |j 
Ck)d  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God  ;  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  \\ 
a  city,**  Wherever  the  Christian  looks  in  the  Bible  he  finds  encourage-  t 
ments  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  and  many  assurances  that  he  will  I 
be  provided  for  during  etenuty.    **  Me  hath  prepared  for  them  a  eity**  ji 

Walking  out,  one  <my,  during  this  winter,  when  the  cold  was  more  than        jj 
usually  severe,  I  heard  the  we^^c,  mournful  voice  of  a  chUd,  "  Mother!  0 
mother !  I  am  so  cold,  don*t  let  us  go  any  further ;"— the  poor  little  crea-        ) 
ture  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  sat  down  in  the  street,  rather  than  go  on.        ij 
But  the  mother  answered  kindly,  "  Have  patience  a  little  longer,  dear,  we        {i 
shall  soon  be  at  hothej*    Beanimated  by  her  words,  the  child  walked  for- 
ward by  her  side,  and,  still  chatting  at  what  they  would  do  when  they 
arrived  at  home,  they  in  a  short  time  entered  a  comfortable-looking  cot- 
tage evidently  their  Home. 

roor,  suffering,  striving  fellow-sinner  and  fellow-worker !  Sometimes 
you  think  you  will  giye  up  the  struggle,  the  chill  of  despondency  comes 
over  you,  or  the  Father  of  lies  endeavours  to  persuade  you  that  you  have 
done  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do,  and  now  it  is  time  for  you  to 
rest  awhile,  you  feel  very  much  inclined  to  sit  down  and  "go  no  further," 
— resist  the  temptation — it  is  from  one  who  wishes  to  lodge  you  for  eternity 
in  a  fearful  place,  where  there  is  "  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  ;"  resist  the  temptation — there  is  no  sitting  or  standing  still  in  your 
Father's  work, — you  will  go  back,  back,  quickly  back  :  resist  the  tempta- 
tion as  a  poor  traveller  in  the  piercing  cold  of  a  winter's  night,  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  on  the  groimd,  and  the  keen  cutting  wind  whistles  round  him, 
driving  the  thickly-falling  snow-flakes  blinding  in  his  eyes— as  he  knows 
full  well  that  to  stand  still  is  to  die — to  yield  to  that  luxuriously  sleepy 
feeling,  which,  from  time  to  time,  seems  striving  to  persuade  him  to  lie 
down,  and  "  go  no  further," — would  be  to  sleep  a  sleep  from  which  there 
is  no  awakening, — so  if  you  yield  yourself  up  to  the  sleep  of  worldly  com- 
plaining, which  tries  to  persuade  you  that  you  have  done  all  you  can,  or 
that  it  is  no  me  trying  to  do  any  more,  soon  all  your  love  for  spiritaal 
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thiogB  -will  be  frozen  stiff  and  cold,  and  yonr  sonl  will  be,  gpiritnallj, 
asleep  and  dead.  Bonse  yourself,  stop  not  in  your  Father's  work.  He  has 
prepared  a  heavenly  rest  for  those  who  continue  -feithful  to  the  end ;  now 
18  not  your  time  to  rest,  for  that  you  have  all  eternity.  '^  Have  patience 
a  little  longer,  we  shall  soon  be  at  Home," — and  then — "  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the 
^gs  which  God  hath  preparedTor  them  that  love  Him."  Press  forward, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  reach  our  Home  above,  if  we  follow  in  the 
steps  of  our  Heavenly  Example  and  Guide.  '*  This  Gk)d  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever.  He  will  be  our  Guide  even  unto  death."  Do  you  often  feel 
discouraged  and  distressed  1 — is  yoiir  soul  ready  to  sink  under  the  water 
floods  of  affliction,  like  that  of  David  of  old  1  God  will  not  try  you  more 
than  you  can  bear.  He  says  that,  <*  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
numbered."  like  it  was  "with  David ;  if  you  trust  in  your  Father's 
goodness,  your  soirow  shall  be  turned  into  rejmcing,  and  you  shall  tiium- 
phantly  exclaim,  ''God  will  save  Zion, — they  that  love  His  name  shall 
dwell  therein."  God  will  be  with  you  in  all  your  distresses  and  will  take 
70a  to  a  peaceful  Home  at  last, — to  a  Home,  where  is  ''  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  clothed  in  white  i*obes.  These  are  they 
wMch  come  out  of  gre<U  tnbtUation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Are  your  friends  few  t— do 
you  yearn  for  some  one  to  whom  you  may  safely  confide  all  your  sorrows  ? 
**  There  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  Your  Father 
knows  that  the  number  of  His  children  here  is  small,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  the  children  of  the  Wicked  One.  His  children  are  a  "  little 
flock,"  but  He  says,  **  Fear  not,  for  it  is  your  Fathered  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom." 

Fainting,  and  weary  labourer,  sit  not  down,  though  often  tempted  to  do 
80.  Tour  ever-kind  Father  does  but  send  Adnter-winds  and  summer- 
heats,  to  try  your  love  to  Him,— wait  patiently.  "  Him  that  overcometh 
will  1  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  ffo  no  more  out : 
and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name." 

And,  O !  when  the  last  sigh  is  heard,  and  the  believer,  who  but  a  little 
whUe  ago  had  so  many  sorrowful  moments,  has — gone  Home — when  the 
tired  lumds  are  quietly  folded  upon  the  peaceful  breast,  which  sometimes 
ached  so  wearily, — when  he  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  and  has  at  length  escaped 
from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  this  busy  world  to  that  country, — "  Where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  What  does 
our  Father  tell  us  of  the  Home  to  which  He  takes  His  beloved  children  I 
Listen—"  The  twelve  gates  are  twelve  pearls,  every  several  gate  is  of  one 
pearl;  and  the  street  of  the  city  is  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transpaieut 
glass.  There  is  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  Grod  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  does  lighten  it,  and  the 
Ixsoh  is  the  light  thereof.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there :  and  they 
tihaU  reign  for  ever  and  ever,^^ 
Bochdale,  March  Ut,  1856. 

ROBiiRT  NICOLL: 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  YOUNO  HEX. 

The  history  of  Robert  Nicoll's  life  is  brief,  and  contains  but  little  of  inci- 
dent. 

He  was  bom,  as  we  learn  &om  a  memoir  accompanying  the  third  edition 
of  his  Poems,  in  the  farmhouse  of  Tulliebeltane,  in  the  pariah  of  Auchter- 
gaven,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1814.    His  parents,  at  that 
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tilne  in  good  drenmstancefly  were  ahorUj  afUrwarcU  tedQ6ed  to  poTeriy, 
^  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  relative,  for  whom  they  had  been  security. 
Thus  sent  adrift  from  a  comfortable  home,  they  had  to  stru^^gle  with 
poverty  and  want    Bobert^s  mother  was  a  great  book- woman,  be  tells  us; 
but  aflter  this  calamity  she  was  obliged  to  help  in  maintaining  their  large 
family  ;  and,  her  time  being  so  precious,  the  young  lad  read  to  her  during 
her  work.    She  seems  to  have  been  a  nool^-hearted  and  God-fearing 
troman,  and  she  trained  him  ri^ht  well,  and  he  always  regarded  her  with 
loving  respect.    He  was  sent  mr  a  short  time  to  school ;  and  eagerly  he 
devoured  all  the  books  their  limited  circumstances  allowed  them.    TVliea 
Only  seven  years  old  he  is  sent  to  ^  herding  :** — always  having  a  book  in 
hb  plaid  to  read  as  he  is  goiuf  to  and  returning  from  work.    In  winter  he 
goes  again  to  the  pansh  schocu,  with  the  ^  fee  *'  earned  during  the  sununer 
months,  and  earnestly  follows  ^hat  rude  instruction  he  is  able  to  ^et.    He 
#as  very  noticeable,  we  are  told,  during  those  early  schoolboy  days,  for 
his  quiet,  cheerM,  loving  spirit,  delighting  more  to  be  alone  with  his  book 
than  rollicking  with  his  fellows.    But  the  boys  liked  him,  and  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  they  caJled  him  the  "•  Minister."    After  a  few  years  of 
alternate  herding  and  schooling,  Nicoli  apprenticed  himself  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth ;  leaves  home,  and  the  "  banks  and  braes,"  and  the  fresh  air  and 
fields,  and  woods,  of  his  childhood,  and  enters  the  world.    And  he  finds  it 
no  easy  pleasant  life  he  has  got  into,  but  one  of  drudgery  and  toil :  bat 
there  he  is,  and  his  is  not  the  spirit  to  complain  or  despair ;  so  he  wiliing/y 
%orks  his  long  day,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night ;  and  then 
home  to  his  cold  roon| — for  he  can  afford  no  fire — wiUi  eager  heart,  to 
read  and  think  and  work  until  midnight,  whilst  others  are  asleep.  He  has 
few  books,  and  fewer  friends ;  a  solitary,  timid  lad,  away  from  home  and 
amongst  strangers.    And  so  he  pursues,  as  best  he  can,  this  work  of  self- 
education,  and  becomes  daily  a  wiser  and  better  man.    He  is  up  in  the 
mominff  at  ^\e  o'clock,  and  m  summer  on  the  Inch  of  Perth  continues  his 
last  night's  studies.   And  all  this  weakens  his  health,  as  it  was  sure  to  do ; 
but  he  must  study  and  work;  for  before  him  there  is  daily  rising  more 
dearly  the  design  to  work  for  his  fellow-men  ;  and  he  struggles  on.    His 
apprenticeship  scarcely  fulfilled  he  returns  home,  weak  and  suffering  from 
the  disease  wnich  so  soon  was  to  end  his  days.   After  breathing  awlule  his 
native  air,  he  visits  for  the  first  time  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  m  search  of 
work.    And  with  dark  prospects  and  shatter^  frame,  poor  and  unknown, 
he  treads  the  streets  of  that  noble  city.    He  is,  however,  befriended  by  the 
conductor  of  **  Tait*s  Magazine,"  fi>r  whom  he  has  during  those  years  of 
toil,  written  a  few  contributions,  and  encouraged  by  him,  but  failing  to 
find  employment,  he  returns  home.    He  now  opens  a  circulating  library  in 
Dundee;  loses  money  by  it,  and  leaves  home  again  in  quest  of  bread,  in- 
tending  to  visit  London.    He  has,  however,  meanwhile,  besides  much 
public  speaking,  and  continued  attempts  at  prose  composition,  published  a 
volume  of  poems — the  only  volume  he  published  during  his  life.    At  Edin- 
burgh he  is  stayed  by  his  fnend  Mr.  Tait,  the  publisher,  who  offers  him  trork 
in  ms  warehouse,  and  at  last  succeeds  in  proeurin^  for  him  the  editorship 
of  the  "  Leeds  l^es,''  at  a  yearly  salary  of  100^    For  above  a  year  h0 
works  at  this  employment :  increases  rapidly  the  circulation  of  that  paper, 
and  makes  his  influence  felt  widely  amongst  the  people.    He  has  little 
time  for  pl^u;ure  or  rest,  pent  up  iu  a  large  town,  away  from  the  '^graod 
old  woods "  he  so  loved ;  he  is  yet  cheerful-hearted,  and  loving.    The 
spirit  of  the  man  begins  to  show  itself ;  he  speaks  out  unfearingly  nis  o{)i- 
nions ;  and  though  much  that  would  be  too  severe  might  escape  him  iu 
his  burning  indignation  at  wrong,  yet  the  truth  was  spoken  bravely,  and  men 
flocked  to  him  as  a  leader  and  mend.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  I   Here, 
once  more,  was  a  man  who  cared  not  to  displease  and  would  not  pander 
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to  the  tastes  of  his  readers;  bttt  boldly  and  unflinchiogly  advocated  what 
he  deemed  tnie  and  righteous,  and  denounced  what  he  deemed  false  and 
iniquitous.  His  noble  aim  was  to  elevate  his  feUow-men,  to  denounce 
wron^,  and  encourage  the  ^ood.  Writing  to  a  Mend,  also  an  editor,  after 
speakuig  of  being  ''  hindered  in  a  great  degree  from  those  pursuits  he  loved 
so  well;"  he  continues,  ^I  trust  I  am  struggling  for  something  worth' 
prizing.  If  there  be  aught  on  earth  worthy  of  aspiring  to,  it  is  the  lot  of 
him  who  is  enabled  to  do  something  for  his  miserable  and  suffering  fellow- 
men  ;  and  this  you  and  I  will  try  to  do  at  least.**  A  right  noble  man,  we 
say,  spoke  there.  He  has  married,  during  this  Leeds  editorship,  a  wife 
every  wi^  worthy  of  him.  Work  increases  and  his  health  faile^  and  death 
opens  before  him«  Poor  Nicoll  bids  farewell  to  his  friends  in  a  manly,' 
tender  letter,  leaves  Leeds,  and  returns  to  Scotluid.  Kind  friends  help 
him ;  and  his  last  days  are  .brightened  by  loving  words  and  acts  from  aU 
around  him,  and  they  are  his  best  and  brightest.  For  the  man  feels  few 
regrets,  and  has  no  fears.  He,  too,  as  well  as  he  could,  **  has  fought  a  good 
fight  and  finished  his  course ;"  and  when  things  were  growing  brighter^ 
and  the  man's  mission  seemed  to  have  just  begun,  in  the  midst  of  abundant 
labour  and  usefulness,  he  must  bid  farewell  to  it  all.  His  heart  fsuls  not 
nor  fj&lters,  he  says,  he  is  **  prepared  calmly  to  meet  the  worst."  When 
other  men's  lives  have  scarcely  commencea,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
death  takes  him  home ;  and  they  lay  him  by  in  his  own  loved  country 
amoDg  her  flowers,  and  men,  as  they  '^  turn  away  from  that  grave,"  shall 
drop  tears  of  sad  regret  and  holy  love  over  one  who  lived  a  noble  and. 
heroic  life  amid  suffering  and  toil ;  ever  '*  possessed  his  soul  in  patience  " 
amidst  its  trials,  and  <meerily  and  manfully  did  his  day's  work  right 
well 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life  we  pass  on  to  notice  some  traits  of  hier 
character.  And  we  shall  not  understand  him  properly  without  we  remem- 
ber that  he  was  a  poor  man.  He  had  to  grapple  with  the  stem  iron  nece9^ 
sity  of  want ;  and  earn  for  himself,  from  very  boyhood,  his  daily  bread. 
He  had  to  bear  hard  toil  all  his  days ;  had  to  choose  his  own  road, 
and  walk  in  it  as  best  he  could.  If  he  met  enemies  he  had  to  struggle, 
single-handed,  and  his  own  brain  and  heart  had  to  wend  their  journey  a^e^ 
along  a  toilsome  path,  with  feeble  strength  tjxd  the  seeds  of  death  in  his 
frame. 

He  was,  too,  esstotially  and  necessarily,  a  self-educator ;  he  seems  early 
to  have  dtscovered  that  if  he  was  to  accomplish  anything,  or  become  any* 
thing,  he  would  have  to  be  a  self-reliant,  earnest  worker.  It  would  haVe 
been  easier,  doubtless,  and  probably  pleasanter,  to  have  remained  quiet, 
and  whilst  thei  world  went  on  its  business,  heedless  of  Robert  Nicoll,  for 
him  to  have  had  no  business  at  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  thousands  do, 
without  accomplishing  more  than  the  earning  of  their  daily  bread,  and  the 
eating  of  it.  But  Nicoll  was  naturally  a  worker  :  he  must  work,  and  work 
hard  too.  And  so  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  substantial  education.  Per- 
haps his  circumstances  served  even  more  than  his  studies  to  educate 
NicolL  He  learnt,  doubtless,  in  that  cold  chamber  at  Perth,  many  a  lesson 
that  no  college  education  could  have  given  him.  Why  the  very  exercise 
of  incessant  hard  work,  though  it  weakened  his  body,  gaye  strength  to  his 
soul ;  and  the  man.  With  some  ambition  before  him,  but  chained  down,  as 
it  were,  from  ever  reaching  it  by  his  circumstances,  determining  that  he 
will  reach  it,  though  it  cost  him  toil,  poverty,  nay,  death,  if  needs  be,  is 
emioblin^  to  that  moral  character  which  shall  Uve  when  circumstances  are 
no  more  its  master.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  advising  any  one  to  sacri- 
fice health  in  the  pursuit  of  self-cultare.  But  in  Nicoll's  case  it  was  the 
all  but  necessary  price  of  a  character  well  worth  it,  and  he  could  not  but 
have  **  toiled  tembly,"  and  such  work  was  the  noblest  proof  of  his  manli- 
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ness.  Bemember  lus  beginniiun  and  Ids  difficulties,  and  that  death  took 
him  so  early,  and  look  at  what  ne  has  left  ns,  and  examlDe  his  character— 
and  then  we  say  Robert  Nicoll  stands  before  us,  not  a  prodigy,  but  as  a 
great  manly  soul,  who  ^bom  mud,  died  marble,*'  and  who,  if  life  had  been 
spared  him,  might  have  become,  in  the  world's  eye,  a  very  great  man,  and 
was  sure  of  bemg  a  very  useful  and  good  man. 

One  characterStic  of  him  was  courage.  Listen  to  these  noble  words 
written  to  his  mother  words  which  have  many  times  strengthened  and 
warmed  our  hearts.  He  is  in  Dundee,  struggling  hard  for  life  and  bread; 
his  mother  has  borrowed  money  to  help  him  ;  he  knows  not  how  to  repay 
it ;  it  ^  hangs  like  a  miUstone  round  his  neck,*'  and  yet  these  are  his  woras : 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  faint  and  falter  in  the  great  battle  of  hfe. 
God  has  given  me  too  strong  a  heart  for  that.  I  look  upon  earth  as  a 
place  where  every  man  is  set  to  struggle  and  to  work,  that  he  may  be 
made  humble  and  pure-hearted,  and  nt  for  that  better  land  for  which 
earth  is  a  preparation,  to  which  earth  is  the  gate.  Cowardly  is  that  man 
"^o  bows  before  the  storm  of  life ;  who  runs  not  the  needful  race  man- 
fully, and  with  a  cheerful  heart I  am  determined  never  to 

bend  to  the  storm  that  is  coming,  and  never  to  look  back  on  it  after  it  has 

ned.    Fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother,  for  I  feel  myself  growing  daily 
er  and  more  hopeful  in  spirit.    Pain,  poverty,  andf  all  the  other  wild 

beasts  of  life 1  am  so  bold  as  to  think  I  could  look  in  the 

&oe  without  shrinking,  without  losing  respect  for  myseli^  fisdth  in  man's 
high  destiny  and  trust  in  God."  Noble  utterances  like  these  you  find 
scattered  amons  these  brief  notices  of  ^coil's  life.  He  was  very  deter- 
mined and  decided,  and  when  once  an  action  was  settled  as  beinff  nght,  he 
went  his  way  and  did  it,  like  a  true  man.  His  behaviour  at  the  election 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth  illustrates  this :  our  readers  must  refer  to  it 
in  the  biography,  and  then  read  the  comment  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age,  in  the  **  North  British  Beview  "  for  November,  1851.  Mr.  Kingsley 
says,  in  reference  to  Nicoll's  thoughts  at  that  time, — ^  that  is  the  right 
thing  for  him ;  and  for  that  right  he  will  fight,  and  if  he  be  killed,  die.  So 
have  all  brave  men  felt,  and  so  have  all  brave  deeds  been  done,  since  man 
walked  the  earth.  It  is  because  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  faith,  has  died  out 
amongst  us,  that  so  few  brave  deeds  are  done  now,  except  on  battle-fields, 
and  in  hovels  whereof  none  but  God  and  the  angels  know." 

He  was  genial  and  loving,  open-hearted  and  sincere.  Trouble,  and  care, 
and  toil,  enough  he  had, — yet  he  was  ever  child-like  and  simple,  and  fall  of 
glee  and  merriment.  His  fine  bright  eyes  readily  shone  with  laughing  fan, 
and  he  ever  kept  a  light  heart  amid  all  sorrow  and  trial.  Very  beaatSal  is 
this  cheerfulness  to  our  mind.  When  a  child  he  was  a  *' favourite  with  other 
boys  from  his  sweetness  of  temper," — and  it  never  left  him;  hard  toil, 
suffering,  disappointments,  men's  scorn  and  contumely,  though  they  might 
ruffle,  never  destroyed  the  quiet  serenity  of  his  cheerfulness.  His  pover^ 
did  not  make  him  sour  and  envious — but  it  developed  his  best  faculties— it 
made  him  bear  a  heavy  burden,  but  it  all  the  more  repaid  him  in  strength. 
Nicoll  shouM  have  thanked  God  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  well  for  him 
that  it  did  not  make  him  a  ourser  and  a  repiner,  but  a  humble  and  devoat 
God-fearing  man.  And  yet  it  was  a  sore  oppression  in  much,  he  had  to 
feel  the  scorn  of  men  infinitely  his  inferiors  in  all  but  wealth,  hat  it 
taught  him  how  great  a  sin  was  scorn,  and  he  remembered,  that 

The  blackest  heart  hath  signs  to  tell 

That  God  still  lingers  there— 
And,  oh  1  1  dare  not  scorn. 

And  though  deprived  by  poverty  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures 
of  life,  yet  he  knew  (what  rich  men  will  have  to  learn  one  day,  sooner  or 
later)  that  "  not  enjoyment "  **  is  our  being's  end  or  way : "  and  it  never, 
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thank  God,  blunted  his  finer  feelings,  nor  made  him  a  discontented  and 
miserable  man.  Fond  of  music,  and  a  very  loyeable  man  was  Bobert  NicolL 
Se  said  he  ''  never  feared  an  enemy  nor  failed  a  friend/'  The  strong  man 
had  a  woman's  heart,  and  his  eye  that  flashed  in  bitterness  on  the  wrong- 
doer, "  melted  in  dewy  pity  to  the  down-trodden." 

>  You  find  in  him,  too,  no  egotism  or  conceit.  He  has  self-respect  and  sens6 
enough  to  know,  that  "  Gfid  has  given  him  talents  " — and  he  believes,  if 
"  strength  and  health  be  given  him,  ho  may  yet  do  something.  But  withal, 
the  man  is  humble  and  never  seeks  for  praise. 

A  deep  religious  feeling  penetrated  and  pervaded  his  character,  and  tinged 
his  poetry.  And  though  we  scarcely  class  him  amongst  the  '*  religious 
poets,"  yet  he  is  a  thoroughly  religious  man  and  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Unlike  Bums,  his  writings  are  pure  from  every  taint.  The  man  is  a  godly 
man — self-restraining  and  virtuous ;  and  his  works  contain  some  beautiful 
snatches  of  sacred  poetry.  Very  fine  is  his  "  The  Ha'  Bible."  He  had  learnt 
at  his  mother's  knee  to  reverence  that  Divine  gift,  and  as  he  read  it  in  his 
childhood  to  her,  no  doubt  she  often  told  him  of  its  worth;  and  the  lad 
never  forgot  it.    And  thus  he  sings, 

'*  O'er  thy  broad,  ample  pag^ 

How  many  dini  and  agfcd  eyes  have  pdred  i 
How  many  hearts  o'er  thee 

In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored  : 
How  many  mothers,  by  their  infants'  bed, 
lliy  holy,  blessed,  pure,  childoloving  words  have  read  ! 

We  say  nothing  of  his  politics,  .but  we  must  admire  and  reverence  that 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  people.  The  man  saw  their  sufferings  and 
wrongs,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  help  them.  This  "  People's  Anthem  ** 
must  find  an  echo  in  every  heart — 

Lord,  from. thy  blessed  throne. 
Sorrow  look  down  upon, 

God  save  the  poor. 
Teach  them  true  liberty- 
Make  them  from  tyrant's  free — 
Let  their  homes  happy  be  ! 

God  save  the  poor 

The  arms  of  wicked  men 

Do  Thou  with  might  restrain — 

God  save  the  poor  I 
Raise  Thou  their  lowliness—^ 
Succour  Thou  their  distress — 
Thou  whom  the  meanest  bless 

God  save  the  poor! 

Give  them  staunch  honesty, 
Let  their  pride  manly  be, 

God  save  the  poor  1 
Help  them  to  hold  the  right. 
Give  them  both  truth  and  might. 
Lord  of  all  life  and  light  1 

God  save  the  poor ! 

Of  the  general  character  and  value  of  his  poetry  we  have  room  to  say 
hut  little.  His  poems  are  often  very  beautiful,  always  natural  and  sincere- 
full  of  loving  playfulness,  yet  they  are  not  of  the  first  order.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  most  of  them  were  hastily  written,  often  only 
in  pencil ;  and  that  Ebenezer  Elliott  has  said,  ^  Bums  at  his  age  had  done 
nothing  equal  to  him."  They  are  thoroughly  earnest  and  sincere.  *<  I  have 
written,"  he  says,  "  my  heart  in  my  poems ;  and  rude,  and  unfinished,  and 
hasty  aa  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there.  We  should  have  liked  to  allude  to 
many  of  them,  especially  that  death  song,  where  he  bids  earth's  bright 
things  adieu,  and  looks  calmly  in  the  face  of  the  death  angel. 
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**  Deafh  comet  to  take  me  wbere  I  loDg^  to  be ; 

Om  paag.  And  bright  bloome  the  immortal  flower ; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hoar." 

Bat  our  task  is  done.  What  Nicoli  might  haye  become,  and  what  he 
might  haye  done  had  he  Hved  longer,  we  cannot  and  need  not  goess. 
Surely  his  premature  end  was  for  the  best.  The  shadow  of  an  early  night 
fell  on  that  noble  spirit,  and  before  the  tools  had  scarce  found  their  way 
to  the  hand  that  was  well  fit  to  handle  them,  that  hand  ipras  powerless  in 
death.  His  short  career  is  a  noble  lyric,  and  might  teach  us  many  lessons. 
And  whilst  we  pity  the  saddening  close  of  his  li£e,  when 

He  the  youne  and  strong  who  cherished 

Noble  loQ^ngs  for  the  strifs, 
By  the  wayside  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life — 

let  US  try  to  imitate  him  in  that  singleness  of  aim,  and  devotedness  of  pur- 
pose, that  bold  undaunted  courage,  that  self-reliuit  spirit  of  self-respect, 
that  cheerfulness  of  Iotc,  that  self-sacrificing  devotedness  to  duty  and  per- 
severing toil,  and  manly  energy,  and  that  endeavour  to  do  good  as  far  as  in 
him  lay — to  fulfil  the  duty  ^ing  nearest  him  with  right  manly  courage 
and  cheerful  heart.*  T.  L. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MB.  WILLIAM  LORD,  OP  BURNLEY. 
In  the  Records  of  divine  truth  we  have  furnished  unto  us  many  valuable 
accounts  of  holy  and  useful  men,  the  perusal  of  which  should  stimulate  every 
true  Christian  to  seek  to  imbibe  their  spirit,  and  imitate  their  example. 
The  design  of  such  accounts  undoubtedly  is,  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment of  me  living,  as  they  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  the  departed,  for  the 
pious  dead  are  removed  from  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  to  a  world  of 

Surity  and  joy,  where  human  praise  is  not  desired ;  but  the  gracious 
eaUuffs  of  Ood  with  them  and  their  exemplary  conduct  while  passing 
throng  this  wilderness  of  woe,  may  be  made  a  peculiar  blessing  to  believers 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  imitation  <»  the  inspired  writers,  the 
Christian  Church  has  f^*om  time  to  time  written  and  published  memoirs 
of  good  men,  who,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  have  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
Ooa  their  Saviour,  and  such  memoirs  have  frequently  proved  of  great 
spiritual  service  to  those,  who  counting  themselves  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  ** 
here  below,  are  '*  looking  for  that  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker 
and  builder  is  Ood.**  Fious  biography  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
better  calculated  than  any  other  kmd  of  reading  for  instructing  and  edify- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ  The  following  brief  memoir  has  been  written 
with  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  was  a  devoted  Christian, 
and  who  died  happy  in  God. 

William  Lord,  son  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Lord,  was  bom  July  16th,  1814, 
in  Bacup,  Rossendale,  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  His  ^Either  and  mother,  from  their  being  united,  regularly 
attended  the  Methodist  ministry,  to  which  practice  they  diligently  trained 
their  children.  After  the  birth  of  William,  the  family  were  subjected  to 
many  painful  vicissitudes,  some  of  which  particularly  called  forth  the 
exercise  of  Christian  patience,  submission,  and  confidence,  to  enable  them  to 
glorify  God  while  **  passing  through  the  fire,  and  through  the  water." 

The  subject  qf  this  memoir,  for  several  years  during  nis  infancy,  sulRned 

*  We  congratulate  our  young  friends,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Articles,  on 
"*  Home  *'  and  on  "  Nicoli/'  and  beg  to  assure  them,  we  shall  idways  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive 8uch  contributions. — Editor, 
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most  seyerely  from  those  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, all  hope  of  life  was  gone,  but  a  gracious  and  allwise  Providence 
watched  oyer  him,  and  preserved  him  through  the  tedious  stages  of  childr 
hood.    When  about  ten  years  of  age,  a  conversation  took  place  between  him 
and  another  member  of  the  fiEimilj,  on  the  subject  of  religion^  which  member 
had  been  for  some  time  the  happy  possessor  of  the  pardoning  love  of  Christ ; 
looking  at  him  (his  little  brother),  as  his  eyes  were  opening  one  bright 
sonny  morning,  before  the  hour  to  rise,  was  led  by  the  sweet  constraimng 
love  of  Christy  to  say  to  him,  *<  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.**    The  conversation  embraced  in  a  short,  sinjiple,  but 
impressive  manner,  the  creation  of  the  world  by  GK>d — the  fall  of  man — the 
promise  of  a  Saviour,  and  His  appearing  in  the  world,  to  '*  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  v^as  lost."    Several  of  the  encouraging  promises  of  Scripture 
made  to  the  youn?  were  also  repeated,  such  as  **  Those  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me,*'  and  ^  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  thenn 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'    The  important  and  encouraging 
truths  uttered  in  this  conversation  evidently  produced  a  powerful  effect 
npon  the  mind  of  our  deceased  brother,  for  aner  this,  his  mind  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  bias  for  things  pertaining  to  heaven  and  godliness;  in  addition 
to  this,  the  circumstance  of  meeting  with  two  or  three  boys  of  the  same  age 
and  disposition  with  himself,  was  the  means  (through  God's  blessing)  of 
securing  his  mind  from  the  power  of  the  evils  which  surrounded  him,.  These 
yoaths  were  led  to  form  a  union  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
and  praying  together ;  they  generally  met  in  the  most  secluded  spots  they 
eonld  possibly  select,  so  that  they  might  go  through  their  devotions  without 
bterruption;  on  some  occasions  short  addresses  were  given  by  one  and 
another,  according  to  ability.    After  pursuing  this  course  for  some  time,  they 
began  to  see  the  necessity  of  securing  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  who 
were  more  advanced  in  Christian  experience  and  knowledge.    They  accord- 
ingly united  themselves  as  members  to  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Society  in 
Bacnp ;  being  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  proving  their  sincerity  by  a  regular 
attendance  cm  the  means  of  grace,  both  public  and  private,  realizing  the 
troth  of  that  promise,  **  they  who  seek  me  early  shall  find  me,"  for  about  this 
time  our  departed  brother  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  and  joy 
which  is  obtained  by  faith  in  Christ.    !3eing  at  an  early  period  necessitated 
to  "  labour  for  the  bread  that  perisheth,'   his  scholastic  attainments  were 
necessarily  limited,  but  having  given  his  heart  to  Qod,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  economise  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible,  and  turn  it  to  good 
account,  this  he  did,  spending  as  much  as  possible  in  reading  and  writing, 
&c,  but  particularly  in  searching  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  in  after  life 
proved  of  invaluable  service  to  him,  being  "  a  lamp  to  his  feet,  and  a  lantern 
to  his  path."     Our  brother  continued  a  uniform  and  consistent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Society  at  Bacup,  till  his  removal  to  Burnley,  which  happened 
m  the  year  1830 ;  several  of  the  family  who  had  previously  removed  to 
Bomley,  felt  desirous  of  adding  him  to  the  nun;iber,  they  therefore  sought 
and  obtained  for  him,  a  situation  in  one  of  the  manufactunng  establishments 
of  the  abovenamed  town.     ^Cpon  his  arrival  at  Burnley,  he  immediately 
nnited  himself  with  the  Wesleyan  body,  seeking  and  realising  the  privileges 
connected  with  Christian  fellowship.     With  this  Christian  community  our 
brother  remained  a  consistent  member,  till  the  year  1834,  when  some  un- 
pleasantness took  place,  which  caused  about  seventy  members  to  leaye,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  body,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Wesleyan 
Protestant  Methodist  Society,  meeting  in  Lane  Bridge  Booms.    Our  good 
brother  was  one  of  the  number  that  separated,  and  with  the  society,  passed 
from  Protestant  Methodism  to  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Association,  m  which 
section  of  Christ's  visible  Church  he  was  found  when  in  the  providence 
of  God  he  was  called  away  from  this  yale  of  tears,  to  mingle  m  the  glo- 
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rions  and  eternal  fellowship  of  heayen.  In  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Christ,  our  brother  sustained  the  different  offices  of  preacher,  leader,  and 
Sabbath-school  teacher.  As  a /^reocAer,  he  laboured  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
seeking  by  exercise  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  him,  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures  and  the  glory  of  his  GK>d ;  in  this  work  we 
are  happy  to  say  **  that  he  laboured  not  in  Tain,  nor  spent  his  strength  for 
nought,  for  in  many  instances  the  hardened  sinner  was  subdued;  the 
penitent  led  to  seek  and  find  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  belieyer 
built  up  and  encouraged  to  hold  on  his  way  stedfast  unto  the  endi  Fear 
seventeen  years  he  was  a  leader^  in  which  capacity  he  laboured  with  dili- 
gence and  perseverance,  though  often  led  to  express  his  unfitness  for  the 
work,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  a  willingness  to  do  what  he 
could  to  extend  the  interests  of  Christ^s  kingdom*  He  loved  his  class,  luid 
in  return,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  aU  his  members.'  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple with  him,  never  to  neglect  this  mean  of  grace,  on.  account  of  business : 
no  matter  however  hard  business  pressed  upon  him  at  his  class  hour,  his 
class  was  not  neglected,  nor  was  he  known  to  miss  it,  except  in  cases  of  sick^ 
ness.  For  several  years  he  proved  himself  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  as  a  teacher,  in  which  department  of  labour  he  took  a  deep 
and  lively  interest ;  feeling  the  importance  of  his  duties,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  it  nis  principal  aim  to  direct  thci  attention  of  his  youthful  charge  to 
those  sweet  and  glorious  truths  which  with  the  l)ivine  blessing  might  prove 
effectual  in  leading  them  to  Christ  their  Saviour.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Strangers*  Friend  Society,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Burnley, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
visitor  for  the  Society  in  a  very  edcient  manner.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  own  home,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying, 
which  calls  he  always  williogly  obeyed,  when  able.  With  the  rest  of  lus 
brethren  in  the  flesh,  he  was  not  free  from  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  yet  he  had  so  learned  Christ,  that  if*  he  erred  in  reference  to 
any  brother  or  sister,  he  was  always  willing  to  make  reparation  as  far  as 
he  possibly  could.  For  more  than  eighteen  vears  our  departed  brotheir  had 
sustained  the  endearing  relations  of  husband  and  father.  His  family  con- 
sisted  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  which  he  endeavoured  bv  pre- 
cept  and  example  to  train  up  in  the  fear  of  Godi  As  a  householder,  he 
adopted  the  pious  resolution  of  Joshua,  *'  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord,''  His  house  was  a  house  of  prayer,  his  pious  breathings 
at  the  family  altar,  from  time  to  time,  bore  strong  evidence  of  his  deep  affec- 
tion towards  his  family,  and  his  deep  interest  in  their  spiritucd  welfare* 
His  sudden  removal  from  his  family  and  the  church,  was  a  painful  and 
mysterious  Providence,  and  was  keenly  felt  both  by  relatives  and  Mends. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  the  subject  of  bodily  indisposition,  and  all 
attempts  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  health  and  strength  were  in  vain,  his 
disease  progressed,  till  at  length  "  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  became 
darkened,'*  yet  he  could  say  under  this  painful  calamity,  '*  It  is  the  Lord,  let 
Him  do  as  seemeth  Him  good." 

About  a  week  previous  to  his  death  he  was  the  subject  of  severe  tempta- 
tion from  the  great  adversary  of  his  soul.  Satan  was  permitted  to  make  his 
final  attack  upon  him,  and  it  was  a  powerful  one,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  triumph,  for  God  had  said  <^  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  The 
faith  of  our  brother  was  painfully  tested,  but  it  failed  not.  His  partner  in 
life  observing  him  to  be  unusually  reserved  in  his  manner,  asked  the  cause, 
he  replied,  ''Dear  Ann,  if  I  could  tell  you  all  that  has  been  passing  through 
my  mind,  you  could  not  survive,"  "I  was  afraid,"  said  she  "  that  all  was 
not  right  for  heaven."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  all  is  right  in  that  respect" 
She  then  took  down  one  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  sermons,  and  read  it  to  him,  while 
die  was  engaged  in  reading,  he  broke  out  in  praises  to  God,  for  the  snare 
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was  broken,  and  his  mind  restored  to  peace  and  tranqnillifyy  which  was 
ner^  after  distarbed.  On  the  Friday  morning  following,  he  called  his 
children  aronnd  him,  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  very  affectionate  and  feeling 
Biaoner,  exhorting  them  to  be  good  and  kind  to  their  mother,  and  God 
would  be  their  heavenly  Father.  "  I  shall,"  said  he,  "  soon  leave  you ;  I  am 
going  to  die;  you  must  all  be  good  children,  and  then  we  shall  meet  each 
other  in  heaven.  Two  of  his  brothers  being  present  with  him  the  same  day, 
he  said  to  them,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  he  is  taking  down  this  tabernacle  of  clay 
in  a  very  nice  manner ;  it  will  soon  fall ;  and  then ,  my  mortal  struggles  will 
be  for  ever  past."  On  the  evening  of  the  day  they  left  him  with  every  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  have  a  good  night's  rest,  but  it  was  otherwise 
determined,  for  early  on  Saturday  morning  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and 
paralysis.  After  this,  he  continued  to  breathe  heavily  for  the  space  of  thirty 
hours,  and  then  the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still.  His  earthly  career  was 
finished  on  Sunday  morning,  September  9tb,  1855.  Our  brother  having 
endeavoured  to  live  the  life  of  an  upright  man,  realized,  in  the  closing  scene 
the  fulfilment  of  that  Scripture  which  declares  that  the  end  of  the 
perfect  and  upright  man  is  peace, — ^his  end  was  peace,  and  his  unfettered 
spirit  is  now  found  in  those  regions  of  bliss  **  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  The  mournful  event  of 
his  death,  was  suitably  improved  on  Sunday  evening,  October  28th,  1855, 
by  Mr.  John  Howarth  of  Bacup,  (an  old  and  esteemed  acquaintance  of 
our  departed  brother's,)  to  a  densely  crowded  congregation.  His  discourse 
was  founded  on  Psalm  cxvi.  15.  **  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints.** 

Concerning  our  absent  friend,  we  feel  that  we  cannot "  sorrow  as  those 
without  hope,**  beinff  confident  that  his  removal  from  our  midst,  is  to  him 
infinite  gam.  He*  has  been  taken  to  a  better  world,  a  world  where  his 
heart  wiU  never  more  grieve— where  his  peace  will  never  more  be  disturbed 
—where  the  infirmities  of  mortality  shall  never  more  be  felt  by  him,  and 
where  he  shall  be  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  One. 
His  friends  may  lament  his  absence ;  they  may  weep,  but  their  consolation 
is,  that  their  separation  from  each  other  will  be  but  brief,  for  the  Grospel 
hope  assures  them,  that  they  shall  see  him  again,  and  that  their  sorrow  shall 
he  tamed  into  joy,  for  his  very  dust  shall  be  restored  with  glorious  improve- 
ment to  die  and  suffer  no  more,  his  "vile  body  shall  be  changed  and 
fashioned  like  unto  'Christ*8  glorious  body.**  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.** 

Burnley^  January  30^A,  1856.  RiCHAED  Miller. 


MR.  AMOS  MITCHEL. 

Died  at  Comholme,  in  the  Todmorden  Circuit,  August  31st,  1855, 
Mr.  Amos  Mitchel,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  our  departed  brother  attended  the  Sabbath- 
school,  which  probably  became  the  principal  instrument  of  his  conversion  to 
God.  This  important  change  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  paralysis.  This  affliction  left  him 
b  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  but  it  entailed  upon 
him  permanent  bodily  infirmities,  which  terminated  onl^  with  his  life. 
In  the  midst  of  many  privations,  however,  and  much  pain,  he  patiently 
endured,  as  seeing  Him  that  is  invisible. 

Our  departed  brother  held  the  truth,  not  only  in  righteousness,  but  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  above  many  in  lus  vforldly  station.    During  the 
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lait  nz  month!  of  hk  Hfe,  he  wbb  ^wholly  confined  to  his  reoniy  and  waMd 
for  a  oonsideimble  portion  of  that  time  to  leave  his  bed.  '*  Weanseme 
nights  and  troublesome  days  were  now  appointed  unto  him,**  bnt  in  the 
midst  of  his  greatest  sufferings  he  patiently  trusted  in  the  Savioar.  it 
was  yerj  affecting  to  hear  i&  tones  of  sadness  in  whi^  these  expresnoai 
of  confidence  were  sometimes  uttered,  as  he  gased  apcm  his  attenaated  frame, 
goaded  and  exhausted  hj  strong  pain,  and  rapidfy  siidraiff  into  the  graTe. 
On  one  occasion,  a  short  time  be&re  his  death,  when  I  Yisited  lum,  and  entered 
his  room  unperceiyed  by  himself  (he  wss  slone  at  the  time),  I  foimd  him 
singing  that  Terse  of  one  of  our  hymns,  in  which  these  lines  ooonr— 

"  All  besTea  is  ready  to  refoandf 
The  dead*8  alive,  the  lost  is  foiond." 

To  which  he  added,  with  gasinng  breath,  the  choms  «  AlMnjaliy  Amen." 
I  permitted  him  to  finish  the  verse,  before  I  spoke  to  him.  He  was  not 
merely  resigned,  but  evidently  happy,  though,  in  dying  droumstanoes. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  heard  fS&intly  to  utt^  the  following  words, 
'*  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  m  hOTses ; '  these  were  the  last  wcwds  he 
spoke,  for  he  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence,  and  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  We  record  only  a  few  of  the  many  expressions  of  Chriatian  ooit- 
fidence  and  hope  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  departed  brother  Mitebel, 
as  he  calmly  approached  and  entered  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 

Todmorden,  January  XOih,  1856.  W.  I. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  CORNER 

SUNDAT-BCHOOL  CAHVASS. 

The  following  Appeal  to  the  ChrxetiaM  of  London,  h4U  heen  recenffy 
issued  by  the  Sunday-school  Union  qf  the  Metropolis, 

Thb  Committee  of  the  Bandav-school  Union  eameetly  request  the 
serious  attention  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  in  the  Metropolis,  to 
the  following  statements  — 

^The  value  and  importance  of  Sunday-school  instruction  is  now  too 
generally  admitted  to  require  either  argument  or  illustitition ;  its  influence 
for  good  is  universally  acknowledged.  All  classes  of  society  have  united 
to  do  honour  to  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  and  bear  testimony  to  its 

Sractical  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  our  juvenile  population.  The 
unday-school  has  been  designated  the  Nursery  of  the  Church  ;  and  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  name.  Through  its  influence,  thousaocb 
of  youthful  immortals  have  been  introduced  mto  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  Qod ;  our  places  of  worship  have  been  supplied  with  large 
numbers  of  attentive  listeners ;  the  various  schemes  of  Christian  usefm' 
ness  have  been  sustained  in  active  operation ;  the  pulpit,  the  school,  and 
the  missionary  field  have  been  fumisned  with  devoted  falKOurers,  wilHnrto 
spend  and  be  spent  in  the  Saviour's  cause  ;  and  even  where  no  imme&to 
results  have  been  visible,  a  large  amount  of  good  has  been  effected,  which 
may  never  be  known  until  **  the  day  shall  dedare  it." 

14  then,  such  have  been  the  blessed  effects  of  Sunday-school  instructi(»ii 
is  it  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  bring  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  youthful  population  of  thii 
great  Metropolis  ] 

Surely,  if  anywhere  the  healthful  and  elevating  tendency  of  Smidsy- 
school  instruction  is  desirable,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  wis  mighty  aggregatioo 
c^  good  and  evil|  which  we  call  Londok. 
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Tet  hffw  Btd^nda  the  case  f  While  EnglafDd  has  1  in  8  of  tbe  population 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  many  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts  have 
1  k  4  or  5,  London,  the  centre  of  intelligence  and  Christian  activity,  has 
ooly  1  in  17,  and  if  100,000  were  added  to  the  roll-books  of  the  several 
tmoxAB  in  the  Metropolis^  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population 
wofiild  only  be  1  in  10. 

^e  Mends  of  relk^ious  education  are  therefore  bound  to  inquire  what 
metnscan  be  adoptea  to  increase  the  number  of  children  attendinff  the 
various  Sonday-schools  in  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  example  of 
BirmiDgham  will  help  us  to  solve  the  question,  and  afford  at  once  a 
stimulus  and  an  encouragement  to  attempt  a  similar  enterprise,  and  hope 
for  a  like  result. 

The  friends  of  Sunday-schools  in  that  town,  having  observed  from  the 
Census  returns  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population  was  far 
below  the  average  of  other  towns,  called  a  meeting  of  ministers,  teachers, 
and  others,  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  deficiencv,  and  the 
remedy  to  be  applied.  They  found  that,  though  some  towns  haa  one-fifth 
of  the  population  in  the  Sunday-school^  Birmingham  had  less  than  one- 
tmi^ ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  general  canvass  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Forty-two  schools  agreed  to  join  in  the  movement,  the  town  was 
mapped  out,  and  a  district  appointed  to  each  school.  The  Bev.  J.  A. 
James  wrote  an  address  to  parents,  and  718  canvassers  were  appointed, 
some  of  them  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  others,  members  of  ciiurches, 
who  volunteered  to  assist  on  the  occasion.  The  canvass  commenced  on 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  April,  and  Was  continued  on  the  two  successive 
Sondajs ;  28.698  houses  were  visited,  17,121  children  were  found  to  attend 
no  Sunday-school,  and  promises  were  obtained  from  the  parents  to  send 
8,450  to  some  neighbooru^  school,  of  such  a  denomination  as  the  parents 
preferred. 

The  42  schools  report  having  received  4,000  children,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  2,000  have  gone  t^  other  schools  in  the  town,  bo  that  the  result 
shows  an  addition  of  6,000  scholars,  the  greater  number  of  whom  still 
continue  under  instruction  ;  and  many  of  those  friends  who  volunteered 
temporary  aid  in  the  canvass,  now  remain  to  teach  the  children  thus 
gathered  in. 

If  such  a  movement  was  necessary  in  Birmingham,  it  is  much  more  so 
in  London,  where  not  only  is  the  proportion  under  religious  instruction 
coosiderablv  smaller,  but  the  evils  to  which  the  young  are  exposed,  and 
especially  the  facilities  for  Sabbath  breaking  placed  within  their  reach,  are 
lar  mere  nimierous  and  powerfuL 

In  Sabbath  desecration,  London  stands  fearfully  pre-eminent.  Our 
crowded  streets  and  courts,  our  parks  and  tea-gardens,  the  steamboat,  the 
pleasure-van,  and  the  excursion  train,  all  bear  witness  to  the  wide  spread 
aod  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  Sabbath  breaking  in  the  Metropolis. 
Bat  even  this  is  not  alL  A  ''  National  Sunday  League"  has  been  formed, 
^oee  efforts  will  doubtless  tend  still  further  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
obeervance  of  the  Lord's-day,  and  thus  to  a  greater  extent  neutralize  the 
eilbrtB  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  juvenile 
popidation! 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bedeemer  that  as  many  as  possible  would  be  brought  within  the 
Sonday-school,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  to  render  it  so  popular 
and  attractive  as  to  retain  them  beneath  its  salutary  influence. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  appeal  to  their  Christian  brethren  to  come 
^vard  and  help  the  teachers  to  institute  a  general  canvass  of  London, 
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with  the  view  of  hrin^^ng  a  larger  number  of  children  of  all  classes  under 
Sabbath-school  instruction. 

Objections  will  probably  be  made,  and  difficulties  will  doubtless  arise,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this,  as  of  every  other  great  work,  but  none  whicli  may 
not  be  grappled  with  and  overcome,  if  sufficient  energy  and  determination 
be  dbpuiyea  It  will  be  said  by  some  that  we  are  already  doin^  as  much 
as  can  be  expected,  and  that  we  have  no  room  to  receive,  and  no  teachers 
to  instruct  the  children  that  may  be  gathered  in  by  the  proposed  canvass ; 
but  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  London  is,  that  there  is  room  now  for  many  thousands  more 
than  are  to  be  found  within  their  walls;  and,  surely  the  Christians  of 
London  will  not  allow  the  rising  generation  to  remain  uninstracted  for 
want  of  rooms  in  which  to  teach  them,  but  will  be  perfectly  ready,  ipvhen 
the  necessity  is  shown,  to  make  all  requisite  provision  for  this  ^eat  ^vork. 
Until  suitable  buildings  are  forthcoming  we  must  use  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  To  collect  the  children  in  any  unoccupied  vestry  or  other  room, 
however  unsuitable  for  permanent  use,  will  be  better  than  allowing  them 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect  of  those  divine  truths,  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  which  would  promote  their  well-being,  both  in  this  life 
and  that  which  is  to  come. 

A  great  number  of  additional  teachers  will  doublless  be  required,  but  it 
is  hoped  that,  among  the  collateral  benefits  ol  the  projected  movement, 
the  attention  of  the  Christians  of  London  will  be  drawn  more  prominently 
than  ever  to  the  claims  of  the  Sunday-school ;  that  they  will  henceforth 
increasingly  recognize  the  work  of  religious  instruction  as  the  work  of  the 
Church,  and  give  to  it  the  personal  consecration  which  its  importance 
demands. 

We  ask,  then,  Christian  brethren,  your  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  pro- 
posed canvass  of  London.  It  will  first  be  necessary  to  know  what  churches 
and  schools  will  unite  in  this  movement ;  what  amount  of  accommodation 
they  can  provide  for  additional  scholars ;  and  how  many  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  male  and  female,  will  come  forward  as  canvassers.  Hepre- 
sentatives  from  the  schools  in  the  several  localities  will  meet  together; 
districts  will  be  mapped  out  and  allotted  ;  when  the  arrangements  are 
complete,  special  meetings  will  be  held  to  supplicate  the  Divine  blessing ; 
and  on  the  appointed  day  the  work  will  be  simultaneously  conmienced  m 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  duty  of  the  canvassers  will  be,  to  visit  the  houses  in  their  several 
allotted  districts,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  to  send  their 
children  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  schools.  The  canvass  will  probably 
occupy  three  or  four  consecutive  Sabbaths  ;  and,  although  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  canvassers  to  repeat  their  visits  in  many  instances,  lest 
they  lose  the  fruit  of  their  exertions,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
churches  of  Christ  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  greatness  of  the  work,  bat 
attempt  great  things,  expect  to  realize  them,  and  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
work  and  wait  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  Committee  will  supply,  through  the  Auxiliary  Committees,  copies  of 
this  Appeal,  also  of  Ilev.  S.  Martinis  Address,  inviting  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Sunday-school,  together  with  memorandum  books  and 
recommendation  papers,  for  the  use  of  the  canvassers. 

Let  every  individual  who  shall  take  part  in  the  canvass,  engage  in  it 
with  an  earnest  spirit  and  a  loving  heart,  and  the  enterprise  will  be  brought 
to  a  successful  termination ;  many  thousands  of  young  persons  will  he 
added  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  London,  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  teachers,  and  trained  up  in  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of 
religion,  instead  of  being  left,  as  they  now  are,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
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depravity,  and  go  to  their  account  bearing  the  fearful  testimony,  '<  No  man 
h&th  cared  for  my  soul." 
60,  Paternoster  Row. 

LTYERPOOL  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the 
above  schools,  was  held  in  the  School-room  under  Kussellstreet  Chapel, 
on  Monday,  January  28th,  1856.  After  an  excellent  tea,  of  which  about 
150  partook,  Mr.  R.  Thorpe,  the  senior  Circuit  steward,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  when  the  secretary  having  read  the  report,  and  the  treasui'er 
his  accounts,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Eevs.  W.  Woods  (Wes- 
leyan  Reformer),  and  J.  N.  Q.  Faull ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cox,  J.  Perkins,  W* 
Brown  (Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Sunday-school  Union,)— Alsop,  B. 
lioyd,  J.  Loone,  and  D.  Longbottom. 

Numerically  our  schools  are  progressing.  We  have  five  Sunday,  and 
four  daily  schools  in  the  town,  having  on  the  books  an  aggregate  of  1143 
children,  being  an  increase  of  152  on  the  year. 

Finaneially  our  position  is  most  encouraging,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show.  The  income  of  the  year  is  £235  5«.  8<^. ;  and  the  expenouture 
£225  16«.  \\d^  leaving  a  balance  of  £9  8«.  ^d.  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. 

lAverpoolf  February  15<A,  1856. 

WAPPING  SABBATH-SCHOOL,  LIVERPOOL. 

About  eighteen  years  a^o,  there  stood  an  old  rickety  warehouse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  very  Tow  but  thickly  populated  district  of  this  town. 
In  this  warehouse  the  Bethel  Union  and  Sailor's  Friend  Society  held  their 
reli|^ou8  services.  Though  most  inconvenient,  it  occurred  to  some  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Wesleyan  Association,  that  in  this  dark  and  dismal 
room  the  children  of  that  much  neglected  locality  might  be  gathered 
together  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  instructed  in  their  duty  to  God,  their 
pai*ents,  and  each  other.  Mr.  I.  C.  Bew  was  appointed  superintendent, 
and  with  a  few  self-denying  teachers  laboured  wioh  zeal  and  hope. 

In  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  1839,  the  Bethel  Union  Committee 
opened  a  large  and  very  commodious  room  in  Wapping,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  was  taken  there,  where  a  most  flourishing  school  was  held  for  ten 
years,  and  many  a  youth  educated  and  trained  for  this  world  and  that 
which  \&  to  come.  Many  of  the  youth  here  became  sailors,  others  have 
settled  in  distant  climes,  while  many  are  scattered  throughout  the  king- 
dom, who  write  occasionally  to  our  superintendent ;  and  it  is  most 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  seed  sown  in  early  life  has,  in  many  instances 
sprung  up,  and  is  now  yielding  fruit  in  many  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and 
in  members  of  various  Evangelical  Churches.  In  this  room  there  was 
formed  a  nice  library,  a  Juvenile  Provident  Society,  and  an  excellent 
Juvenile  Missionary  Society,  which  has  been  very  productive. 

We  were  driven  forth  from  Wapping  in  1849  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  completely  changed,  instead  of  warehouses,  offices,  and 
a  thickly  populated  district,  it  became  the  scene  of  desolation  ;  and  where 
we  have  spent  many  happy  hours,  is  now  a  splendid  dock,  and  ships  of  all 
iiations  taJce  in  and  discharge  their  rich  freight.  We  were  now  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  district.  As  the  children 
and  teachers  were  scattered,  many  could  not  attend,  and  very  few  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  attend  from  the  neighbourhood,  consequently  our  num- 
Wrs  decreased  much. 

In  August  last,  in  connexion  with  the  Bev.  James  Buck  the  Bethel 
Union  Chaplain,  we  took  premises,  recently  occupied  by  the  St.  Thomas' 
Church  Schook,  and  in  a  situation  where  is  plenty  of  scope  for  greater 
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prosperiij  than  has  ev«r  been  allotted  to  ns.  We  held  our  aimivenai7 
and  tea-meeting  on  Sunday  and  Monday  the  3rd  and  4th  February^  1856, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have  been  wont  to  hold  them  for  years.  On 
Sunday  there  were  sermons,  afternoon  and  eyening,  in  the  school-room, 
which  was  crowded  to  ezeess  ;  and  on  the  Monday  evening,  the  scholars 
had  a  most  comfortable  and  excellent  tea  in  the  school-room  underneath 
Bussell  Street  Chapel;  and  afterwards  the  doors  were  opened  to  the 
parents  and  friends.  The  meeting  commenced  by  singing  the  hymn 
commencing 

*'  Come  let  vt  join  ovr  cheerful  songt/'  &c. 

The  Key.  I.  N.  G.  Faull  then  offered  prayer,  and  (in  the  unaToidaUe 
absence  of  C.  £.  Bawlins,  Esq.,)  was  unanimously  Toted  into  the  chair. 
Hymns  and  anthems  prepared  for  the  occasion  were  song  during  tbe 
evening,  and  suitable  and  interesting  pieces  recited  by  the  scholars.  We 
have  pondered  many,  and  tried  several  methods  of  spending  an  anniversary 
evening,  but  of  all — this  way  (recitationB>  &c.)  answers  the  purpose  best : 
it  not  only  interests  the  children  most,  Iwt  gives  the  parents  a  greater 
interest  in  preparing  for,  and  afberwards  in  ustening  to  the  proc^dings, 
than  they  otherwise  possibly  could  have ;  and  after  aU  what  could  the 
scholars  do  better  than  listen  collectively  to  some  useful  moral  lesson 
conveyed  to  them  by  one  of  themselves,  through  the  pleasing  medium  of 
poetry ;  or,  singly  to  commit  these  same  lessons  to  memory,  to  be  remem- 
bered for  perhaps  a  lifetime ;  and  we  take  it,  that  to  combine  pleasure  and 
profit  is  the  object  of  re-unions. 

.  After  the  juveniles,  a  few  members'  friends  ffave  addresses,  and  a  note 
received  the  dav  before  from  an  old  sdiolar  in  the  south  of  England,  con- 
taining a  donation,  and  expressing  regret  at  not  being  present,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  the  weU-being  of  the  schools,  was  read.  Our  superintendent 
IS  m  the  habit  of  reeeivmg  notes  similar  to  this,  which  do  honour  to  the 
writers,  while  the^are  striving  to  honour  their  God ;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
exceedingly  cheering  to  teachers,  to  know  that  after  toiling  for  years,  their 
labour  is  not  in  vain,  but  followed  bv  results  that  cannot  ^  estimated,  and 
shall  endure  as  long  as  the  souls  which  have  reaped  the  benefit.  Several 
votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  much  edified  and  pleasea  with  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

We  thanked  Qtodi  for  the  past,  and  took  courage  for  the  future. 

The  teachers,  a  few  old  scholars,  and  some  adult  friends,  then  took  tea, 
and  dispersed  at  a  late  hour,  declarinff  themselves  much  gratified;  and 
that  they  should  always  look  back  to  this  anniversary,  as  they  had  to  the 
preceding  ones  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  X.  X.  X. 

LTNN  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, 

Judging  from  my  own  feelings  and  the  sentiments  I  gather  from  those 
in  connexion  with  us,  you  cannot  but  be  glad  to  hear,  how  we,  as  a 
Sabbath-school,  are  prospering  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  where  there  has  been 
such  a  long,  long  night  of  slumbering  and  inactivity.  In  this  sphere  of 
usefulness,  now  appears  the  dawn  of  day,  and  teachers  are  rising 
to  labour,  and  children  adding  to  our  numbers,  and  where  two  years 
ago  the  Wesleyan  Association  mul  not  a  Sabbath-school  report,  die  now 
can  boast  of  one  composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  scholars,  and  four- 
teen  teachers.  On  Thursday,  January  24th,  1856,  we  had  a  special  tea- 
meeting,  for  the  )>urpo8e  of  uniting  the  teachers  and  officers  more  closely  to 
each  other,  to  which  we  admitted  some  of  the  senior  scholars.  After  tea,  we 
allowed  them  to  engine  in  such  amusements  as  were  most  in  harmony 
with  the  occasion ;  after  which  we  gathered  them  with  ourselves  into 
a  circlci  and  our  beloved  minister  presented  us  with  a  packet  of  Ps  of  su- 
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perior  quality,  whidi  were  (Hstribiited  amongst  the  officers  and  teachers, 
on  the  proviso,  that  each  should  offer  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  then: 
P,  in  what  soil  it  was  most  likely  to  grow,  and  the  best  mode  of, 
cultivation.  The  nature  of  the  first  P,  on  Prayer,  was  described  by  E. 
Petts.  The  second  t,  Piety ;  bv  Rev.  G.  Evans.  The  third  P,  Principal ; 
by  F.  Pointer.  The  fourth  P,  Punctuality  ;  Miss  Sharpen.  The  fifth  P, 
Patience;  Miss  Symonda.  The  sixth  P,  Prudence ;  W .  Wildbor.  The 
seventh  P.  Perseverance ;  W.  Cutler.  The  eight  P,  Promise ;  Henry 
Skeny.  The  ninth  P,  Prosperity ;  G.  Salmon;  and  on  the  whole,  con- 
Mdering  how  |>romiscuously  they  fell  into  our  hands,  and  how  far,  generally 
speaking,  we  m  this  locality  are  behind  in  point  of  intellect,  when  compared 
with  other  localities  of  our  native  isle,  I  have  not  heiurd  more  appro- 
priate remarks,  or  more  sublime  questions  asked  and  answered,  especially 
by  our  scholars.    And  after  we  had  sung  those  beautiful  lines — 

**  If  soon  or  late  we  reach  the  ooast^ 
On  life's  rough  ocean  driyea. 
May  be  found  no  wanderer  lost, 
One  family  in  Heaven ;  '* 

and  prayed,  we  dismissed  the  scholars  and  proceeded  with  the  necessary 
biisioess  of  the  school.    After  a  short  address  the  minister  pronounced  a 
benediction,  and  each  retired  to  his  home,  fully  resolved  to  be  more 
zealous  in  this  most  noble  enterprise. 
Lynn^  January  30^A^  1856.  W.  Cutler. 


SEED  THOUGHTS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

JAfe  and  Existence,  The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep — ^to  be  exposed  to  darkness  and  the  light — to  pace  roimd' 
a  miU  of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement  of  trade — this  is  not 
life.  In  all  this,  but  a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened  ;  and  the  sanctities  will  slumber  which  make  it  worth  while 
to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can  give 
vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  existence.  The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates 
through  the  heart — the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry  wastes  within — ^the 
music  that  brings  childhood  back — the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near — 
the  doubt  that  makes  us  meditate — liie  deatii  which  startles  us  with 
mystery — the  hard^ip  which  forces  us  to  struggle— the  anxiety  that 
ends  in  trust— are  the  true  nourishment  of  our  natiural  being. 

James  MARTnrEAXT. 

ArgwfiMnt  from,  Miracles  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Doctrines,  Surely 
it  is  fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received  from  heaven  superhimian 
power,  received  likewise  superhuman  wisdom.  Having  rung  the  great 
oell  of  the  universe,  the  sermon  to  follow  must  be  extraordinary. 

JouN  Foster. 

'^Paid  the  debt  of  Nature.^  No!  it  is  not  paying  a  debt,  it  is  rather 
like  Ininging  a  note  to  a  bank  to  obtain  solid  gohi  in  exchange  for  it. 
In  this  case  you  bring  this  cumbrous  body,  which  is  nothing  worth,  and 
wfaieh  you  coidd  not  wish  to  retain  lonff ;  you  lay  it  down,  and  receive  for 
it^  from  the  etwnal  treasures,  liberty,  victory,  knowledge,  rapture. 

John  Foster. 

Every  good  thought  should  be  only  another  feather  in  the  wings  that? 
bear  us  aoove  tl^e  low  and  grovelling  ttiings  of  earth. 
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MaD  is  bom  not  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  nniyerse,  but  to  find  oat 
where  the  problem  begins,  and  then  to  restrain  himself  within  the  limits 
of  the  comprehensible.  Goethe. 

The  worst  enemies  of  a  principle  are  those  professed  friendji  who  im- 
perfectly apply,  and  thereby  misrepresent  it  Miall. 

Real  workers,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  tough,  obstinate,  conflict  with 
difficulties,  can  never  be  forsaken  by  that  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
which  are  part  of  Nature*s  wages  for  all  real  toil.  Lalob. 

Let  each  man  think  for  himself,  then  will  hb  thought  be  healthy.  It 
is  as  bad  to  think  the  thoughts  as  breathe  the  breaths  of  other  men. 

It  is  a  safe  test  of  the  greatness  of  any  idea,  to  ascertain  how  many 
other  ideas  come  within  its  horizon.  From  Christianity— ihe  greatest  of 
all  truths— the  eye  stretches  over  every  field  of  knowledge. 

A  man  may  as  justly  be  punished  for  not  being  able  to  perform  his  duty, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  own  hands  to  make  himself  able,  as  for  not  doing 
his  duty  when  he  was  able.  Sherlock. 

If  we  would  but  only  take  care  of  children,  grown  people  would  gene- 
rally take  care  of  themselves.  Whatelt. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  grand  secret  of 
apparent  luck  is  simply  a  man's  thorough  disbelief  of  any  such  thing. 

T.  BlNNKT. 

There  is  much  goodness  in  the  world,  although  at  a  superficial  glance 
one  is  disposed  to  doubt  it.  What  is  bad  is  noised  abroad,  is  echoed  back 
from  side  to  side,  and  newspapers,  and  the  social  circles,  find  much  to  say 
about  it ;  whilst  what  is  good  goes  at  best,  like  stmshine,  quietly  through 
the  world.  Fbsderika  Bremsr. 

Darlington, 


REVIEW  AND   CRITICISM. 

The  Congregational  Year  Booky  1856.  London:  Jackson  and 
Walford,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     308pp. 

The  above  is  the  Annual  of  the  Oongregationalists,  containing  thd 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  "the  Union"  for  1855,  and  the  general 
Statistics  of  the  Denomination.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  at  a  very  low  price.  Something  may  be  found  in  this  volume 
on  almost  every  topic  of  current  interest  in  counection  with  our  friends 
of  the  Independent  persuasion.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  Christians  of 
all  denominations, 

A  Holiday,  or  a  Holy  Day,  Which?    By  Rev.  T.  G.  Horton. 

The  above  Lecture  was  delivered  on  February  17,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  correct  views  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  Mr. 
Horton  discusses  the  subject  under  two  propositions.  Under  which  he 
shows,  First,  that  nothing  can  secure  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  recreation, 
except  a  belief  in  its  sacredness :  Secondly,  that  the  notion  of  its  sacred- 
ness  forbids  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  secular  recreation.  As. 
might  be  expected,  he  is  wholly  against  the  impious  views  of  the  Sunday 
League,  and  maintains  the  obligation  devolving  on  all  persons  to  keep  and 
honour  the  Lord's-day  as  a  sacred  rest  day.  This  excellent  Tract  may 
be  had  for  threepence. 
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The  Congregational  Putpit.  No.  XIII.  London :  Judd  and  Glass^ 
Gra/s-Inn-Road,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationer's  Courl^ 

The  great  merit  of  the  Congregational  Pulpit  consists  in  this,  that  the 
Sermons  are  studiously  prepared  by  their  respective  authors^  and  printed 
from  manuscript.  The  present  number  contiuns,  sermons  by  Dr.  Urwick, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Coleman  :  by  the  former  on  "  Christ  becoming  the  Guest 
of  the  Sinner  ;"  by  the  latter  on  the  **  Prospect  of  Universal  Peace  among 
the  Nations,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  GospeL"  The  work  is  well  got  up, 
and  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

The  Sabbath;  Whose  w  itf  By  Rev.  G.  A.  Rogers,  M.A. 
London :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  Paternoster-row. 

An  eminently  useful  little  publication.  It  is  emphatically  (but  in  a  new 
aense)  "  a  tract  for  the  Times,** 

The  Sacraments.  By  Rev.  T.  Stacet.  London  :  R.  BuLMAif; 
and  Wesleyan  New  Connexion  Book-Room. 

A  CREDITABLE  production  upon  the  whole.  We  could  have  wished  how-* 
evertiiat  the  worthy  Author,  in  a  controversial  work  like  this,  had  paid  more 
attention  to  the  hackneyed  maxim  ;  "  Words  are  the  counters  of  the  wise, 
and  the  money  of  fools."  But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate  that 
our  readers  will  not  find  in  the  *'  Sacraments  **  many  valuable  sentiments 
and  some  examples  of  rigorous  reasoning.  We  should  however  have  liked 
sentiments  better,  and  have  more  hi^ily  appreciated  the  logic,  if  the 
Author  had  exercised  a  more  rigorous  control  over  his  vocabulary.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  this  woi^,  with  its  xindeuiable  merits,  should  have 
made  its  appearance,  so  soon  after  Dr.  Hallev's  great  work  on  the  same 
subject.    But  for  this,  it  would  have  commanded  much  more  attention. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Finley.  By  his  Widow.  London  :  Nisbet 
and  Co.  Berners  Street. 

This  is  a  short  Memoir  of  a  Congregational  minister  late  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  He  will  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  Ministerial  Trustee  of 
the  Countess  of  HuntiDgdon*s  Connexion.  To  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Finley  s  life 
are  added  Notes  of  a  few  of  his  Sermons.  This  publication  supplies  a 
creditable  testimony  from  a  widow  to  the  private  and  public  virtues  of 
her  departed  husband.  Individuals  fond  of  Biography  will  read  it  with 
interest.  The  work  contains  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  good  man  who  is  now  no  more. 

publications  RBOEIVSD. 

Lamps  of  the  Temple.     London  :  Snow. 

Rest  in  Christ  for  the  Weary.    London :  Snow. 


THE  CASKET. 

prater's  message. 

Prayer  hath  her  message.  Away  she  flies,  borne  on  the  sure  and  swift 
wings  of  Faith  and  Zeal,  Wisdom  having  given  her  a  charge,  and  Hope  a 
blessing.  Finding  the  gate  shutj  she  knocks  and  cries,  •*  Open,  ye  gates  of 
righteousness,  and  be  ye  open  ye  everlasting  doors  of  glory  !  that  I  may 
enter,  and  deliver  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem  my  petition."  Jesus  Christ 
hears  her  knock,  opens  the  gates  of  mercy,  attends  her  suit,  promiseth  her 
infallible  comfort  and  redress.  Back  returns  Prayer,  laden  with  the  news 
of  consolation.  She  hath  a  promise,  and  she  delivereth  it  into  the  hands 
of  Faith— that  were  our  enemies  more  innumerable  than  the  locusts  in 
Egypt,  and  stronger  than  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  yet  Power  and 
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Mercy  shall  fi|^t  for  us^  and  we  rind!  be  delivered.  Pass  we  then  through 
fire  and  water — through  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  yet  we  have  a  me»- 
senger,  holy,  happy,  accessible,  acceptable  to  God,  that  never  comes  back 
wi&oot  OQOifbrt — ]^rayer! — Thomas  Adams, 

THE  DEATH-OHAMBBB. 

The  floene  of  the  deailiMAiiiniber  is  most  sacred.  It  is  by  priidlege  that  we 
enter  it.  Its  onrtain  must  not  be  mdely  plndced  aside  for  a  carious  mxt. 
If  the  obitnary  of  my  friend  be  toss  delineated  than  impatient  fri^idship 
might  crave,  the  reserve  is  studied  ;  it  is  defended  upon  oonvicti<»s  of  a 
veliffious  delicacy  and  taste.  Hardly  is  a  dying  moment  of  a  dying  saint, 
in  the  record  of  Scripture,  detailed  and  exposed.  Death  is  the  nanative 
there.  Perhap  it  should  rather  be  called  a  date.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber tiie  vibrati(m  of  the  sinking  system,  the  influence  of  the  nmrve  upon 
the  mind,  how  **  the  clouds  mapr  return  after  t^  rain^"  surely  it  is  witii  a 
very  measured  and  chastised  judgment  that  we  may  only  la^  open  the 
conflict  of  dissolution.  The  prying  eye  must  be  considered  pro&ne.  ''  The 
face  is  turned  to  the  wall,  and  we  would  not  reverse  it.  The  flower 
which  has  blown  fbr  a  fVill,  bright  day,  may  welcome  the  shade  which 
hides  its  flatting. — Hampton* s  Memoir  of  Ely. 

THE  SBfrFIKa-  SUH. 

There  is  a  snlendonr  peculiar  to  l^e  meridian  sun.  There  is  a  majestic 
and  uncontrollable  energy  and  boldness,  with  which  it  sinreadB  light  and 
blessedness  on  all  around.  The  sun  shining  in  its  strength  is  a  gnmd  and 
exhilarating  sight.  But  there  is  a  still  d^per  interest  attaidant  on  its 
decline  ;  when  the  warm  and  mellow  ^ts  of  evening  soften  the  dazzling 
Inrightness  of  its  ray ;  and  when  surrounded,  but  not  obscured,  hy  clouds, 
and  rich  in  a  golden  radiance,  cm  which  the  eye  lingers  wit&  cmastened 
and  inexpressible  delight,  it  sinks  below  the  horizon.  It  is  with  similar 
feelings  tnat  we  regard  the  futhful  servant  of  God,  when  he  comes  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  long,  consistent,  and  useful  life.  We  watch  with  a 
very  tender  interest  the  terminating  scene  of  his  pilgrimage  ;  and  survey 
with  a  more  sublime  veneration  the  holier  radiance  whidi  gilds  his  de- 
clining years. — Ed,  Craig, 

A  GROWN  OF  TWELVE  STARS. — REV.  xii.  1. 

Into  this  little  ring  let  us  bring  the  discourse  of  that  infinite  glory. 

Let  the  first  star  be  memory  without  forgetfhlness.  The  second  star  is 
reason  without  obscurity,  understanding  without  error.  The  third  star 
is  a  perfect  will  of  good,  without  perturbation.  The  fourth  star  is  the 
chanty  and  impassibility  of  the  body.  The  fifth  star  is  the  renovation  of 
all  things.  The  sixth  star  is  universal  charity  without  envy.  The  seventh 
star  is  the  common  and  universal  joy — an  effect  of  the  former.  The  eighth 
star  is  a  love  of  ourselves,  only  for  God's  honour.  The  ninth  star  is  the 
beatifical  vision  of  God.  The  tenth  star  is  the  fulness  of  pleasures.  The 
eleventh  star  is  the  continual  praising  of  God  for  his  glory.  The  last  star 
of  this  crown  is  the  last  passage  of  my  text,  which  is  the  eternity  of  all- 
it  is  an  "  everlasting  kingdom.  This  is  the  crown  of  twelve  stars,  where- 
with the  Gk)d  of  mercy  shall  crown  all  our  heads  in  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen.-^ 2%oma«  Adams, 

RXTTH  AND  AUT. 

Buth  and  Amy  were  sisters.  In  early  spring,  as  the  violets  began  to 
bloom,  they  were  playing  in  a  meadow  near  their  father's  house-  They 
both  happened  at  the  same  time  to  see  a  violet  before  them.  Both  ran  to 
it.    Buth,  the  elder  sister,  came  to  it  first,  and  plucked  it    Amy  was 
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angry,  and  cried  out,  "  I  saw  it  first,  and  it  belongs  to  me !"  **  No,  R  is 
not  yours,  it  is  mine,"  said  Buth  ;  *'  for  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  you  did,  and  I 
got  to  it  first  and  plucked  it ;  so  I  have  ^ot  it,  and  you  shall  not  have  it." 
Amy  was  quite  mrious,  snatched  at  the  flower,  and  struck  her  sister. 
Then  Kuth  became  augry  and  struck  Amy.  So  they  fought  about  it,  and 
screamed,  and  beat  each  other.  Their  mother  heard  them,  and  came  to' 
see  what  was  the  matter.  She  found  her  little  daughters  tearing  and 
beating  each  other. 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

"  Buth  got  my  flower,"  said  Amy. 

"  No,  I  did  not,  mother,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  it  was  mine ;  I  saw  it  first,  and 
plucked  it." 

"  And  where  is  the  flower  ? "  asked  the  mother. 

Lo !  it  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  fiffht !  Thus  each  claimed  the 
flower  by  right  of  first  discovery ;  and  in  fighting  to  decide  who  saw  it^ 
first,  and  who  should  have  it,  both  lost  it. 

How  could  this  fight  haye  been  prevented,  and  the  sweet  violet  and  the 
sweeter  spirit  of  sisterly  love  and  afifection  been  preserved  1  Buth  said 
she  saw  it  first,  and  claimed  it.  Now,  though  Buth  had  the  violet  in  her 
hand,  if,  when  Amy  said,  "  It  is  mine,  I  saw  it  first,  I  will  have  it,"  Buth 
had  said  to  her,  '^  Sister,  if  you  think  the  pretty  fiower  is  yours,  you  minr 
have  it;  I  should  rather  let  you  have  it  than  keep  it  myself;  Itcouid 
rather  have  your  love  than  aU  the  flowers  that  grow^  would  there  have  been 
a  fight,  or  any  coldness  or  unkindness  between  the  sisters  ?  None.  They 
womd  have  saved  their  sisterly  affection  from  so  rude  a  shock,  and  the 
sweet  violet  too ;  and  Amy  would  not  have  cared  whether  the  fiower  had 
been  in  her  sister's  hand  or  in  her  own.  She  would  have  enjoyed  it  just  as 
much,  nay,  more,  had  it  been  in  her  sister's.  The  sweet  and  pretty  fiower 
belonged  to  Him  who  made  it.  God  made  it  to  delight  the  two  sisters ; 
how  wicked  in  them  to  get  angry  and  fight  about  it. 

Our  heavenly  Father  made  the  earth  and  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
adorn  it.  They  are  all  His.  He  invites  all  his  children  to  come  and  enjoy 
them.  We  admire  them ;  we  see  that  there  is  more  than  enough  for  all ; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  as  children  of  a  common  Father,  we  mignt  look  at 
them,  and  use  and  enjoy  them  in  love  and  peace.  Yet,  as  soon  as  we  see 
the  beautiful  things  our  Father  has  laid  before  us,  to  please  us  and  make 
ns  happy  in  his  love,  and  in  each  other's  love,  we  begin  to  fight  for  them, 
as  Buth  and  Amy  did  for  that  pretty  violet. — JT.  C.  Wright, 

BTRONOBST  WHEN  HELPLESS. 

Stumbling  proves  imdoubtedly  our  tendency  to  fall  but  it  proves  also 
our  capacity  to  stand  erect.  Had  we  been  lying  supine  we  could  never 
have  stumbled.  The  very  fact  of  our  fall  should  increase  our  dependence 
upon  God.  God's  assurance  in  this  case  is  man's  strength,  as  well  as 
his  caution.  The  very  knowledge  that  he  upholds  us  enables  us  to  rise. 
If  it  were  not  so,  or  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  human  pride,  the  mere 
act  of  our  infinite  disgrace  in  sinning  against  him  would  keep  us  pros- 
trate. But  when  we  feel  our  nothingness,  as  was  once  said,  we  nave 
nothing  to  fear.  When  we  lose  ourselves,  we  save  ourselves.  When  we 
bang  only  on  the  Lord,  we  can  alone  have  strength. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  DEPARTED. 

To  reet  hereafter,  at  the  side  of  those,  we  love,  is  the  most  delightful 
thought  which  man  can  have,  when  once  he  looks  out  beyond  the  bound- 
ary of  life.  What  a  sweet  expression  is  that — *  He  was  gathered  to  his 
fauiers.'  Gorhe. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


SWANSEA. 

UNION  OF  THE    WBSLETAN    RErORMtRS 

WrTU  THE  WC8LBTAN  MBTHODlST 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Wedeyan  Reformers  worship- 
ping in  the  Free  Church  Meeting 
House,  Bellevue-street,  being  desirous 
of  uniting  with  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Association,  and  desiring  also 
for  a  minister  to  be  sent  to  labour 
amongst  them  from  the  Connexional 
Committee,  invited  the  Rev.  R.  Eckett 
of  London,  to  preach  their  anniver- 
■ary  sermons,  and  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  a  few  of  the  Swansea 
friends,  in  order  to  promote  the  above 
object. 

In  fulfilment  thereof,  the  Rev.  R. 
Eckett  came  down,  and  preached 
morning  and  evening  on  Sunday, 
January  6th,  when  liberal  collections 
were  made.  In  the  afternoon  an 
address  was  delivered  to  the  children 
of  the  Sunday-school,  by  Mr.  J. 
Badcock. 

On  Monday  evening  the  7th,  a 
tea-meeting  was  held  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  which  about  300  persons 
sat  down.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  immediately  afterward,  at  which 
Evan  Da  vies,  Esq.,  A.M.  presided. 

A  piece  of  music  having  been  per- 
formed by  the  choir  in  attendance, 
the  chairman  briefly  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Badcock  to  give  a  short  statistical 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
funds  of  the  chapel ;  from  which  it 
appeared  that  100/.  had  been  collected 
during  the  past  year,  while  the  liabili- 
ties 01  the  Society  amounted  to  about 
350/. ;  there  being  a  mortgage  on  the 
chapel  of  300/.,  and  various  floatine 
debts  to  the  amount  of  between  30Z 
and  40/L,  towards  the  liquidation  of 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  tea-meet- 
ing were  to  be  applied. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Davies  (Bible 
Christian),  having  briefly  addressed 
the  meeting,  the  chairman  announced 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  unite 
the  church  assembling  in  Bellevue- 
street  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association.  This,  he  thought,  would 
form  a  very  appropriate  text  for  the 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  R.  Eckett,  whom 
he  then  called  upon  to  address  the 
meeting. 


Mr.  Eckett  then  rose,  and  after 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
being  called  upon  on  that  occasion, 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  by  the  chairman,  and  to 
give  to  the  meeting  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion took  its  rise  in  1835,  out  of  the 
objections  felt  by  many  members  of 
the  Weslevan  body  to  the  principles  of 
ministerial  absolutism  then  promul- 
gated by  the  Conference  ;  amongst  this 
number  was  he  (Mr.  Eckett)  himself. 
The  rev.  gentleman  then  proceeded  at 
some  length  to  explain  to  the  meeting 
the  principal  matters  of  difl^erence 
between  tne  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion ;  as  also  the  different  construc- 
tion of  the  Conferences  of  the  two 
bodies.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
congregation  assembling  in  Bellevue- 
street,  had  properly  considered  the 
step  which  they  were  about  to  take ; 
if  they  had  done  so,  he  could  assure 
them  that  they  would  be  gladly 
received  into  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Association. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  V.  Clutton 
having  briefly  addressed  the  meeting, 
it  then  closed. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  confer  with  Mr.  Eckett 
having  laid  their  statement  before  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  members, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  Connexional  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  send  a  minister  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  accordance  with  that  re- 

2uest,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Green  was  sent 
own  hither  from  London,  who  com- 
menced his  labours  on  Januarj'  20th, 
and  we  are  glad  to  add,  that  under  his 
ministrv,  our  congregations  have  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  see  yet  **  greater  things 
than  these." 

Our  cause  is  small,  there  being  but 
forty  members  ;  yet  we  have  peace  in* 
our  midst,  and  a  purpose  of  devotion 
to  "our  work."  May  God  speedily 
send  us  **a  gracious  shower,"  and 
**  times  of  refreshing  from  his  pre- 
sence." William  Thomas. 
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GROSVENOR-STREET  CIRCUIT, 

BRADFORD   CHAPBL. 

Responsive  to  the  call  of  the 
Annual  Assembly  for  increased 
support  to  enable  them  to  send  out 
additional  Missionaries  to  Australia 
and  Jamaica,  the  conductors  and 
teachers,  with  the  first-class  male  and 
female  scholars  of  the  Bradford 
Sunday-school,  held  a  meeting  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  close 
of  the  school,  and  resolved  that 
they  would  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours during  the  ensuing  Connexional 
year  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  beine  ten  pounds  more  than 
was  collected  last  year,  and  which 
diould  be  handed  over  to  the  Mis- 
sionary treasurer,  with  a  view  to  res- 
pond to  the  call  for  additional  finan- 
cial help. 

The  Circuit  Missionary  Committee 
met  in  a  few  days  after,  and  took  up 
the  same  subject,  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  raise  at  least  50/.  extra  in 
the  circuit  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
deputation  of  four  brethren  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  schools,  and 
endeavour  to  excite  a  greater  interest 
in  the  missionary  cause  amongst 
the  teachers  and  scholars.  At 
several  of  the  quarterly  juvenile 
missionary  meetings  of  the  Sunday- 
schools,  these  brethren  have  warmly 
and  energetically  advocated  the  ne- 
cesssity  of  greater  and  more  syste- 
matic efforts  for  the  raising  funds 
to  this  institution,  and  the  result  has 
been  gratifying.  A  large  number  of 
little  scarlet-backed  cards  properly 
headed  were  distributed  to  the  schools, 
and  their  respectable  appearance  has 
been  some  inducement  to  our  young 
friends  to  go  and  collect  for  the 
missionaries.  So  far  as  our  school  is 
concerned,  they  have  succeeded  be- 
yond our  utmost  expectations. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  17th 
and  18th  February,  we  held  our  mis- 
sionary anniversary  services.  On 
Sunday  momi!)g  the  Rev.  Henry 
Breeden  preached  a  useful  and  in- 
structive sermon  to  an  attentive  con- 
gregation, the  collection  was  1/L  48. ; 
m  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Soulby  of  Stockport,  gave  us  a  very 
powerful  and  energetic  discourse  on 
'*The  Mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  its  resignment  to  the  Father," 
and  the  collection  was  1/.  10«.    The 


Monday  evening  service  was  well 
attended.  J.  B.  Vickers,  Esq.  our 
circuit  steward,  kindly  took  the  chair, 
(in  the  absence  of  Richard  Johnson, 
Esq.,  whose  father  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,)  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Revs.  Henry  Soulby, 
Henry  Breeden,  Thomas  Hacking, 
Robert  Harley.  and  William  Pat- 
terson ;  and  by  Messrs.  Moreland, 
Oxley,  and  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  the  circuit 
missionary  secretary. 

The  amount  raised  at  the  meeting 
was  6/.  3#.  6(L,  which  includes  a  dona- 
tion of  1/.  from  Richard  Johnson, 
Esq.  the  appointed  chairman,  and  1/. 
from  Benjamin  Fother^ill,  Esq.,  who 
was  unavoidably  detained  from  at- 
tending the  meeting.  The  total  sum 
collected  at  this  anniversary  was 
8/.  I7s.  6d,,  and  with  10/.  collected  by 
the  teachers  and  scholars,  makes  a 
grand  total  of  ISL  Vs.  ScL  since  July 
last  year.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
raise  near  25L  in  all  during  the  year, 
which  will  be  completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

During  the  previous  week  we  held 
a  series  of  revival  services,  which 
were  well  attended,  and  several  per- 
sons appear  to  be  soundly  converted 
to  God.  The  school  and  society  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  we 
are  hoping  soon  to  see  a  home  mis- 
sionary, or  an  itinerant  minister 
located  in  the  neighbourhood.  May 
God  send  equal  prosperity  on  all  our 
Sunday-schools  and  societies.  Amen. 


CARLISLE  CIRCUIT. 

On  Sunday,  February  24tb,  1856, 
two  semnons  in  aid  of  our  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  were  preached 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Lowther-street, 
Carlisle,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Weston  of 
Manchester. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  25th, 
apublic  meeting  was  held  in  the  same 
place.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
W.  Browne,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  report  was  read  by  the  circuit 
minister,  and  the  claims  of  missions 
were  eloquently  advocated  by  theRev. 
J.  Whitson  (Evangelical  Union),  J. 
Allen  (Wesleyan  Superintendent), 
B.A.  Marshall,  M.  A.  (Church  of  Eng- 
land), A.  We8ton(  Association  ),andR. 
S.  Drummond,M.A.(United  Presbyte- 
rian). There  was  a  very  large  attend- 
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ance.  The  collections  exceeded  those 
of  last  year;  and  our  friends  say  that 
they  never  attended  a  better  Mis- 
sionary meeting. 

Meetings  were  held  daring  the 
week  as  follow —  * 

On  Tuesday  at  Beaumont,  Mr. 
Mounsey  ^a  member  of  the  old 
body),  presided  on  the  occasion,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Sowerby,  Douglas  (City  Missionary), 
and  W.  Jones. 

On  Wednesday,  at  Dalston,  Mr. 
W.  Johnson  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  cause  of  missions  was  pleaded  hj 
Messrs.  J.  Minging,  A.  Gunn  (Primi- 
tive Methodist),  and  T.  Carrick,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Whitson,  and  W.  Jones. 

On  Thursday,  at  Cumwhinton,  Mr. 
T.  Anson  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs. 
S.  England,  D.  Jackson,  T.  Carrick, 
and  W.  Jones. 

On  Fridav,  at  Linstock,  Mr.  T. 
Highmoor  filled  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
R.  Roddick,  W.  Corbett,  and  W. 
Jones. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  ser- 
vices  was  encouraging,  and  the 
collections  were  somewhat  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when 
Chrbt  shall  have  '*the  heathen  for 
His  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  His  posses- 
sion." W.  Jones. 

OLDHAM  CIRCUIT. 

We  have  just  held  our  missionary 
services  at  Hollinwood.  Two  good  and 
impressive  sermons  were  preached 
0n  the  23rd  of  January,  by  Mr. 
F.  Jones  of  Manchester.  We  have 
also  bad  our  missionary  tea-meeting 
there  ;  a  goodly  number  sat  down 
to  tea,  after  which  Mr.  Tongue  took 
the  chair,  and  the  following  persons 
addressed  the  meeting:  Messrs.  J. 
Schofield,  H.  Coupe,  J.  Ormerod, 
and  S.  Tonffue,  and  the  circuit 
preacher.  The  speeches  were  all 
of  a  telling  character,  and  the  Chris- 
tian feeling  good  and  profitable. 

During  the  Christmas,  our  Annual 
tea-meeting  was  held  in  Oldham, 
a  larger  number  of  friends  were 
pesent  than  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  so  much  so  that 
the  school-room  would  scarcely  hold 
one  half  of  them.     The  chapel  was 


nearly  filled,  when  Messrs.  H.  Coupe» 
S.  Dixon,  sen.,  and  R.  Dixon,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  with  very  good 
effect,  and  the  scholars  recited  se- 
veral select  pieces  admind>ly.  The 
proceeds  of  the  tea-meeting  were 
above  all  former  gatherings. 

On  the  drd  of  February,  the  Rev.  H. 
Tarrant,  of  Manchester,  preached  two 
very  excellent  sermons  in  aid  of  our 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The 
congregations  were  very  good,  the 
deep  attention  paid  to  the  preacher 
was  remarkable,  and  the  enact  pro- 
duced good.  May  that  word  live 
and  abide  with  us  for  ever. 

February  5th.  We  held  our  Mis- 
sionary meeting,  J.  Holliday,  Esq. 
took  the  chair,  and  made  a  nice 
short  speech ;  after  the  circuit  mi- 
nister had  reaiid  the  report,  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  H. 
Tarrant,  J.  Aspinall  (Primitive),  Mr. 
B.  Chappell  or  Manchester,  Messrs. 
Schofield,  and  H.  Coupe  of  Oldham. 
The  speeches  were  characterized  by 
great  varietv,  brilliant  thought, 
energjT  of  soul,  and  a  fine  soft  mellow 
Christian  inflnence  moulded  the 
whole  into  perfect  harmony. 

Our  congregations  still  continue 
good.   We  enjoy  nnieh  of  the  Divine 

Eresence.     To  the  Giver  of  all  good 
e  endless  praise.       A.  Wolfenden. 
Feb.  11th,  1856. 


BOLTON  CIRCUIT. 
To  the  Editoe, — Dear  Sir, 

The  readers  of  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  work 
of  God  still  lives  and  flourishes  in 
this  circuit  We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  gradual  increase  for  six  quar- 
ters in  succession,  the  number  in 
society  has  risen  from  60  to  120,  and 
during  the  last  few  months  God  bas> 
abundantly  blessed  the  labours  of  our 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  our  scholars 
have  increased  from  200  to  400,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  present  appear- 
ances, our  prospect  was  never  more 
cheering  and  gratifying  than  at 
present ;  our  finances  are  good,  our 
congregations  are  improving.  Souls 
are  born  for  glory  in  our  prayer-meet- 
ings, the  tone  of  piety  is  rising,  our 
leaders  are  men  of  God,  and  have  a 
mind  to  work  $  and  we  have  peace  in 
our  borders,  and  harmony  in  our 
meetings  for  business. 
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Oar  new  Chapel  at  HincHey-green, 
which  was  opened  last  October,  has 
already  become  too  small,  it  is  well 
filled  every  Sabbath,  and  many  more 
•eats  Mre  wanted;  and  glory,  glory, 
glory  be  to  God,  a  gracious  revival 
has  recently  broken  out,  and  many 
sinneri  have  been  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth.    We  have 
heid  special  services  for  a  fortnight, 
and  they  have  been  crowned   witn 
great  success.     The  prayer  of  faith 
was  offered,  and  the  Spirit  from  on 
high  was  richly  and  copiously  poured 
out.    Night  after  night  sinners  were 
beard  to  crv  for  mercy,  and  many  of 
them,  like  the  Publican,  went  down  to 
their  houses  justified.    The  Spirit  of 
God  was  powerfully  at  work  in  every 
meeting,  many  hardened  sinners  were 
smitten  under  the  preachiug  of  the 
Word,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy; 
husbands,  wives,  and  children,  were 
broug[ht  to  GodL      Some  who  were 
notorious  drunkards,  heavy  swearers, 
aod  vile  persecutors,  came  to  watch 
the  scene,  and  themselves  got  con- 
verted, and.  blessed  be  God,  these 
gracious  influences  were  not  confined 
to  the  chapely  they  were  felt  in  the 
bowels  of   the    earth,    even  in    the 
gloomy  coiJ-pits  thev  knelt  down  to 
pray  for  mercy,  and  bless  the  Lord 
the  work  is  still  progressing,  and  the 
cloud  of  salvation  is  still  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary.   The  colliers  seem  resolved  to 
make  all   the   pits   echo    with    the 
praises  of  the  Most  High,  Hallelujah. 
During  the  revival,  Thomas  Maler, 
£sq.,  the  great  revivalist,  from  the 
Gloaop   and   Stale^bridge    Circuit, 
•pent  one  night  with    us,    and  his 
▼uit  will  be  long  remembered.    A 
thort  time  ago  we  had  only  one  class 
at  Hindley^green,  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
increasing   numbers,   to   divide  the 
eiaai,  and  now  there  are  three  healthy 
cUises.     We  have  just  concluded  our 
Missionary  services,  which  h^ve  been 
of  a  very  interesting  character,  and 
h^ve  been  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  The  Missionarv  sermons  were 
preached  by    Mr.  Jonn    Ash  worth, 
and  Mr.  William  Shephard,  both  of 
Rochdale.    And  at  the  Missionary 
meetings,    appropriate    and  stirring 
a4dres9e«  were  delivered  by  the  foU 
lowing  brethren —the  Rev.  J.  Moli- 
neux,  and  W.  Inman,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Aihworth,  W.  Shephard,  J.  Blakey, 
and  J.  F.  Dicken  of  Rochdale;  D. 


Crinnell,  S.  Taylor,  and  W.  Piekard 
of  Wigan ;  Peter  Crook,  and  Thomas 
Barlow,  W.  Mori  and,  Esq.  of  Man- 
ehester,  and  J.  Diggle,  Esq.  of  Higher 
Hall,  and  I  am  nappy  to  state  that 
the  collections  for  the  Mission  Fund 
are  7L  in  advance  of  last  year.— * 
Praise  the  Lord, — ^Yours  truly, 

JoHfl  CoLLINttB. 

March  m,  1666. 

CAMELFORD,   WADEBRIDGE, 

AND  BODMIN  CIRCUIT. 
To  the  Editor,— Dear  Sir, 

The  Lord  continues  to  pour  his 
Spirit  on  our  churches  in  this  circuit ; 
and  sinners  are  being  converted  to 
God  daily. 

The  following  places  have  been 
graciously  visited,  viz.  St.  Gennys, 
Pengelly,  Trewalder,  Trebarwith, 
Trevena,  Boecastle,  Camelford,  St. 
Teath,  St.  Tudy,  Pendoggat,  Port 
Isaac,  Michelstow,  Lostwithiel,  Ebe- 
nezer,  and  Wadebridge. 

During  the  last  four  months  we  have 
had  more  than  450  who  profess  to 
have  found  peace  by  believing  in 
Jesus,  for  the  which,  we  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 

The  work  is  going  on  now,  as  fresh 
as  ever.*    To  God  be  all  the  praise. 
Tours  affectionately, 

W.  BfiCKKTT. 

Feb.  19th,  1856. 


SOUTH   SHIELDS  CIRCUIT. 

WESLBTAN     M1TH0JDI8T    ASSOCIATIOlC 
HOMB    AND    FOBBION    HIS8I0NS. 

On  Sunday,  March  9th,  1856,  two 
sermons  were  preached  in  Queen-street 
chapel.  South  Shields,  by  the  Rev. 
J.M.  Saul  of  Darlington.  The  attend- 
ance in  the  morning  was  large,  and  the 
sermon  was  a  glorious  compound  of 
order,  beauty,  and  eloquence,  accom- 
panied with  an  unction  which  moved 
and  powerfully  impresssed  the  whole 
congregation.  It  was  indeed  a  time 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  evening  the  chapel  was 
well  filled,  and  the  preacher  again 
riveted  their  attention,  delighted  their 
minds,  and  impressed  their  hearts. 
The  service  was  succeeded  by  a 
prayer-meeting.     A    large   number 

*  We  have  a  similar  account  from  the 
Liskeard  Circuit.  O  that  such  accounts 
were  proceeding  from  every  place  in  the 
Connexion  {^Editor. 
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remained,  and  it  was  accompanied 
with  considerable  power. 

On  the  following  Monday  evening, 
March  10th,  a  Missionary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  above  chapel,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs. 
J.M.  Saul,  A.Keene,  H.  Hirst  of  New- 
castle, J.  Storie,  R.  Chew,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Armstrong,  and  R.  Reay.  Mr. 
Councillor  Moffett  in  the  chair.    The 


attendance  was  ^od,  and  the  speeches 
were  characterized  by  good  sense, 
pious  sentiment,  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  Missions.  The 
meeting  will,  we  think,  evoke  the 
spirit  of  religious  zeal,  and  lead  to  an 
increased  effort  and  liberality  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  The 
collections  were  about  double  those 
of  last  year. 


POETRY. 


THB  FAMILY  IN  HBATEN  AND  EABTH. 

EDMUTOir. 


Its  bat  one  famtljr,—  th«  sound  it  balm, 
A  serapb-whiiper  to  the  wounded  heart, 

It  lulls  the  storm  of  sorrow  to  a  calm, 
And  draws  the  renom  from  the  arenger's 
dart. 

'lis  but  one  family.^the  accents  come 
like  light  from  heaTen,  te  break  the  night 
of  woe, 

The  banner-cry  to  call  the  spirit  home. 
The  shout  of  rietory  o'er  a  fallen  foe. 

Death  cannot  separate— is  memory  dead  f 
Has  thought  too  ranished,  and  has  lore 
grown  chill  ? 

Has  every  relic  and  memento  fled. 
And  are  the  liTing  only  with  us  still  f 

Ho!  in  our  hearts,  the  lost,  we  mourn,  remain 
Objects  of  love,  and  ever-fresh  delight 
BochdaU, 


And  fancy  leads  them  in  her  fairy  train. 
In  half.seen  transports  past  the  mourner 'i 
sight. 

Tes !  in  ten  thousand  ways,  or  far  or  near, 
The  called  by  love,  by  meditation  brought 

In  heavenly  visions  yet  they  haunt  us  here, 
The    sad    companions    of   our    sweetest 
thought. 

Death  never  separates,->^the  golden  wires 
That  ever  trembled  to  their  names  before 

Will  vibrate  still,  though  every  form  expires, 
And  those  we  love,  we  look  upon  no  more. 

No  more,  indeed,  in  sorrow  and  in  pain! 

But  even  mem'ry's  need  ere  long  will  cease, 
For  we  shall  join,  the  lost  of  love,  again. 

In  endless  bands,  and  in  etemskl  peace. 


A  HYMN. 

By  the  Rev.  H,  F.  Lyte. 

**  Abide  with  us :  for  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent.*~Luke  xxiv.  29. 


Abide  with  me !  Fast  falls  the  even  tide  : 
The  darkness  thickens.  Lord  with  me  abide; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee. 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me  1 

Swift  to  its  close,  ebbe  out  life's  little  day : 
Earth's  joys  now  dim,  its  glories  pass  away  : 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around,  I  see  ; 
O  Thou  who  changest  not  abide  with  me! 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word. 
But  as  Thou  dwell'st  with   Thy  disciples, 

Lord, 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, 
Come  not  to  sojourn  but  abide  with  me. 

Come  not  in  terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings  % 
But  kind  and  good,  with   healing  in  Thy 

wings,. 
Tears  for  all  woes,  a  heart  for  every  plea, 
Come,  Friend  of  sinners,  and  thus  bide  wjith 


Thou  on  my  head  in  early  did'st  smile, 
And,  though  rebellious  and  perverse 

while. 

Thou  hast  not  left  me,  oft  as  I  left  Thee, 
On  to  the  dose,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me  I 

I  need  thy  presence  every  passing  hour. 
What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  Tempter's 

power! 
Who  like  Thyself,  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  I 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine  abide  with  me! 
I  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  blest. 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  is  death's  sting !   Where  grave  thy 

victory  f 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 
Hold  Thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes, 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  pointme  to  tlis 

skies. 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vsin 

shadows  flee, 
In  life,  in  death,  0  Lord,  abide  with  me  I 
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THE  GREAT  DAY. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  have  been  many  great  days.  It 
was  a  great  day  when  the  creation  of  the  world  took  place,  and  the 
wheels  of  Time  first  began  to  revolve  amid  the  glories  of  creation.  It 
was  a  great  day  when  the  sun  shed  its  lustre  over  the  varied  scenes 
of  the  newly-created  world,  giving  additional  splendour  to  the  beauties 
here  displayed.  It  was  a  great  day  when  creation  reached  its 
climax,  and  the  first  Sabbath  dawned  upon  earth,  and  the  Divine 
Maker  of  the  universe  rested  from  his  work.  Those  were  also  great 
days,  when  the  antediluvian  world  sunk  beneath  the  mighty  waters — 
when  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  from  their  captivity — when 
the  Messiah  first  trod  this  earth — and  when  on  the  cross  He  laid  down 
his  life  for  man's  redemption ;  but  no  day,  however  great,  has  ever 
yet  occurred  which  will  equal  that  of  the  last  great  day. 

In  the  volume  of  Holy  Writ  we  see  the  revelations  which  are  there 
recorded,  relative  to  the  closing  scenes  of  this  earth.  The  earth  has 
had  its  birth-day — it  will  also  have  its  death-day.  For  that  great 
day,  the  day  of  judgment — the  death-day  of  the  world — we  are  now 
to  prepare,  when  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  then  shall  arise  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  The  death-day  of 
the  world  will  perfect  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  while  the  ungodly 
shall  be  for  ever  cast  away  from  the  glorious  presence  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  everywhere  abound  with  references  to  the  nature  of  ^'  the 
great  day."  It  is  designated  the  day  of  wrath,  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion, the  day  of  judgment,  and  also  the  great  day.  The  day  is 
great  because  it  is  the  day  of  judgment.  AU  must  then  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  all  will  have  to  give  an  account  to 
Him  who  then  will  be  our  judge.  On  account  of  its  solemn  transac- 
tions it  will  be  a  great  day.  It  will  be  a  day  such  as  never  before 
was  seen.  Every  object  will  then  be  viewed  in  its  true  aspect,  and 
in  all  that  has  been  done  the  true  cause  will  then  appear.  The 
motives,  the  purposes  of  all  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  all  shall  be 
judged  according  to  their  works,  either  of  good  or  of  evil.  Those 
who  have  been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  shall  enter  into  eternal 
blessedness,  while  those  who  have  denied  the  Lord  shall  be  for  ever 
cast  away. 

The  day  is  great,  on  account  of  its  opening  to  our  view  the  charac- 
ters of  all    The  righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  then  appear  in  their 
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true  ligbt,  for  the  principles  of  each  will  be  made  apparent.  The  in- 
fidel and  the  unbeliever  shall  see  Him  whom  they  on  earth  despised. 
No  longer  shall  they  say,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for 
since  the  fathers  have  fallen  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.'*  No  more  shall  they  ask, 
"  Where  is  He  who  is  to  come  ? "  for  then  they  shall  behold  Him 
whom  they  once  rejected.  *'  Seek  ye  now  the  Lord ;  he  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise,  but  is  long-suffering  to  usward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  At 
the  last  great  day  the  mysteries  of  God  shall  be  revealed ;  his  purposes 
of  love  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  the  church  of  the  firstborn 
shall  be  brought  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  reserved  for  them 
in  Heaven.  Many  scenes  are  yet  to  occur  before  this  great  day 
will  dawn,  but  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  coming  of  this  day 
will  be  sudden — "  Behold,  I  come  quickly ; "  and  "  The  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat:  the  earth,  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dis- 
solved, what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa- 
tion and  godliness  ?  "  Many  will  be  unprepared  to  pass  through  the 
trial  of  that  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  The  great  duty 
all  have  now  to  perform  is  to  prepare,  that  we  may  then  give  our 
account  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief.  When  the  great  day  comes,  it 
will  be  as  visible  as  the  shining  lights  in  the  heavens.  "  Behold  the 
Judge  Cometh  :  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth :  with  righteousness 
shall  He  judge  the  world." 

**  Every  eye  shall  now  behold  Him, 
Kobed  in  dreadful  majesty." 

He  shall  then  be  arrayed  in  his  bright  and  shining  garments,  at- 
tended by  his  countless  hosts  of  glorified  saints.  Ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  angels  shall  swell  His  triumphant  train,  and  give 
splendour  to  His  coming.  On  the  great  white  throne  shall  He  he 
seated — no  longer  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  glorified  Iledeemer ; 
no  longer  the  Man  of  sorrows,  and  the  rejected  of  men,  but  the  Judge 
of  all.  That  great  day  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  Archangel ;  and  then  shall  be  gathered  together  all 
the  redeemed.  The  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  the  graves  shall 
restore  those  who  have  there  slept  for  ages.  What  a  scene  will 
that  day  present,  when  these  innumerable  hosts  shall  be  assemhled 
together.  The  solemn  day  is  drawing  near,  and  those  who  are  clothed 
with  the  righteousness  of  faith  shall  enjoy  unending  felicity.  The 
unrighteous,  full  of  fear,  will  then  look  for  some  cave  wherein  they 
may  find  a  refuge.  The  ungodly  will  then  seek  shelter,  and  will  say 
to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  "  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  fiice  of 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 

The  great  day  will  disclose  every  object.  "  The  fire  shall  try  every 
man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is :  for  all  shall  then  be  made  manifest : 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire." 

It  is  a  great  day,  for  then  the  scenes  of  earth  shall  be  brought  io  » 
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close,  and  the  present  constitution  of  things  will  terminate.  On  that 
day,  the  reason  of  the  dark  clouds  which  have  surrounded  some  of  the 
scenes  of  earth  will  show  that  the  Lord  doeth  all  things  well,  and  that 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  On  that  great  day  the 
Gospel  will  have  accomplished  its  mission,  and  Christ  shall  then  shine 
forth  in  all  his  glorj,  and  all  the  assembled  multitudes  shall  give 
homage  to  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings.  At  his  advent  He  came  not 
arrayed  in  majesty,  but  as  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  then  he  will  come  forth  in  all  his  glory, 
the  wheels  of  time  shall  cease  to  roll,  time  shall  be  no  longer-;  re- 
demption will  then  have  perfected  its  work,  aiid  eternity  succeed  the 
work  of  time. 

It  is  a  great  day,  because  we  shall  then  take  our  trial  for  eternity. 
Before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations,  the  Judge,  seated  on  his 
great  white  throne  will  then  be  seen,  to  him  all  must  render  an  ac- 
count. Nothing  will  pass  that  ordeal  unless  it  bear  the  impress  of 
Cbnsf  s  image  ;  the  plea  of  the  redeemed  will  be  that  Christ  for  them 
has  died,  and  God,  through  him,  has  &eely  justified  them  from  all 
things.  But  how  will  the  trial  pass  on  those  who  have  neglected  the 
Saviour?  The  likeness  of  sin  they  bear,  for  the  deeds  they  have 
don^  they  must  give  account,  and  those  who  have  done  evil  will  then 
arise  to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation. 

It  is  a  great  day  because  of  its  eternal  issues.  When  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  ;  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations, 
and  he  shall  then  separate  the  righteous  from  the  ungodly.  On  his 
left  hand,  shall  be  placed  the  ungodly,  to  them  will  he  say,  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,"  while  on  his  right  hand,  the  righteous,  the 
redeemed,  shall  appear,  and  they  shall  be  welcomed  with  the  sound  of 
the  loving  Saviour's  voice,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you."  What  a  bright  day  will  it  be  to  the 
redeemed;  joy  and  glory  their  eternal  portion,  but  dark  indeed  will  it 
prove  to  the  wicked,  when  the  sun  shall  go  down  on  them  no  more  to 
rise.  Fixed,  irrevocably  fixed,  will  be  the  eternal  destiny  of  all.  To 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  let  us  say,  the  Saviour 
will  now  receive  you,  if  you  come  to  Him.  The  angelic  hosts  are 
now  ready  to  conduct  you  to  the  river  of  life,  that  you  may  partake 
of  everlasting  blessedness.  If  you  feel  your  condemned  state,  to  draw 
you  to  the  Saviour  is  our  desire,  and  instrumentally  unfold  to  your 
vision  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  last  great  day  shall  be  remembered  for  ever.  To  Christians 
this  day  will  be  a  joyful  one,  and  till  it  dawns,  they  cannot  fully  enter 
into  the  blessedness  of  which  they  shall  hereafter  partake.  The 
day  of  the  Saviour's  appearing  they  love,  and  all  ought  to  be  ever 
watchful,  having  their  lamps  trimmed,  ready  to  go  forth  to  meet  the 
Bridegroom  ;  then  they  shall  receive  a  crown  of  immortality,  and  be 
introduced  into  the  blest  assembly  of  the  redeemed.  "  Behold,  I  come 
quickly,"  are  the  solemn  words,  then  let  your  souls  be  in  such  a  state 
of  fitness  that  every  heart  may  be  able  to  respond — "Even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus.'*    Some,  perhaps,  now  present,  cannot  look  with  joy  on 
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the  coming  of  that  day :  they  will  then  be  filled  with  dismaj,  and  for 
ever  deplore  their  lost  condition.  Life  is  but  a  vapour ;  soon  it  yanishes 
away.  Death  is  near ;  eternity  is  at  hand.  As  death  leaves  you,  so 
will  the  day  of  judgment  find  you ;  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies ;  and 
throughout  eternity  will  this  day  be  remembered.  Sinner,  delay  not 
to  a  more  convenient  season  before  seeking  forgiveness  ;  say  not,  At 
some  future  day  I'll  seek  the  Saviour's  face.  Oh,  say  you,  No  ? — when 
I  tell  you  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  My  prayer  for  you  is,  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  breathe  upon  your  dry  bones,  and  cause 
your  lifeless  souls  to  live.  The  door  of  mercy  is  open  ;  the  Saviour 
stands  ready  to  receive  you<  D^ay  not ;  soon  it  may  prove  too  late ; 
for  it  is  now 

**  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bmn, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  retam." 

See  that  you  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh ;  for  if  they  escaped  not 
who  refused  Him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape 
if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.  On  his 
throne  He  sits,  and  his  voice  of  love  addressed  to  you  is,  "  Come  unto 
me."  Hear  now  his  gracious  invitation,  and  at  the  last  great  day  may 
you  be  received  to  his  right  hand,  and  join  the  blest  assembly  of  the 
redeemed  around  the  throne.  Bbtts. 


POPERY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Haying  in  my  last  communication,  directed  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  what  appeared  to  me  an  act  of  gross  Idolatry  performed  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  near  London,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  now,  a  few 
specimens  of  the  teaching  of  the  living  ministry  of  Popery,  that  your  Pro- 
testant readers  may  have  some  additional  light  io  regard  to  that  system, 
the  agents  of  which  are  denouncing  them  all  as  heretics,  doomed  by  the 
anathema  of  their  Church  to  everlasting  perdition. 

Some  months  ago,  I  and  a  friend  entered  the  Jesuit  Church  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, the  priest  advised  the  congregation  never  to  leave  their  bed- 
rooms in  the  morning  without  reverently  saying  their  little  office,  by  which 
was  meant  a  short  form  of  prayer  addressed  to  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  still 
further  to  urge  the  performance  of  the  act,  he  said  he  would  from  the 
records  of  the  Church,  illustrate  the  vast  importance  of  our  fulfilling  this 
duty.  Two  Catholic  boys  having  a  holiday,  decided  upon  spending  it  in 
the  country,  they  came  to  a  river,  on  the  side  of  which  they  found  a  boat, 
one  proposed  as  an  addition  to  their  pleasure  that  they  should  have  a  ride 
on  the  water,  the  other  objected,  as  he  had  not  that  morning  said  his  little 
office,  he  then  knelt  down  and  said  the  prayers,  after  enjoying  their  ride 
an  hour  or  two  as  they  were  returning,  the  boat  was  upset  and  they  were 
both  struggling  for  life  in  the  stream,  when  in  answer  to  their  cries  the 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  appeared  on  the  banks  and  stretching  out  her 
hand  she  rescued  the  boy  who  had  said  the  little  office,  and  placed  him  in 
safety  by  her  side,  his  drowning  companion  cried  more  fervently  for  help, 
but  she  frowning  upon  him  said,  you  despised  me  this  morning  and  must 
now  perish  without  me,  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more  alive.  The  preacher 
then  exclaimed,  **  Thus  my  brethren,  you  see  the  immense  advantage  of 
performing  the  duty  I  am  urging  upon  you."  On  another  occasion,  the 
priest  told  the  congregation,  if  they  wanted  a  happy  new  year,  they  must 
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devote  themselves  with  more  energy  and  constancy  to  the  service  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  for  whoever  trusted  in  her  would  never  be  confounded ;  that 
if  we  made  her  our  friend,  we  were  sure  of  salvation,  for  her  Son  could 
never  refuse  the  nrayer  of  His  mother,  and  that  whatever  she  requested 
she  was  sure  to  obtain.  He  then  observed,  she  was  worthy  of  our  devo« 
tion  and  our  unceasing  gratitude,  for  to  her  we  owed  our  salvation,  for, 
when  our  race  were  lying  in  their  primitive  ruin,  the  Son  of  Qod  by 
virtue  of  his  omniscience,  saw  the  piety,  the  zeal^  and  the  immaculate 
parity  of  Mary,  and  at  once,  turned  to  the  almighty  Father,  and  exclaimed, 
**  I  have  found  a  ransom,  Lo !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  For  His 
love  to  Mary  he  became  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  that  he 
might  redeem  the  world. 

In  order  to  urge  his  hearers  to  pray  more  fervently  and  constantly  to 
the  Virgin,  the  priest  in  another  discourse,  related  the  following  story« 
^  Two  young  men  who  had  given  way  to  mortal  sin,  finished  a  day  of 
wickedness  in  a  bad  house,  leaving  it  together  at  midnight,  they  parted^ 
each  going  to  his  home,  when  one  of  them  arrived  there  in  his  guilt  and 
misery,  he  cast  himself  before  an  Image  of  Mary,  and  implored  her  mercy, 
and  repeated  many  Ave  Marias,  and  then  retired  to  rest ;  but  ere  sleep  had 
closed  his  eyes,  he  was  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  his  friend  standing 
before  bim,  enveloped  in  the  flames  of  hell,  who  told  him  that  €k>d  for  his 
nns  had  struck  him  dead,  and  that  his  corpse  was  lyine  in  the  street  near 
his  home,  and  that  his  soul  was  eternally  lost,  and  that  the  like  punishment 
would  have  befallen  him  had  he  not  prayed  to  the  Yircin,  whose  inter- 
cession alone  had  saved  him  from  destruction.  This  awful  story  was  then 
applied  to  draw  us  all  to  the  blessed  Lady  for  protection  and  salvation. 

Animated  by  such  devotion  to  Mary,  she  is  made  more  prominent  than 
her  Son  in  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ave  Marias  are  in  constant 
repetition,  sometimes  they  are  said  thirtv  or  forty  times  during  the  hours 
of  worship,  and  forms  of  prayers  to  her  are  used  extensively.  Hela- 
tive  to  transubstantiation,  the  priests  boldly  declare^  that  the  wafer, 
in  the  mass,  is  the  real  body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  very  Son  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  very  God  that  made 
the  Universe.  In  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  a  piiest  stated  in  the  language 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  "  That  Christ  entire,  is  contained  in  the  venerable 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  under  each  species,  and  under  every  part  of 
each  species  when  they  are  separated,  and  that  though  he  broke  the  con- 
secrated wafer  into  ten  or  twenty  pieces,  every  part  was  a  perfect  Christ, 
Body,  Soul,  and  Divinity,  and  all  not  so  believing  were  anathema,  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  wondrous  doctrine,  he  used  the  following  illustra- 
tion !  *'  In  looking  into  a  large  mirror,  you  see  an  exact  ima^e  of  yourself, 
yon  then  cut  or  break  the  glass  into  ten  more  pieces,  each  piece  will  give 
Ton,  though  smaller,  a  perfect  representation  of  yourself,  so  is  it  in 
breaking  the  wafer  in  the  Eucharist.'*  With  this  argument,  he  and  his 
hearers  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  ;  they  could  not  of  course  dare  to  think 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  priest,  let  his  reasoning  be  ever  so 
absurd. 

Porgatory,  and  deliverance  from  its  punishments,  are  frequent  tvpes  of 
the  Koman  ministry  ;  after  telling  us  that  its  torments  are  little  inferior 
to  those  of  hell,  except  that  to  one  there  would  be  an  end,  but  to  the  other 
all  was  eternal ;  that  we  are  frequently  exhorted  to  sympathize  with,  and 
help  those  of  our  friends  who  are  now  m  the  purgatorial  fire,  this,  he  said, 
we  can  and  ought  to  do  to  the  utmost  of -our  powers,  the  means  are  in  our 
hands,  and  we  may  help  the  miserable  ones  with  our  prayers,  our  alms, 
and  more  especially  by  causing  masses  to  be  ofiered  on  their  behalf.  On  one 
occasion,  when  urging  us  to  engage  the  priests  to  ofier  masses  for  the  soukr 
of  our  dead  relatives,  the  priest  told  us  of  two  young  priests^  who  whea< 
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■eparated  to  go  to  their  respeoiiTe  cures,  jded^od  thenndves  to  each  oito 
that  when  parted  by  death,  the  Biirrivor  would  never  rest  till  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  liberate  his  deceased  Meod  from  the  torments  of  purgatory, 
one  of  them  met  with  an  early  grave,  his  friend  for  a  short  time  remem- 
bered his  promise,  but  soon  gave  over  his  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
sufferer ;  but  one  nicht  when  alone,  to  his  horror  and  dread,  ihe  deceased 
priest  appeared  doUied  in  garments  ,of  flame,  with  his  breast  opened  and 
nis  heart  exposed,  which  was  burning  with  the  fires  of  purgatory.    After 
condemning  the  cruelty  and  neelect  of  his  late  frioid  tne  spirit  left  him, 
repenting  of  his  misconduct,  and  resolving  to  do  his  utmost  to  rescue  hia 
Mend.    He  lost  no  o^^rtunity  to  say  masses,  he  engaged  all  the  priests 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  help  him,  and  soon  to  his  groat  joy,  the  darted 
again  appeared,  but  now  dothed  in  garments  of  li^  and  glory,  thankiDg 
him  for  hia  efforts,  and  ascribing  his  speedy  deliverance  to  the  masses  said 
in  his  behal£    Then  followed  an  energeUc  appeal  to  all  present,  to  ^igage 
the  ministers  of  the  sanctury  to  offer  masses  oa  behalf  of  their  dead  rela- 
tives and  friends.    In  another  sermon  on  the  same  subject,  after  showing 
the  people  the  power  they  possessed  for  the  deliverance  of  their  friends,  the 
priest  said  he  would  relate  firom  the  annals  of  the  Church,  a  story  that 
showed  how  Almighty  God  r^;arded  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
Mends  who  are  still  in  purgatory.    ^  A  certain  Saint,  whose  life  had  heeai 
devoted  to  charity  and  remarkable  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  from 
the  penal  fire,  was  during  a  dearth  of  water,  perishing  from  thirst  in  her 
distress;  she  went  to  the  house  of  Qod,  the  priest  in  his  respect  to  her,  gave 
her  the  last  cup  of  water  he  had,  but  urged  her  to  pour  it  out  before  the 
Lord,  and  unite  with  him  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  in  puiga- 
tory,  fihe  did  so,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  When  in  eternity  she  found  ^e 
was  doomed  to  twenty  years  torments  in  the  purifying  flame,  but  she  had 
not  been  there  three  days,  befoi*e  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  and  told  h&e 
that  her  zeal  and  love  to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  especially  the  last  act 
of  her  life,  had  so  affected  God  towards  her,  that  her  sentence  had  been 
mercifully  commuted  to  three  days  suffering,  and  that  he  was  aeikt  to  take 
her  to  heaven,  and  having  done  so,  he  appeared  to  the  good  priest,  and  told 
him  that  whidi  I  now  teU  you.''  He  closed  his  sermon  by  a  stirring  exhor- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  miserable  ones  still  remaining  in  the  purgatory  oi 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Methinks,  Mr.  Editor,  scnnething  more  than  pity  must  move  eveiy  be* 
ievin^  reader  of  God's  word,  at  such  teadiing  as  this  by  Boman  Priests^ 
when  it  is  well  known  that  for  the  saying  of  masses  for  the  dead,  they  are 
well  paid  by  their  deluded  followers. 

I  could  multiply  similar  illustrations  of  Boman  Catholic  teaching  in 
London,  but  surely  these  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  apostate  Church  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  power,  imd  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  Mid  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  and  whose  members 
are  under  strong  delusion  that  they  might  believe  a  lie.  What  must  be 
the  condemnation  of  the  priests  of  Rome,  when  judged  by  the  apostle's 
declaration,  Galations,  i.  7.  **  There  are  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would 
pervert  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ,  but  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach 
any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ae- 
eursed." 

I  am  sure  none  of  your  pious  readers  can  peruse  this  account  of  Bomaa 
Catholic  doctrine  and  teaching,  without  great  sorrow  of  heart,  that 
millions  of  immortal  spirits  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  such 
doctrines,  for  if  men  are  to  be  saved  by  the  belief  of  the  truth,  and  of  the 
truth  alone,  what  must  result  from  the  inculcation  and  belief  of  such 
errors  as  are  unceasingly  propagated  by  the  priests  of  Rome.  I  trust  tMs 
account  of  a  few  of  the  errors  of  the  Papacy,  will  lead  the  thousands  of  our 
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Imel  to  pruy  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  teachers  and 
pe(mie  of  Romanism,  that  they  may  he  turned  from  the  darkness  of  error 
to  Uie  light  and  Hberty  of  the  Gospel  of  eternal  truth. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

J.C. 


A  DARK  SCENE. 

Ik  the  followinp^  striking  passage,  the  murderous  usages  of  the  Highland 
dans  and  the  motives  of  the  Master  of  Stair  are  well  contrasted,  llie  im- 
placahle  course  of  his  dark  policy  comes  oat  from  the  canvass  like  a  portrait 
of  Titian.  His  ferocious  joy  when  he  learns  that  Mac  Ian  has  not  taken  the 
oaths  hy  the  appointed  time,  his  preparations,  and  his  accomplices  are  made 
the  most  of.  The  sojourn  of  the  soldiers  of  Glenlyon  among  the  Mncdonalds, 
while  awaiting  the  concerted  signal,  awakens,  as  we  learn,  the  suspicions  of 
thekttcr:— 

**  The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow  progress, 
and  were  long  over  their  time.  While  they  were  contending^  with  the  wind 
and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those  whom 
he  meant  to  hutcher  hefore  dayhreak.  He  ana  Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  en- 
gaged themselves  to  dine  with  the  old  chief  on  the  morrow. 

**  Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil  was  intended 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  Chiefs  eldest  son.  The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a 
restless  state;  and  some  of  them  uttered  strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said, 
were  overheard  whispering.  *  I  do  not  like  this  joh,'  one  of  them  muttered, 
'  I  should  he  glad  to  fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  to  kill  men  in  their  heds 
— ]  *  We  must  do  as  we  are  hid,'  answered  another  voice.  *  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong,  our  officers  must  answer  for  it.'  John  Macdonald  was  so 
wieasy  that  soon  after  midnight  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon 
and  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  ^e  getting  their  arms  ready  for 
action.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant.  Glen- 
lyon was  profuse  of  friendly  assurances.  *  Some  of  Glengarry's  people  have 
been  harrying  the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to  march  against  them. 
Ton  are  quite  safe.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  in  any  danger  I  should 
not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy  and  his  wife  ? '  John's  sus- 
picions were  quieted.    He  returned  to  his  house  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

"  It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were  still  some 
miles  off;  and  the  avenues  which  they  were  to  have  secured  were  open. 
Bat  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  received  were  precise ;  and  he  began  to 
execute  Ihem  at  the  little  village  where  he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host 
Inverrigen  and  nine  other  Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds, 
boand  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy  twelve  years  old  clung  round 
the  captain's  legs,  and  begged  hard  for  life.  He  would  do  anything :  he 
would  go  anywhere :  he  would  follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even 
Glenlyon,  it  is  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting ;  but  a  ruffian  named  Drum- 
mond  shot  the  child  dead. 

**  At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater  was  up  early  that  morning, 
and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley  of 
musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor. 
His  brother,  who  alolie  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  sergeant  Barbour, 
who  commanded  the  slayers,  and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
the  open  air.  *  Well,*  said  the  sergeant,  *  I  will  do  you  that  favour  for  the 
lake  of  your  meat  which  I  have  eaten.'  The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic, 
ud  favoured  by  the  darkness,  came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
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tbout  to  leTel  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid  oyer  their  faces,  and  was 
gone  in  a  moment. 

<*  Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old  chief,  and  had 
asked  for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The  door  was  opened.  Mac  Ian, 
while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  serrants  to  hring  some  re- 
freshment for  his  yisitors,  was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of  his  attend- 
ants were  slain  with  him.  His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  sodi 
finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  .glens  were  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off  her  dotl^s  and  trinkets.  The  rings  were 
not  easily  taken  from  her  finders  $  but  a  soldier  tore  them  away  with  hia 
teeth.    Dhe  died  on  the  following  day. 

"  The  statesman  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be  ascribed  had 
planned  it  with  consummate  ability ;  but  the  execution  was  complete  in 
nothiug  but  gtiilt  and  infamy,  A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three-fourths 
of  the  Qlencoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief.  All  the  moral  qualities 
which  fit  men  to  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  Glenlyon  poa- 
sessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to  have  had  much  prof*  ssional  skill. 
Hamilton  had  arranged  his  plan  without  making  allowance  for  bad  weather, 
and  this  in  a  country  and  at  a  season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to 
be  bad.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths,  as  he  called  them,  were 
not  stopped  in  time.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error  of  des- 
patching their  hosts  with  firearms,  instead  of  using  the  cold  steel.  The 
peal  and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice,  from  three  different  parts  of  the 
valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing.  From  fifty  cottages  the  half-naked 
peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of  their  pathless 
glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mao  Ian,  who  had  been  especially  marked  out  fcur 
destruction,  contrived  to  escape.  They  were  roused  from  sleep  by  faithful 
servants.  John,  who  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  become  the  patriarch 
of  his  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets 
marched  up  to  it  It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived  He 
found  the  work  not  even  half  performed.  About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallow- 
ing in  blood  on  the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One  or  two  women  were 
seen  among  the  number,  and — a  yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight — a  little 
hand  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of  the  butchery  from  some 
infant.  One  aged  Macdonald  was  found  alive.  He  was  probably  too  infirm 
to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not  included  in  the  orders  under 
which  Glenlvon  had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old  man  in  cold  blood. 
The  deserted,  hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire  and  the  troops  departed,  driving 
away  with  them  man^  sheep  and  goats,  900  kine  and  200  of  the  small 
shaggy  ponies  of  the  highlands. 

"  It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  the  suffering  of  the 
fugitives  were  terrible.  How  many  old  men,  how  many  women,  with  babes 
in  their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how 
manjr,  havinp^  crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the 
precipices,  died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the 
mountain  ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
perished  by  cold,  weariness,  and  want,  were  not  less  numerous  than  those 
who  were  slain  by  the  assassins.  When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Mac- 
donalds  crept  out  of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the  spot  where 
the  huts  had  formerly  stood,  collected  the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the 
smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude  rites  of  sepulture.  The  tradition 
runs  that  the  hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a  rock  which 
overhung  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a*  long  lament  over  his 
murdered  brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty  years  later  that  sad 
dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  population  of  the  valley." 

Macatikty, 
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HOME  DUTY  AlH)  SOCIAL  DUTT. 

I  MUST  begin  by  telling  you  frankly,  that  we  must  all  be  jost  before  we  art 
generous.    I  must,  indeed,  speak  plainly  on  this  point.    A  woman^s  first  du* 
ties  are  to  her  own  family,,  her  own  servants.    Be  not  deceived :  if  any  one 
cannot  rule  her  own  family,  she  is  a  poor  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 
If  any  one  cannot  sympathise  with  the  servants  with  whom  she  is  in  contact 
all  day  long,  she  will  not  readily  sympathise  with  the  poor  whom  ahe  sees 
once  a  week.    I  know  the  temptation  not  to  believe  this  is  very  great.    It 
leems  so  much  easier  to  women  to  do  something  for  the  poor  than  for  their 
own  ladiesmatds,  and  housemaids,  and  cooks.    And  why  ?    Because  they 
ean  treat  the  poor  as  things :  but  they  must  treat  their  servants  as  persons. 
A  lady  can  go  into  a  poor  cottage,  lay  down  the  law  to  the  inhabitants, 
reprove  them  for  sins  to  which  she  has  never  been  tempted ;  tell  them  how 
to  set  things  right,  which,  if  she  had  the  doing  of  them,  I  fear  she  would  do 
even  more  confusedly  and  slovenly  than  they.    She  can  give  them  a  tract, 
as  she  might  a  pill ;  and  then  a  shilling,  as  something  sweet  after  the  medi- 
cine ;  and  she  can  go  out  again  and  see  no  more  of  them  till  her  benevolent 
mood  returns ;  but  with  the  servants  it  is  not  so.    She  knows  their  cha- 
racters ;  and  what  is  more,  they  know  hers  ;  they  know  her  private  history, 
her  little  weaknesses.    Perhaps  she  is  a  little  in  their  power,  and  she  is  shy 
with  them.     She  is  afraid  of  beginning  a  good  work  with  them,  because,  if 
sbe  does,  she  will  be  forced  to  carry  it  out ;  and  it  cannot  be  cold,  dry,  per- 
fonctory,  official.    It  must  be  hearty,  living,  loving,  personal.    She  must 
make  them  her  friends ;  and  perhaps  she  is  afraid  of  doing  that,  for  fear 
they  should  take  liberties,  as  it  is  called,  which  they  very  probably  will  do, 
unless  she  keeps  up  a  ver^r  high  standard  of  self-restraint  and  earnestness  in 
her  own  life— and  that  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  so  she  is 
tempted,  when  she  wishes  to  do  good,  to  fall  back  on  the  poor  people  in  the 
cottages  outside,  who  as  she  fancies,  know  nothing  about  her,  and  will 
sever  find  out  whether  she  acts  up  to  the  rules  she  lays  down  for  them.   Be 
not  deceived,  I  say,  in  this  case  also.    Fancy  not  that  they  know  nothing 
about  you.    There  is  nothing  secret  which  shall  not  be  made  manifest ;  and 
what  yon  do  in  the  closet  is  surely  proclaimed  (and  often  with  exaggera- 
tion enough)   on  the   housetop.      These  poor  folks   at  your   gate  know 
well  enough  through  your  servants  and  tradesmen,  what  you  are,  how  you 
treat  your  servants,  how  you  pay  your  bills,  and  what  sort  of  temper  you 
have  ;  and  they  form  a  shrewd  hard  estimate  of  your  character,  in  the  light 
of  which  they  view  all  that  you  do  and  say  to  them.    And  believe  me,  too, 
that  if  you  shrink  from  a  hearty  patriarchal  sympathy  with  your  own  ser- 
vants, because  it  would  require  too  much  personal  human  intercourse  with 
them,  you  are  like  a  man,  who,  finding  he  had  not  powder  enough  to  fire 
off  a  pocket-pistol,  should  try  to  better  matters  by  using  the  same  amount 
of  ammunition  in  an  84-pound  gun.    For  it  is  this  very  human  friendship, 
tnist,  affection,  which  is  the  very  thing  you  have  to  employ  the  poor,  and  to 
eall  upon  them.    Clubs,  societies,  alms,  lending  libraries,  are  but  dead  ma- 
chmery,  needful,  perhaps,  but,  like  the  iron   tube  without  the  powder, 
nnable  to  send  the  bullet  forth  one  single  inch— -dead  and  useless  lumber, 
without  humanity ;  without  the  smile  of  the  lip,  the  light  of  the  eye,  the 
tenderness  of  the  voice;  which  makes  a  poor  woman  feel  that  a  soul  is 
speaking  to  her  soul,  a  heart  after  her  heart ;  that  she  is  not  merely  a  thing 
to  be  improved,  but  a  sister  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  Divine  bond  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  taught  what  she  means,  when  she  repeats  in  her  Creed,  *♦  I 
believe  in  the  communion  of  saints.*' — Rev,  Chas,  Kingsley, 
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BINTS  TO  PBOMOTB  HARMONT  IN  A  TAMILT. 

1.  We  may  be  quhe  sure  that  our  will  is  likely  to  be  crossed  in  the  day, 

■o  prepare  for  it.^  i  ^ 

2.  Everybody  in  the  house  has  an  evil  nature  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  '  f 
therefore  we  are  not  to  expect  too  much. 
'  3.  To  learn  the  different  temper  of  each  individual. 

4.  To  look  upon  each  member  of  the  family  as  one  for  whose  soul  we  are 
bound  to  watch,  as  those  that  must  give  account, 
d.  When  any  good  happens  to  any  one,  to  rejoice  at  it 

6.  When  inclined  to  give  an  angry  answer,  to  lift  up  the  heart  in  prayer. 

7.  If  from  sickness,  pain,  or  infirmity,  we  feel  irritable,  to  keep  a  very 
strict  watch  over  ourselves. 

8.  To  observe  when  others  are  so  suffering,  and  drop  a  word  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  suited  to  them. 

9.  To  watch  for  little  opportunities  of  pleasing,  and  to  put  little  annoy- 
ances  out  of  the  way. 

10.  To  take  a  cheerful  view  of  every  thine,  and  encourage  hope, 

11.  To  speak  kindly  to  the  servants^  and  praise  them  for  Httle  things 
when  you  can. 

12.  In  all  little  pleasures  which  may  occur,  to  put  self  last. 

13.  To  try  for  "  the  soft  answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath.** 

14.  When  we  have  been  pained  by  an  unkind  word  or  deed,  to  ask  our- 
selves, "  Have  I  not  often  done  the  same,  and  been  forgiven  ?" 

15.  In  conversation  not  to  exalt  ourselves,  but  bring  others  forward. 

16.  To  be  very  gentle  with  the  younger  ones,  and  treat  them  with  respect, 

17.  Never  to  judge  one  another,  but  attribute  a  good  motive  when  we  can. 


CHOIRS  AND  BANDS  OF  SINGERS. 

There  is  no  point  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  certain,  than  that  choral 
music,  whatever  be  its  merits,  is  a  thing  of  Popish  origin.  It  veas  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  In  those  ages,  the  whole 
body  of  believers  sang  together  the  praises  of  God.  The  esteblishment  of 
choral  music  was  one  of  the  very  first  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
great  apostacy.  According  to  Euaebius  the  historian,  this  establishment 
first  took  place  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  in  the  fourth  oentury,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantino— the  period  from  which  is  to  be  dated  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  development  of  the  principles  of  Popish 
enormity.  In  that  self-^same  century,  the  decree  was  passed,  which  sealed 
the  lips  of  the  church  and  people  of  God !  They  were  prohibited  from  any 
further  public  praise  of  the  Lamb,  and  a  monopoly  of  praise  was  conferred 
upon  a  few  individuals  called  the  Choir !  The  Council  of  Laodicea  ordained 
that  none  but  the  canons,  or,  as  the  word  implies,  singing  men,  should 
presume  to  sing  in  the  public  worshippiog  assemblies.  Henceforward, 
musical  science  became  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  ecclesiastics,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  business  of  monks  and  priests. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  choral  music ;  and  certainly,  such  an  origin  and 
such  an  object,  are  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  with  respect  to  its  cha- 
racter and  tendencies,  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  section  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  Setting  aside  prejudice,  however,  we  must  look  at 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  Seriptmet 
listening  at  the  same  time  to  experience. 

A  writer  of  great  independence  and  originality  delivers  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  the  following  terms. 

*'  Everything  calculated  to  disturb  the  gravity  so  requisite  in  the  worship 
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of  God,  should  be  carefallf  avoided.  As  places  of  worship  are  not  theatres 
fSsr  the  exhibition  of  public  performers,  bands  of  singers  should  find  no 
place  there.  These  are  not  only  an  obstruction  to  congregational  singing, 
but  frequently  occasion  disputes  highly  injurious  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
minuter,  and  to  the  peace  of  his  people.^' 

If  this  witness  be  true,  the  point  is  settled  at  once.  It  only  remains  for 
minuitAri^  and  pcoplc  to  sct  their  faces  as  a  flint  against  the  introdoctioa 
of  80  portentous  an  evil.  Of  the  truth  of  these  charges,  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  many  cases,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  that  such 
efils  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  bands  in  all  instances  is  not 
proved.    Let  us  hear  another  author,  a  man^of  judgment  and  experience : 

'*  In  the  country,  this  business  usually  devolves  upon  a  choir ;  which,  if 
well  trained  and  regulated,  is  a  great  blessing  to  any  place  of  worship  ; 
bat  which,  if  bsuily  managed,  or  composed  of  improper  materials,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  plagues  with  which  a  congregation  can  be  burdened.*' 

This  is  simply  the  truth,  well  and  strongly  expressed,  without  violence 
or  exaggeration.  The  following  lines,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev. 
Bowland  Hill,  deserve  deep  attention  from  all  who  compose  choirs.  The 
last  time  he  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  choir  seem  to  have  grieved  him ;  on  that  occasion,  he 
dictated  the  following  terrible  chastisement,  entitled,  <*A  hint  to  all 
gallety  singers ;  wherever  the  cap  fits,  let  them  wear  it." 

"  In  solemn  ranks  behold  we  stand. 
Selected  as  a  choral  band : 
While  o'er  our  tuneful  notes  we  glide. 
Only  to  gratify  our  pride  1 
But  how  impossible  to  sing 
The  praise  of  our  most  Holy  King, 
Till  hearts  are  tuned  by  grace  Divine, 
To  celebrate  such  love  as  thine : — 
And  which  of  all  the  choir  can  say, 
*  We*ve  lips  to  praise,  and  hearts  to  pray  ?  ' 
Bat  how  can  ever  prayer  be  found 
Where  sin  and  wickedness  abound  ? 
And  how  disgraced  the  cause  of  God 
Whilst  such  can  sing  his  cleansing  blood. 
That  bids  all  hateful  sin  depart, 
When  grace  divine  renews  the  heart  I 
What  strong  hypocrisy  and  guile 
Must  that  black  sinner's  heart  defile. 
Who  emulates  an  angers  song, 
With  such  a  heart,  and  such  a  tongue  I 
And,  oh  I  what  scandal  and  offence 
Proceed  to  God's  own  cause  from  hence. 
While  such,  with  heart  and  lips  profane. 
Pretend  to  celebrate  his  name  1 
Let  silence  seize  that  lying  tongue. 
That  can  presume  to  lift  its  song 
Before  that  great  heart-searching  God, 
Whose  awful  sin-avenging  rod 
Might  send  the  sinner  down  to  dwell 
Amid  the  darksome  shades  of  hell  1 
Great  God  I  in  mercy,  yet  impart 
Thy  powerful  grace  to  change  the  heart ; 
And  make  such  sinners  yet  to  shine. 
Where  angels  chant  their  songs  divine  \  " 

The  subject  against  which  Mr.  Hill  deals  out  this  tremendous  condem- 
nation is  the  want  of  personal  piety  on  the  part  of  such  as  compose  the 
ehoir.  This  is  the  reigning  evil  of  choirs  generally.  So  far  as  our  obser- 
ntion  has  gone,  they  are  ofttimes  largely  composed  of  thoughtless  young 
fenons^  wl:^  make  no  pretensions  to  piety.    This  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
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Ungodly  persons  can  be  actuated  to  enter  a  choir,  only  bj  one  or  otlier  of 
two  motiyes,  viz.,  the  love  of  display,  or  the  love  of  music,  or  a  union  of 
both.  Either  motive  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  bar  to  their  admission.  Exclusion 
is  the  kindest  thing  that  can  be  done  to  the  infatuated  individuals,  who 
thus  presume  to  profane  and  mock  the  worship  of  the  eternal  Gk)d !  If 
thej  repent  not,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  wish  they  had  rather 
been  anywhere  than  in  the  choir !  For  their  own  sakes,  therefore,  none 
should  be  admitted  who  have  not  made  a  credible  profession  of  the  (jospel, 
—none  who  do  not  fear  Ood  and  love  the  Saviour.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Redeemer's  cause,  Mr.  Hill  pathetically  observes,  none  else  ought  to  be 
admitted.  From  their  separate  and  prominent  position,  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  function,  every  eye  is  upon  them.  They  soon  become 
known  to  the  whole  people.  Their  levities  within  doors,  and  without,  are 
marked  and  observed — a  source  of  grief  to  the  godly,  and  of  scandal  to 
the  profane.  Nor  is  this  all ;  unless  controlled  by  a  firm  and  judicious 
clerk,  they  will  infallibly  mar  the  worship  by  a  selection  of  such  tunes  as 
are  but  ill-suited,  generally,  to  the  congregation,  and  at  best  serve  to  feed 
their  own  vanity.  In  this  and  other  ways,  they  will,  if,  Ss  Mr.  Ford 
observes,  they  be  composed  of  "  improper  materials,"  proye  **  one  of  the 
greatest  plagues  '*  with  which  the  Church  of  God  can  be  afflicted.* 

Christian  Witness, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS. 

At  the  request  of  the  "  Liberation  of  Religion  Society,"  we  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  matters  of  public  interest 

Thb  Church  Rate  Question. — The  Church  Rate  Abolition  Party  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  second  reading  of  Sir  Willian  Clay's  Bill,  on  the 
6th  March,  by  a  majority  of  43.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that 
although  about  the  same  number  of  Members  (400)  voted  in  1854, 1866, 
and  1856,  the  opponents  of  Church  Rates  have  each  year  increased  their 
majority,  and,  as  no  less  than  87  liberal  members  were  absent  on  tiie  5th 
ult.,  they  calculate  on  a  still  further  increase,  while  the  supporters  of 
Church  Rates  have,  it  is  believed,  brought  out  their  utmost  strength.  On 
this  last  occasion  the  Government,  as  such,  voted  for  the  Bill,  instead  of 
leaving  it  an  open  question  as  heretofore  ;  reserving  to  themselves,  how- 
ever, the  right  of  proposing  some  material  alterations  in  Committee. 
These  have  since  been  published,  and  their  character,  as  well  as  the  view 
taken  of  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  abolitionists,  may  be  learned  from  ibe 
following  resolutions  on  the  subject,  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society. 

**  That  this  committee,  retaining  the  conviction,  that  the  entire  r^>eal  of 
the  law  of  Church  Rates  would  be  most  consistent  with  sound  policy,  and 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion,  is  earnestly  desirous  that  the  bill 
introduced  for  that  purpose  should  receive  the  sanction  of  legislature. 
That  having  examined  the  amendments  in  such  bill,  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  by  the  Home  Secretary,  it  finds  that  they,  in  effect,  entirely 
abolish  Church  Rates  in  a  large  number  of  parishes — give  power  to  other 
parishes  to  retain  or  to  abolish  them,  at  their  discretion ~ and,  where  rates 
may  continue  to  be  levied,  exempt  from  payment  all  who  may  think  fit 
to  declare  themselves  not  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  That 
as  these  provisions  are  in  harmony  with,  though  falling  short  of  the  object 
aimed  at  by  this  committee,  and  do  not  preclude  fuHher  proceedings  for 
securing  its  complete  realisation,  the  committee  deems  it  expedient  to  sup^ 
port  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  cany  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.    That  in  arriving  at  such  determination,  tMs 

.   *  We  tbovght  tbe  above,  vhich  treats  the  question  of  Choirs  on  both  sides,  woold 
be  likely  to  miDister  to  the  edification  of  our  readers. — Editor* 
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committee  holds  itself  at  liberty,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  mea- 
sure, as  so  modified,  to  take  any  steps  for  giving  complete  effect  to  the 
principle  already  affirmed  by  successive  and  increasing  majorities  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'* 

The  30th  of  April  is  fixed  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  bat 
determined  opposition  will  again  be  offered  to  it  at  that  state. 

The  Triennial  Conference  of  the  "  Liberation  of  Beligion  Society  "  will 
oocor  this  year,  and  is  fixed  to  be  held  in  London,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
May.    It  is  announced  that  Delegates  will  he  received  from 
(1)  Local  Committees  of  the  Society. 


(2)  Meetings  publicly  called  for  the  purpose. 
^3)  Public  bodies. 

(4)  Parties  nominating  in  writing, — the  signatures  of  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  persons,  in  any  town  or  district, 
being  required  for  each  Delegate. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  that  either  the  Delegates,  or  the  parties  appoint- 
ing them,  should  have  previously  been  connected  with  the  Society  ;  the 
omy  qualification  required  being  an  implied  concurrence  in  the  Society  s 
objects,  and  in  the  propriety  of  organized  effort  to  obtain  for  them  legis- 
lative sanction.    An  early  appointment  of  Delegates  is  urged,  and  it  is 
requested  that  communications  may  be  forwarded  to  the  *^  Secretary,' 
2,  iSerjeant*s-inn,  Fleet-street. 


MR  AMOS  SLATER,  OF  NORTHWICH  CIRCUIT. 
The  late  Mr.  Slater,  was  bom  at  Gawsworth  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire, 
in  the  year  1771.  During  his  youth  he  attended  the  parish  church  and  was 
ft  &yorite  with  the  Minister,  who  reckoned  him  one  of  the  best  and  most 
moral  youths  in  his  parish.  Methodism  was  then  unknown  in  that  place. 
He  remembered  some  attempts  being  made  by  Methodist  preachers  to  gain 
ft  footing  in  that  parish,  and  that  they  were  met  by  the  beating  of  a  drum 
ftnd  were  saluted  with  rotten  eggs,  and  on  one  occasion  so  great  was  the 
nproar,  that  a  woman  was  terror-stricken  and  fell  down  dead.  When  he 
was  a  youth  he  heard  the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
ftnd  well  remembered  the  attitude  and  long  white  hair  of  that  illustrious 
inan.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  often  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Simpson  (a  converted  Church  minister.) 
About  that  time  the  Methodsits  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  his 
Bfttive  parish.  Mr.  Slater  and  others  of  the  family  became  hearers.  He 
was  greatly  delighted  with  the  idea  that  a  person  might  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins.  He  began  to  pray,  but  his 
eonyiction  for  sin,  his  sorrow  of  heart,  his  prayers  and  tears  in  those  days, 
will  never  be  fully  known  till  the  books  shall  be  opened.  There  was 
ft  great  revival  of  religion  at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield. 
He  attended  a  lovefeast  there;  a  few  faithful  men  from  Manchester 
(called  the  Flying  Band)  were  present,  the  lovefeast  was  in  the  evening, 
there  was  great  excitement — ^great  numbers  were  converted  that  night. 
On  his  way  home  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  shone  upon  his  mind,  but  he 
doabted  and  prayed,  he  was  visited  again  and  again,  he  doubted  and 
beioaght  the  Lord  thrice  to  dispel  his  doubts  and  fears — and  the  Lord  heard 
ftod  answered  his  prayer.  So  evidently  did  the  Lord  manifest  himself  to 
bun,  and  so  fully  did  he  obtain  a  clear  sense  of  pardon,  that  from  that  day 
to  die  day  of  his  death  he  never  once  cast  away  his  confidence  or  doubted 
lui  acceptance.  He  was  then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  went  from 
koose  to  house  to  tell  the  neighbours  what  a  Saviour  he  had  found,  and 
wondered  every  body  did  not  see  and  feel  as  he  did,  but  he  soon  began  to 
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letm  8  leMon  of  the  blindness  of  the  hnman  mind,  some  pitied  his  condir 
tion  and  others  despised  his  words,  but  neither  their  pity  nor  their  scorn 
turned  him  out  of  the  way,  for  he  held  fast  his  integrity,  and  soon  becan»  « 
lively,  faithful,  and  indefatigable  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  preaching 
was  at  a  farm  house  in  Gawsworth.  The  landlord  of  the  house  was  dis- 
pleasedy  he  annoyed  the  congregation,  cursed  and  swore,  and  said  he  would 
not  allow  the  Methodists  upon  his  property,  and  that  he  would  turn  out  his 
tenant  at  the  following  May.  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Slater  was  stirred  in  him, 
and  though  little  more  than  a  youth,  he  confronted  the  wicked  landlord, 
and  told  him  to  his  face  that  if  he  did  not  repent  he  would  be  in  hell  hekite 
May.  There  seemed  something  awfully  prophetic  in  this,  for  when  the 
month  of  May  arrived,  the  persecuting  landlord  was  in  his  grave. 

Sometime  after  this,  Mr.  Slater  converted  a  cottage  of  his  own  into  a 
small  Chapel,  and  fitted  it  up  with  seats  and  pulpit  at  his  own  expense, 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  continued 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  this  time.  A  few  years  after  his  conversion  he  was 
found  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  erection  of  one  of  the  commodious 
Chapels  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield.  All  his  brethren  of  the  Trust  of  tibat 
Chapel  have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  the  only  surviving  trustee.  From  the  beginning  he  was  liberal  in  his 
sentiments,  and  was  practically  a  member  of  tne  Evangelical  Alliance ;  he 
never  cared  what  a  man  was  called  or  what  Church  he  might  belong  to,  if 
he  found  him  to  be  a  pilgrim  he  always  gave  him  his  heart  and  hand.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Bourne,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Primitive  Methodism,  he  frequently  lent  them  his  fields  for  the  holding 
of  their  cami)-meetings,  and  when  the  great  monster  camp-meeting  was 
held  upon  the  Mow  Mountain,  nearly  fiftv  years  ago,  and  when  thousands 
of  persons  were  joining  in  the  hallelujah's  of  that  day,  our  late  departed 
friend  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  bearing  his  part  and  holding  up  the  hands 
of  those  devoted  men  while  they  were  engaged  in  proclaiming  mercy  to 
thousands.  The  esteem  generated  at  that  time  for  those  good  men  never 
abated  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

An  aged  gentleman  now  living  in  Macclesfield,  who  is  a  respectable 
office  bearer  in  the  Methodist  Church  writes,  **  I  knew  the  late  Mr.  Slater 
fifty  years  ago,  from  all  I  knew  of  him  he  was  a  lover  of  the  truth,  and 
abounded  in  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God.  I  remember  he  had  to  endure  bo 
small  share  of  obloquy  from  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  friends^  but 
he  inherited  a  love  of  truth  which  many  waters  could  not  quench,  neither 
could  the  floods  drown  it,  and  those  who  then  disapproved  of  his  conduct 
lived  long  enough  to  see  that  he  was  right.  Few  in  that  day  were  found 
who  acted  out  their  honest  convictions  more  firmly  than  he,  he  was  a  man 
who  could  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,  although  it  cost  him  something.  I 
am  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  his  end  was  peace." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  Slater  for  many  years. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  God  there  have  been  few  men  more  indus- 
trious and  persevering  in  their  worldly  avocations  than  he.  Our  departed 
friend  attended  closely  to  the  sacred  precept,  and  was  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  servmg  the  Lord. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  came  to  reside  at  Holmes  Chi^ 
in  the  Northwich  Circuit.  He  found  the  cause  of  religion  almost  extinct 
In  the  autunm  of  of  1826,  he  felt  prompted  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  common 
way  in  doing  good  ;  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
lar^e  forest,  called  Eudheath,  where  there  was  a  large  rural  popuktioo. 
He  went  in  search  of  some  place  for  religious  services,  and  soon  found  a 
large  cottage  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  this  step  he  was  opposed  by 
some  of  his  old  friends,  and  was  not  encouraged  by  the  travelling  preacbeiB 
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of  the  Circuit,  but  his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  that  in  the  cause  of  Christ  he  feared  neither  man  nor  devil.  He 
commenced  these  new  meetings  single-handed,  and  very  soon  some  began 
to  pray  and  others  began  to  persecute,  and  in  a  few  months  a  great  revival 
of  religion  broke  out,  such  probably  as  was  never  before  or  has  since  been 
witnessed  in  these  parts.  Numerous  hardened  sinners  became  alarmed  and 
sought  and  found  mercy.  The  tide  of  persecution  ran  very  high,  numbers 
of  evil-disposed  persons  met  together  on  Sabbath  Evenings  for  the  purpose 
of  mischief  and  annoyance,  first  one  and  then  another  were  caught  in  the 
(xospel  net,  and  our  late  Mend  was  greatly  delighted  when  those  who  came 
to  persecute  remained  to  pray.  Many  of  those  who  were  then  brought  to 
God  have  adorned  their  profession,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  many  are  gone  to  their  reward. 

This  was  a  new  era  in  Methodism  in  these  parts,  the  revival  spread 
&r  and  wide.  A  few  years  afterwards  Mr.  Slater  built  and  fitted  up 
near  Holmes  Chapel,  a  large  room  of  revival  notoriety,  called  the  Band 
Boom.  After  the  division,  this  room  became  the  refuge  of  the  seceders, 
and  was  used  by  the  Wesleyan  Association  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
Baring  all  this  time  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  good  and  substantial  dhapel 
erected  in  this  place,  and  in  this  particular  ne  lived  to  see  his  desire  ml- 
filled.  He  was  always  averse  to  form  and  ceremony,  always  urged  the 
people  to  prayer  and  faith,  and  not  to  tiTist  to  human  reason ;  it  was 
never  his  failing  to  pay  homage  to  man  nor  to  be  blinded  by  the  glare  of 
pride  and  wealth ;  the  poorest  of  the  poor  had  always  a  share  of  his  esteem, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them  a  word  of  encouragement  ana 
advice.  He  knew  that  in  the  Church  there  were  the  faint-hearted  and 
f^ble-minded,  if  any  of  them  stumbled  and  fell  he  always  patiently 
Bought  to  restore  them,  and  if  they  came  again  he  rejoiced  over  them  as 
if  they  were  risen  from  the  dead. 

In  the  year  1852,  he  lost  his  excellent  partner  in  life,  who  for  nearly 
half  a  century  had  never  ceased  to  give  to  God's  servants  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  that  the  house  afforded,  and  whose  aim  had  ever  been — 

"  To  study  boasebold  good 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

Down  to  this  time  Mr.  Slater  managed  his  farming  and  other  business. 
His  natural  force  was  not  abated  though  he  was  now  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age  ;  he  now,  however,  retired  from  worldly  care,  and  devoted 
himself  very  much  to  reading.  Most  persons  who  knew  him  will  remem- 
her  how  he  had  read  and  studied  the  works  of  that  most  sagacious  of  men, 
John  Bunyan  ;  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  from  beginning  to  end  he  had 
ahnost  committed  to  memory,  he  always  found  in  it  the  counterpart  of  his 
own  experience. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1854,  the  alarm  was  given  to  his  family, 
that  they  were  about  to  lose  their  father,  who  without  partiality  had 
supplied  their  wants,  had  a£fbrded  them  a  father*s  help  and  counsel,  and 
had  fought  their  battles  for  so  many  years.  For  about  eight  weeks  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  but  it  was  gratifying  to  his  friends  to  find  that  his 
mental  powers  were  in  no  way  impaired;  he  could  converse  on  any  subject 
with  remarkable  discrimination,  his  repeated  reference  to  various  parts  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  evinced  an  uncommon  depth  of  reli^ous  experience. 
Every  step  of  the  road,  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  Uie  Banks  of  the 
Biver,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  his  mind.  He  said  ''  I  dont  expect  to 
get  better,  I  believe  the  Lord  has  been  more  fully  preparing  me  for  him- 
self for  I  have  enjoyed  more  of  heavenly  things  these  last  few  weeks  than 
ever  1  did  before.  "  He  said  I  am  now  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  can  see 
\l  iaith  the  celestial  city."    He  entertained  high  views  of  heavenly  things 
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and  for  many  yean  had  conversed  witli  his  Saviour  as  a  man  with  hif 
friend ;  he  was  full  of  faith  as  to  the  final  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  aad 
the  great  ingathering  of  the  human  race,  and  nis  uniform  desire  and 
prayer  was, 

**  Haste  bappy  day,  the  time  I  long  to  see 

When  every  son  of  Adam  shall  be  free.'* 

As  he  became  weaker  in  body,  his  mental  energy  seemed  to  be  strong^ ; 
his  near  friends  were  astonished  at  the  originality  of  his  ideas,  the  sagadty 
of  his  remarks,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  tree  of  life, 
the  celestial  citv  and  the  golden  streets  as  subjects  quite  familiar  to 
his  thoughts.  He  frequently  said  ^I  am  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  convoy  of  angels  waiting  for  me."  He  again  related  his 
Christian  experience,  spoke  of  his  pilgrimage  from  the  Ci^  of  Destruction 
to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  said  that  from  the  very  day  the  Lord  par- 
doned his  sins  he  had  never  lost  his  evidence ;  his  religious  ezperienoe  had 
in  it  such  unadorned  simplicity,  that  every  one  was  speechless,  and  won* 
dered  and  wept,  and  seem  to  feel  that 

**The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  virtuous  life, 

Quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven." 

His  prospect  was  brighter  every  day,  he  often  said,  ''  I  am  on  the  brink 
of  the  river." 

For  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  that  tongue  which  had  spoken  comfort 
to  many  a  way-worn  pilgrim,  could  no  longer  distinctly  articulate.  He 
held  up  his  hand  just  as  he  had  been  wont  in  religious  meetings,  his 
countenance  and  attitude  seemed  to  say,  victory,  victory,  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  His  work  was  done,  his  warfare  was  accompUshed ; 
he  breathed  shorter  and  shorter  till  at  length  the  weary  wheels  of  life 
stood  still.    He  died  November  22, 1854,  aged  eighty  three  yeai's. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  his  native  place  Gaws worth,  near 
Macclesfield,  and  in  accoraance  with  his  wish  were  followed  by  the  whole 
society,  many  of  whom  lamented  the  loss  of  a  spiritual  father. 

[We  knew  the  deceased,  intimately,  and  are  sure  the  preceding  sketch 
is  not  over-drawn,  in  the  least.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unsophisticated 
specimens  of  humanity  we  ever  knew.  To  adopt  the  style  of  Kevelation, 
he  was  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile."  Asj  we  have  heard 
of  persons  who  were  temperance-men  before  the  Temperance  Societies 
were  established,  so  the  late  Mr.  Slater  was  an  Anti-State-Ohurchinan 
before  the  Anti-State  Church  Association  existed;  his  views  on  the 
question  were  large  and  deep. — Editor.] 


MR.  WILLIAM  ROSE,  OF  THE  BARNSLEY  CIRCUIT. 

William  Rose  was  born  in  Gravel-lane,  Salford,  near  Manchester, 
Nov.  7, 1804.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  :  his  father  was  piousljr 
inclined,  and  bore  a  steady  and  industrious  character  all  his  life ;  hut  hu 
mother  made  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and  consequently  was  indifferent 
to  the  religious  training  of  her  children.  Notwithstanding  this,  WlUianif 
from  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  manifested  a  serious  and  thoughtful  diBpod- 
tion,  and  has  frequently  been  heard  to  say  that  he  attributed  his  conversion, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  his  father's  example  and  his  fatWs 
instructions. 

One  day,  when  very  young,  his  mother  said  something  in  his  hesring 
which  he  considered  was  sinful,  and  he  said  to  her,  "  if  she  would  allow 
him,  he  would  kneel  beside  her,  and  pray  that  God  would  forgive  her.* 
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He  has  also  been  knawn  upon  other  oocafiions,  when  a  neighbour  woman 
used  to  come  into  the  house  to  sit  with  themf  to  ask  her  ana  his  mother  to 
kneel  beaide  him,  while  he  prayed  to  God  on  their  behalf,  and  in  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  his  heart,  he  would  say,.  '<  Jesus,  bless  mother !  Jesus,  bless 
&ther !  .Jesus,  bless  Nancy !  Jesus,  bless  me ! "  and  thes^  sentences  he 
would  repeat  over  and  over  again ;  after  which  he  would  get  up,  and  appear 
to  be  highly  delighted  and  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done* 

When  about  nine  years  of  age,  owing  to  the  badness  of  trade^  and  the . 
high  price  of  provisions — for  flour  was  then  selling  at  six  and  seven  shil^ 
lings  per  stone,  and  other  things  in  proportion — the  family  removed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barnsley  m  search  of  employment.  After  a  while, 
William  became  a  scholar  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  his  retiring  disposition  for  solitary 
meditation.  The  time  of  his  conversion  and  his  becoming  a  member  of 
the  church  cannot  be  elelkcly  made  out  r  the  earliest  class-ticket  which  can 
be  found  is  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Protestant  Methodists,  and 
dated  September  quarter,  1828.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  employed  both 
as  a  class-leader  and  a  local  preacher.  In  1833  he  married,  and  about  seven 
years  ago  his  wife  died,  witnessin&p  a  good  confession,  leaving  him  with 
six  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  and,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  so  live 
as  to  meet  their  parents  again  in  that  heavenly  country,  that  city  which 
hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  13,  1856,  our  departed  brother  at- 
tended his  class  m  the  chapel  as  usual,  after  whieh  he  wept  to  see  one  of 
our  leaders  and  local  preachers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  unwell,  and 
he  had  some  conversation  with  him  about  the  fellowship  meetings  on  the 
Monday  evenings,  and  spoke  of  their  being  delightful  and  profitable  seasona 
to  his  souL  He  then  went  home,  and  after  supper  retired  to  rest  \  and 
about  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  his  sons,  who  slept  with 
him,  awoke,  and  feeling  his  father  very  cold,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  soon  discovered  that  his  father  had  gone  to  that  everlasting  rest, 
where  his  trials  and  labours,  and  conflicts  and  sufferings,  would  all  be 
ended,  and  would  exist  no  more. 

WiUiam  Rose  was  emphatically  a  good-  man,  harmless,  kind  and  afieo- 
tioaate,  regular  and  constant  in  all  his  engagements,  a  &ithful  and  con- 
fidential mend,  and  universally  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  as  it  is  said  of  Enoch,  **  He  walked  with  God,  and  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  him." 

I  shall  add  to  the  above  what  I  have  received  from  his  eldest  daughter, 
who  says,  **  It  is  a  very  great  relief  to  my  mind  under  this  severe  trial,  to 
look  back  upon  my  dear  father's  life :  he  had  been  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  he  was  called  to  fallow  to  the  grave  when  they  were  very 
Toang.  During  the  last  eighteen  years  previous  to  his  death,  his  trials  had 
been  many  and  great,  yet  under  them  all  in  patience  he  possessed  his  soul. 
Accustomed  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  most  unworthy  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures, he  was  ready  to  say  with  Jeremiah,  ^  Wherefore  should  a  living 
maa  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ? '  In  every  circum« 
stance  and  event  he  strove  to  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done.'  He  made  the  Word 
of  Ood  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  in  all  seasons  of  difficulty  and  peculiar  trial 
be  sought  Divine  direction :  his  language  was  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  *  Lord, 
what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  P '  Uaving  discovered  God*s  will,  it  then 
became  his  delight  to  do  it  Such  was  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  all 
be  had  had  to  pass  through,  that  the  experience  of  one  day  was  the  same 
as  the  experience  of  his  whole  Christian  course." 

Mr. Wright,  an  esteemed  minister,  says,  "In  all  my  intercourse  with 
bim,  I  ever  found  him  exemplifying  the  Christian  character,  and  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.    More  might  be  said,  but  his  record  ia 
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on  high  ;  hit  life  has  spoken  londly  in  fiironr  iji  that  religion  which  is  able 
to  support  its  possessors  nnder  the  sererest  trials ;  and  his  sadden  and 
unexpected  death  is  a  most  powerful  oommentarj  on  one  of  his  faronrite 
texts,  <  Ye  know  not  what  a  day,  or  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.'  ** 

He  died  aged  fifty-one  years :  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  graye 
by  most  of  the  Local  Preachers  and  Leaders,  and  by  others,  from  all  parti 
of  the  Circuit.  His  death  was  improved  hv  the  writer  to  a  large  and 
serious  audience  on  Sabbath  evening,  March  2,  1856,  in  our  chapel  at 
Bamsley.  .  M,  Beswick. 


MRS.  MARY  GRAY,  OF  HULL. 

Thb  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  well  known  and  highly  respected, 
not  only  in  this  circuit,  but  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Association  in 
Manchester  and  elsewhere,  as  a  deeply  pious,  talented,  and  zealous  advocate 
of  religion  and  temperance.  She  was  called  to  suffer  much,  both  from 
personal  ill-health  and  the  cruel  conduct  of  one  who  had  reason  to  love 
aud  protect  her ;  all  of  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. Having  to  remove  to  Beverley,  where  was  no  Association,  she  con- 
nected herself  with  the  Primitive  Methodists,  yet  she  continued  to  hold 
sittings  in  our  chapel  at  Hull.  About  the  last  week  in  January,  she  rup- 
tured a  blood-vessel,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  taking  part  in  oar 
chapel  services.  She  never  recovered  from  this  shock,  but  gradually  sunk 
under  its  force,  and  on  the  sixth  of  this  month  she  fell  asleep  in  'jesos, 
aged  thirty-seven. 

During  her  last  illness,  she  was  frequently  visited  by  friends  from  Hall, 
and  she  always  gave  delightfal  evidence  of  a  strong  and  scriptural  trast 
in  her  cruci6ed  Lord.  On  the  11th  inst.,  she  was  mterred  in  St.  Mary's 
burial-ground :  her  funeral  was  very  numerously  attended,  many  members  of 
the  Association  from  Hull  being  present  After  the  usual  service  was  con- 
cluded, the  officiating  priest  was  asked  permission  to  sing  at  the  ^rave,  but 
the  gold-ringed  **  successor  of  the  Apostles "  would  not  allow  it,  to  the 
no  little  disgust  of  the  friends  assembled. 

Mull.  J.  S.  N. 


RICHARD  WILLIAMS,  OF  LISKEARD. 

Piety  has  had  some  of  its  best  illustrations  in  the  humble  walks  of 
life.  There  have  been  very  few  godly  kings  since  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  were  sealed.  You  must  not  look  to  thrones  and  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy,  to  learn  the  power  and  love  of  our  holy  religion.  It 
grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  soil  of  poverty,  and  in  the  shade 
of  obscurity.  Exceptions  we  admit,  but  they  only  prove  our  statement, 
and  strengthen  our  position.  Here  and  there,  you  have  seen  piety  fresh 
and  green,  in  the  sunshine  of  worldly  prosperity;  but  how  often  do 
riches,  like  the  damp  (>f  mildew,  discolour  and  wither  it.  The  testimony 
of  inspired  history  is,  "  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked." 

Our  brother,  the  late  Richard  Williams,  was  not  the  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  not  the  heir  of  ancestral  titles  and  est-ates,  but  the  son  of  a  lime- 
burner.  He  was  bom  at  Calstock,  in  the  year  1790.  He  was  one  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  whose  education  was  as  limited  as  were  the 
means  of  their  parents.  Public  schools,  in  those  days,  were  curiosities. 
An  old  dame  might  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  noisy,  dirty, 
uncouth  little  ones,  communicating  knowledge  by  means  of  the  formidable 
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rod,  and  teaching  the  grand  moral  lesson  of  honesty  in  the  punctual  par- 
ment  of  the  weekly  pence  for  confinement  and  nogging.  The  youthful' 
mind  wants  someUiing  other  and  better  than  this;  but  the  something 
was  not  then  easily  obtained.  The  want  was  felt,  but  the  supply  was 
delayed  until  men  saw  clearly,  and  felt  deeply,  the  importance  attaching 
to  education,  the  greatness  of  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  a  people  whose 
claims  on  light  and  love  increased  with  years  and  population.  Our  bro* 
ther  had  at  an  early  age,  perception  enouch  to  discern  his  ignorance ; 
and  he  so  applied  himseff  to  booK  and  pen  uiat  in  a  short  time  he  could 
decipher  the  alphabet,  and  write  his  name.  He  was  desirous  to  ^go  on 
to  mow,"  but  his  time  and  ener^es  were  consecrated  to  physical  labour. 
From  his  boyhood  to  his  majority  he  was  a  "tiller  of  the  ground."  To 
ridge  the  soil  and  deposit  seea ;  to  watch  the  flock  and  drive  the  team  ; 
to  whistle  at  the  plough  and  rejoice  in  harvest,  were  the  labour  and 
pleasure  of  his  early  days.  Agriculture,  while  it  is  the  primitive,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  healthy  calling;  it  most  contributes  to  buoyancy  of 
spirit^  physical  strength,  and  the  sober  enjoyment  of  life.  How  different 
the  rapid  step,  the  anxious  look,  the  cautious  speech,  the  cool,  calculating, 
business-like  character,  and  artificial  habits  of  the  man  of  town  life,  to  the 
ease  and  n^ligence,  the  strong  limb  and  hale  aspect,  the  happy  face  and 
unrestrained  laugh  of  the  husbandman.  How  many  of  the  illustrious 
commenced  life  in  the  field.  The  royal  singer  of  Israel  lounged  on  the 
green  sward,  while  tending  his  father's  sheep.  Elisha,  the  prophet,  trod 
the  furrow.  Bums,  the  poet,  spent  his  happiest  days  in  rural  life,  amid 
the  glens  and  highlands  of  Scotland.  A  host  of  great  ones  might  be 
nam^. 

Our  brother,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  forsook  the 
field  for  the  mine.  The  Cornish  miner  is  uni(][ue.  He  differs  from  other 
men  in  dialect  and  general  habits,  as  much  as  m  calling.  His  wants  are 
few ;  "  pasty"  and  **  pick  "  are  his  crest.  His  hours  of  labour  are  limited 
to  eij^ht  in  the  twenty-four ;  and  this  shows  that  he  has  considerable  time 
for  improvement.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  him  employing  his  spare 
hours,  m  the  vegetable  and  flower-garden.  You  must  not  judge  of  him  from 
his  roDffh  exterior ;  he  is  social,  pleasant,  and  communicative ;  is  observ- 
ing and  shrewd.  He  is  not  a  dull,  unthinking  creature,  for  his  calling 
demands  thought.  His  besetting  sins  are  drunkenness  and  swearing. 
But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  nim  abstemious  and  thoroughly  intelli- 
gent He  has  strong  religious  instincts  or  tendencies.  "  Cornish  revivals" 
are  proverbial,  and  uie  miner  is  the  first  to  he  impressed,  and  the  first 
to  move  others.  Our  brother  was  an  average  man  of  his  class.  He  had 
no  small  share  of  physical  strength  under  the  controul  of  a  resolute 
mind.  He  was  not  always  successful,  but  this  was  not  to  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  foresight  or  plodding,  but  to  the  uncertainties  of  his  calling. 
He  had  courage  to  dare,  and  energy  to  accomplish,  more  than  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life. 

Thirty  years  he  was  a  miner.  During  this  period,  he  had  many  re- 
Terses  and  losses ;  but  he  did  not  sustain  any  serious  accident,  nor  lack 
tiie  necessaries  of  life. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  changed  his  social  position ;  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Lee,  who  survives  him.  They  had  no  children. 
Three  or  four  years  after  his  marriage,  our  brother  became  religiously 
impressed.  Ho  felt  a  state  of  sin  to  be  a  state  of  bondage,  andlooked 
for  deliverence  ;  he  felt  it  to  be  a  state  of  darkness,  and  looked  for  light ; 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  state  of  estrangement  from  the  "  Father  of  Israel,"  and 
looked  for  reconciliation.  He  did  not  look  in  vain.  He  believed,  and  was 
saved.  The  joys  of  salvation  were  his ;  religion  was  to  him  love  and 
%hi    It  was  no  abstract  notion,  nor  a  showy  extemalism,  but  'Hhe  love 
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of  Ood  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  H0I7  Ghost."  Man's  religkn, 
aiid  the  priest's  religion,  are  inert  and  objectless  ;  they  do  not  satisfy,  they 
cannot  exalt  lliey  lead  to  wells  that  have  no  water,  they  point  to  clouds 
that  have  no  rain ;  they  obscore,  and  do  not  disclose ;  they  confine,  and 
do  not  enlarge.  It  is  not  their  province  to  widen  humaoity*s  heart,  and 
briffhten  humanity's  intellect.  They  retard  rather  than  accelerate.  Bat 
God's  religion  is  light  shining  in  darkness ;  is  power  and  wisdom  ;  is  life 
and  immortality.  The  Bible  has  laid  every  thmg  under  tribute  to  express 
and  illustrate  its  spiritual  power  and  moral  beauty.  No  one,  in  describing 
it,  can  exaggerate.  It  is  the  superlative  of  love,  the  acme  of  all  per- 
fection. 

Our  brother  was  not  stable.  Like  Peter,  he  denied  Christ.  But  the 
period  of  his  relapse  was  one  of  much  sorrow  and  darkness.  Sin  was 
not  sweet  to  his  taste  ;  and  his  recollections  filled  him  with  remorse.  He 
knew  what  the  Scripture  means:  "There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked." 
Disconsolate  and  full  of  fears,  he  was  anxious  to  retrace  his  steps ;  he 
wept  bitterly,  and  the  wail  of  the  penitent  broke  from  his  lips — *"  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  His  former  hope  and  peace  returned  ;  he 
saw  a  great  light,  and  was  comforted.  Now  was  his  course  uniform  and 
ascending.  Constant  accessions  of  graces,  brighter  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  presence,  a  "  closer  walk  with  God,"  a  more  devout  frame  of  mind, 
a  stronger  confidence,  and  a  free  utterance  at  the  throne  of  grace,  afforded 
the  most  satiafactory  evidence  to  himself  that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and 
made  his  light  clearly  and  fully  **  shine  before  men."  You  could  not 
mistake  his  piety.  It  gave  its  own  tone  and  character  to  the  entire 
man,  touching  him  at  every  point,  and  making  manifest  all  those  qualities 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesua 
He  was  a  living  witness — more  forcible  and  conclusive  than  *'  Butler's 
Analogy,"  with  all  its  profundity,  and  "  Paley's  Evidences,"  with  all  their 
historical  data  and  palpable  truth— to  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
GospeL 

During  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  he  lived  in  your  midst.  You  saw 
him  in  every  day  life ;  some  of  you  transacted  business  with  him,  others 
of  vou  knew  him  from  his  regular  attendance  and  devotional  attitude 
and  air  in  this  sanctuary.  We  challenge  the  testimony  of  the  town,  and 
is  not  one  voice  heard  firom  all,  "  He  was  a  good  man  1 "  He  had  infirmi- 
ties—who  has  not  1  but  these  were  few,  and  not  so  prominent  as  his 
excellences. 

It  is  not  to  add  to  your  information,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of 
outline,  that  I  state  that  during  the  time  our  brother  resided  in  this  town, 
he  was  not  a  miner,  but  cultivated  a  little  land,  and  attended  to  opn 
air  labour  ;  besides  keeping  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
and  others.  I  have  adaressed  numerous  close  inquiries  to  those  who  had 
to  do  with  him  in  his  various  work,  and,  without  an  exception,  they  have 
spoken  unqualifiedly  of  his  industry  and  honesty. 

.  His  last  illness  was  not  protracted.  A  frame  originally  strong  and 
robust,  but  impaired  by  excessive  toil,  rapidly  yielded  to  the  power  of 
disease. 

Our  brother  had  the  impression  from  the  fiirst  symptoms  of  the  feycTf 
that  he  would  not  recover.  I  endeavoured  to  alter  his  opinion,  hut  it 
was  an  abortive  effort.  Though  almost  free  from  pain,  and  strong  in  his 
confidence  in  God,  his  supreme  solicitude  about  a  "  clean  heart,"  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  God,  made  a  disposition,  naturally  cheei-ful,— sad  and 
anxious.  A  few  days  and  he  was  composed,  and  he  had  perfect  peace.  As 
I  rose  from  my  knees,  after  praying  with  him  once,  he  exclaimea,  "  Christ 
is  precious,  very  precious."  On  another  occasion,  seeing  his  wife  weeping, 
)ie  said  to  her,  '*  You  must  not  grieve  for  me,  but  put  your  trust  in  your 
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H«ATenly  Father."  I  had  been  speaking  to  him  of  the  nearness  of  hia 
departure,  when  he  said,  ^*  I  am  knee  deep  in  the  river,  but  Christ  is  my 
support.*'  How  beautiful  and  apposite  !  During  prayer  he  would  utter 
lH«rty  and  appropriate  responses.  The  nearer  nis  approach  was  to 
death,  the  closer  nis  eommunion  seemed  to  be  with  God.  How  are 
you  1  was  my  inquiry,  as  I  entered  the  room  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 
**  Looking  unto  Jesus,**  was  his  ready  reply.  He  coutinued,  '*  I  shall  soon 
get  home ;  and  there  I  shall  see  my  mother  and  sister.**  In  this  state 
of  mind,  full  of  hope,  and  love,  and  &ith,  he  forded  the  Jordan,  and 
entered  the  land  of  promise.  He  died  on  Sunday,  December  16,  1855. 
I  shall  give  you  the  sum  of  his  mind  and  character,  without  enlai^ement, 
when  I  say,  that,  mentally  considered,  he  was  shrewd  and  reflective; 
morally  considered,  he  was  industrious  and  honest ;  religiouslv  considered, 
be  was  devoted  to  God." — From  a  Sermon  preached  hy  the  Bev,  J,  Swan 
WUhingtan. 


THE  MILITARY  OATH; 

(ky  the  right  to  put  ourselves  under  the  direction  of  others,  to  do  their  bidding 
implicitly  and  without  question — in  other  words,  to  enlist 

Every  soldier  must  expect  to  be  required  to  take  the  following  Oath  in 
express  words  or  substance,  <*  I  swear  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  who 
are  set  over  me.    So  help  me,  God.*' 

A  man  enlists  into  the  army,  that  is,  he  hires  himself  out  to  a  corporation 
of  individuals  called  the  Government,  to  do  their  bidding.  They  wish  to 
keep  in  their  employ  some  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
certain  persons,  whom  from  time  to  time  thev  are  to  point  out.  You  offer 
yonrself  for  this  service,  and  they  accept  the  offer ;  on  their  part,  they 
agree  to  supply  you  with  certain  rations,  to  pay  you  a  pittance  of  money 
per  day,  to  furnish  you  with  tools  to  work  with,  and  to  teach  you  how  to 
use  them.  The  traae  at  which  you  are  to  work  is  human  slaughter ;  this 
yoQ  know  to  be  the  case  when  you  enlist ;  as  to  the  persons  who  are  to 
be  slain,  this  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  your  employers ;  you  are  to  exercise 
no  conscience  or  judgment  in  the  matter,  but  are  to  yield  up  your  right  to 
judge  whether  the  persons  whom  you  kill  are  guilty  or  innocent — whether 
they  are  deserving  death  or  not ;  vou  are  never  to  ask  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong  to  kill  them ;  if  you  have  any  conscience  or  scruples  in  the 
matter,  you  are  to  stifle  those  scruples,  and  silence  that  conscience ;  your 
simple  trade  is  to  shoot  and  stab  human  beings,  without  regard  to  their  age 
or  sex,  character,  condition,  or  relations  to  yourself  or  others.  All  these 
matters  are  to  be  settled  by  your  employers,  their  wishes  are  to  be  your 
only  law,  their  orders  your  only  conscience  and  rule  of  action  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  trade  ;  and  if  you  shall  presume  to  oppose  their  wishes,  to 
dispute  or  disobey  their  orders,  to  exercise  your  own  judgment,  and  be 
guided  by  your  own  conscience,  you  yourself  are  liable  to  be  shot.  To 
make  your  surrender  of  conscience,  reason,  and  judgment  more  complete, 
and  your  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  your  employers  more  absolute  and 
unlimited,  an  Oath  is  imposed,  in  which  you  swear  by  Almighty  God  that 
you  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  who  are  set  over  you.  Thus,  by 
your  own  acts,  you  dethrone  the  Deity,  and  enthrone  man  over  you  ;  you 
swear  by  the  Eternal  that  vou  will  no  longer  receive  his  will  as  your  rule 
of  action,  and  that  you  will  regard  the  orders  of  your  employers,  whether 
given  in  person  or  by  proxy,  as  your  only  law.  So  if  they  order  you  to 
kill  those  whom  you  know  to  be  innocent,  if  by  themselves  or  their  proxies, 
(the  officers  set  over  you)  they  order  you  to  shoot  or  stab  helpless  women 
and  children,  or,  by  possibifity,  even  your  own  parents,  wife,  or  chil- 
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dren,  joa  muflt  obey,  though  joa  know  the  act  yon  are  ordered  to  com- 
mit is  robbery  or  murder,  you  must  do  it  or  die.  This  is,  and  must  be, 
the  position  or  every  sworn  soldier;  this  is  the  import  of  the  contract  made 
between  him  and  ms  employers.  Every  man  who  asks  another  to  enlist, 
asks  him  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  Ood  over  his  conscience,  and  to 
enter  into  a  contract  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  fellow-men,  even  when  they 
order  him  to  commit  deeds  which  must  place  him  as  a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer before  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker.  Whoever  asks  another  to  enlist, 
asks  him  to  become  a  practical  atheist,  yet  they  assume  that  men  have  a 
Divine  right  to  ask  others  to  enter  into  this  contract,  and  a  ri^ht  to  enter 
into  it  themselves,  that  the  contract  between  the  soldier  and  his  emplojen 
is  a  just  and  Christian  contract,  approved  of  God,  and  honourable  amongst 
men,  even  though,  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the  Deity  is  dethroned,  and 
personal  responsibikty  annihilated. — {Condensed  and  slightly  altered  from 
H.  C.Wright's  '^ Defensive  War:')  J.  R 

PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

JOHK  B.  GOUQH  AS  ▲  PUBLTO  SPEAKER. 

Suppose,  then,  we  had  the  advent  of  a  Gouqh  into  our  English  pulpits. 
What  would  that  do  for  religion  and  the  churches  1  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  to  say  we  are  not  pleading  for  any  abnormal,  excited,  and  spasmodic 
action.  We  want  a  course  of  teaching  sustained,  dignified,  and  iimuential. 
We  travelled  two  hundred  miles  to  hear  John  Gough,  and  we  heard  him 
to  great  advantage — heard  him  repeat  all  the  good  things  we  had  read 
twenty  times  before.  By  all  fairness  of  criticism  he  mu^  be  tried  by  a 
yery  high  standard.  Who  ever  before  achieved  such  a  &me  as  he  in  the 
most  intelligent  age  f  He  has  in  every  town  spoken  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons, the  charges  for  admission  beinff  as  hign  as  the  most  respectable 
theatres.  If  the  greatness  of  the  audience  be  any  test  of  the  greatness  of 
the  man,  then  John  Gough  is  the  most  eminent  orator  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  Whitfield.  We  speak  in  no  captiousness — in  no  onldnd- 
ness.  We  are  thankful  for  all  the  truth  an  orator  has  spoken  in  our 
country  to  so  many — perhaps  we  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  ssv— 
millions  of  people.  Still  our  inquiry  now  is  with  this  as  a  method  of 
public  teaching,  and  it  is  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  the  discourses  of 
Mr.  Gough  are  merely  recitations.  If  during  his  residence  in  England  he 
has  spoken  five  hundred  times,  it  is  certain  uiat  he  has  not  giyen  a  dozen 
separate  lectures;  they  merit  the  character  of  powerfully  acted  and  telling 
anecdotes.  What  has  most  amazed  us— after  the  most  amazing  fact  that 
a  man  with  his  heart  fully  alive  to  his  subject,  and  feeling  its  importance 
deeply,  which  we  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt,  must  most  cordially  and 
thoroughly  believe,  should  be  able  to  repeat  again,  and  again,  for  probably 
thousands  of  times,  the  same  stories,  without  serious  deterioration  to  his 
whole  moral  nature  ; — after  this  we  are  amazed  at  the  absence  of  all  spon- 
tacity — that  such  an  impulsive  nature  as  an  actor's  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
with  language  at  command,  should  never  find  its  surging  or  heaving  for 
utterance  before  those  mighty  and  magnificent  audiences  who  have  hnn^ 
for  hours  on  his  lips  ;  and  we  have  been  amazed  too  at  the  absence  of  all 
the  higher  forms  of  power  for  which  the  greatest  orators  have  ever  held 
their  reputation,  and  which  so  especially  distinguish  our  own  speakers^ 
Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  Canning,  George  Thompson,  William  Fo3c,  Thomas 
Binney,  Edward  Parsons.  With  any  of  these  great  speakers,  how  prepofl- 
terous  would  be  the  comnarison  of  John  Gough  !  All  circumstances  being 
equal,  select  any  one  of  tnese  and  let  the  two  speak  together,  Grough  recit- 
ing one  of  his  old  melodramas,  and  it  is  possible  that  hui  might  bear  off  the 
paun  of  praise^  though  we  doubt  even  this  under  such  circomstances ;  but 
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let  him  stand  by  the  side  of  any  one  of  thoBe  men  to  pronounce  a  new 
oration  or  any  improm{)tn  speech,  and  there  is  not  one  before  whom  his 
fame  would  not  be  shrivelled  and  parched  np  like  a  scroll.  And  surely 
variety,  adaptation,  and  impromptu  power,  are  among  the  tests  of  popular 
oratory  f  No  wit,  no  imagmation,  no  flow  of  eloquent  words,  no  power 
even  of  verbal  painting — it  is  incessant  and  most  exaggerated  action.  We 
have  no  objection  to  action — we  would  that  in  its  proper  degree  we  had 
more  of  it ;  but  the  true  orator  will  not  ouly  have  his  moods  of  vehement 
physical  action,  he  will  also  have  his  moods  of  mighty  passion,  ii^hen  like 
the  air  before  the  thunder  storm,  a  profound  silence  will  presage  the  tem- 
pest— when  the  leaves  will  scarcely  seem  to  stir — when  like  himself  the 
audience  will  feel  the  stifling  heat  of  suppressed  sensations,  and  know  that 
the  hushed  and  subdued  manner  is  indeed  the  prelude  and  promise  of 
swift,  arrowy  lightnings,  and  crashing,  fiery  bolts.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
had  in  England,  for  many  years,  many  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  quite  as  well  as  John  Gough  on  the  same  subject,  and  all  circum- 
stances considered,  perhaps  very  much  better.  In  looking  at  him  we  can 
learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  convey  adequate  ideas  of  livmg  and  speaking 
orators  in  future  ages.  Actors  and  orators,  ''die  and  make  no  sign." 
Qough  is  Whitfield  refb  of  his  in^iration.  Were  he  inspired  more  he 
would  act  less.  We  heard  him,  and  certainly  he  never  made  us  shiver  or 
shudder.  We  followed  the  bubble  up  Vesuvius — it  was  admirably  done. 
We  saw  the  boat  go  over  the  Bapids  of  Niagara — the  ripple  and  the  roar 
of  the  mighty  hurricane  of  waters — the  flow  of  the  mighty  tide  of  death  ! 
We  greatly  admired  the  whole  scene.  The  terrible  struggle  of  the  poor 
■pell-bound  spirit  pawing  his  hands  to  keep  off  the  demons  in  delirium^ 
tremens.  It  was  very  eflective  and  scenic,  but  what  detracted  from  it  was 
that  we  knew  it  all  before.  EverythioK^  said  commended  itself  to  us. 
Many  of  the  strokes  were  very  powerful,  but  nothiug  appeared  to  us  of  a 
h^h  cast  of  oratory.  We  have  known  while  listening,  the  shiver  and  the 
shudder,  the  creeping  of  the  blood,  the  boiling  of  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
but  we  sat  unmoved  while  our  actor  was  striding  to  and  fro ;  and  mentally 
we  had  resolved,  that  however  taking  the  style  might  be,  for  ultimate  effi- 
ciency nothing  could  be  conceived  more  useless  than  the  style  of  J.  £. 
Gtoagh.  Lamps  of  the  Temple. 

ST.  BERNARD  AS  A  PULPIT  ORATOR. 

''Have  I  inadvertently  let  some  bad  thing  slip  from  me,"  said  old 
Phocion,  when  once  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  he  was  interrupted  by  unex- 
pected and  unusual  applause.  It  was  very  worthy  in  the  grim,  honest,  old 
cynic  to  say  so ;  it  is  the  token  however  of  a  state  of  mind  in  which  elo- 
qnence  is  impossible.  Abandonment  is  the  necessary  condition  of  eloquence 
—perfect  abandonment  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Of  course  it  will  be  said 
mch  a  method  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  art  and  preparation ; 
and  it  must  be  said  again  that  the  highest  state  of  preparation  is  prepared 
un-preparedness, — heart,  mind,  language,  all  well  furnished,— a  perfect 
Bel^possesdon,  sympathy,  and  loftiness  of  aim,  and  then — then  let  the 
"  Wind  blow  wheresoever  it  listeth,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  same  hour 
what  to  speak." 

I  con&ss  to  a  feeling  of  boundless  admiration,  whenever  I  think 
of  the  achievements  of  St.  Bernard,  the  last  of  the  Fathers.  I  con- 
fess to  the  heresy.  I  would  rather  have  heard  the  Abbot  of  Clair- 
nane  than  Demosthenes.  Above  his  eloquence  there  does  seem  to  ga- 
ther the  light  and  might  of  another  world.  Living  in  such  an  age  it 
would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  all  his  words  and  deeds  moved  in  uni- 
son to  ours ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  either  his  words  or  his  works, 
and  not  feel  that  he  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  that  commanding 
eloquence  which  will  not  be  resisted,  which  moves  before  men  like  a  pillar 
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of  fire,  or  «  pilkur  of  cloud,  and  whicb  tbey  are  tlierefore  constrained  to 
follow.  His  eloquence  was,  without  a  0giire  of  speech,  fleiscination,  and  hit 
writings  abound  with  every  variety  of  eloquence.  A  feeble  and  insigni- 
ficant man,  barons  clad  in  their  glittering  and  clanging  steel,  ahronk  bfu^ 
afraid  of  las  tongue.  Wherever  his  woras  alighted,  they  fell  with  soft  but 
imperative  persuasiveness, — they  operated  l&e  a  charm — they  wrought 
like  a  spelL  How  that  fierce  Duke  'William  of  Aquitaine,  felt  them  !— 
i&at  stout  glutton,  that  wild  and  rugged  feudal  lord  !— cruel,  vehemenf, 
passion  ate— whom  no  man  can  withstand—who  is  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of 
the  Church  and  of  Bernard  in  the  cathedral  in  whidi  he  is  worshipping! 
Behold  the  saint  descending  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  with  the  elements 
of  the  Loixl's  Passion  in  his  hand  approaching  the  duke,  excommunicated 
by  the  Church  as  its  foe  and  tyrant— ne  makes  his  way  through  the  crowd 
—he  holds  before  the  prince  the  consecrated  bread, — his  face  irradiated 
with  a  mingied  light  of  indignation  and  compassion.  ^'  Twice,"  says  he, 
**  already  have  the  servants  of  the  Lord  in  united  conference  supplicated 
you,  ana  you  have  despised  them.  Lo  !  now  the  blessed  Son  of  the  Virgin, 
he  who  is  the  Head  and  Lord  of  the  Church  which  you  persecute,  appears 
to  you  !  Behold  your  Judge,  at  whose  wUl  every  knee  is  bow^d  both  in 
heaven  and  in  hell !  The  Judge  to  whom  you  must  one  day  surrender 
your  soul ! — and  will  you  reject  Him  as  you  have  rejected  his  servants  T 
The  duke  baa  fallen  to  the  ground  as  if  smitten  by  epilepsy ;  he  is  raised 
by  his  soldiers,  and  falls  again  beneath  those  words.  He  gives  the  bishop 
tiie  kiss  of  peace ;  nor  does  the  effect  of  that  wonderful  hour  appear  to 
have  passed  away  ;  that  moment  in  that  old  church  was  not  only  the  hoar 
of  dread  and  terror,  but  of  repentance  too.  Was  not  this  one  of  the 
achievements  of  eloquence  ?  Wonderful  being,  St.  Bernard !  the  great 
Christian  minister  of  his  age  !  I  like  to  look  at  him,  rising  out  of  hit 
time  as  the  central  man,  hich  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  popes,  and 
kings,  and  bishops,  and  heresiarchs ;  but  if  I  had  the  opportunity  conferred 
on  me  to  see  him  and  hear  him,  I  would  not  choose  tne  moment  when  on 
the  slopiug  hills  of  Yeyllay  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  barons  and 
bishops,  he  proclaimed  the  Crusades  while  all  that  mighty  multitude 
rolled  high  their  words,  in  reply  to  his, — **  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  It  is  the 
will  of  God !"  Nor  would  1  choose  the  moment  when  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Sens,  before  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  King  Louis 
yil.,  he  hiished  the  heresy,  or  the  voice  of  Abelard.  Achievements  of 
eloquence  this  surely !  But  to  hear  him  every  day  discourse  to  his  child- 
ren, his  brethren  of  the  shades  of  St.  Clairvane,  beneath  those  embowering 
flowers  and  blossoming  trees,  in  that  secluded  valley,  those  sweet  dis- 
courses on  the  Canticles  which  are  still  with  us,  so  full  of  devotion,  and 
unction,  and  affection,  that  might  almost  tempt  one  to  a  monastery  too. 
Not  the  less  do  I  love  to  linger  over  that  last  scene  of  his  life,  when  he 
rose  in  haste  from  his  death-bed  to  stay  the  fury  of  battle  between  the 
burghers  and  barons  of  Metz :  to  the  very  battle-field  he  hastened,  but 
found  the  knights  elated  with  victory,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  him,  fearful 
of  beinff  overcome  by  his  eloquence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  *'  Never- 
theless/* said  he  to  his  monks,  ^fear  not ;  the  desired  peace  is  at  hand, 
although  it  may  be  preceded  by  many  difficulties."  And  so  indeed  a  mes- 
sage  speedily  came  from  the  nobles  announcing  their  change  of  purpose, 
and  the  contending  parties  came  and  ended  their  quarrels  at  his  death- 
bed. Is  the  life  of  Bernard  impossible  now  1  Why  do  not  the  churches 
produce  it  ]  What !  has  that  well  of  eloquence  dried  up^— that  pure, 
natural  fountain— that  unchecked  and  perennial  spring  1  We  neea  the 
achievements  of  eloquence  no  less  now  than  then — the  freedom  of  over- 
flowing souls,  spontaneous  in  their  passion  and  their  pathos— shootisg  out 
.  over  the  world  bright  rays  of  light  from  the  vast  source  of  love. 

—Lamps  of  the  Temple* 
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SEED  THOUGHTS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

Remembered  ITaj^j^tn^M.-— Mankind  are  always  happier  for  having  bedtl 
happy;  bo  that  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  you  make  them  nappy 
twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory  of  it.  A  childhood  passed  with  a  due 
mixture  of  rational  indulgence,  under  fond  and  wise  parents,  diffuses  over 
the  whole  of  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure,  and  in  extreme  old  age  is  the 
very  last  remembrance  which  time  can  erase  from  the  mind  of  man.  No 
enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable,  is  confined  to  the  present  moment.  A 
man  is  the  happier  for  life  from  having  made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or 
Uved  for  any  length  of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able interval  of  mnoceut  pleasure.  Stdnet  Smith. 

If  Grod  hath  no  need  of  our  learning,  he  can  have  still  less  of  our  igno- 
rance. South. 

The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm  footing  ;  the  weak  falters,  although 
it  be  standing  upon  a  rock. 

Were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before 
many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil  doing.  Miltok. 

The  progress  of  human  society  is  from  the  impossible  to  the  improbable ; 
and  from  the  probable  to  the  actual  Times. 

If  it  be  true,  that  men  are  miserable  because  they  are  wicked,  it  is  like- 
wise true,  that  many  are  increasingly  wicked  because  they  are  miserable. 

COLERIDGB. 

An  unreflecting  Chnstian  walks  in  twilight  among  snares  and  pitfalls  ! 
He  entreats  the  heavenly  Father  not  to  lead  him  into  temptation,  and  yet 
places  himself  on  the  very  edge  of  it,  because  he  will  not  tindle  the  torch 
which  his  Father  had  given  into  his^  hands,  as  a  means  of  prevention,  and 
lest  he  should  pray  too  late.  Ibid. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  build  as  it  were  into 
breadth,  but  in  times  of  trouble,  it  arises  more  in  height ;  it  is  then  built 
upwards  :  as  in  cities  where  men  are  straitened,  they  build  usually  higher 
than  in  the  country.  Ibtd. 

The  chapter  of  accidents  is  the  Bible  of  the  Fool.  Times. 

What  a  wonderful  aspect  of  moral  obligation  things  sometimes  assume 
when  we  wish  to  do  them. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower ; 
On  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fracprant  sod, 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 

Allan  CuNNiNaHAir. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do  ; 
Not  l^ht  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike  as  if  we  had  them  not. 

Shakespeare. 

Sages  and  poets  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  invention  of  significant 
>ymlx>ls  by  which  to  express  the  littleness  of  all  earthly  greatness,  and  the 
vanity  of  all  human  ambition  ;  not  always  superior  themselves  to  a  secret 
ambition  of  obtaining  fame  even  by  showing  it  to  be  nothing— of  being  re- 
membered for  the  beauty  and  the  excellence  wherewith  they  have  typified 
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ysmtj.  Like  tbe  sculptor  employed  to  ornament  the  tomb,  tbey  ba^e 
hoped  to  be  celebrated  for  their  eloquent  images  of  death,  their  gracefnl 
emblems  of  mortality.  H.  B^eb& 

There  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal  through  which  man  can  pass— no 
greater  curse  which  can  be  imposed  on  him,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted 
— than  that  of  being  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in  the  sunlight  of 
unshaded  prosperity.  His  eyes  ache  with  that  too  untempered  brimance 
—he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with  a  moral  coup-de-soleil.  But  it  as  little  fol- 
lows that  no  sunshine  is  £^ood  for  us.  He  who  made  us,  and  who  tutors 
us,  alone  knows  what  is  the  exact  measure  of  light  and  shade,  sun  and 
cloud,  storm  and  calm,  frost  and  heat,  which  will  l:^st  tend  to  mature  those 
flowers  which,  are  the  object  of  this  celestial  husbandry  ;  and  which,  when 
transplanted  into  the  paradise  of  Qod,  are  to  bloom  there  for  ever  in  ama- 
ranthine loyeliness.  Ihid. 

DarUngUm, 


REVIEW  AND   CRITICISM. 

The  Lamps  of  the  Temple  :  Crayon  Sketches  of  the  Men  of  the 
Modem  Pulpit.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing  graphic  Sketches  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Modem  Pulpit,  llie  work  opens 
with  one  of  the  moat  valuable  Essays,  we  have  ever  seen,  on  "The 
Pulpit  and  the  Age."  This  is  followed  by  fifteen  Sketches  on  the 
following  celebrated  personages,  viz.,  Richard  Winter  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Binney,  Alfred  Morris,  Henry  Melville,  George  GilfiUan, 
Robert  Newton,  James  Parsons,  John  Pulsford,  Dr.  Beaumont,  James 
Martineau,  Dr.  Edward  Andrews,  George  Dawson,  Benjamin  Parsons, 
and  Charles  Spurgeon.  The  above  sketches,  all  ably  drawn,  are  inter- 
spersed with  groups  of  other  celebrities,  under  the  head  of  the  "Welch 
Pulpit,"  and  the  title  of  "  The  Lamps  of  the  Temple  of  Mudfog." 

We  have  seldom  read  a  work  abounding  paore  in  lively  description 
and  useful  suggestion  on  the  proper  exercise  of  the  function  of  the 
Pulpit  As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  powers  for  presenting  life- 
like sketches,  take  the  following  outline  of 

▲  GBOUP  OF  PLATFORM  ORATORS. 

Yes,  the  Platform  is  commanding  in  our  day.    Look  at  the  men  of  the 

Platform ;  there  is ,  who  so  eloquent  as  he  P  the  very  Mercury  of  the 

Rostrum :  so  graceful :  too  graceful— much  too  graceful :  yet,  surely,  who- 
ever would  study  a  model  of  Attic  taste,  might  surely  study  there.  And 
all  the  physique  so  corresponding  to  the  mental  character — the  hrilliaot 
hazel  eye,  the  light  and  though  scant  yet  flowing  hair,  the  tall  commanding 
form,  the  sunken  iaw,  and  a  mouth,  alas,  for  physiognomv !  not  eleganfr- 
one  large  enough  lor  half  a  dozen  orators  to  talk  through  at  once,  and  a 
tone  of  voice  clear  as  a  bell,  ringing  like  crystal,  once  so  sweet,  so  ample, 
so  full  of  all  the  combinations  of  brave  sounds,  although  that  snufif-boz  in 
his  hand,  even  now,  while  speaking,  will  reveal  to  you  one  reason  why  not 
so  sweet  and  so  clear  now ;  and  if  not  so  clear  as  in  the  old  day,  when  the 
glories  of  his  eloquence  emblazed  all  England  from  end  to  end*  still  he 
cannot  help  tJiat ;  let  the  blame  rest  upon  the  deep  potations  of  brandy-and- 
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imter.  This  is  a  man  to  set  nationi  together  by  the  ears,  literally  by  the 
eftn,  and  there  are  few  places  where  he  has  not  performed  such  feats.  Was 
Catiline  anything  like  himP  Southampton,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, he  has  had  his  fnli  play  in  them  all ;  and  America^did  he  not  raise 
a  tempest  in  the  States  P  Yoa  listen  to  him,  and  wonder  by  what  happy 
chance  it  is  that  words  fall  so  natmrally,  so  easily,  so  gently,  into  their 
^aoes ;  all  the  constituents  of  eloquence  do  so  gently  meet  in  him — the 
iow  of  language  not  interrupted  by  too  deep  a  flow  of  thought,  but  terrible 
and  beaatiral,  and  wit,  caustic  and  severe ;  humour,  too,  but  not  so  ^ood, 
because  not  quite  lovinj?  enough  for  its  evolvement,  and  in  discussion  a 
very  winged  and  fiery-footed  avenger— Jiqoter  Tonans.  Attadc  him :  he 
mi^t  have  been  cool  before,  quiet  and  trim ;  but  now  behold  him !  No 
wonder  that  Brougham  held  him  his  protegi  if  he  heard  him  thus. 

A  very  different  character  indeed  is  Wyndbam  Windbag,  and  a  very 
different  looking  person  too ;  forty  is  young  for  a  man  to  look  back  and 
say,  «*  I  luive  been ; "  but  in  truth  he  is  not  what  he  was  in  1840^1850— 
**  Hyperion  to  a  satyr"— thin,  fair,  elegant  little  being,  delighting  you  with 
volumes  of  speech,  savouring  too  much  of  the  lamp,  and  a  Tamp  sometimes 
not  over  and  above  well  trimmed,  and  smelling  by  the  way  rather  tspetmj ; 
and  now,  instead,  a  thick,  rolling,  tumbling,  butter  firkin  of  a  man,  ftir  too 
stout  for  the  eloquence  of  action,  full  of  humour,  though  greasy,  coarse, 
unctuous  humour ;  not  the  humour  of  Washington  Irving,  but  of  Ingoldsby; 
and  when  no  humour,  then  common-place — the  exhibition  of  Wolfert  Web- 
ber's "  Potato  and  Cabbage  Garden,"  warranted  to  close  with  a  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks :  pity  it  is  that,  as  at  other  pyrotechnic  exhibitions,  we 
see  too  much  of  the  preparation  before  the  display.  Certainly  few  men 
have  so  dug  up  and  turned  over  the  mental  soil,  the  surface  soil,  of  the 
nati<m ;  but  he  has  done  nothing,  nothing,  to  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
with  his  almost  unparalled  popularitv.  We  listen  to  him  astounded,  com- 
pelled to  say,  "  Be  these  thy  gods,  0  Israel ! "  Now,  as  we  listen,  while 
our  little  fhend  pants,  and  puffs,  and  blows,  somewhat  like  a  stranded 
grampus,  we  are  astonished ;  we  hear  some  good  sense,  some  clever  hits, 
some  admirable  borrowings  from  *<  Punch  " — and  be  it  so,  our  useful  little 
man,  let  him  work  away,  it  is  not  in  vain ;  but  why  not  dig  deeper  P  why 
not  think  himself  P  why  not  exert  his  own  humour  P  why  not  use  his  own 
language  P  Surely  it  is  mysterious — the  most  prodigious  talker  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  long  since  we  have  been  able  to  suspect  him  of  being  guilty 
either  of  oratory  or  of  eloquence. 

Miehtier  by  far  than  these — so  truly  great  that  he  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned widi  them — is  Rousseau  Bentham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  years  ago  mounted 
the  Platform,  a  man  who  is  wholly  devoid  of  ever^rthing  which  could  pos- 
sibly add  grace  to  language  or  delivery ;  who  by  his  physique  would  seem 
to  be  cot  off  from  the  Platform ;  short,  very  short,  and  what  singular  flow- 
iog  hair,  now  grizzling  from  its  deep  black !  And  what  a  curious  tone  !  so 
a&cted  and  penetrating !  Surely  then  this  man  shews,  too,  how  much  may 
bs  done,  without  the  aid  of  external  oratory,  in  teaching  a  people ;  MJ, 
brimfol  of  knowledge  of  historical  and  biographical  parallels— of  all  ancient 
saws  and  modem  instances^fuU  to  overflowing  of  language  and  the  power 
to  use  it — in  climax,  in  antithesis,  in  alliteration,  in  poetry,  or  in  declama- 
tion; full  of  wit,  biting  wit ;  full  of  remembrances  from  the  old  dramatists, 
fall  of  love  for  all  new  good  books,  poetry,  philosophy,  politics ;  every  lec- 
tare,  everj  speech,  heaves  like  an  ocean  wave,  it  is  not  only  rich  for  what 
it  is  in  itsefr,  but  for  what  it  flows  over  to  j  and  you  feel  therefore,  while 
yon  listen,  that  it  is  no  effort  for  him  to  speak  like  that :  he  hangs  the 
wreath  of  literature  around  the  abstraction  of  politics,  and  infuses  the 
genius  of  poetry  into  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  John  Mill ;  he  does 
not  turn  up  new  truths,  but  he  labours  hard  to  turn  the  and  wastes  of 
Political  Economy  and  Science  into  a  flower-garden. 
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Or  tarning  from  the  little  man,  to  that  one  Bomewhat  taller,  standing^ 
by  his  side,  pertiaps  the  most  powerful  man  in  England,— >ealm  and  modesty 
80  self-reliant,  ana  yet  bo  open  to  conviction ;  so  clear,  that  when  he  speaks, 
we  appear  to  move  with  him  through  a  path  of  light ;  a  man  all  fact,  all 
thought,  all  vision ;  the  man  who  never  did  say — and  to  whom  it  seema 
impossible  to  sav— a  word  too  much ;  unknown,  and  illiterate  to  all  acconi- 
plishments  of  tne  tongue ;  and  yet  with  what  a  force  of  conviction  he 
moves  then  the  intellects  of  the  people !  No  man  more  ccnnpletely  amazes 
us  in  this.  How  hushed  we  listen  !  Tet  he  tells  us  only  wnat  it  appears 
to  us,  we  knew  before  ;  and  in  a  manner  so  rugged  and  plain,  it  seems  we 
could  have  uttered  it  as  well  our!<elve8.  Surely  it  is  an  occasion  for  some 
question,  when  the  most  plain  speaker  in  England  is  also  felt  to  be  the  most 
potential,  and,  upon  the  subject  he  discusses,  the  most  instructive. 

Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  individuals,  who 
form  the  group  of  platform  orators  sketched  above.   They  will  caU  out, 

Messrs. ^  Vincent,  Fox,  and  Cobden.   To  the  last  of  these  ample 

justice  is  done — ^to  the  last  but  one,  probably  more  than  justice,  but 
to  Mr.  ■  and  Henry  Vincent  much  less  than  justice.     Nothing 

could  be  more  ungenerous  than  to  designate  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  useful  of  the  platform  orators  of  the  day  by  the  name 
of  "  Wyndham  Windbag."  We  would  also  much  rather  attribute  the 
declining  eloquence  of  the  great  Anti-Slavery  orator,  to  the  immo- 
derate use  of  the  snuff-box  than  to  immoderate  potations  of  brandy 
and  water.  We  would  fain  hope  that  our  author  has  fallen  into  errors 
in  assigning  this  as  the  cause  of  diminished  platform  power,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  who  was  the  greatest  Platform  Orator  of  the  Age. 

The  following  description  of  the  Platform  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  A^e  is  given  in  a  very  lively  strain. 

THE  MODSaM  PLATFORM. 

The  modem  Pulpit  has  another  rival,  besides  the  Press,  in  the  Platform. 
This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  Public  Meetings,  and  the  man  who  can 
successfully  work  upon  and  wield,  the  passions  and  impulses  of  large 
audiences,  in  some  measure  approaches  to  the  character  of  tiie  ancient 
bard  or  minstrel.  He  moves  from  town  to  town,  gathtring  round  him  the 
thousands  of  intelligent  and  symp>athetic  people,  as  of  old  the  minstrel 
gathered  the  crowds  of  baronial  retainers  or  burgesses  in  the  hall.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  meetings  held  in  this  country :— there  are  first  immense 
gatherings  like  those  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  or  Exeter  Hall,  where  the 
people  go  to  enthrone  or  inaugurate  a  principle  ;  they  listen  to  the  ennn- 
ciations  from  the  platform  onlv  as  the  announcements  of  their  own  loyalty 
to  certain  thoughts.  When  they  applaud  to  a  great  degree,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  applaud  themselves ;  cheer  after  cheer  arises  because  they 
behold,  rising  behind  the  speaker  their  own  impersonated  wisdom.  The 
oracle  has  declared  for  them,  and  therefore  they  applaud  the  oracle.  In 
meetings  like  these  there  is  little  freedom  of  opinion,  little  real  freedom  ti 
speech.  The  man  who  attempts  to  breast  that  wave  of  feeling  is  borne 
away  upon  it  to  a  perfect  ocean  of  scorn  ;  and  on  the  whole  such  meetings 
(although  a  visible  improvement  is  taking  place)  are  studies,  not  of  the 
best  phase  of  mankind  ;  sparks  of  speech  touch  the  gunpowder  of  preju- 
dice, and  instantly  all  is  a  volcanic  blaze.  There  are  other  immense 
gatherings  where  the  people  assemble  to  hear  a  man,  a  favorite,  an  orator 
speak,  and  then  they  are  prepared  to  listen  to  anything  he  may  sav ;  they 
go  to  applaud  the  man  ;  they  go  determined  to  oe  go<Kl  humoured,  deter- 
mined to  be  inspired,  determined  to  be  pleased.    But  whatever  may  be  the 
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06d«sioii,  doabtleas  the  platform  is  comparatively  a  new  and  iufluential 
organ  of  public  opinion.  How  it  intoxicates  the  young  !  what  vehemency 
it  lends  to  the  impulses !  how,  like  the  wiods  over  the  ocean,  the  voices  of 
the  speakers  awaken  the  passions  and  the  emotions  in  the  soul !  There 
are  few  sights  more  thrilling,  surely  either  to  spectator  or  to  speaker,  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  most  of  them 
intelligent  and  educated,  all  aroused  and  quickened  beneath  the  thrilling 
toaes  of  a  soul  in  earnest !  IIow  the  masses  heave  and  sway  to  and  fro ! 
How  breathless !  how  hushed!  how  low  the  first  muttered  indications  of 
i4>plause — ^a  voice  in  the  distant  crowd,  irrepressible,  sinking  however 
directly — now  louder,  louder  !  Ah  !  the  sentence  is  unfinished— yet  forth 
it  rolls  ! — that  peal  of  energetic  praise,  the  speaker  masters  the  tumult. 
And  moves  on  with  his  argument  or  his  declamation.  You  watch,  while 
be  advances,  the  kindling  faces  of  the  crowd.  Bright  eyes  flash  ;  cheeks 
are  flashed ;  all  is  paroxysmatic  excitement ;  all  the  vitality  of  the  meeting 
IB  called  forth,  and  now  you  see  handkerchiefs  waving  and  hats  in  the  air ; 
and  the  building  shakes  again  and  again,  with  the  loud  outspeaking 
thunder  of  the  people.  But  the  climax  is  not  yet  reached  ;  the  speaker 
has  not  concluded,  and  he  will  not  drop  from  that  altitude ;  he  only 
stooped  gracefully  to  shake  his  plumage  in  a  mountain- tarn.  He  will 
bear  them  higher  yet ;  his  voice  has  attained  a  more  perfect  fulness  ;  he 
has  shaken  away  the  encumberments  of  the  understanding ;  he  commits 
himself  to  the  full  heavens  of  hope  and  promise.  See  how  he  pours  his 
magnetism  over  the  meeting  !  and  how  every  auditor  is  clairvoyant  —in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  they  cannot  tell,  for  the  witchery  of  genius  is 
over  them  and  upon  them.  Every  word  now  becomes  a  shaft  of  light-— 
every  sentence  a  loud  clap— a  thunder  peal  from  the  tempests  of  eloquence 
announcing  the  necessary  conclusion,  until  as  the  speaker  closes,  they  all 
start  convulsively  to  their  feet — the  hall  is  rent  with  the  loud  torrents  of 
expressed  admiration ;  few  of  the  audience  that  night  will  sleep  very 
BOQudly,  or  get  to  sleep  very  early  ;  it  is  an  opium  dream— an  enchant- 
ment—a kind  of  fairy-land,  through  which  he  led  them ;  and  these  loud 
trumpet  gales,  which  rung  lo  Pceans  around  him,  were  the  modes  of  the 
expression  of  deep  popular  sympathy. 

After  these  appropriate  observations  on  the  platform,  there  comes 
the  following  brief-— 

CONTRAST  BKTWEEN  THE  PLATFORM  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

We  doubt  not  that  to  some  extent  the  mission  of  the  Platform  and  the 
Folpit  are  different— that  the  one  awakens  and  begets  a  life  which  the 
other  matures.  We  do  not  advocate  the  merging  of  the  Pulpit  in  the 
Platform,  but  who  shall  say  that  some  portion  of  the  life,  the  force,  and 
the  fervour  of  the  Platform,  might  not  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  the  Pulpit.  Oh  !  how  is  it,  that  spirits  warm  upon  the  Platform  are 
itricken  with  coolness  and  (stupidity  in  the  Pulpit  ?  How  large  a  circle  of 
names  could  we  mention,  of  men,  at  once  Preachers  and  Speiucers,  (if  we 
most  draw  the  distinction  between  the  two)  on  the  platform  all  nerve  and 
Mnsibility — all  impetuosity,  fervour,  passion — imaginative,  instructive — 
their  logic  all  on  tire,  creating  as  they  speak  "  a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of 
death,"  all  eloquent,  lip  in  its  curve,  eye  in  its  brUliancy,  face  in  its 
workings,  arm  in  its  uplifting,  body  in  its  motion,  every  member  saying  as 
plainly  as  possible,  I  will  write  this  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  shall 
be  convinced,  this  shall  bind  them  !  And  then,  in  the  pulpit,  cold,  lifeless, 
the  rounded  commonplace,  the  formal  division,  no  speculation  in  the  eye, 
DO  motion  in  the  arm,  no  meaning  in  the  lip  ;  all  the  work  done  like  a 
task,  a  talking  against  time.  Why,  when  we  have  witnessed  such  things 
▼•  have  thought  we  perceived  the  pulpit  arming  the  platform  against 

itNii: 
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The  sketches,  which  are  drawn  with  great  ability  are  interspersed 
with  racy  anecdotes,  so  that  in  addition  to  accurate  appreciaticm, 
for  the  most  part,  of  contemporary  celebrities,  they  supply  a  large 
number  of  interesting  incidents  in  connection  with  the  platform  and 
the  pulpit,  adapted  to  interest  readers  of  all  classes.  We  cordially 
recommend  '*  the  Lamps  of  the  Temple  "  as  a  book  of  great  interest. 

Rest  in  Christ  for  the  Weary.  London:  Johnsoh,  Paternoster-row, 
Oliphakt  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  :  J.  Bobbbtson,  DuUin. 

This  little  work  under  the  following  heads,  viz  ; — Child  of  Sorrow, — are 
you  weary  1  Young  Man  and  young  Maiden, — are  you  weary  1  Child  of 
Indiciaion,— are  you  weary  1  Child  of  Darkness, — are  you  weary  ?  Child 
of  Doubt, — are  you  weary  1  Unbeliever,— are  you  weary  ?  Child  of  Self 
Indulgence, — are  you  weary  1  Child  of  Disappointment, — are  you  weary ! 
Convinced  Sinner, — are  you  weary  1  Lingering  Sinner, — are  you  weary  ? 
Trembling  Sinner, — are  you  weary  ?  Mourning  Christian, — are  you  weary? 
Tempted  Believer, — are  you  weary?  Hearer  of  the  Word, — are  you 
weary  ?  &c.  supplies  a  large  amount  of  interesting  matter,  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  cause  of  vital  godliness.  It  is  a  somewhat  small  but  emi- 
nently useful  book. 

Evangelical  Preacher,  (No.  8  and  9).  London :  Sakgsteb  and 
Flbtchbb,  Paternoster-row. 

This  popular  publication  continues  to  sustain  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
**  Evangelical  Preacher.'*  In  addition  to  a  Sermon,  each  number  contains 
six  or  seven  Outlines  besides  Counsels  for  Preachers,  Biblical  Illustrations 
and  Reviews.    It  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  periodical 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

1.  **  Life  of  Dr.  Beaumont."    London :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

2.  *^  The  Cottage  and  its  Yisitor."    London :  Seeley  and  Jackson. 

3.  *<  The  Life  of  C.  H.  Y.  Bogatsky."    London  :  Seeley  and  Jackson. 

4.  *"  Daniel  and  the  Bevelation."    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Cla^. 

5.  "Fairbairn  on  Prophecy."    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

6.  ^  Herod's  Biographical  Sketches."    London :  T.  King. 


PRAY  ONI 

It  is  easy  to  know  the  knock  of  a  beggar  at  one's  door.  Low,  timid, 
hesitating,  it  seems  to  say,  **  I  have  no  claim  on  the  kindness  of  this  house; 
I  may  be  told  I  come  too  often  ;  I  may  be  treated  as  a  troublesome  and 
unworthy  mendicant ;  the  door  may  be  flung  in  my  face  by  some  siirlj 
servant.'^  How  different,  on  his  return  from  school,  the  loud  knoddog» 
the  bounding  step,  the  joyous  rush  of  the  child  into  his  father's  presence, 
and,  as  he  climbs  his  knee,  and  flings  his  arm  round  his  neck,  the  bold 
face  and  ready  tongue  ^ith  ^hich  he  reminds  his  father  of  some  promised 
favour?  Now,  why  are  God's  people  bold  ?  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest! 
To  a  Father  in  God,  to  an  elder  brother  in  Christ,  faith  conducts  our  steps 
in  prayer ;  therefore,  in  an  hour  of  need,  faith,  bold  of  spirit,  raises  her 
suppliant  hands,  and  cries  up  to  God,  '*  O  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  bet- 
vens,  and  come  down ! " 
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I  thiiik  that  I  see  the  sneer  curling  on  the  sceptic's  lip  as  he  sajs,  "  How 
absorh !  What  presumption  !  as  if  it  were  not  below  the  digainr  of  Divi- 
nity to  come  at  king^s  or  peasant's,  prince*s  or  pauper's  call.  Should  the 
lofty  purposes  of  the  Eternal  be  shaped  by  your  petitions  ?  Creature  of  a 
day  and  of  the  dust !  what  are  you,  that  the  universe  should  be  steered — 
its  helm  moved  this  or  that  way  for  your  sake  ?  "  Well,  no  doubt  the 
language  is  bold ;  yet  with  God  a  Father,  our  Father,  my  Father  in  Christ, 
Ifeell  can  be  bold  and  confident  in  prayer.  I  know  a  Father's  heart. 
Have  I  not  seen  the  quiver  of  a  father's  lip,  the  tear  start  into  his  eve,  and 
felt  his  heart  in  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  when  I  expressed  some  good  hope  of 
a  fallen  child  ?  Have  I  not  seen  a  mother,  when  her  infant  was  tottering 
in  the  path  of  mettled  coursers,  with  foam  spotting  their  necks,  and  fire 
flying  from  their  feet,  dash  like  a  h^wk  across  the  path,  and  pluck  him 
from  instant  death  ?  Have  I  not  seen  a  mother,  who  sat  at  the  coffin-heaa, 
paJe,  dumb,  tearless,  rigid,  terrible  in  grief,  spring  from  her  chair,  seize  the 
coffin  which  we  were  carrying  away,  and,  with  shrieks  fit  to  pierce  a  heart 
of  stone,  struggle  to  retain  her  dead  P 

If  we,  that  are  but  worms  of  the  earth,  will  peril  life  for  our  children, 
and,  when  they  are  mouldered  into  dust,  cannot  think  of  our  dead,  nor 
visit  their  cold  and  lonesome  grave,  but  our  breasts  are  wrung,  and  our 
wounds  bleed  forth  afresh,  can  we  adequately  conceive  or  measure,  far  less 
exaggerate,  even  with  our  fancy  at  its  highest  strain,  the  paternal  love  of 
God  ?  TaJk  not  of  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  dignity  of  Divinity.  Talk 
of  the  calm,  lofty,  dignified  demeanour  which  becomes  a  king,  who  sees 
his  child  borne  off  on  the  stream  which  sweeps  his  palace-wall.  The  king 
is  at  once  sunk  in  the  father.  Divesting  himself  of  nis  trappings— casting 
away  sceptre,  robe  of  gold,  and  jewelled  crown — he  at  once  rushes  forth  to 
leap  into  the  boiling  flood.  Lives  there  a  father  with  heart  so  dead,  that  he 
would  not,  at  the  sight  of  a  child  fallen  overboard,  and  struggling  with 
death,  back  every  sail,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  mission  on  which  his 
riiip  was  bound,  or  whatever  the  risk  he  ran,  would  not  put  up  her  helm, 
and,  pale  vnth  dread,  steer  for  the  waves  where  his  boy  was  sinking  ? 

Child  of  Qod !  pray  on.  God's  people  are  more  dear  to  him  than  our 
children  can  be  to  us.  He  regards  them  with  more  complacency  than  all 
the  shining  orbs  of  that  starry  firmament.  They  were  bought  at  a  price 
higher  than  would  purchase  the  dead  matter  of  ten  thousand  worlds.  He 
cares  more  for  his  humblest,  weakest  child,  than  for  all  the  crowned  heads 
and  great  ones  of  earth,  and  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  the  daily  fortunes  of 
a  pious  cottage  than  in  the  fall  and  rise  of  kingdoms. 

Child  of  God  1  pray  on.  By  prayer  thy  hand  can  touch  the  stars,  thy 
arm  stretch  up  to  heaven.  Nor  let  thy  holy  boldness  be  dashed  by  the 
thought  that  prayer  has  no  power  to  bend  these  skies,  and  bring  down  thy 
God.  When  I  pull  on  the  rope  which  fastens  my  frail  and  little  boat  to  a 
distant  and  mighty  ship,  if  my  strength  cannot  draw  its  vast  bulk  to  me, 
I  draw  myself  to  it — to  ride  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  its  guns,  to 
enjoy  in  want  the  fulness  of  its  stores.  And  it  equally  serves  my  purpose, 
and  supplies  my  need,  that  prayer,  although  it  were  powerless  to  move 
Qod  to  me,  moves  me  to  God.  If  he  does  not  descend  to  earth,  I — as  it 
were— ascend  to  heaven ! 

Child  of  God !  pray  on.  Were  it  indispensable  for  thy  safety  that  God 
Bhould  rend  these  heavens,  it  should  be  done — a  wondering  world  should 
see  it  done.  I  dare  believe  that ;  and  '*  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus." 
Have  not  these  heatens  been  already  rent?  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
robed  in  humanity,  God  himself  came  down.  These  blue  skies,  where  larks 
ring  and  eagles  sail,  were  cleft  with  the  wings  and  filled  with  the  songs  of 
his  angel-train.  Among  the  ancient  orbs  of  that  very  firmament,  a  stran- 
ger star  appeared  travelling  the  heavens,  and  blazing  on  the  banner  borne' 
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before  the  King,  i^  he  descended  on  this  dark  and  distant  world.  On 
Canaan's  dewy  ground — the  lowly  bed  he  had  left — the  eye  of  morning 
shone  on  the  shape  and  form  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  dusty  roads,  and 
winter  snows,  ana  desert  sands,  and  the  shores  and  very  waves  of  Gklilee, 
we're  impressed  with  the  footprints  of  the  Creator.  B^  this  manger,  where 
the  babe  lies  cradled— beside  this  cross,  upon  whose  ignominious  arms  the 
glory  of  the  universe  is  hung — ^by  this  silent  sepulchre,  where,  wrapped  in 
bloody  shroud,  the  body  is  stretched  out  on  a  bed  of  spices,  while  Koman 
sentinels  walk  their  moonlit  round,  and  Death,  a  bound  captive,  sits  within, 
so  soon  as  the  sleeper  wakes,  to  be  disarmed,  uncrowned,  and  in  himself 
have  death  put  to  death — faith  can  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  and 
hope  for  all  that  God  has  promised :  she  reads  on  that  manger,  on  that 
cross,  deeply  lettered,  on  that  rocky  sepulchre,  these  glorious  words,  "  He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He 
not  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  '*  And  there,  lifting  an  eagle  eye 
to  heaven,  she  rises  to  the  boldest  flights,  and  soars  aloft  on  the  broad  wings 
of  prayer, 

**  Faith,  misrhty  faith,  the  promise  lees, 

And  trusts  to  that  alone, 
Laughs  at  impossibilities. 

And  cries.  It  shall  be  done.** 

— '*  The  Gospel  in  Ezehiel,''  hy  Rev,  Dr.  Guthrie, 


I 


KIND  WORDS. 

KiKD  words  cost  but  little.  Any  one  but  a  conBrmed  cynic  ought  to  be 
able  to  dispense  them  at  pleasure.  They  make  nobody  the  poorer.  Like 
the  widow's  cruse,  the  stock  need  not  be  exhausted  even  by  constant  using; 
rea,  better  than  the  widow's  cruse,  the  stock  increases  the  more  it  is  drawn 
rom  the  fountain.  A  kind  heart,  which  is  the  only  trne  source  for  kind 
words,  is  a  perennial  stream.  No  winter's  cold  can  freeze  it,  no  summer's 
drought  can  dry  it  up.  Through  all  seasons  it  pours  out  its  life-giving 
flood,  making  glad  and  green  whatever  it  touches,  gurgling  uid  eddying 
round  with  inward  joy  because  of  its  offices  of  love. 

One  would  think  that  kind  words,  diffusing  gladness  as  they  do  through 
the  hearts  of  both  donors  and  receivers,  would  be  the  common  currency  in 
the  great  exchange  of  life's  intercourse.  Even  the  employer,  who  has  hun- 
dreds at  his  beck  and  call,  might  afford  to  lay  aside  his  majesty  sufficiently 
to  speak  to  his  underlings  a  word  of  recognition ;  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices would  not  quite  render  themselves  menials  and  abjects  by  putting  off 
their  reserved-rights  attitude,  so  as  to  speak  with  respect  and  deference  to 
their  employers  ;  and  clerks  and  salesmen  need  not  consider  dumb  solen^ 
nity  or  waspish  rudeness  essential  to  their  calling. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  all  classes, 
and  a  more  cordial  recognition  of  the  common  ties  of  interest  and  sympathy 
between  men  of  all  conditions.  Kind  words  are  a  good  capital  for  trade. 
The  customer  returns  with  pleasure  to  the  storehouse  where  he  is  promptly 
recognised,  and  is  always  sure  that  some  pains  will  be  taken  for  his  accom- 
modation ;  the  kind  and  friendly  employer  will  be  fully  compensated  by 
the  increased  attachment  and  interest  in  his  affairs  of  those  in  his  service; 
and  even  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  shows  a  concei-n  for  the  personal 
welfare  of  his  flock,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  by  having  a  word  for 
each  of  them,  will  thereby  enhance  an  hundredfold  his  influence,  and  the 
power  of  his  preaching.  True  piety  should  always  bring  forth  this  plea- 
sant fruit.  The  law  of  kindness  should  dwell  upon  its  lips.   "  Be  courteoni^'' 
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k  t^e  motto  wiudi  should  be  written  on  the  heart.  A  surly  Christian  ii 
no  sample  of  the  handiwork  of  grace  diyine. 

**BQt  I  do  not  know  that  my  conrtesies  wonld  be  acoeptable  to  my  snpe« 
riors,"  says  one.  Never  fear.  Even  the  proadest  and  most  consequential 
can  be  won  by  the  respectful  attentions  of  those  they  may  consider  greaily 
their  inferiors*  If  so  selfish  and  conceited  as  not  rightly  to  ai^[>re(»ate  trud 
courtesy,  they  will  construe  it  into  a  compliment,  as  an  indication  of  defe- 
rence to  themselves.  The  unwashed,  ragged  urchin  can  shed  a  nrjr  oi  sun« 
shine  sometimes  into  a  lordly  heart  by  a  complaisant  **  good  moramg." 

**I  would  lose  my  authority  over  my  employees  by  condescending  to  too 
much  famiUarit^,**  says  another.  But  mmiliari^  is  not  required.  A 
friendfy  recognition  and  a  kindly  interest  are  not  inconsistent  with  pn^r 
authority  and  discipline.  It  strengthens,  rather  than  loosens,  all  proper 
obli^tions  between  the  respective  parties. 

**l  have  not  time  for  superfluous  words,"  replies  a  third;  *^my  bustness 
is  pressing,  and  business  must  be  the  law  on  my  prenuses."  ^t  this  is  tt 
part  of  your  business.  The  man  who  sets  oat  in  life  upon  the  principle, 
that  courtesy  is  to  be  no  part  of  his  capital,  that  every  mterview  mast  be 
completed  with  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  the  shortest  practicaUe  time» 
will  find  in  the  end  that  he  has  overlooked  one  of  the  most  important  ingre- 
dients of  success.  Circumstances  may  enable  him  to  plod  along,  but  there 
is  a  goal  which  might  have  be^i  withm  his  reach,  whidi  he  will  never  see. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  attractions  of  a  pleasant  address — the  charm  of  good 
manners  ?  It  wins  its  way  to  every  heart ;  it  throws  a  gladness  over  every 
circle.  Let  us  be  gentle,  courteous,  kindlv  afiectioned  one  to  another,  as 
Ged,  who  condeseends  to  notice  us  in  our  lowly  state,  has  enjoined  upon  us 
—as  the  Gospel,  the  ties  of  common  humanity,  good  neighbourship,  and 
•Ten  our  own  happiness  and  usefulness,  require. 

**  A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear. 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that's  broken^ 

And  made  a  friend  sinccra,'* 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  CORNER. 

BIEMINOHAM  SCHOLASTIC  INSTITUTION  POR  SONS  OF  MINISTERS. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  this  institution  was  held  at  Shireland  Hall,  near  this 
town.  The  proceedings  commenced  about  seven  o'clock,  when  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tullow,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Smettiwick, 
J.F.  Winfield,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  institution,  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  the  report  of  the  Committee,  from  which  it  appeared 
tbat  the  institution  had  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  five  years,  that  it 
originily  commenced  by  placing  ten  boys  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  institution,  and  that  during  the  last  half- 
year,  28  boys  had  received  instruction,  and  about  100  boys  had  passed 
through  the  school.  It  appeared  that  the  institution  had  received  testi- 
moni2s  fix)m  a  very  large  number  of  ministers  and  others  in  Birmingham, 
London,  and  the  country  generally,  that  twenty  public  religious  bodies  had 
passed  resolutions  expressive  of  ^mpatky.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
net  that  two  of  the  Mayors  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  HilL 
liie  Recorder,  were  identified  with  the  institution,  and  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  had  perxtiltted  his  name  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  list 
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of  ootktribatori.  The  9am  of  £500  lutd  betA  obUised  in  oontiilnitioiii 
during  the  past  year,  which  waa  conmderablj  larger  than  any  amonut  pre* 
Tioosly  received.  After  making  this  statenient,  the  report  went  on  to  say— 
^  With  8ueh  a  growmg  income  confided  to  the  care  of  year  committee,  they 
have  increasingly  felt  that  their  businens  is  to  be  satisfied  themselves  and 
to  satisfy  the  contributorsi  and  also  to  satisfy  the  parents  of  the  children  in 
the  school  (who  contribate  neariy  half  of  the  amounrs  paid  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  pupils,)  that  the  instruction  imparted  is  of  a  valuable  character. 
From  personal  observation  and  occasional  visits,  your  committee  are  nble 
to  form  some  judgment,  but  they  think  it  right  that  specific  testimony  of 
gentlemen  well  qualified  to  judge,  given  after  detidied  examinations,  should 
from  time  to  time  be  obtained.  It  appeared  that  the  Bev.  R.  W.  Dale,  of 
Birmingham,  Professor  Gotdi,  of  the  London  University,  and  the  Rev.  Dr* 
Ailiott,  President  of  the  Western  College,  had  conducted  e^uiminations  at 
tiie  commencement  of  the  last  Christmas  vacation,  copies  of  whieh  have 
already  been  published. 

After  referring  to  these  testimonials,  the  report  expresses  ^  great  satis- 
fJEbction  in  having  as  principal  of  the  institution  a  gentleman  under  whose 


guidance  and  personal  tuition  the  school  has  so  far  so  suocessftiUy  proffrea- 
sed.  Their  confidence  is  increased  not  only  in  the  condiiet  of  the  s<£ool) 
but  also  in  the  somewhat  novel  principle  introduced  in  its  management* 
which  has  already  elicited  approbation  to  so  large  an  ext^it — viz.,  that  of 
paying  a  certain  sum  with  every  pupil,  instead  of  taking  upon  themselves 
as  a  committee  the  responsibility  of  an  e^:ablishment,  and  mana^meut  by 
agency  of  paid  tutors.  By  the  arrangements  your  committee  have  be^i 
enabled  to  make,  considerable  personid  responsibility  is  avoided,  and  your 
committee  believe  that  a  general  pecuniary  saving  has  been  accompli^ed. 
The  direct  personal  interest  secured  on  the  part  of  the  principal  is  oC 
undoubted  advantage ;  added  to  which  the  supposed  evils  of  a  class  educa- 
tion are  avoided.  The  pupils  placed  by  your  society  with  Mr;  Morgan  are 
in  all  respects  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  on  terms  of  equality  with 
other  boarders,  whose  parents  pay  a  larger  sum  for  their  instruction  ;  and 
such  pupils  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  the  sdiool  having  an  ex- 
clusive character.  In  conclusion,  your  committee  have  again  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  manner  in  whieh^;he  catholicity  of  your  society  has 
been  called  into  exercise.  Wide  as  is  the  basis  of  your  society,  its  practical 
operations  have  been  almost  commensurate.  The  parents  of  the  pupils 
belong  to  seven  different  denominations.  It  is  h6ped  that  nothing  will  arise 
to  interfere  with  the  unity  of  feeling  which  has  ever  been  sustained  in  con- 
nection with  this  work.  The  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Wesleyan  and 
Congregationalist,  have  found  in  the  education  of  sons  of  ministers  (poor, 
though  nonoured)  a  common  platform,  and  exhibited  the  possibility  of  sus- 
tained, united,  and  harmonious  action,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  long  and 
increasingly  continued." 

The  cash  account  was  next  read  b^  the  Chairman,  and  showed  that 
voluntary  contributions  had  been  received  amounting  to  upwards  of  £500. 
The  parents  of  the  pupils  had  also  contributed  to  the  education  of  their 
children  about  £320,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  undertaking  of  about 
£180.  The  balance  sheet  had  been  examined  and  found  correct,  by  Thomas 
Beilby,  Esq.,  and  by  J.  Henderson  Esq.,  London  Works. 

The^  Chairman  then  observed  that  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in 
accepting  the  invitation  of  the  committee  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  long  given  his  name  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  because  he 
believed  tne  institution  had  for  its  object  a  work  in  which  he  felt  gre^t 
interest— the  glorious  work  of  Christian  education,  which  he  should  always 
be  happy  to  promote.  He  need  not  refer  to  the  history  of  the  institution, 
for  they  all  knew  that  it  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  devoted  and 
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exodteitt  man,  to  'wbom  they  looked  up  -mth  honour  as  Chrntisn  mhiiBtergy 
were  very  inadequately  paid  for  their  services.  Indeed,  there  were  manj 
men  in  inferior  positions  as  working  men  who  were  for  better  paid  lor  their 
kbenrs.  This  institution  had  been  established  for  the  reHef  of  so^  men  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  their  sons,  for  those  men  kiKw  the  ^reat  value  ct 
a  good  education,  and  were  therefore  anxious  to  provide  it  for  their  children, 
hot  their  means  would  not  allow  it.  That  was  a  very  philanthropie  olj^feti 
and  he  hoped  the  institution  would  be  still  more  supported  than  it  had  been» 
far  its  object  only  required  to  be  known  to  insure  that  support  whidi  it  so 
well  deserved.  Mr.  Momin,  the  principal  of  the  institution,  had  a  school  of 
bis  own,  and  was  selected  as  being  well  qualified  to  undertiJce  the  tndniiiy^ 
oi  the  boys  for  whom  the  institution  was  provided.  He  was  sure  that  tfa^ 
eatisftustory  results  of  the  examination  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  for  thai 

Sorpose  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  very  efficient  manner  in  whieit 
!r.  Morgan  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  hoped  the  frienda 
of  the  institution  would  take  courage,  go  on,  and  prosper,  and  that  the 
institution  would  not  only  have  a  local  celebrity,  but  one  throughont  th« 
length  and  breadth  cf  the  laud.  In  conclusion,  he  oonld  only  express  his 
earnest  desire  that  the  institution  might  continue  to  prosper,  and  that  tiM 
blessing  of  God  might  ever  rest  upon  it. 

Dr.  Grordon  rose  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  cash  account, 
and  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Dr.  Alliott,  Professor  Gbtch, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  for  the  kindness  and  ability  witKi  which  they  con- 
ducted the  examination  of  the  pupils  at  the  termination  of  the  Cfandstmaa 
session  ;  and  also  to  the  committee,  the  auditors,  and  the  officers  of  the 
institution  for  their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year.  He  was  very 
gkd  to  seo  their  esteemed  friend  Mr.  "WinSeld  in  the  chur,  and  taking 
saeh  an  aotiFe  interest  in  the  institution.  The  more  he  looked  at  thai 
institution,  the  more  he  saw  of  its  importance.  There  was  one  (nrcum.'* 
stance  connected  with  the  institution  which  gave  it  great  interest,  and  that 
was  its  eatholieity  ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  institittion  as  one  for  the  sons  of 
Christian  ministers  of  all  denominations.  He  believed  this  instituti<»i 
would  maintain  its  high  charactir  so  lonsf  as  it  was  conducted  by  ita 
present  principal.  He  was  now  standing  before  a  number  of  interesting 
youths,  sons  of  Christian  ministers ;  but  it  was  a  lamentable  fact  thai 
there  was  a  large  proportion  of  ministers  pf  all  denominatioits,  not 
excepting  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  not  supported  as  they 
enght  to  be— in  fact,  the  great  majority  of  Christian  ministers  were  poor 
men.  They  were  vnliing  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
hot  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  they  were  highly  educated 
men,  and  of  gentlemanly  fedhigs,  and  their  great  anxiety  was  as  to  the 
education  of  their  ^milies.  He  rejoiced,  therefore^  to  know  that  there 
were  institutions  like  this,  whereby  a  minister  with  limited  income  might 
be  enabled  to  give  those  whom  he  loved  and  was  bound  to  by  the  tendoreat 
of  ties  a  good  education.  Education  was  a  great  power,  and  he  defied  any 
man  to  occupy  an  influential  position  and  do  the  amount  of  good  without 
education  which  he  could  with  it.  Without  mental  enlightenment,  a  maa 
could  do  positively  next  to  nothing  in  furthering  the  great  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  and  helping  to  propel  the  progress  of  humauityy 
society,  and  the  march  of  intellect.  It  was  necessary  to  good  citizenshipy 
usefulness  to  society,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  be  educated.  He 
oonld  ^>eak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  education  given  in  that 
institution,  having  a  year  or  two  ago  had  the  honour  of  examining  the 
Btudents  in  classical  literature,  in  French,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  he  waa 
exeee^gly  gratified  on  the  occasion.  It  was  a  thorough  honafde  exa- 
mination. The  pupils  knew  nothing  beforehand  as  to  the  passages  on 
vfaieh  he  was  gemg  to  examine  them.    Some  of  them  read  the  beautiful 
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Odes  of  Horace  with  amazing  fadlity.  He  widied  all  prosperity  td  the 
institatioD,  having  perfect  ccmndence  in  it. 

The  BoT.  C.  Yiiifie  secoDded  the  reeolutioii,  and  said  he  knew  there  was 
a  warm  feeliDf  in  &T0iir  of  the  institution  in  distant  puris  of  the  coonlsy, 
especially  in  Ijancashire  and  the  sorrounding  district  He  was  happy  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fieuHi  that  the  last  report  of  the  institution  had 
given  great  satisniction.  His  esteemed  friend,  l£r.  Dale,  had  referred  to  tiie 
institution  in  such  an  outspoken  spirit  that  any  one  could  see  that  his 
&TOurable  opinion  of  it  was  well  deserved— that  it  was  not  the  statement 
of  a  man  disposed  to  flatter,  but  of  a  man  determined  to  speak  nothing  bat 
the  truth.  After  confirming  the  statement  of  Dr.  Grordon  as  to  the  poverty 
of  mmisters.  and  giving  the  case  of  one  who  was  a  very  accomplished 
Hebrew  scholar,  with  £40  a  year,  Mr.  Vince  referred  to  the  excellent 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  institution,  which  he  observed  were  a  most 
important  feature  in  a  boarding  school,  and  concluded  by  observing  that 
the  institution  never  stood  better  in  public  estimation  thaji  at  the  present 
moment. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceedings  termi« 
nated« 
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SOLITUDE  WOT  ISOLATION. 


Solitude  and  isolation  must  not  be  confounded  together,  for  while  the 
first  results  from  the  love  of  God,  the  second  resiHts  from  the  hatred 
of  man.  The  soul  as  it  becomes  more  holy  becomes  more  solitary.  Its 
individuality  becomes  the  more  distinctly  asserted  as  its  communion 
with  the  father  of  light  becomes  more  continuous  and  earnest.  It  is  less 
capable  of  fusion  into  merely  humau  aggregates  and  organizations,  such 
as  the  unspiritual  man  is  apt  to  fall  into  as  he  grows  older,  losing 
himself  in  a  particular  type  or  trade,  whose  gross  feelings  he  substitutes 
for  his  own.  But  solituae,  such  as  is  required  for  constant  individuid 
communion  with  God,  must  be  distinguished  from  isolation,  which  is 
the  product  of  communion  with  self^  and  which  leads  to  a  voluntary 
separation  from  others,  except  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  our  own  selfish 
views.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  isolated  in  order  to  be  solitary. 
If  we  remember  our  dignity  as  Christian  believers,  we  can  preserve  our 
solitarv  communion  with  God,  much  better  in  the  society  which  he  places 
arouna  us  than  we  could  in  a  desert  Those  who  lean  upon  us,  and  even 
those  who  press  upon  us,  may  be  the  very  means  by  which  our  power  to 
stand  erect  may  be  preserved.  The  man  who  wants  me  is  the  man  I  want. 
We  need  society  to  become  truly  usefuL  We  need  the  duties  of  life 
to  prepare  us  for  the  realities  of  death.  We  need,  in  this  sense,  com* 
munion  with  man^  to  enable  us  to  maintain  communion  with  God. 

GODLY  JEALOUST. 

For  want  of  godly  jealousy  over  themselves  all  the  disciples  fiunted, 
especially  Peter,  and  shamefully  denied  Christ.  Memorable  is  that  story 
of  Pendleton  and  Sanders  ;  Sanders  was  fearful  he  should  not  endure  the 
fire,  Pendleton  seemed  resolute.  *'Be  not  fearful,"  said  he  to  Sanders, 
''  for  thou  shalt  see  me,  and  this  fat  flesh  of  mine,  fry  in  the  fire,  before  I 
will  yield."  Yet  he  that  was  strong  in  his  own.  strength  fell  away,  and 
the  other,  so  fearful,  was  enabled  by  God  to  burn  for  the  truth. 
-  Isaac  Ambrme^ 
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"  I^M  OLD  TO-liAT.'* 

In  l^^  man,  on  reaching  his  seventietli  birthday,  like  one  surprised^  paced  lii$ 
tonse,  exclaiming,  *'  I  am  an  old  man !  I  am  an  old  man  I " 

♦    I  wake  at  last ;  IVe  dreamed  too  Iom, 

Where  are  my  threescore  years  and  ten  1 
My  eye  is  keen,  my  limbs  are  strong ; 

I  well  mi^ht  vie  with  younger  men. 
The  world,  its  passions  and  its  strife^ 

Is  passing  from  my  grasp  away ; 
And  though  this  pulse  seems  fuU  of  life, 

"  I'm  old  to-day,  I'm  old  to-day  I"  ; 

Strange,  that  I  never  felt  before 

That  I  had  almost  reached  my  goaL 
My  bark  is  nearing  deatVs  dark  snore, 

Life's  waters  far  behind  me  roll ; 
And  yet  I  love  their  murmuring  swell, 

Their  distant  breakers'  proud  array,— 
And  must  I,  can  I  say  "  Farewell  1  '* 

«*  I'm  old  to-day,  I'm  old  to-day ! " 

This  house  is  mine,  and  those  broad  lands 

That  slumber  'neath  yon  fervid  sky  ; 
Yon  brooklet,  leaping  o'er  the  sands. 

Hath  often  met  my  boyish  eye. 
I  loved  those  mountains  when  a  child  ; 

They  still  look  young  in  green  array : 
Ye  rocky  cliffs,  ye  summits  wild, 

"  I'm  old  to-day,  I'm  old  to-day ! " 

TVixt  yesterday's  short  hours  and  me 

A  mighty  gulf  hath  intervened. 
A  man  with  men  I  seemed  to  be ; 

But  now  'tis  meet  I  should  be  weaned 
I*rom  all  my  kind  ;  from  kindred  dear ; 

From  those  deep  skies,  that  landscape  gay  | 
From  hopes  and  joys  I've  cherished  here : 

**  I'm  old  to-day,  I'm  old  to-day  I " 

Oh,  man  of  years,  while  earth  recedes, 

liook  forward^  upward^  not  behind ! 
Why  dc^  thou  lean  on  broken  reeds  T 

Why  still  with  earthlv  fetters  bind 
Thine  ardent  soul  ?  God  ^ve  it  wings, 

'Mid  higher,  purer  joys  to  stray  ! 
In  heaven  no  happy  spirit  sings 

« I'm  old  to-day,  I'm  old  to-day." 

A  CANDID  MIITD. 

There  is  notliing  sheds  so  fine  a  light  upon  the  human  mind  as  candour. 
&  was  called  whiteness  by  the  ancients,  for  its  purity ;  and  it  has  always. 
Won  the  esteem  due  to  the  most  admirable  of  the  virtues.  However,  little 
Night  for  or  practised,  all  do  it  the  homage  of  their  praise,  and  all  feel 
^Q  power  and  charm  of  its  influence.  The  man  whose  opinions  make  the 
n^pest  mark  upon  his  fellow  man ;  whose  influence  is  most  lasting  and 
^cient ;  whose  friendship  is  instinctively  sought,  where  all  others  hav& 
proved  faithless,  is  not  the  man  of  brilliant  parts,  or  flattering  tongue,  or 
^lendid  genius,  or  commanding  power ;  but  he  whose  lucid  candour  ancT 
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inffenuoxiB  tnith  transmit  the  heart's  xe$l  feelings,  pure  and  ^withoat 
refraction.  There  are  other  qualities  which  are  more  showy,  and  other 
traits  that  hare  a  higher  place  in  the  world's  code  of  honour,  bat  none 
wear  better,  or  gather  less  tarnish  by  use,  or  claim  a  deeper  homage  in 
that  silent  reverence  whidi  the  mind  must  pay  to  virtue. — €Hreen  l2woe^ 

aCEir  OUGHT  ALWAYS  TO  FRAY. 

In  this  precept-^to  pray  alwajrs— there  is  nothing  of  exaggeration, 
nothing  commanded  which  may  not  be  fulfilled,  when  we  understand  of 
p^rayer— the  continual  desire  ii  the  eoul  after  Qod !  having,  indeed,  its 
times  of  intensity,  seasons  of  an  intenser  concentration  of  spiritual  life,  but 
not  being  confined  to  those  times;  since  the  whole  life  of  the  faithful 
should  be  in  Origen*s  beautiful  wordis,  "  oncgreat  connected  prayer ; "  or, 
as  Basil  expresses  it,  f'  prayer  should  be  the  salt,  which  is  to  salt  every- 
thing besides.*'  **That  soul,"  says  Donne,  •'that  is  accustomed  to  direct 
herself  to  God  on  every  occasion  ;  that,  as  a  flower  at  sunrising  conceives 
a  sense  of  God  in  every  beam  of  his,  and  spreads  and  dilates  itself  toward 
him,  in  thankfulness,  in  every  small  blessing  that  he  sheds  upon  her ;  that 
soul  who,  whatsoever  string  be  stricken  in  her,  bass  or  treble,  her  high  or 
low  estate,  is  ever  turned  toward  God ; — that  soul  prays  sometimes  when 
she  does  not  know." — Trench, 

THE  GLASS  CHAIR. 

This  was  the  secret  source  of  his  (Rev.  B.  Parson's)  power  over  the  minds 
of  men — it  was  the  confidence  he  inapired-*it  was  the  feeling  that  his 
message  to  him  was  Jio  cunningly  devised  fable.  If  you  would  elecUify  a 
man,  you  must  not  seat  him  on  the  ground  ;  let  him  be  lifted  from  the 
earth ;  let  him  be  seated  in  the  glass  chair  ;  then  from  that  exalted  posi- 
tion he  may  not  only  be  chained  with  electricity,  but  he  may  electrify  you. 
It  is  indispensable,  your  electric  battery  must  not  be  toQ  near  the  e»th. 
Do  you  not  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  sermons  are  so  powerless,  yet 
appia:eutly  so  full  of  power?  Certainly  they  are  eloquent,  they  are 
classical,  they  are  rhetorical ;  they  are  more,  they  are  fall  of  truth,  they 
have  point,  they  have  pertinency,  they  are  stamped  by  every  kind  of 
mental  power, -^  and  yet  they  are  powerless.  You  wonder  that  the  minis- 
ter who  can  sie^  things  so  well,  succeeds  no  better.  How  is  it  ?  I  fear  it 
is  because  he  is  too  near  the  earth — he  is  seated  on  the  earth—and  the 
instincts  of  his  auditors  know  it.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  battery  of 
smfdl  power  removed  from  the  earth  is  really  far  more  effective  than  a 
large  battery  placed  on  the  ground  1— that  simple-hearted  man,  with  scarce 
any  mental  power,  is  more  effective  than  the  Bev.  Cicero  Canning,  because 
the  simple  man's  '^ conversation  is  in  heaven?  **  Ah !  if  you  would  elec* 
trify  men,  you  must  move  from  the  earth,  and  sit  on  your  glass  chsir. 
Personal  holiness — personal  communion  with  God— these  form  the  great 
stairway  to  the  true  pulpit —these  are  the  pedestals  to  the  preacher's  slass 
chair.  Benjamin  Parsons  had  many  qualifications  for  a  powerful  preadier; 
he  was  commanding  in  manner,  eloquent  in  diction ;  had  affluence  of  fiuicy 
when  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  great  power  of  wit,  great  pathc^  con- 
siderable reading  and  learning— energy — faith  in  truth — hati*ea  to  injustice 
— but  beyond  every  other  qualification  was  the  feith  he  inspired  in  his  own 
character  and  personal  holiness.  He  electrified  others  because  himself 
seated  in  the  glass  chair. — Lamps  of  the  Temple, 

LVARKINO  HYMNS. 

As  soon  as  a  little  diild  commences  speaking,  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
teaching  it  the  sweet  simple  hymns  which  devout  hearts  have  composed 
and  compiled  for  ''  the  little  ones  at  home."    They  may  not  now  be  folly 
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viukrstood,  bat  they  will  be  remembered,  and  afSber-yeors  may  prove  their 
benefit.  Any  tmth  is  more  easily  retained,  eepeolHlly  by  children,  when 
aiq>re88ed  in  simple  verse.  What  a  rich  treasury  that  mind  possesses 
which  has  a  memoiy  well  stored  with  scriptural  hynms,  adapted  to  every 
oircnmstance  in  life !  What  ('hristian  would  not  sooner  part  with  his 
earthly  wealth,  than  have  them  all  for  ever  blotted  from  his  heart ) 

When  moumlng  for  a  friend  most  dear,  now  lost  to  us,  how  sweet  to 
hear  the  Saviour  say,— 

'*  When  thro^igh  tiie  deep  waters  I  call  tiiee  to  go. 
The  riTera  of  sprrow  aball  act  orerflow ; 
1  still  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles  to  bless. 
And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress." 

When.-t^e  have  gone  astray  from  God,  and,  forgetful  of  him,  plui^ed  deep 
in  woHdIiness,  how  solemnly  and  alarmingly  falk  on  the  ear  tne  inquiry, — 

'*  Eternity  is  jnst  at  hand  ; 
And  shall  I  waste  my  ebbing  sand. 
And  careless  view  departing  day, 
And  throw  my  inch  of  time  away  ? " 

And  so,  wherever  we  may  be,  and  whatever  our  condition,  these  golden 
lines  will  still  be  with  us,  if  early  planted  in  the  memory,  always  ready 
to  move  the  soul,  to  warn  or  encourage,  to  elevate  and  purify  the  heart. 

A  little  friend  of  mine  dearly  loved  her  hymn-book.  She  gave  her 
beart  to  Jeeun  very  early,  and  soon  he  called  her  home  to  be  for  ever  with 
kna.  The  messenger  came  suddenly,  and  gave  but  a  few  short  days  to 
I«epare  for  her  departure,  and  those  were  days  of  extreme  physical 
suffering.  It  was  a  bright  Christmas  momine  when  her  little  body, 
racked  with  inteosest  pain,  lay  on  its  death-bed.  But  He  to  whom  she 
had  given  all  did  not  forsake  her.  Lifting  her  head  from  its  damp* 
]h11ow,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  white  lips,  she  said  to  one  beside  her, 
''I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  Helen, — 

*'  '  Jesns  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are  ; 
While  on  fait  breast  I  lean  my  head. 

And  breathe  my  life,  out  sweetly  there.*  *' 

The  next  Sabbath  was  indeed  a  happy  new  year  to  little  Martha,  for  it 
dawned  on  her  in  heaven. 

A    RELIOION  OF  MBRE  TASTE. 

There  is  a  class  of  minds  that  contemplate  religion  chiefly  as  a  matter 
of  taste  Poetical  and  imaginative,  they  see  every  thing  through  the 
goklen  base  of  fancy.  They  talk  much  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
appeal  to  the  feeling  of  moral  beauty  as  the  persuasive  to  virtue.  We 
oonfess  the  charm  of  their  writiDgs.  and  linger  over  the  pa^es.  But,  after 
all,  what  do  we  lind  in  their  brilliant  rhapsodies  1  it  is  the  spirit  of 
poetrjr  which  silvers  the  world  with  moonlight, — beautiful,  but  cold^  Such 
levenes  may  &scinate  the  mind  in  its  dreamy  moods ;  but  they  cannot 
eonquer  the  stormy  passions,  nor  subdue  the  terrific  depntvitv  of  a  human 
lonL  It  is  astonishing  how  little  practical  power  a  religion  has,  which 
depends  on  art,  on  painting,  and  music,  and  cathedrals.  Sentiments  of 
beauty  have  their  pla!ce  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  may  attract  to  the 
porch  of  the  temple  ;  but  when  we  enter,  and  become  really  interested, 
these  light  emotions  give  place  to  deeper  feelings.  Then  we  are  not  merely 
creatures  of  taste,  but  guilty  and  wretched  beings,  coming  to  God  for  mercv 
and  salvation.  No  preaching  can  be  reallv  powerful,  which  does  not  touch 
these  mighty  chords  of  the  human  soul.  No  man  ever  preached  with 
mat  effect,  who  did  not  feel  that  religion  was  something  more  than  beau- 
wbl,  and  that  life  was  more  than  a  theatre  for  acting,  or  for  the  display 
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of  sennbility.  No  man  can  preach  with  power,  who  -does  not  feel  that 
existence  is  nuntterablj  solemn  ;  that  it  is  a  {>roha(ion  for  eternity ;  and 
that  he  and  his  hearers  are  passing  together  to  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Nothinff  keeps  the  feicalties  of  man  struDff  to  sach  intense  action,  as  the 
eonyiotion  that  he  mnst  give  a  st^m  and  strict  account  to  his  God, — a 
feeling  sach  as  is  expressed  in  that  sublime  hymn  of  Wesley — 
**A  chaige  to  keep  I  have, 

A  G<S  to  glonfy, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 

SSCBETS. 

Secrets  are  a  veil  behind  which  a  lovely  thing  is  rarely  concealed.  There 
often  lurks  behind  them  what  is  worthy  oi  dislike,  perhaps  yet  oftener  what 
is  worthy  of  blame. 

god's  love  AJn>  TBB  WORLD. 

The  ardent,  loving  breath  of  holy  souls  sits  on  the  proud,  cold  world, 
like  the  evening  glow  on  the  ^aciers  of  the  Alps.  It  adorns  them,  indeed, 
but  does  not  change  them.  Even  the  glaciers  can  blush,  but  only  for  a 
moment.    The  tender  rose-tints  feel  it,  and  hasten  home. 

CONSCIENCE. 

The  consciences  of  men  are  like  the  hills  on  which  the  thunder  of  God 
from  Sinai  resounds  in  thousand-fold  echoes.  The  further  from  Him,  the 
weaker  His  voice. 

oirrs. 

It  is  a  common  vanity  to  boast  of  great  gifts,  and  feel  ashamed  of  little 
ones. 

LOVE  AND  7AITH. 

In  the  soft  gleam  of  prosperity  we  can  love  God,  but  in  the  glow  of 
affliction  we  learn  to  believe  m  him. 

THE  world's  BLOOU. 

The  world  is  like  a  rose  branch ;  when  its  roses  are  wither^— and  how 
soon  is  that ! — its  thorns  still  remain. 

BUFFERING. 

Suffering^is  a  little  chamber— where  the  soul  is  alone  with  the  Lord. 

PRIVATION. 

Men  often  forget  that  many  a  privation  has  a  hidden  joy,  as  the  flower 
blooms  under  a  leaC    Some  things  prosper  most  in  the  Shade. 

OUR  calling. 

Say  not  that  this  calling,  this  sphere  of  action,  whidi  God  has  assigned 
to  you,  is  too  limited  and  unimportant.  God's  wUl  is  the  best  calling,  and 
to  be  faithful  is  the  highest.  God  frequently  attaches  great  blessings  to 
Httle  things.  If  even  your  proud  heart  is  taught  humility  and  resignation, 
could  your  lowly  service  bring  you  a  higher  reward  1 

FRIENDSHIP. 

There  is  no  true  friendship  except  "  in  the  liOrd."  Worldly  bonds  are 
like  too  early  blossoms  in  spring.  The  first  cold  blast,— and  when  does  it 
not  blow  in  this  unloving  world  t — stiffens  l^em  for  ever. 

TRIALS. 

A  great  trial  Is  ever  like  the  Bed  Sea.  The  children  of  Israel  pass 
t]^Bgh  it  dry-shod,  although  death  looks  into  their  hearts  on  sdl  sides,  as 
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with  great  eyes,  from  the  heaped-im  waves.  Nevertheless,  no  evil  destroys 
them  ;  they  reach  their  Canaan.  The  children  of  the  world,  however,  are 
lost  in  it ;  for  their  own  will,  not  God's,  has  led  the  way. 

APFijicnozsr  without  god. 

AfOliction  without  God  often  becomes  in  a  family  the  market-place  of 
all  passions.  O  cross,  what  a  wonderful  sign  ait  thou !  To  some,  thou 
art  as  the  gates  of  hell,  but  thou  conduotest  the  Christian  to  the  joys 
of  heaven. 

MISSIONS. 

Missions  form  the  living  offertory  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  church 
caree  for  the  outcast,  she  cares  for  herself. 

THB  MOON  THROnaH  THB  ACAOIA  TREE. 

The  mild,  soft  light  of  the  moon  is  streaming  out  behind  the  quivering 
leaves  of  the  acacia  tree.  It  so  illuminates  it,  that  I  seem  to  look  upon  a 
burning  thorn-bush  in  the  wilderness.  Such  a  quiet  glorious  scene,  after 
the  wildemess  of  every-day  life,  after  the  wilderness  without,  among  men, 
after  the  wildemess  within,  in  one's  own  heart,  is  as  it  were  a  holy  place, 
from  which  He  speaks  to  us  of  the  land  of  promise,  where  we  shall  enter 
upon  our  rest 

LOWLT  LABOUR. 

To  perform  lowly  labour  is  not  a  mean  thing,  but  it  is  mean  to  consider 
it  sach. 

THE  ONE  CHERISHED  BIN. 

Often,  from  my  windows  on  the  sea-shore,  I  have  observed  a  little  boat  at 
anchor.  Day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  it  is  seen  at  the  same  spot. 
The  tides  ebb  and  flow;  yet  it  scarcely  moves.  While  many  a  gallant 
vessel  spreads  its  sails,  and,  catching  the  favouring  breeze,  has  reached  the 
haven,  this  little  bark  moves  not  from  its  accustomed  spot.  True  it  is,  that 
when  the  tide  rises  it  rises,  and  when  it  ebbs  again  it  sinks,  but  advances 
not  Why  is  this  P  Approach  nearer  and  you  will  see.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  earth  by  one  slender  cord.  There  is  the  secret.  A  cord,  scarcely  visi- 
ble, enchains  it,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  Now,  stationary  Soul,  see  here 
your  state — the  state  of  thousands.  Sablmths  come  and  go,  but  leave  them 
as  before :  ordinances  come  and  go ;  ministers  come  and  go ;  means,  privi- 
leges, sermons,  move  them  not  (yes,  they  move  them — slight  elevation  by  a 
Sabbath  tide,  and  again  they  sink — but  no  real,  onward,  heavenly *bouiid 
movement).  They  are  as  remote  as  ever  from  the  haven  of  rest — this  Sab- 
bath as  the  last,  this  ^ear  as  the  past.  Some  one  sin  enslaves,  enchains  the 
soul,  and  tvill  not  let  it  go.  Some  secret  sin — unseen,  perhaps,  yet  indulge^ 
in-Hchags  down  the  soul,  and  keeps  it  fast  to  the  earth.  If  it  he  so,  snap  it 
asunder — ^make  one  desperate  effort  in  the  strength  of  God.  Take  the 
Bible  as  your  chart,  and  Christ  as  your  pilot,  to  steer  yon  safely  amid  the 
dangerous  rocks ;  and  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  to  fill  out  every  sail, 
and  waft  you  onwards  over  the  ocean  of  life  to  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest. 
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NORTHWICH. 
To  the  Editoe,— Dear  Sir, 

Tou  will  be  glad  to  bear  tbat  since 
my  last  communication  in  the  Ma^- 
sine,  we  bave  bad  a  good  mark  going 
on  in  several  places  in  tbis  circuit, 
and  that  many  sinners  have  been 
converted  from  the  error  of  their 
way.  To  God,  the  living  God,  be  all 
the  praise.  Amen. 

My  purpose  in  writing  at  present, 
however,  is  to  give  you  an  account  of 
our  Missionary  services,  which  I  told 
you  in  my  last  were  yet  to  be  held, 
■and  wbicb  have  far  surpassed  any 
we  have  bad  in  the  same  places 
during  my  three  years'  sojourn  in  this 
circuit. 

Preparatory  sermons  were  preached 
on  the  Sabbath  previous,  vis.  on  the 
10th  of  February,  at  the  following 
places:  Frodsham  in  the  morning, 
and  Helsby  in  the  afternoon,  by  Mr. 
Edgar.  At  HeUby  in  the  morning, 
Kingsley  in  the  afternoon,  and  Froa- 
ebam  in  the  evening,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sellars,  of  Nantwich.  The  congre- 
gations were  exceedingly  lar^'C,  and 
m  the  praver-meeting  after  preaching 
at  Frodsham,  several  souls  found 
peace  through  believing.     Praise  the 

On  the  Monday  evening,  February 
11,  the  Missionary  meeting  was  held 
at  Frodsham.  Mr.  James  Edwards, 
one  of  our  local  preachers,  was  una- 
nimouslv  called  to  the  chair.  After 
«n  excellent  speech  from  the  Chair- 
man, deeply  interesting  speeches  were 
made  by  Messrs.  James  Beard  and 
Richard  Wilson,  also  local  preachers, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sellars,  &c. 
The  Chapel  was  comfortably  filled, 
and  the  collections  more  than  double 
those  of  last  year. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  I2th,  the 
meeting  was  held  at  Helsby;  Mr. 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  Rake  House,  the 
leader  of  our  Society  there,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  After  a  neat 
speech  from  the  Chairman,  he  called 
.upon  the  brethren,  Nimrod  Gardner 
and  Ralph  Ashbrook,  both  on  the 
exhorters*  plan,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Sellars,  &c.,  to  address  the  meeting. 
The  Chapel  was  crowded,  the  speeches 
were  good,  and  the  collections,  inclu- 
ding 12#.  banded  up  by  some  lovely 


little  girls  with  their  cards,  were 
nearly  double  the  amount  collected 
the  year  before.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  the  13th,  the  meeting  was 
held  at  Little  Barrow;  Mr.  Lewis 
again  took  the  chair.  After  reading 
the  second  Psalm,  and  .nmfcing  a 
few  appropriate  remarks,  the  Chair- 
man called  upon  the  brethren  John 
Hackney  and  Joseph  Shalcross,  two 
of  our  local  preachers,  with  Mr. 
Sellars,  &c.,  to  speak.  The  Cbapel 
was  well  filled,  the  speeches  very 
interesting,  and  the  cullections,  in- 
cluding I5«.  3|</.,  collected  hy  brother 
Robert  Jefis,  were  about  a  third  more 
than  the  previous  year. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  Hth, 
the  meeting  was  held  at  Alvanlev ; 
Mr.  Lewis  again  kindly  took  tne 
chair.  The  meeting  was  very  suitably 
addressed  hy  the  Chairman,  the 
brethren  Gardner,  Ashbrook,  Sellars, 
&c.  The  collections  a  little  over  the 
year  before. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  15tb,  the 
meeting  was  held  at  Kingslev.  The 
Chapel  was  crowded.  Mr.  William 
Gibson,  gentleman  farmer  and  local 
preacher  in  the  Old  Connexion,  wss 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chair. 
After  giving  us  a  good  catholic  speech, 
Mr.  Gibson  called  upon  Messrs. 
Joseph  Nixon  and  Henry  Faulkner, 
two  of  our  local  brethren,  with  Mr. 
Sellars,  &c.,  to  speak  to  the  meeting. 
The  addresses  were  lively  and  telling, 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  most 
excellent,  and  the  collections  nearly 
double  those  of  last  jear.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  these  meetings  have 
been  of  a  superior  order,  whether  we 
look  at  the  congregations  gathered, 
the  speeches  delivered,  the  interest 
excited,  or  the  collections  taken. 
May  the  interest  deepen  and  extend 
still  wider,  and  the  prosperity  still 
more  mightily  increase.     Amen. 

On  Sabbath,  February  24th,  a  8e^ 
mon  was  preached  at  Davenhsm. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  Tuesday 
following,  and  was  addressed  by 
the  brethren  Berrington,  Parry,  and 
Edgar.  The  same  Sabbath,  sermons 
were  preached  by  brother  Berrington 
at  Shurlach.  and  on  the  Thursday 
evening  following,  February  28tb, 
the  meeting  was  held.  The  post  of 
Chairman   was   well    sustained  by 
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Mr.  James  Lo^eti^  Wedeyan  local 
preacher,  who  gave  us  a  nice,  cheer- 
Ail  speech,  after  which  the  brethren 
Berrington,  P^rry,  Griffiths,  and 
£dj|^  addreased  the  meeting.  Tiie 
collectiona  were  more  than  double 
those  of  last  year.  On  the  whole  we 
have  done  much  better  this  year  than 
we  did  last  year  in  our  Missionary 
services.  ^  We  increased  our  Mission- 
contributions  last  year  seven  or  ei^ht 
pounds  orer  the  year  before,  but  we 
shall  do  much  better  thin  year,  and 
yet  we  might  do  even  better  still,  if 
we  were  otie  and  all  to  try. 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  good 
work  going  on  so  gloriously  in  so 
many  of  our  circuits,  and  demands 
at  our  hands  devout  thanksgiving  to 
our  God  and  Saviour.  O  may  He 
ride  on  till  a  redeemed  world  is  won 
for  Him  who  trembled,  wept,  and 
bled  for  it.    Amen.       James  Edgar. 

April  11,  185& 


CHELTENHAM. 

To  the  Editor, — Dear  Sir, 

The  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Asso- 
ciation in  Cheltenham,  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  living  in  an  extraordinary 
a|;e,for  events  have  of  late  been  trans- 
piring here  of  a  most  wonderful 
character,  especially  when  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  have  been 
placed  are  considered.  A  few  weeks 
ago  our  society  only  numbered  ten 
members.  For  more  than  two  years 
we  have  been  in  a  declining  condi- 
tion, and  our  circumstances  became 
such,  and  our  congregations  so  small, 
that  we  were  not  only  utterly  unable 
to  support  a  minister,^  but  those  who 
had  left  us  were  looking  on  expecting 
oar  utter  extinction  as  a  society. 
There  being  another  small  society  m 
the  town,  it  was  thought  desirable  for 
our  mutual  benefit  that  we  should 
miite,  and  for  some  time  we  worked 
tolerably  harmonious  together,  till 
our  new  colleagues,  who  numbered 
more  than  ourselves,  thinking  our 
case  hopeless,  resolved,  in  our  absence 
and  without  consulting  us,  to  termi- 
nate the  union:  the  consequence  was, 
we  were  left  with  eight  members  and 
two  local  preachers,  to  do  in  the  best 
manner  we  could.  Previous  to  this 
time  we  were  desirous  to  secure  the 


services  of  a  minister,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Connexional 
Committee  for  Mr.  Newton,  of  Wor- 
cester, with  whose  help  we  had 
occasionally  been  favoured,  and  which 
we  had  reason  to  believe  had.  been 
made  a  blessing  to  the  congregation. 
The  Committee,  however,  were  unable 
to  accede  to  our  request  In  these 
circumstances  we  were  led  to  solicit 
Divine  help,  and  Divine  guidance,  and 
also  to  apply  to  our  Worcester  friends, 
(who  have  always  manifested  the 
greatest  willingness^  to  help  us)  for 
Mr.  New'on's  services  as  often  as 
they  could  possibly  itpare  him.  During 
the  last  two  months  we  have  been 
favoured  with  Mr.  Newtim's  help  ou 
three  Sabbaths.  On  each  occasion  a 
gracious  feeling  has  pervaded  our 
meetings,  several  sinners  have  been 
pricked  to  the  heart  and  led  to  cry 
aloud  for  mercy ;  upwards  often  souls 
have  professed  to  find  peace  throush 
believing  in  Christ  We  have  also  been 
favoured  with  the  efficient  services 
of  Mr.  Moses  Hirst,  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  for  three  or  four  Sabbaths, 
when  sinners  were  awakened  and 
brought  to  God,  and  our  meetings  on 
the  whole  have  been^  such  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  the  Association,  and  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  Cheltenham.  Our  pre- 
sent prospects  are  of  a  most  cheering 
character.  To  God  be  all  the  praise. 
On  Good  Friday,  we  commenced 
our  Chapel  Anniversary  services  with 
a  tea  meeting,  which  was  numer- 
ously attended,  and  of  a  most  spiritual 
and  interesting  character.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  James 
Smith,  S.  Newton,  and  by  Messrs 
Lane,  Russell,  and  Pearce.  During 
the  afternoon  the  friends  presented 
Mr.  Newton  with  a  very  handsome 
reference^  Bible,  as  a  memento  of 
their  having  received  spiritual  good 
from  his  ministry  during  his  visits  to 
Cheltenliam.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, three  sermons  were  preached  by 
the  same  gentleman,  when  the  con- 
gregations were  good  and  the  collec- 
tions liberal :  at  the  prayer-meeting  in 
the  evening  nine  souls  were  crying 
for  mercy.  O  that  all  our  anniver- 
saries were  crowned  with  such  blessed 
results. 

Our  Sunday  school  also  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition;  our  week  even- 
ing services  are  well  attended,  and  of 
a  most  spiritual  character. 
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Our  friends  thanic  God  and  take 
courage,  and  are  Btill  determined  to 
•labour  for  souls.        Henrt  Lane. 


YORK  CIRCUIT. 

PKB8ENTATI0N  07  TBSTIM0KIAL8. 

The  choir  of  the  Weileyan  Associ- 
fttion  Chapel,  Lady  Peckitt's  Yard, 
held  their  annual  tea  meeting,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  when  a  hand- 
some writing-desk,  with  the  necessary 
fittings,  was  presented  to  Mr.  George 
Wray*  of  this  city,  with  the  following 
inscription  engraved  upon  it — 

"  Presented  to  Mr.  George  Wray, 
by  the  singers  and  friends  of  the 
Wesleyan  Association  Chapel,  York, 
as  a  tbken  of  respect  for  his  ^atuitous 
services  rendered  to  the  choir.  March 
25,  1856." 

A  flute,  with  six  silver  keys,  was 
also  presented  to  Mr.  William  Glass, 
for  his  gratuitous  services.  The  pre- 
sentation was  preceded  by  suitable 
remarks  from  tne  Rev.  J.  Handley, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  Messrs. 
Wray  and  Glass,  in  appropriate 
speeches. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  pleasantly  spent  in  performing 
several  pieces  from  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  &c. 

CARLISLE  CIRCUIT. 

We  have  just  been  holding  our 
annual  services  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
this  circuit  On  Sunday,  March  23, 
the  Rev.  R.  Chew,  of  South  Shields, 
preached  two  excellent  sermons  in 
the  Tabernacle,  to  large  and  attentive 
congregations. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  a  tea  meet- 
ing w,as  held  in  the  Athenaeum,  when 
upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  par- 
took of  the  refreshing  beverage. 
Most  of  the  tables  were  gratuitously 
furnished  by  our  friends» 

After  tea,  W.  Browne,  Esq.,  barris- 
ter-at-law,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
able  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Revs.  R.  Shields,  (Primitive  Metho- 
dist), J.  Whitson,  (Evangelical  Union) 
J.  Allen, (VVe8le> an),  B.  A.  Marshall, 
M.A..  (Church  of  England).  W.  A. 
Wrigley,(lndependent),and  R.  Chew. 

During  the  evening,  select  pieces 
were  sung  by  the  choir,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Cockbain,  on  the  organ  re- 
cently removed  from  the  Cathedral 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  ' 


bigbly  interesting,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  all  present. 

This  ancient  city,  so  ricb  in  his- 
torical associations,  has  seldom  i>re- 
sented  a  larger  gathering  on  a  similar 
occasion.  But  it  was  particularly 
refreshing  to  mark  the  liberality, 
un  ity,  and  catholicity  of  spirit  by  which 
the  addresses  were  distinguished. 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  plea- 
sant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  toge- 
ther in  unity  I"  W.  Jombs. 


PENZANCE. 

ASSOCIATION  METHODIST   MISSIOliS. 

The  anniversary  services  commen- 
ced on  Sunday  morning,  20th  inst 
with  an  able  and  appropriate  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter,  for 
some  time  a  missionary  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  Connexional  Editor.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Etheridge, 
Wesleyan  minister,  preacbed;  and, 
in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter, 
again  drew  an  overflowing  and  most 
attentive  audience  to  tne  Parade- 
street  Chapel. 

On  Monday  evening  tbe  usual 
meeting  was  held  in  the  cbanel.  It 
was  well  attended,  the  chapel  being 
comfortably  filled.  Soon  after  seven 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Capt.  Truran, 
of  Madron,  who  introduced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  in  a  plain  but 
verv  excellent  and  trulv  missionarv 
address.  He  observed,  that  althougn 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  undoubt- 
edly the  first  missionaries  to  South 
America  and  other  places,  be  did  not 
consider  that  their  missions  or  their 
fruits  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  He  contrasted  the  first  efforts 
in  the  mission  cause,  made  in  1791, 
when  £13  2s,  5d  only  could  be  collec* 
ted  in  furtherance  of  it,  with  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  1819,  when  Dr.  Carey 
had  translated  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  15  difier- 
ent  languages,  besides  having  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  press  in  six  other  different 
languages,  and  with  the  momentous 
and  satisfactory  results  of  our  own 
day.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
tlie  memory  of  Dr.  Carey,  who  made 
so  many  personal  and  pecuniary  sa- 
crifices for  the  cause,  and  to  Dr. 
Coke,  who  perished  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic — a  voyage  he  had  un* 
dertaken  no  less  than  18  times  in 
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eotoecdon  with  Christian  missions. 
He  answered  the  objection  that  mis- 
sionary efforts,  and  the  sums  expended 
in  consequence  out  of  the  country* 
would  embarrass  us  eventually,  and 
heavily  drain  our  finances ;  instancing 
the  parish  of  St.  Just  as  a  refutation 
of  the  argument.  No  parish  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  said,  had  displayed 
greater  liberality  in  this  cause  tnan 
St.  Just,  but,  in  all  probability,  there 
was  no  parish  that  had  more  oene fit- 
ted by  tne  results  of  recent  discoveries 
in  Australia  and  California — lands 
where  the  Mine-adventurer  had  been 
preceded  by  the  Gospel  pioneer. 
.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rodd,  the  secretary  to 
the  local  society,  read  a  long  and 
ver^  interesting  as  well  as  encou- 
raging Report.  He  specified  eleven 
locjEdities  where  their  missionaries 
were  diligently  employed,  and  gave 
the  following  as  the  contributions 
from  the  Cornish  Circuits  for  the  year 
ending  July  1855 — Camelford,  Wade- 
bridge,  and  Bodmin,  292^  2^.  did. ; 
Helston,  7U.  9&  Sd,  i  Launceston  and 
Stratton,  58^  14«.  9id. ;  Liskeard, 
m\8s.  3d.;  Redruth,  33/.  15^.  7d. ; 
and  Penzance,  18/.  5«.  Id, ;  giving  a 
total  of  524/.  5«.  Id. 

The  Rev.  C.  Edwards,  of  Helston, 
moved — 

*'That  the  Report  now  read  be 
adopted,  and  that  this  meeting  — 
deeoly  impressed  with  the  moral  de- 
graaation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  convinced  that 
the  Gospel  is  the  only  means  ap- 
pointed bv  God  for  the  salvation  of 
man — feels  it  to  be  the  absolute  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  send  it  to  every 
human  being." 

He  referred  to  the  diflference  be- 
tween this  and  last  year's  meeting, 
both  as  to  the  weather  and  the  at- 
tendance, and  the  cheering  influence 
the  improvement  must  exercise  on 
the  proceedings ;  then  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  world,  and  the  suffici- 
ency of  the  Gospel  to  raise  it  from 
wretchedness  to  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness. 

The  Rev.  J.R.  Jenkin,  Baptist  min- 
ister, heartily  sympathised  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  preceding 
speakers,  but  feeling  that  so  many 
gentlemen  stood  around  him  whom 
they  were  most  anxious  to  hear,  he 
would  content  himself  with  briefly  se- 
conding the  resolution,  and  praying 
tbat  God  might  abundantly  bless  this 


cause,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
the  extension  of  his  glory. 

The  Rev.  Corbett  Cooke  moved — 

"  That  the  past  success  with  which 
God  has  crowned  missionary  efforts, 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  declared 
will  of  God,  and  His  promises,  are 
calculated  to  sustain  and  invigorate 
our  hopes,  and  call  for  increased  li  be- 
rality  and  combined  and  persevering 
efforts  to  maintain  and  advance  tlie 
missionary  cause." 

The  reverend  gentleman  observed 
that  this  was  a  very  comprehensive 
resolution,  and  embodied  a  vast  num- 
ber of  very  important  topics,  each 
one  of  which  mighty  be  descanted  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  with 
interest  and  profit,  but  it  would  be 
very  improper  for  him  to  occupy  but 
a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  The  resolution  was  so  com- 
prehensive, and  comprised  so  many 
important  topics,  that  the  difficulty 
was,  to  select  two  or  three  of  the  best. 
He  must  just  touch  upon  two  or  three 
— as  their  late  esteemed  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  used  to  say, 
**  they  must  just  touch  and  goV' 
The  speaker  then  dwelt  briefly,  but 
to  the  purpose,  on  the  great  success 
that  had  attended  these  missions,  the 
marked  evidences  of  God's  blessing, 
their  extent,  the  number  of  faithful 
and  devoted  men  raised  up — a  most 
important  item  in  the  missionary  eco- 
nomy— and  the^  special  instances  of 
God  s  interposition,  among  which  he 
classed  the  Sultan's  recent  firman, 
conceding  certain  privileges  to  Chris- 
tians, ana  abolishing  death  as  the  pu- 
nishment for  the  evangelised  Mano- 
medan. 

The  Rev.  M.  Baxter,  seconded  the 
resolution  in  a  long,  an  interesting, 
and  an  eloquent  speech.  He  dwelt  at 
first  on  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  then  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  among  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  While  it  was  true  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals 
were  under  the  influence  of  false 
reli^ons,  it  was  equally  true  that 
Christianity  had  achieved  mighty 
triumphs.  He  considered  the  state  of 
this  country  two  thousand  years  ago; 
it  was  then  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
of  the  most  degrading  characte  ,  but 
now  was  the  moral  centre  of  civili- 
zation :  this  he  attributed  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel.  He  referred  to 
ancient    Greece    and    Rome,  which 
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countries  bad  been  eiviliied  at  well 
an  our  own  ;  but  their  civilization 
was  without  the  humanising  influence 
which  attends  civilization  under  the 
Gospel.    He  gave  some  interesting 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianitv  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,in  the  W.  Indies, 
and  in  NewZealand— which  only  very 
recently  was  in  a  state  of  cannabalism 
but  was  now  rapidly  ad  vancing  in  civi- 
lization.  He  also  referred  to  America, 
which  150  years  since  was  in  a  barba- 
rous state,  but  was  now  one  of  the 
most  civilized  regions  of  the  earth. 
In  Hindostan  the  Gospel  had  been 
translated,  and  the  light  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  modern  literature,  as  well  as 
revealed  Truth,  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Hindoo  mind,  it  might  be  ex- 
^pected  that  Hinduivm  was  approach- 
ing its  end.  In  drawing  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  world  now  and 
1800  years    since,  he  quoted    from 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Ro- 
man literature,  to  show   what  they 
thought  of  their  times,  and  from  mo* 
dem  authors  to  show  what  the  Gospel 
had  been  instrumental  in  doing  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
world.  Calculating  on  an  advancement 
still  more^  rapid,  ^om  the  progress  of 
Colonisation  by  Christian  nations,  he 
drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  future. 
He  spoke  in  a  humorous  strain  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  English  nation,  con- 
trasted England  and  France — the  sta- 
bility of  the  one,  the  instability  of  the 
other — and  contended    that    all    at- 
tempts to  trace  the  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  anything   but 
its  religion  and  its  love  for  a  pure 
Gospel,   had  proved  a  failure.      He 
spoke  of  the  future— of  the  Ameiican 
people,  of  the  etfects  of  the  Gospel  on 
the  Hottentot  and  Bosje8man,theNew 
Zeaiander  and  the  Austral  and  Afri- 
can negro,  and  argued,  that  if  it  could 
make  such  inroads  on  Indian,  African, 
and  Australasian  Superstition,  it  was 
capable  of  utterly  exterminating  all 
false   religions,  and  of  reigning   in 
final    triumph.      In    conclusion,    he 
referred    to  the    fact   of   Napoleon 
having  drawn    up    a    chart    of   the 
several  countries  whose  subjugation 
he  anticipated,  and  when,  hearing  of 
the  defeat  off  Trafalgar,  he  tore  Eng- 
land from  the  chart,  with  the  excla- 
mation that  **  England  never  can  be 
mine  I"    The  Great  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse, also  possessed  a  chart  of  Em- 


pire, but  he  nevev  tore  Mabonmiedao 
i  urkey  or  Budhist  China,  or  any  other 
country  from  it,  in  despair  of  iiial 
conquest,  but  confidently  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  all  should  be 
subdued  to  his  dominion,  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kemahan  moTed  a 
resolution,  affirming  the  necessity  ctf 
increased  prayer  for  Christian  mis- 
sions, which  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hartley. 

The  Rev.  J.  W,  Gilchrist  nmved, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  officersi 
which,together  with  the  preceding  re- 
solutions,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rodd  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Bev.  M.  Baxter. 
This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Ellery,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  and  singing  aad 
prayer. 

The  collections  were  double  those  of 
last  year,  and  the  services,  we  are 
informed,  have  given  throughout  the 
most  entire  satisfactien  to  their  prin- 
cipal supporters,  and  to  the  many 
friends  connected  with  the  societies. 
Cornuh  **  Telegraph  "  and  "  Gazetuy 

NORTHwiCH  cmcmT. 

PIBST  ANNITEKSART  OF  WITTON-STBBBT 
CHAPEL,  NOBTHWICH. 

To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, 

I  am  happy  to  inform  yotl  that  the 
special  efiorts  made  by  the  society* 
and  friends  of  the  cause  in  this  place, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  on  our 
new  chapel,  were  rewarded  with  such 
success  as  exceeded  our  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

The  Rev.  R.  Eckett  preached  two 
impressive  sermons  on  Sunday  the 
23rd  ult.  to  large  congregations,  which 
were  listened  to  with  evident  interest 
and  marked  attention.  On  Monday 
the  24th,  a  tea-meeting  took  place  in 
the  large  school- room,  which  was  at- 
tended by  at  least  four  hundred  per- 
sons, and  in  the  evening  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  pre- 
sided over  by  our  untiring  friend, 
Richard  Dutton,  Esq.,  of  Stanthorue 
HalL  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  Chairman  ^  with  an  appropriate 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  always  gave  him  (although 
not  belonging  to  our  section  of  the 
Christian  church)  to  render  U!»  every 
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usMtance  in  his  power.  The  Rev. 
R.  Eckett,  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Watt, 
HA.,  Independent  minister,  the  Rev. 
J.  Edgar,  the  Rev.  J.  Parret,  and 
Mewre.  Thompson  and  Riley,  gave 
laitable  addresses. 

In  addition  to  the  ahove,  Mr.  Wm. 
Stubbs'  spacious  rock  salt-mine  was 
illuminated  for  the  inspection  of  visi- 
tor* on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  a  concert  of  sacred  music  from 
the  Messiah  was  given  by  the  choir. 

The  pieces,  "Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Zion/*  and  *•  He  was 
despiaed,"  by  Miss  A.  Mnlyneux  ; 
''Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be 
opened."  and  ^  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet,"  by  Miss  Betsy  Whitehead; 
"  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd," and  **  If  God  be  for  us."  by 
Mifis  C.  Molyneux,  were  pleasingly 
and  effectively  given.  Miss  M.  White- 
head also  sung  in  very  nice  style, 
**  But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in 
hell,*'  and  **I  know  that-  my  Re- 
deemer liveth.**  Mr.  W.  Dignum, 
leader  of  the  choir,  Messrs.  J.  Thorn  p- 
lofi,  jun.,  H.  Bains,  G.  Carte,  and  C 


Lambert,  were  well  received.  Mr. 
Barnby,  professor  of  music,  presided 
at  the  harmonium,  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  jun.,  violin  ;  mr,  W. 
Cross,  violoncello ;  Messrs.  G.  Carter, 
G.  Fr)r«r,  J.  Whitehead,  J.  Fryer, 
J.  Robinson,  &c.  &c. 

The  concert  passed  off  well,  and 
appeared  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  a  large  and  highly  respectable 
audience. 

The  mine  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred persons  made  the  descent. 

You  will  he  glad  to  hear  that  the 
proceeds  amount  to  the  handsome 
sum  of  upwards  of  j£150,  leaving, 
when  all  expenses  are  paid,  £130. 

The  friends  have  laboured  for  this 
result  with  noble  and  untiring  zeal, 
and  our  hearts  are  impressed  with 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  our 
God,  who  has  hitherto  so  signally 
helped  and  prospered  us. 

The  Circuit  generally  is  in  a  pros- 
perous state,  and  sinners  are  seeking 
and  obtaining  the  pardon  of  their 
sins.  W.  H.  Habyst. 


HYMN. 


(For  Family  Worship,) 
0  Lord,  another  day  is  flown, 

And  we,  a  lonely  band. 
Are  met  once  n)ore  btfore  thy  throne, 

To  bless  thy  fostering  hand. 
And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  ours  % 
Thou  wilt,  for  thou  dost  lore  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 
And,  Jesus  !  thou  thy  smiles  wilt  deign, 

As  we  before  thee  pray ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train, 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 
O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part. 

And  let  contention  cease  ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  every  hearty 

Thine  everlasting  peace  I 
Thus  chasten'd,  cleansM,  entirely  thine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led  ; 
The  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 
And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet, 

And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way ; 
Till  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 

The  dawn  of  lasting  day.  M,  JT.  WhiU. 
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POETRY. 

LINES  COMPOSED  ON  A  MISSIONARY  MEEnNG. 


AwD  thmll  benighted  heathen  bend. 
To  worship  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  f 
And  never  know  the  suffering  Friend, 
Who  on  the  cross  their  sins  aton*d  t 

And  shall  we  not  an  effort  make. 
Our  distant  brethren  to  save  t 
And  snatch  them  from  the  yawning  gulph. 
That  lies  beyond  the  silent  grave. 
BotUngworth,  Marek  10, 18M. 


Tea,  if  we  would  our  Saviour  trace, 
And  to  his  mandate  faithful  stand} 
We  must  arise,  and  by  his  grace, 
Proclaim  Him  in  a  far-off  land. 

He  bled  for  us  upon  the  cross. 
And  by  His  blood  he  cleansed  our  dns; 
And  shall  we  not  in  recompense, 
Do  this  in  memory  of  Him. 

William  Btdib. 


THINGS  I  LOVE. 


I LOTB  to  gaxe  on  the  glorious  sea, 
And  hear  the  waves'  sweet  minstrelsy. 
As  they  gently  kiss  the  shell-strewed  shore. 
Or  dash  on  the  rocks  with  thundering  roar. 

I  love  to  look  on  the  silent  star. 
Ever  beholding  me  from  afar, 
Like  a  sentinel  guarding  a  distant  post, 
Like  an  angel  amidst  the  shining  host. 

I  love  to  look  on  the  woodland  green, 
On  meadows,  with  rivers  winding  between* 
On  flre-clad  mountain  and  snowy  height^ 
Gleaming  like  silver  in  morning's  light. 
ManohesUr, 

STANZAS 
How  sweet  are  the  moments  which  memory's 
pen 
Devotes  to  the  time  that  is  past. 
As  we  dwell  on  the  joys  we  may  ne'er  t&ste 
again, 
And  pleasures  too  brilliant  to  last. 

How  sweet  is  the  tear  which  flows  fast  from 
the  eye, 
When  remembrance  awakens  the  mind 
To  the  thought  of  the  friendships  for  ever 
gone  by, 
The  warm,  and  the  firm,  and  the  kind* 

Oh !  suffer  the  tear  in  the  eye  to  appear. 
And  forbid  not  the  stream  to  flow  on  { 

*Tis  the  dew-drop  of  heaven  that  fUls  on  the 
bier 
Of  the  joy  that  is  bright,  but  4s  gono. 

Soohdale, 


I  love  to  gaze  on  tiie  plated  lake 
Receiving  the  snow,  as  flake  by  flake 
It  falls  on  its  surface,  and  sinks  to  its  dfeps, 
As  soft  and  as  gentle  as  infancy  sleqw. 


But  loyelior  far  is  my  Saviour  than  thi 
ather  gen 
the  seas. 


my  Ss 
the  1 


Gather  gems  from  the  mine,  or  pearls  frooi 


All,  all,  are  as  nothing  coiiq;Mtred  withffif 

grace. 
One  smile  of  forgiveness  that  glows  inHii 

face. 

Ht.  TaibaHi 

TO  MEMOBY. 

Tis  a  balm  that  affordeth  a  gentle  reUef 
To  the  heart  ovwburdened  with  woe ; 

And  shalll  forbid  it  to  glisten  with  grief, 
Or  deny  it  permission  to  flow  f 

0 1  ibrbid  it  my  God,  that  my  folly  should 
dare 
What  thy  Providence  wills  to  arraign; 
But  when  sorrow  has  blighted  the  hopes  thst 
were  fair. 
We  may  tMSp  though  we  may  not  eomf/ak. 

Still,  stni  there's  A  hope  Hn  flie  sadneis  of 
woe, 
That  death  cannot  separate  love, 
That  the  spirits  so  closely  united  below. 
Shall  unite  in  the  raptures  above. 

J.C 


THE  VALUE  OF 

**  What  »haU  a  man  gio*  in  exchange 
M  ABK  Heav'n's  choice  boon— the  SOUL— 

Capacious,  deathless,  free) 
Amass  in  one  vast  whole 
All  precious  things  that  be  ; 
Swell  the  amount  till  thought  shall  pall, 
A  Soul  compar'd  tx'anscends  them  all. 

Though  now  imprison'd  here 

Wimin  a  mortal  clod. 
Immensity's  its  sphere. 
Its  life  the  breath  of  Qod, 
Kor  rests  it  till  it  solace  in 
The  fulness  of  iU  Origin. 

Its  value  understood 

Will  never,  never  be, 
Till  the  atoning  blood 
.  Pour'd  out  tfn  Calvary 
Thou  canst  appraise,  and  comprehend 
How  rich  its  nature,— great  its  end. 

Till  thou  canst  poise  the  weight 
Of  bliss  the  soul  can  bear, 
.  Or  tell  bow  dire  iU  fate 
BeltUm, 


THE  SOUI* 

for  his  Mill."— Matt.  zvi.  29, 
Where  all  is  dark  despair, 
EUnuA  bliss,  tXemal  woe, 
Till  then,  its  worth  thou  canst  not  know* 

This  gem  of  gwns  is  thine. 

But  though  of  priceless  cost. 
Its  holiness  divine 
Is  by  transgression  lost ; 
Be  thine  the  object  of  its  Lord, 
That  the  lov'd  image  be  reetor'd. 

But  if  thou  hast  the  grace 

Which  saves  the  soul  alive. 
Then  take  thy  destined  place, 
And  souls  to  rescue  strive ; 
Let  zeal  for  others*  souls  ^ake  known 
The  value  set  upon  ^vbue  own. 

When  first  the  love  of  Christ 
Was  shed  thy  heart  abroad, 
No  languid  toil  suffic'd 
In  labours  for  thy  God ; 
Are  these  less  needed  !—  Souls  less  dear  f 
O  let  that  love  again  appear. 

W.  0.  0. 
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THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

No.  III.  How  ITS  Function  should  bb  Exercised. 
EssBNTiALLT,  the  Pulpit,  always,  sustains  the  same  relation  to  man's 
interests  and  destiny,  but  the  mode  in  which  its  function  is  exercised, 
may  be  varied  to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  the  age.  Thus, 
when  the  evidences  of  religion  are  brought  into  question,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  a  preacher  should  often  exercise  himself  in  defending 
the  outworks  of  Christianity;  and,  in  a  period  of  general  enlightenment 
the  ministrations  of  the  Pulpit  may  very  appropriately  be  distin- 
guished more  eminently  by  the  intellectual  element  than  in  an  age 
of  comparative  darkness.  But  there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the 
Palpit  which  are  demanded  by  all  ages;  by  humanity  in  every 
possible  variety  of  circumstances,  and  nothing  is  more  important  than 
that  the  Christian  teacher  in  adapting  his  ministry  to  paiiicular 
phases  of  society,  should  take  care  that  what  is  essential  has  not  its 
place  usurped  by  what  is  only  of  temporary  interest. 
A  minister  of  the  Gospel  as  it  appears  to  us,  should  evince— 
1.  A  firm  reliance  on  the  Truth  which  he  proclaims.  The  importance 
of  evincing  our  firm  reliance  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  subject-matter 
of  discourse  is  strikingly  evinced  by  an  anecdote  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  first  great  French  Revolution.  An  obscure 
man  rose  up  to  address  the  Convention.  The  presiding  genius  of  that 
Assembly — himself  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  speech  that  ever 
lived — inquired  of  a  friend  the  name  of  the  speaker.  His  friend 
wished  to  know  why  he  put  the  question,  for,  said  he,  he  is  not  9 
remarkable  man,  at  all.  Mirabeau  answered,  "  he  will  yet  act  a  great 
part.  He  speaks  as  one  who  believes  every  syllable  he  utters."  This 
has  always  been  an  element  of  power  with  public  speakers,  and  it 
must  be  peculiarly  so  in  an  age,  which,  like  ours  has  the  utmost 
detestation  of  all  shams  and  make-believe.  Our  readers  will  remember 
t  celebrated  Actor's  reason  for  the  superiority  so  often  claimed  for  the 
Stage  over  the  Pulpit.  It  was  this — the  dramatic  performer  utters 
his  fictions  as  if  they  were  solemn  truths,  but  the  Christian  teacher 
speaks  his  most  solemn  truths  as  if  they  were  known  to  be  fictions. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  the  comedian,  and  by  the  distinguished 
revolutionist  was  the  same:  and  its  adoption  at  the  bar — in  the 
senate — ^and  on  the  stage,  has  always  proved  a  main  element  of  success 
to  the  public  speaker.  But  if  the  mere  simulation  of  reliance  on 
the  truthfulness  of  one's  statements  has  been  so  often  crowned  with 
eminent  success,  what  vastly  greater  results  may  be  expected  from  the 
discourse  of  an  individual  who  relies  in  very  deed  upon  '^the  true 
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sayings  of  God,''  and  trasts  for  the  success  of  his  efforts  on  the 

invincibility  of  the  Truth.     Surely,  if  ever  such  reliance  wasjasti- 

fieJ  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  facts  of  human  experience, 

it  is  in  the  case  of  him  who  ministers  in  holy  things,  and  who  has 

been  assured  by  his  Master  that  His  word  will  not  return  unto  him 

void,  but  ^'  shall  accomplish  that  whereunto  it  is  sent."    It  may  be 

opposed;  it  may  be  enveloped  in  flames  of  fury,  but  it  will  realize 

the  fact  of  Moses'  bush  enveloped  in  flames,  but  yet  unconsumcd.    It 

may  be  assailed  by  every  kind  of  hostility  that  man  or  fiend  can  exert, 

but  it  will  realise,  and  more  than  realise,  the  scene,  in  ancient  fable, 

of  Antaeus  bending  under  the  mighty  grasp  of  Hercules,  yet  rising 

with  new  vigour  every  time  he  touches  the  earth.     The  invincibility 

of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  the  best  established  truths  in  Universal  History. 

It  may  have  yet  to  pass  through  ages  of  conflict ;  it  may  be  assailed 

by  seas  of  opposition,  but  it  will  stand  firmly  in  the  midst  of  all — 

"  As  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 

By  winds  assail  d,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 

Unmov'd  shall  hear  above,  the  tempest  blow, 

And  see  the  watery  mountains  break  below." 

The  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  public  teachers,  is  the  best  entitled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  maxim — **  Truth  is  mighty  and  shall  prevail." 
2.  He  should  do  what  he  can  to  present  this  Truth  in  all  its  spirituaHty, 
and  in  all  its  fulness.  The  Mammon- worshiping  tendencies  of  the  age 
are  matter  of  common  complaint.  Not  only  religionists  of  the  Puri- 
tanical type,  but  even  such  men  as  Carlyle  have  inveighed  against 
this  prevailing  characteristic  of  our  times.  Alas  I  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  complaint.  We  believe,  that  if  search  were  made  into 
^e  records  of  all  times — into  the  public  character  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  in  every  clime,  and  in  every  region  of 
the  globe — it  would  be  found  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  at  the  present  moment,  are  more  ardently  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  gain  than  Society  has  been  at  any  other  time  since 
man  was  first  sent  forth  to  people  the  earth.  It  is  no  doabt 
a  grievous  evil  under  the  sun  that  men,  moved  by  an  all-con- 
suming cupidity,  seek  riches,  and  set  their  hearts  upon  them,  but 
we  do  not  expect  it  will  be  cured  by  Carlyle's  Homilies  on 
** Bipeds  of  Prey,"  and  "the  huge  pulsing,  elephantine-mechanic 
animalism  of  the  Age."  Men  of  this  scliool  may  be  earnest,  and 
even  sincere,  but  in  attempting  to  rear  the  Temple  of  Virtue  without 
the  cement  of  religious  principle,  they  perpetrate  the  same  folly  as 
the  men  of  Babylon,  who,  despising  more  durable  materials,  bnilt 
their  famous  capital  of  clay  hardened  in  the  sun,  which,  after  a  brief 
period  of  glory,  sank  into  a  mass  of  ruins  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  dust  on  which  it  stood.  The  proper  antagonist  d"  the 
worldliness  of  the  age,  must  be  sought  in  tiie  great  spiritual  verities 
of  our  most  holy  religion.  Men  must  be  taught  that  as  mind  is  above 
matter  in  the  scale  of  existence,  so  the  spiritual,  rank  aliove  the 
temporal,  interests  of  being.  "  The  things  that  are  seen  are  tempon^ 
but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.*'  It  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  lead  hia  people  to  regard 
everythkig  earthly  in  the  light  of  eternity.     Henry  MelviSe  ol'ten 
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supplies  fine  examples  of  this  sort.  In  a  discourse,  in  the  Tower  Cha- 
pel, delivered  immediately  after  the  fire,  this  eminent  preacher  said — 
If  we  come  down  upon  any  amongst  yourselves,  who  may  he  actually 
engrossed  with  worldly  ohjects,  and  preach  to  bim,  as  it  were,  from  the 
shroud  and  coffin,  we  undouhtedly  take  the  course  which  after  all  is  most 
efficacious.  It  is  not  that  we  depreciate  the  excellence  of  that  which  he 
prizes, — for  this  might  rouse  his  indignation,  and  lead  him  to  account  ut 
Ignorant  of  that  against  which  we  declaimed :  hut  we  give  him  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  supposition  that  there  u  real  worth  in  the  ohjects  of  his  pur- 
sait,  at  least  we  will  not  inflame  all  his  prejudices  hy  entering  into  dehate 
with  him  on  their  being  unsatisfying  j  we  ply  him  instantly  with  the  fact, 
that "  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,''  that  therefore  they  are  only  temporal 
—temporal  in  respect  to  him,  whatever  they  may  be  in  themselves.  And 
thoagb  he  might  listen  with  a  very  languid  attention,  if  we  attempted  to 
prove  their  dissolution  by  referring  to  some  great  change  which  is  to  pass 
over  the  universe,  ought  ne  not  to  hearken  with  the.  most  excited  and  inte- 
rested feelings,  when  we  press  him  with  the  circumstance  of  his  own  disso- 
lution ?  We  will  not  argue  with  the  sensualist  in  the  midst  of  the  fasci- 
nating objects  wherein  he  delights ;  we  will  not  argue  with  the  miser  while 
the  gold  glitters  and  sparkles  before  him  ;  we  will  not  argue  with  the  phi- 
losopher as  the  broad  arch  of  the  heavens  fixes  his  study ;  but  we  will  argue 
with  them  amid  the  graves  of  a  churchyard,  and  our  reasoning  shall  be  its 
inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks.  Come  with  us  into  the  sacred  inclo- 
8ure,  and  there  learn  feelingly  the  emphasis  of  our  text.  This  tomb^it  is 
tiiat  of  an  opulent  merchant ;  he  made  his  thousands  and  then  could  carry 
away  with  him  nothing  of  all  he  had  accumulated.  Yonder  proud  marble- 
it  marks  the  resting-place  of  one  who  attained  high  rank ;  he  wore  stars  and 
ribbons — and  then  left  them  for  a  winding-sheet.  Beneath  your  feet  is  the 
dost  of  a  voluptuary ;  he  thought  nothing  worth  living  for  but  pleasure,  he 
took  his  fill — and  was  then  stripped  of  every  power  of  enjoyment.  This 
stoot;  covers  a  man  of  science ;  he  delighted  in  searching  after  knowledge, 
the  planets  were  his  companions,  the  mysteries  of  nature  were  his  pastime  ; 
and  having  stored  his  mind  with  varied  erudition — ^he  was  hurried  into  a 
world  of  which  he  had  gained  no  intelligence.  Tread  lightly  on  that  turf; 
—something  like  homag^e  is  due  even  to  the  dust  of  what  once  was  l6vely 
and  virtuous ;  it  is  the  idol  of  parents  over  whom  that  grass  grows,  and  she 
was  all  that  parents'  hearts  could  wish — a  vision  of  the  morning,  radiant 
and  formed  to  shed  blessings  on  all  around ;  the  parents  garnered  up  their 
souls  in  her,  she  was  their  all,  their  idol ;  they  never  seemed  to  think  that 
she  could  die, — ^but  the  Spoiler  came,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  childless. 
We  need  not  continue  our  progress  through  the  melancholy  spot;— but  will 
any  of  you  go  away  from  the  churchyard,  unimpressed  with  the  feeling  that 
all  created  good  can  be  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  time,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
not  the  good  which  should  engage  the  afiections  of  creatures  appointed  for 
immortality  ?  Knowing,  as  ye  must  know,  that  what  has  happened  to  those 
whose  epitaphs  ye  have  been  reading,  must  ere  long  happen  to  yourselves ; 
will  ye  turn  to  the  pursuit  of  money,  or  of  pleasure,  or  of  science,  or  of 
bonoar,  just  as  though  ye  had  no  demonstration  that  the  world  passet^  away, 
and  the  fashion  thereof.  Will  ye  not  rather,  though  ye  may  not  have  been 
tffected  as  the  vision  was  before  you,  of  the  pillars  of  the  universe  tottering, 
tnd  the  terrific  fiame  wrapping  up  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — will  ye  not 
itther  withdraw  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  not  merely  confessing  that 
"all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,"  but  drawing  from  it  in  your  very 
bearts  the  inference,  "  what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  m  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness  ?" 

In  this  single  passage  from  Henry  Melville,  our  readers  will  find  more 
io  curb  a  worldly  spirit  thaa  in  whole  volumes  of  vituperation  from 
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men  who  seek  to  extingiiiBh  the  selfishness  of  the  age  bj  inyectiTe 
or  by  sneers.  This  popular  teacher  has  been  instructed  in  a  higher 
schooL  His  instructions  have  been  caught  from  the  lips  of  Him 
who  said,  as  Campbell  renders  it,  "  Amass  not  for  yourselves  trea- 
sure upon  the  earth,  where  moths  and  rust  maj  eonsume  it,  or  thieves 
breaking  in  maj  steal  it.  But  provide  for  yourselves  treasure  in 
heaven,  where  are  neither  moth  nor  rust  to  consume  it,  nor  thieves 
to  break  in  and  steal  it.  For  where  jour  treasure  is,  jour  heart  will 
also  be." 

But  if  a  full  presentation  of  spiritual  truth  be  necessary  to  coun- 
teract the  worldliness  of  the  age,  it  is  equally  indispensable  to  it  in 
another  aspect.  As  in  matters  of  dress,  so  with  respect  to  public 
teaching,  the  age  evinces  a  devouring  passion  for  Novelties.  It  utters 
in  sober  earnest  what  the  poet  said  in  raillery : 

**  Variety  *8  the  very  spioe  of  life, 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavomr.    We  have  run 
Through  every  ehange  that  Fancy  at  the  loom 
Exhausted,  has  had  genivs  to  supply ; 
And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 
A  real  elegance,  a  little  used, 
For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise." 

Instead  of  seeking  to  gratify  the  public  taste  by  introducing  into 
the  Pulpit  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  topics,  the  Christian  minister  must 
go  direct  to  the  spiritual  treasury  of  the  Wwd  of  God.     Here  he 
will  find  Truth  in  its  largest  proportions,  and  in  endless  variety; 
truths  of  type  and  of  antitype ;  truths  of  prophecy  and  of  history ; 
truths  of  doctrine  and  of  precept ;  truths  adapted  to  fill  the  whole 
sphere  of  man's  vision  in  the  present  state,  and  to  foreshadow  to  him 
clearer  vision  and  brighter  scenes  in  a  happier  world.     He  has  no 
need  to  rack  his  invention  for  new  themes,  the  old  themes  of  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  will  supply  him  with  endless  variety.    We 
are  here  reminded  of  an  ordination  anecdote  well  adapted  to  illustrate 
the  subject.     A  good  man,  at  his  ordination,  when  called  upon  to 
state  what  he  would  do  and  teach  among  his  people,  said,  **  I  shall 
have  to  preach  thrice  on  every  Sabbath  <fiy«     My  morning  discourse 
will  be  on  *  Christ  crucified.'     As  I  know  you  love  variety,  xdl^  after- 
noon discourse  will  be  on  *  Christ  crucified.'     And  as  I  know  you 
will  still  want  variety,  I  shall,  in  the  evening,  preach  on  '  Christ  cru- 
cified.'    As  you  have  village  stations  around  you,  where  I  shall  have 
to  preach  twice  a  week  besides,  I  shall  preach  each  time  *  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified.' "  The  good  man  thought,  that  in  the  Gospel,  which, 
we  presume,  is  what  was  meant  by  the  formula,  **  Christ  crucified," 
he  would  find  inexhaustible  riches, — treasures  in   endless  vamt^. 
He   was   right.       The  truth   as  it  is  in  Jesus,  comprises  themes 
which  will  never  wear  thread-bare.    Let  a  minister  hold  to  these,  and 
his  ministrations  will  ever  have  the  charm  of  freshness ;  let  him 
neglect  these,  and  no  matter  how   commanding   his  elocution,  no 
matter  how  powerful  may  be  his   understanding — ^how  fertile  his 
imagination— or  how  nicely  adjusted  and  finely  developed  may  be  his 
other  faculties,  his  efibrts  will  prove  abortive — utterly  abortive— » 
far  as  the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  concerned.    No 
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matter  how  great  may  be  his  mastery  over  the  various  themes  on 
wbich  he  discourses ;  what  floods  of  light  he  may  throw  round  the 
various  topics ;  how  skilfully  he  may  decorate  the  coldest  abstractions 
in  all  the  glowing  hues  of  fancy,  and  make  his  eloquence  to  fall 
on  the  mind  as  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  tender  herb— his 
labours,  for  all  spiritual  objects,  will  prove  nnavailing,  until  he 
draws  his  weapons  from  the  armoury  of  Heaven.  Until  then,  his 
darts,  like  Hector's  lance  in  the  Iliad,  however  swiftly  winged, 
will  prove  powerless,  and,  be  turned  back  from  the  bosom  of  the  foe, 
only  to  fall  harmlessly  at  their  great  Master's  feet.  Leviathan  is  in- 
vulnerable to  all  weapons,  except  those  of  celestial  temper. 

The  Bible,  only,  may  be  taken  as  the  text-book  of  the  Christian 
minister.  It,  alone,  will  serve  him  in  every  emergency,  with  a  doc- 
rine  full,  pure,  perfect,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  without  de- 
basing its  spirit,  from  which  nothing  taken  away  without  impairing  its 
proportions  :  "  a  doctrine  combining  the  sobriety  of  truth  with  more 
than  the  grandeur  of  fiction,  and  connected  with  issues  which,  by  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  inference,  are  of  infinite  moment."  The  idea 
of  an  infinitely  glorious  Being  enthroned  at  the  summit  of  universal 
existence — of  his  adorable  Son  coming  down  from  Heaven  to  work 
out  the  means  of  Man's  recovery  from  the  ruins  of  the  Fall — the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  Divine  Government — the  facts  of  the  Incar- 
fisdon — the  Death — the  Resurrection — the  Ascension  and  the  Inter- 
cession of  the  great  Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant,  with  numberless 
subordinate  truths  in  the  system  of  Bevelation,  supply  matter  on 
which  the  intellect  of  man  may  expatiate  for  ever,  and  for  ever  find 
new  ground  for  wonder  and  adoration.  He,  therefore,  who  sedu- 
k>nsly  lays  these  treasures  under  tribute  in  his  public  ministrations, 
will  leave  his  people  no  reason  to  complain,  either  of  want  of  variety 
or  of  fulness.  He  will  prove  himself  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth."  His  ministra- 
tions extending  to  the  whole  range  of  the  inspired  writings,  his  people 
will  receive  "  meat  in  due  season."  He  will  not  dwell  on  the  Facts 
of  Scripture  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Doctrines ;  nor  on  the  Doc- 
trines to  the  exclusion  of  the  Precepts.  He  will  not  labour  to  deve- 
lop the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  heart ;  he  will  not  cultivate  the 
affections  to  the  neglect  of  the  understanding.  As  the  heart  and  mind 
combine  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect  man^  so  he  will  sedulously  seek 
in  the  granary  of  God  the  spiritual  food  suited  to  both.  He  will 
realise  the  ideal  of  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  succeeds  in  thus  supplying  the  people  of  his  charge 
with  those  elements  of  truth  which  are  indispensable  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  virtues,  and  the  development  of  the  graces,  of  the 
perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  next  particular  to  which  we  would  invite  attention  in  treating 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  function  of  the  Pnlpit  should  be  exercised,  is — 

3.  The  Adaptation  of  Ministerial  Effort  to  the  great  Objects  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  Nothing  more  strikingly  characterises  the  age 
we  live  in,  than  the  immense  development  it  has  given  to  the  principle 
of  adaptation.  It  fixes  on  an  end,  and  then  subordinates  the  elements 
of  Nature  and  the  resources  of  art  to  its  attainment.     Science  no 
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longer  miDisters  merelj  to  tke  pleasures  of  those  who  are  initiated 
into  its  mjsterieSy  but  bj  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life  promotes 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  in  generaL  The  observation  applies,  with 
equal  force,  to  the  bearing  of  one  science  on  another,  llie  sciences 
are  made  to  throw  light  on  one  another,  and  the  advancement  of  one 
science  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  general ;  the 
system  of  knowledge  consists  of  truths  which  bear  mutual  relations  to 
each  other.  Thus  botany,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  even  astronomy  are  found  to  aid  and  illustrate  geological  inquiries. 
Nay  more,  no  man  is  qualified,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  to  prose* 
cute  such  inquiries,  unless  he  have  some  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 
Now  the  noblest  application  of  general  knowledge  is  to  the  iUustraticm 
and  confirmation  of  revealed  truth.  An  enlightened  minister  wiU 
adapt  himself  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  in  ms^ing  all  his  acquire- 
ments tributary  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  high  vocation.  When  he 
commences  the  preparation  of  a  discourse  he  will  determine  on  some 
specific  end  to  be  accomplished ;  some  particular  class  of  impressions 
to  be  made  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  the  cogi^- 
tion  of  every  thought  he  will  keep  this  end  in  view ;  and  for  its  attain- 
ment he  will  conscientiously  lay  all  his  resources  under  contribution. 
Does  he  reason  ?  Does  he  expostulate  ?  Does  he  lift  up  a  warning 
voice?  Does  he  utter  the  language  of  impassioned  appeal? — It  is 
always  with  a  great  and  specific  object.  This  is  the  method,  which 
in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  leads  to  eminence,  and  all  experience 
shows  that  in  proportion  to  the  energy  with  which  individuals  pursue 
this  method  is  the  eminence  to  which  they  rise.  The  rule  is  general;  it 
applies  to  all  the  pursuits  in  which  man  can  be  engaged.  The  exercise 
of  the  function  of  the  Pulpit  is  no  exception  to  its  application.  The 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  expected  most  abundantly  to  aid  those,  who  most 
sedulously  exert  themselves  to  do  what  is  in  their  own  power  in  their 
great  work.  Accordingly,  the  men  who  have  been  most  successful  m 
the  Pulpit,  whose  labours  have  been  most  owned  of  God,  have  made 
the  ministration  of  the  truth  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  Th^ 
have  fixed  on  a  great  object  to  be  accomplised — they  have  made  every 
preparation  that  men  could  make — and  they  have  implicitly  relied  on 
the  truth  and  on  the  promise  of  God  for  success.  Cecil,  alluding  to 
this  concentration  of  a  minister's  resourees  and  efforts  towards  one 
great  end,  has  said  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  '*  Hell  is  before  me,  aod 
thousands  of  souls  shut  up  there  in  everlasting  agonies — Jesus  Christ 
stands  forth  to  save  men  from  rushing  into  the  bottomless  abyss;  He 
sends  me  to  proclaim  His  ability  and  His  love ;  I  want  no  other  ideal 
Every  other  idea  is  contemptible  I  Every  other  idea  is  a  grand 
impertinence !" 

No  one  will  suppose  from  what  we  have  said,*  that  we  think  there 
should  be  anything  like  uniformity  in  the  atyle^  or  even  in  the  suhjictt 
of  our  Pulpit  ministrations.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of 
adaptation,  well  worked  out,  will  involve  as  much  of  variety  in  the 
means,  as  there  is  variety  in  the  mental  et^tue  and  moral  habits  of  the 
people.      Hall,  the  most  eminent  preacher  of  modern  times,  has 

*  The  substance  of  these  Papers  was  delivered  to  a  Meeting  of  Preachers 
and  Leaders  iu  London,  and  has  been  published  at  their  request.— iioiTOS^ 
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placed  this  in  a  striking  light,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  his 
'^^leouragements  and  Discouragements  of  the  Christian  Minister." 
We  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the  observations  of  this  most 
&iished  writer  in  this  place  ;  he  says — 

A  different  set  of  truths,  a  different  mode  of  address  is  requisite  to 
rouse  the  careless,  to  beat  down  the  arrogance  of  a  self-justify iug  spirit, 
from  what  is  necessary  to  comfort  the  humble  and  contrite  in  heart ;  noi^ 
is  it  easy  to  say  which  we  should  most  auxiou8iy  guard  against,  the  in« 
fosioa  of  a  false  peace,  or  inflaming  the  \?ouuds  which  we  ought  to  heal. 
A  loose  and  indiscriminate  manner  of  applying  the  threatenings  and  pro* 
mises  of  the  Gospel,  is  ill-judged  and  pernicious ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  effectual  method  of  depriving  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit 
of  its  edge,  than  adopting  that  lax  genei-ality  of  representation,  which 
Itaves  its  hearer  nothing  to  apply,  presents  no  incentive  to  self-ezamina- 
tioD,  and  besides  its  utter  inefacieucy,  disgusts,  by  the  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  or  the  disregard  of  its  best  interests,  it  in&Mibiy  betrays.  W  ith^ 
oat  descending  to  such  a  minute  specification  of  circumstances,  as  shall 
nake  onr  addresses  personal,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  be  charac« 
teristic,  that  the  conscience  of  the  audience  may  feel  the  hand  of  the 
preacher  8earching  it,  and  every  individual  know  where  to  class  himself. 
The  pr  acher  who  aims  at  doing  good  will  endeavour  above  all  things,  to 
insulate  his  hearers,  to  place  each  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  impossible 
kft  him  to  escape  by  losing  himself  in  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  attention,  excited  by  the  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect 
of  nature,  the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  and  the  last  trump,  will  have 
no  ether  effect  than  to  cause  the  reflection  of  the  sinner  to  return  with  a 
more  overwhelming  tide  on  his  own  character,  his  sentence,  his  unchang- 
i^  destiny ;  and  amid  the  innumerable  millions  who  surround  him,  ho 
wiU  mourn  apart.  It  is  thus  the  Christian  minister  should  endeavour  to 
prepare  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  hia 
readers  on  himself. 

To  men  of  different  castes  and  complexions,  it  is  obvious,  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  the  method  of  appeal 
i«  requisite.  Some  are  only  capable  of  digesting  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  on  whom  it  is  necessary  often  to  inculcate  the  same  lessons 
with  the  reiteration  of  parental  solicitude ;  there  are  others  of  a  wider 
{^p  of  comprehension,  who  must  be  indulged  with  an  ample  variety, 
and  to  whom  views  religion  less  obvious,  less  obstrusive,  and  demand- 
ioff  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding  are  peculiarljr  adap- 
ted. Some  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  every  subject  in  a  light  so 
cool  and  argumentative,  that  they  are  not  easily  impressed  with  any 
thing  which  is  not  presented  in  the  garb  of  reasoning ;  nor  apt,  though 
film  believers  ia  revelation,  to  be  strongly  moved  by  naked  assertions,  even 
from  that  quarter.  There  are  others  of  a  softer  temperament,  who  are  more 
easily  won  by  tender  strokes  of  pathos.  Minds  of  an  obdurate  make,  and 
whici  have  been  rendered  callous  by  long  habits  of  vice,  must  be  appalled 
and  subdued  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;  while  others  are  capable  of  being 
iravon  with  the  cords  of  Utve,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  man.  Some  we  must  save 
^h  fear,  plucking  them  out  of  the  fire  ;  on  others  we  must  have  compassion, 
fnafdng  a  difference.  You  vrill  recollect  that  He  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  mild,  gentle,  insinuating  in  his  addresses,  to  the  multitude,  leservcd 
the  thunder  of  his  denunciations  for  sanctimonious  hypocrites.  In  this  part 
«f  our  ministerial  function,  we  shall  do  well  to  imitate  Sr,  Paul,  who  be- 
came <*  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  win  some ;  "  combining,  in 
his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  utmost  simplicity  of  intention  with 
the  utmost  versatility  of  address. 

That  simplicity  of  intention,  combined  with  great  versatility  of  re- 
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Boaroes,  which  Hall  so  much  admired,  has  been  more  strikinglj  exem- 
plified, we  beHeve,  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Methodist  Pulpit — with 
all  its  defects, — than  in  those  of  any  other,  in  modern  times.  And 
this,  we  belieye,  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  its  success.  The  late 
William  Dawson  was  a  singular  example  of  the  power  of  adaptation, 
under  God,  to  bring  the  truth  so  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
as  oftentimes  to  insulate  him,  as  it  were,  from  every  other  creature 
in  the  Universe ; — as  to  cause  him  to  become  absorbed,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  moral  condition.  His  hearers 
could  think  of  nothing  but  themseves,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  a  God  who  looketh  not  on  sin  with  the  least  degree  of  allow- 
ance. The  author  of  "  Lamps  of  the  Temple,"  tells  a  characteristic 
anecdote  of  a  pedlar,  who,  when  Dawson  was  preaching  from  the  text, 
"Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,"  pressed 
through  the  crowd  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  gave  up  his  measure. 
"  Break  it,  sir,"  said  he,  "  break  it ;  it  was  short."  To  his  imagination 
and  conscience  all  the  sermon  appeared  levelled  at  him  as  if  there 
was  no  other  being  present  Dawson's  manner  might  not  be  suited 
to  the  intellectual  habits  of  all  kinds  of  hearers.  Certainly  not  to 
such  as  had  much  of  mental  culture,  but  bis  ministrations  were  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  arouse  the  careless  to  thoughtfulness,  and  alarm 
the  guilty  against  the  coming  storm.  He  turned  the  Pulpit  to  its 
main  use.  And  what  is  that  use  ?  To  enlighten  and  to  warn.  As 
the  foreland  on  a  rocky  shore  is  the  spot  selected  for  the  constructioo 
of  a  light- house,  designed  to  guard  a  perilous  navigation,  so  the 
Pulpit  has  been  appointed  by  God  as  the  place  whence  Truth  is  to 
shed  its  rays  on  the  troubled  sea  of  life  with  the  double  purpose 
of  warning  the  benighted  mariner  of  the  shoals,  quicksands  and  rocks 
around  him,  and  of  guiding  him  into  a  safe  anchorage,  preparatory  to 
his  entrance  into  the  haven  of  eternal  security. 

But  much  as  Dawson  and  the  men  of  his  class  deserve  to  be  hon- 
oured by  the  Church,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen  require  broader  views  of  evangelical  truth  than  have 
ordinarily  been  supplied  heretofore.  There  should  also  be  the  frequent 
presentation  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  in  such  a  form,  as 
to  meet  the  new  objections  which  are  constantly  rising  up  against  the 
Truth.  If  we  would  command  ihe  faith  of  men,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  satisfy  their  reason.  In  the  early  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment, religious  teaching  is  received  much  more  implicitly  than  when 
society  is  more  advanced.  The  disciples  of  the  Druids,  at  the  origin 
of  British  history,  were  not  permitted  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  inquiry: 
those  of  Pythagoras  were  placed  under  similar  restraints  in  the  early 
days  of  ancient  Greece,  but  as  cultivation  progressed,  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry was  developed,  and  in  a  later  age  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  la- 
boured greatly  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  his  disciples.  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  in  this  country  must  not  suppose  his  obligations,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  immortal  Greek.  If 
Paul  found  it  necessary  to  reason  with  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philo- 
sophers, as  well  as  with  "  Felix  and  Drusilla,"  in  the  first  century, 
there  is  greater  occasion  for  us  to  do  so  in  the  nineteenth.  The 
Pulpit  must  be  made  to  quadrate  with  the  mighty  developments  of 
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tlie  age,  in  other  departments  or  its  occupants,  we  fear,  will  soon  find 
that  the  moral  influence  of  their  teaching  is  shrunk  into  the  same 
narrow  bounds  as  their  understandings  and  sympathies.  We  have 
sometimes  seen  a  man  in  office  who  could  not  fill  his  station,  and 
then  the  robes  of  office  hung  loosely  on  him  as  the  raiment  of  a 
giant  on  the  limbs  of  a  dwarf.  The  office  was  degraded  by  such  a 
eonnection,  and  its  influence  lost  on  the  community.  Incongruities, 
offensive  everywhere,  are  infinitely  most  offensive  in  sacred  things. 


MINISTERIAL  SUCCESS. 

In  what  does  ministerial  success  consist?  ITiat  we  may  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  purposes  for  which, 
in  relation  to  mankind,  the  Christian  ministry  has  been  instituted,— the 
purity  of  the  church,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Paul,  referring  to  the  gifts  which 
the  Saviour  has  bestowed  upon  his  servants  "  for  the  work  of  the  ministry," 
intimates  that  they  are  intended,  "  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  Man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ ;"  and  elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  called 
"  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified."  These  are  the  sublime 
ohjects  at  which  ministers  should  aim,  and  in  the  degree  that  they  are 
realized  their  labours  are  blessed  with  success. 

For  the  success  of  the  ministry  every  wise  and  desirable  provision  has 
heen  made  by  Him  who  has  called  it  into  existence.  Having  shed  His 
Wood  as  the  grand  expedient  by  which  guilty  men  might  be  pardoned 
without  neglecting  the  claims  of  Divine  justice,  or  violating  those  principles 
of  moral  government  on  which  the  order  of  the  universe  depends  ;  He  has 
commissioned  His  servants  to  proclaim  the  joyful  intelligence  to  all  to 
whom  they  have  access ;  and  that  men  might  be  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  mercy  thus  secured  and  offered.  He  has  sent  His  Spirit  to 
convince  them  "  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  For  the 
accomplishment  of  His  benevolent  designs,  He  has  done  all  that  He  could 
do  consistently  with  the  character  of  men  as  free  agents.  The  esi^l^lish- 
ment  of  a  system  which,  by  destroying  man's  freedom,  should  have  coiii? 
pelled  him  to  accept  the  message  of  forgiveness,  would  have  been  to  make 
nim  a  mere  machine,  a  creature  incapacitated  for  the  practice  of  either 
virtue  or  vice.  Without  moral  freedom  there  can  be  no  intelligent  obedi- 
ence, no  grateful  praise,  and  from  a  world  destitute  of  this,  no  "  offering  in 
righteousness  *'  could  be  presented  to  the  Great  Kuler  of  the  uniy6rse. 

That  power  denied,  men,  angels,  were  no  more 
But  passive  engines,  Toid  of  praise  or  blame. 

That  the  success  of  the  ministry  is  infinitely  desirable  will  be  questioned 
by  none  who  have  correct  views  of  the  fallen  condition  of  humanity,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  truth  to  enlighten,  elevate,  and  sanctify  it.  Tiie  hope 
of  success  is  the  great  moving  principle  by  which  men  are  actuated  in  the 
the  various  departments  of  stcular  enterprise.  The  warrior  who  seeks 
"  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ; "  the  merchant  who  em- 
barks his  capital  in  some  promising,  but  it  may  be  ruinous,  speculation  ; 
and  the  philosopher  who  with  untiring  ardour,  labours  to  make  nature 
give  up  her  secrets  ;  are  all  prompted  by  the  hope  of  realizing  the  visions 
m  which  they  indulge.  But  what  is  success  in  even  the  most  laudable  of 
these  undertakings,  when  compared  with  the  results  contemplated  in  the 
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preaching  of  the  *^  everlastiog  Gospel  ^  1  These  iDTolve  the  bonoor  ftod 
satisfaction  of  that  Saviour  who  '*  trod  the  wine-press ''  amid  the  solitudes 
of  Gethsemane,  and  expired  under  the  inconceivable  horrors  of  Calvary, 
that  He  might  "  see  the  travail  of  His  soul " ;  the  purity  of  that  church 
which  He  loved  and  for  which  Be  gave  himself;  and  the  salvation  of 
those  guilty  and  deathless  spirits  of  untold  value  for  whom  He  shed  His 
blood.  Just  in  the  proportion  that  the  ministry  succeeds  will  men  indivi- 
dually be  benefitted  and  society  generally  be  improved.  Let  the  truth 
vhich  it  holds  forth  universally  prevail ;  then  **  the  golden  afire  **  will 
become  a  reality,  and  the  glowing  visions  of  prophecy,  over  which  we  have 
so  often  lingered  with  ardent  desires  for  their  fulfilment,  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  facU  which  every  where  present  themselves.  Idolatry  will  vanish, 
intemperance  will  disappear,  war  will  become  impossible,  and  oppression 
will  be  no  more.  Intelligence,  sobriety,  brotherhood,  and  liberty,  will  be 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  regenerated  humanity ;  and  the  universe 
will  be  a  vast  temple  vocal  with  its  Maker's  praise.  **  Joy  and  gladness 
4shall  be  found  therein,  tlianksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody.^* 

One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  us  ?^ 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  «ach  other,  and  the  mountain. tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy; 
'Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round  I 

To  bring  about  this  blessed  consummation,  to  the  utmost  amonnt  of  bui 
ability,  is  the  vocation  of  every  Christian  minister.    To  this  his  studies, 
his  prayers,  and  his  public  efforts,  should  all  be  directed.    It  is  for  thia 
that  he  has  been  put  into  the  ministry,  and  for  him  to  aim  at  any  object 
less  noble  is  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Christ  and  His  church. 
In  whatever  undertakings  he  engages  he  should  remember  that  he  is  a' 
minister  of  Christ,  and  ail  shoulcf  hd  made  subservient  to  the  extension  of 
his  Master^s  cause.    He,  however,  should  not  be  left  to  work  alone.    A 
conscientious  minister,  especially  in  those  seasons  when  little  good  appears 
to  be  done  by  his  labours, —is  often  the  subject  of  emotions  which  make 
his  work  a  burden  to  his  soul ;  so  that  he  needs  the  sympathies  and 
prayers  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  Christian  fellowship.    UiB 
reputation    should  be    dear  to  them  ;    in   their  different   spheres  they 
should  be  workers  together  with  him  in  seeking  the  triumph  of  the  truth  ; 
and  with  him  they  should  habitually,  earnestly,  and  fervently,  send  up  the 
heaven- taui^ht    prayer ;    **  Thy    kingdom  come."      "  Prayer,'*   cays   the 
Psalmist,  in  allusion  to  the  Messiah's  sway,  *^  shall  be  mtide  for  him  con- 
tinually," and,  when  this  prediction  is  verified  throughout  the  nnivereal 
church,  "  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  His  glory."    But  however 
desirable  success  may  be,  and  however  zealously  the  Christian  minister 
luay  strive  to  secure  it,  he  cannot  always  command  it.    He  has  to  deal 
with  men  who  have  the  power  of  choice,  v/hom  he  cannot  compel  to  receive 
his  message,  and  who,  prompted  by  the  evil  bias  of  their  Mien  nature, 
frequently  reject  that  truth  which  teaches  them  "  to  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly,  in  this  present  evil  world."    This  result  was  foreseen  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  hence  the  enquiry  of  Isaiah,  "  Who  hath  believed 
our  report  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ] "    How  often 
has  this  been  the  language  of  God's  faithful  servants  as,  with  wearied 
bodies  and  saddened  hearts,  they  have  returned  from  the  scene  of  their 
pious  toils  !     It  is  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  their  iaith  is 
most  severely  tried.     To  be  "  in  labours  more  abundant "  when  the  heav- 
ing bosom,  the  starting  tear,  the  cry  for  mercy,  and  the  song  of  the  new- 
born soul,  show  that  the  word  is  producing  its  intended  results,  is  an  easy 
aud  a  delightful  task ;  but  when  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  passes  Jiway  and 
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BO  saving  effscts  appear,  then  the  work  of  the  ministry  becomes  empha- 
ticaUy'^the  barden  of  the  Iiord"  ;  a  burden  from  which  those  who  are 
<^ed  to  bear  it  would  sometimes  shrink  were  it  not  for  the  promised 
grace  of  Him  whose  '^  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  As  a  general 
principle,  doubtless,  the  success  of  a  minister  depends  greatlj  upon  his 
personal  piety  and  his  devotedness  to  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken ; 
bat  that  the  measure  of  success  with  which  he  is  favoured  is  always  in 
jHToponion  to  his  faithfulness,  we  think  exceedingly  questionable.    The 
history  of  the  church  presents  instances  in  which  men  of  superior  piety 
and  talents,  have  seen  fewer  immediate  results  connected  with  their  labours 
than  others  much  their  inferiors.    Sometimes  the  success  which  is  the 
most  apparent  is  the  less  real,  and,  at  others,  the  seed  which  seems  to  have 
been  wasted,  has  only  been  deposited  deep  in  the  soul,  to  spring  up  in 
beanty  and  fruitfulness  after  months,  or  years,  have  rolled  away,  gladden- 
ing the  heart  of  him  who  went  "  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed  ", 
and  leading  him  to  exult  in  prospect  of  the  time  when  he  '*  shall  come 
again  rejoicing,  brii^inff  his  sheaves  with  him."    "  The  men  of  Nineveh," 
said  the  Saviour,  *'  shall  rise  iu  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  hhall 
condemn  it :  because  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas  ;  and,  behold, 
a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here."    When  Jonah  was  commanded  to  warn  the 
Nmevites,  he  fled  from  his  duty,  and  when  repenting  of  their  sins,  they 
found  mercy.    We  are  told,  "  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was 
much  grieved.''    Though  a  prophet,  he  appears  to  have  had  but  little  of 
the  true  prophetic  spirit ;  yet,  attending  to  his  warning  words,  the  men  of 
Nineveh  **  turned  from  their  evil  way."    But  how  different  were  the  im- 
mediate results  accompanying  the  ministry  of  Christ.    He  was  actuated 
by  yearning  pity  for  those  to  whom  he  appealed,  and  by  burning  zeal  for 
His  Father*s  glory.    He  spake  as  nev^r  man  spake.    Tears,  and  prayers, 
and  miracles,  all  lent  their  force  to  his  teaching :  but  in  vain  did  He 
address  Himselt  to  the  great  majority  of  His  countrymen.    **  He  came 
unto  His  own,  but  His  own  received  Him  not."    The  opposite  effects  thus 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  Jonah  is  most  instructive  ; 
and  should  hinder  us  from  hastily  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  compara- 
tive holiness  and  faithfulness,  of  those  whose  labours  may  not  be  succeeded 
at  present  with  precisely  the  same  amount  of  spiritual  fruit.    At  the  same 
time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  such  are  the  agencies  brouc^ht  into 
operation  under  the  covenant  of  mercy,  for  the  development  and  accom- 
plishment of  Qod*s  gracious  purposes,  that  every  individual  who  heartily 
gives  himself  "  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  to  prayer,"  may  reasonably 
expect  to  see,  more  or  less,  the  success  at  which  ne  aims.    Let  ministers 
aspire  after  great  things,  and  labour  to  secure  them  ;  and  they  shall  have 
tbeir  reward.    The  smile  of  Ood  will  rest  upon  their  efforts ;  amid  all 
their  anxieties  they  will  have  the  pleasing  consciousness,  that  *'  in  simpli- 
city and  godly  sincerity,"  they  are  striving  to  save  souls  from  death  ;  they 
are  engaged  in  those  preparatory  processes  which  are  necessary  for  the 
world's  tfubilee  ;  and  they  may  cherish  the  pleasing  expectation  that  many 
who  have  been  brought  to  God  by  their  instrumentality,  will  be  their 
"crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His 
coming."  W.  Kbed. 


HOMILY  ON  WORK  AND  THE  WORKERS. 

John  v.  17. — "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

Haad  by  the  sheep-market  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  there  was 

a  pool,  that  was  reputed  to  possess  medicinal,  and  at  certain  times,  mira- 

cmons  properties.    We  need  not  wonder  that  it  became  a  famous  resort 

foe  all  kinos  of  impotent  folk.    Among  the  crowd  of  miserable  objects  cout 
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gregated  roand  the  pool,  was  one  perhap  a  little  more  so  than  the  rest, 
who  from  his  extreme  helplessness  stooa  but  little  chance,  when  a  rvah  . 
was  made,  to  reach  the  troubled  waters.  Yisitors  to  that  pool  had  lonf 
looked  upon  his,  as  a  hopeless  case,  for  he  had  now  borne  his  infirmity  ibr 
thirty  and  eight  years.  Surely  the  man's  heart^was  sick,  for  hope  had  hesa 
long  deferred.  On  a  certain  day — it  was  a  Sabbath-day — a  man  stood  be- 
fore him  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  7**  'l*he  question  m%ht  mil 
startle  him  so  much  as  we  might  suppose.  Was  it  intended  to  mock  Ml 
grie^  by  revealing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  case  T  There  was  a  time  !ft 
the  history  of  his  affliction,  when  such  a  question  would  have  produced  t 
throb  of  expectant  ioy,  but  hope  was  no  longer  young  within  him,  but  w« 
now  ready  to  die.  He  had  scarcely  answered  the  question,  when  the  saw 
▼oioe  said,  **  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,**  and  he  did  so.  The  raa 
stood  up  erect,  strong,  and  perfectly  whole.  Is  the  work  real  ?  Who  ca 
dispute  it  1  Did  any  attempt  to  do  so  1  The  reality  of  the  work  waft  nerer 
questioned,  but  still  it  did  not  exactly  souare  with  Jewish  orthodoxy.  A 
sacred  institution  had  been  violated— the  Sabbath  must  be  kept  hdf. 
True  the  man  had  been  healed,  but  then  the  deed  had  desecrated  the  daVi 
and  better  that  disease,  and  sin,  and  misery,  held  men  in  an  eternal  de«tfc> 
grip,  than  that  tbeplaited  folds  of  orthodoxy  should  be  crumpled  in  tiA 
slightest  degree.  Tnese  Pharisees  would  have  heaven's  miracles  done  to 
order,  and  regulate  the  gifts  of  God  according  to  Jewish  virtue.  It  is  eritt 
thus  with  men  when  the  "  letter  "  is  substituted  for  the  **  spirit."  Is  there 
not  a  danger  even  now  of  our  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end — the  Insti- 
tution for  its  Author  1  It  is  just  here  that  all  persecution  begins.  But 
how  had  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  been  invaded  ?  Does  Nature 
stagnate  to  give  men  an  opportunity  to  worship  t  The  work  of  Providened 
knows  no  intermission  or  cessation.  The  sun  shines— the  showers  soften 
the  earth— the  rivers  roll — the  birds  warble  in  the  trees,  and  the  great 
heart  of  nature  pulsates  as  strongly  as  on  other  days.  ^Thou  art  goocT  and 
thou  doest  good."  "  Is  it  right  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day  f*  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.**  <*  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.*' 

Now  one  great  want  of  the  church  and  the  world  is,  **  workers.*'  We 
have  plenty  of  talkersj  but  we  want  "workers."  We  have  more  than 
enough  of  the  noisy,  vociferous,  outspoken  men,  as  thev  are  called.  What 
a  host  of  babblers  has  come  to  the  surface  amidst  the  heavings  of  this 
tumultaous  age.  We  ask  for  a  voice  and  we  meet  with  an  echo,  Yerily,  it 
is  no  fablt  that  when  the  children  ask  bread,  men  give  them  a  stone.  So 
it  will  be  till  men's  words  are  but  the  exposition  of  their  deeds,  or  as 
finger-posts  guide  men  on  the  road  to  duty.  The  influence  of  the  true 
workers  is  more  felt  than  seen.  It  is  not  heralded  by  the  trumpet's  blast, 
nor  accompanied  by  the  snort  and  tramp  of  wariike  array.  Its  progress  w 
quiet,  but  certain.  It  Ui,  as  often,  clothed  in  fustian  as  in  broad-cloth,  sad 
needs  neither  mitre  nor  crosier  to  give  dignity  to  its  acts.  Some  would-be 
workers,  want  to  cleave  the  rock  as  with  the  lightning,  and  are  ever 
telling  you  how  to  do  it,  but  never  furnish  an  example.  God's  worfcers 
never  promise  miracles,  but  they  do  greater  works  than  these,  and  "men 
marvel."  We  have  seen  the  riven  rook,  produced  by  the  gradual  growth 
of  that  seedling  once  dropped  into  one  of  its  narrow  crevices,  from  the  tiny 
beak  of  the  little  warbler.  So  ti-uth  quietly  dropped  into  men's  hearts  is 
seed,  and  one  such  seed  has  riven  the  rock  of  many  an  error  and  convulsed 
the  world's  heart  to  its  very  centre.    Surely  there  is  work  for  us  alL 

I.  What  is  work  1  Ah,  what  is  work  1  Thou  mayest  smUe,  Brother, 
at  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  question ;  but  we  ask  it  in  all  sober  seri- 
ousness, and  bethink  thee  to  give  a  suitable  answer,  nay,  do  not  say,  that 
it  requires  no  answer,  or  that  the  question  answers  itself.  SuTOOse  we 
ask  that  man   following  the   plough  —  digging  the   soil^handnng  the 
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KjUhe  or  the  sickle;  or  that  other  man  cutting  throneh  the  ho^— 
boring  the  mountain—or  blasting  the  rock  ;  or  those  hundreds  pounng 
from  yonder  hive  of  busy  industry,  where  they  hare  been  handling  the 
^indle  and  the  shuttle.  Ask  all  or  any  of  these  to  define  work.  M^e 
say  nothing  now  of  the  danger  the  querist  may  run  of  being  counted 
an  escaped  lunatic.  But  listen  to  their  reply,  one  and  all— Why  to 
work  is  to  dig,  to  plough,  to  weave,  to  spin.  Just  so ;  and  to  multi- 
tudes this  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  whole  question.  Well, 
granted,  it  is  work — useful  work,  honourable  work,  and  no  man  in  his 
sphere  occupies  a  more  distinguished  position,  than  does  the  honest  and 
industrious  artizan.  A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  might  be  defined, 
bodily  exertion,  muscular  effort,  animal  power.  There  are  some  parts  of 
it)  my  Brothel*,  that  a  horse  would  do  much  better  than  thou,  just  because 
be  is  tiie  strongest  of  the  two.  A  jet  of  steam  would  beat  thee  hollow, 
and  yonder  litUe  stream  of  water  trickling  down  the  mountain  side  will 
do  more  of  that  work  in  a  day,  than  thou  couldst  do  in  a  lifetime.  Yes, 
and  much  of  such  work  is  better  fitted  for  this  class  of  agency  than  thou 
art,  my  friend.  And  yet  we  have  heard  men  rend  the  sky  with  their  cries — 
Away  with  it,  away  with  it !  while  they  have  sought  to  paralyze  the  hand 
npUfted  to  set  them  free !  What  more  pitiable  si^ht  than  to  see  a  slave 
forging  the  chain  that  is  intended  to  perpetuate  his  own  miserable  bond- 
age! 

But  then  some  will  say,  there  are  kinds  of  work  that  horses,  steam,  or 
water,  left  to  themselves,  could  not  do.  For  instance,  they  could  not  make 
a  shoe,  a  loom  to  weave,  a  plough,  a  spindle,  or  a  thousand  other  thinffs. 
And  why  not  make  all  these  things  ?  Why  the  merest  clodhopper  womd 
answer,  because  they  have  not  got  a  mind,  an  intellect,  a  soul.  Then 
the  mind  works,  and  the  hand  executes.  We  build  our  engines,  navigate 
onr  seas,  and  harness  the  lightning  to  carry  our  messages,  by  the  power  of 
mind.  A  spark  of  mind  is  greater  than  a  world  of  matter.  There  is  mind- 
work  and  body-work ;  a  lK>dy  sweat  and  a  brain  sweat.  It  is  time  our 
people  began  to  think  aright  on  these  matters,  and  that  we  changed  our 
nomenclature  a  little.  We  have  talked  and  are  talking  of  **  Working  Men  " 
and  the  "  Working  Classes,'*  till  most  have  be^un  to  believe  that  our  arti- 
sans alone  are  the  embodiment  of  plodding  industry,  and  the  only  true 
sonrce  of  national  greatness  and  prosperity.  We  gain  nothing  by  the  con- 
tinaance  of  such  a  delusion  :  we  lose  much.  Let  mind  have  its  own  place 
and  receive  its  meed  of  honour.  All  the  work  done  in  the  world  is  not  done 
by  mere  manual  dexterity.  A  porter  that  carries  a  box  on  his  back,  may 
be  doing  a  good  work,  but  let  it  not  be  said  that  he  is  the  only  working 
man  in  the  world. 

IL  Who  are  the  workers  ?  The  men  of  all  classes  who  intelligently 
oontribute  their  quota  to  the  world's  wealth — intelligence— morality.  The 
bighest  type  of  a  worker  is  the  practical  thinker,  and  these  men  invariably 
rise  head  and  shoulders  above  the  mass  of  their  fellows.  Such  men  are 
bom  to  command ;  they  always  lead,  never  follow.  You  cannot  elevate 
them  by  ia  pedestal  of  granite  or  even  a  column,  suflBoiently  high  to  touch 
the  base  of  their  individual  greatness.  The  men  whose  busy  brains  invented 
yonr  machines,  your  steam-engines,  your  railroads,  your  electric  telegraphs ; 
or  buried  in  the  depths  of  their  laboratories,  have  revealed  the  hidden 
aecrets  of  nature,  and  taught  you  to  supply  a  thousand  wants  from  her 
inexhaustible  store,  are  among  the  list  of  true  workers.  They  help  the 
world  on — they  develope  its  resources— they  minister  to  its  pleasures,  and 
tbey  increase  its  comforts.  The  names  of  Herschel,  Faraday,  Stephenson, 
Watt,  and  a  hundred  others  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Equally 
10  in  the  department  of  mind  or  of  morals.  Do  we  count  that  man  a  true 
worker,  as  well  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
groWi  Inhere  but  otie  grew  before  ?    Nor  is  he  less  lo  who  gives  the  world  a 
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B«w  thought — who  increases  the  stock  of  our  thmking  material.  The  man 
who  explod€s  an  error  is  one  of  God*s  labourers — ^he  takes  a  scotch  oat  of 
the  world's  wheels  and  helps  it  onward.  Progress  is  the  development  of 
truth — truth  known,  embraced,  practised,  \b  the  true  idea  of  progress.  We 
give  to  suoh  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  them  as  among  the  tme 
workers  of  the  age.  Nor  would  we  forget  that  a  place  is  due  to  those  who 
dothe  our  thoughts  in  beauty — who  take  our  hard,  stem,  utilitarian  think- 
ings, and  bathe  them  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  throwing  them  back  upon 
us  steeped  in  all  the  radiance  of  that  sinless  land,  and  reflecting  with  pris- 
matic hue,  the  holier  things  it  **  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive."  ^  A  thing  of  beauty  Ib  a  joy  for  ever."  All  this  is  work.  Take 
heed,  my  Brother,  lest  thou  despise  it,  because  it  is  not  thy  vocation.  Does 
the  world  stand  still  when  thy  hammer  ceases  to  ring  on  the  anvil  ?  Does 
nature  wait  till  thou  hast  dined  and  slept  ?  Can  no  man  work  but  with 
thy  tools,  or  those  which  bear  thy  imprimator  ?  Ah,  my  Brethren,  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  intolerance  in  our  hearts  which  oozes  to  the  surface  and 
leaves  its  slimy  mark  on  many  of  our  words  and  deeds.  ^  If  I  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing." 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  individualise  some  of  the  world's  great 
workers.  The  greatest  worker  the  world  has  ever  known,  was  the  man 
Jesus.  The  great  model  of  all  true  workers.  We  might  fdfix  this  as  the 
motto  of  his  life,  **  I  inmt  workP  He  felt  Himself  under  a  tremendous  ne- 
cessity, and  his  life  was  a  great  agony  of  intense  desire  and  of  laborious 
effort.  With  him  there  was  no  pause  —  no  cessation — no  halting.  His 
life  was  a  drama — we  speak  it  reverently — to  Him  a  tragedy,  but  to  us  a 
poem.  *'  He  went  about  doing  good."  The  top  of  His  life  was  greater 
than  its  base,  and  his  death  was  the  crowning  victory  of  His  life  on  earth. 
He  too  was  a  solitary  worker.  "  He  trod  the  winepress,  alone."  But  in  a 
sense  higher  than  that  in  which  any  other  could  employ  the  same  language. 
He  said,  *<  I  have  finished  the  work,  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  The  work  of 
Jesus  has  made  our  work  }>06sible,  and  is  at  once  the  proof  and  pl^ge  that 
we  shall  not  "  labour  in  vain,  or  spend  our  strength  for  nought." 

Soon  after  those  days  there  arose  another  man,  <'  mighty  in  word  and 
deed,"  by  trade  a  tentmaker,  but  by  calling,  Faul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gtn- 
tiles.  This  was  a  man  only  inferior  to  that  exalted  persona^  whom  he 
called  Lord,  and  worshipped  as  his  God.  Gifted  beyond  most  of  his  fellows, 
and  with  a  culture  fitting  him  for  the  highest  seats  of  learning,  he  threw 
the  weight  of  his  influence,  his  acquirements,  his  genius,  into  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  ''  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ**  He  saw  and  felt  the  iron  hand  of  the  curse  resting 
on  the  world.  He  saw  it  in  playful  dalliance  with  the  Wicked  One  and 
resting  in  his  embraces.  In  possession  of  the  truth  himself,  he  sought  with 
all  the  glowing  ardour  of  the  seraphim,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  its  bless- 
ings among  all  nations.  On  this  altar  he  placed  his  all,  and  without  a 
moment's  intermission  night  or  day,  he  steadily  pursued  his  obiect  It  has 
been  said  with  a  sneer  that  this  man  Paul  with  all  his  excellencies,  was 
after  all,  but  a  man  of  one  idea.  His  own  language  is  quoted  to  prove  it. 
''  For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified."  "  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified."  Well,  be  it  so.  In  the 
name  of  Paul  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  What  then  ?  Better  have  one 
good  idea,  than  a  thousand  bad  ones.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  about 
the  number  of  men's  ideas  as  about  their  quality.  An  idea,  like  the  seed  plant, 
may  contain  within  itself  the  power  of  endless  and  diversified  reproduction. 
The  one  in  which  Paul  gloried  was  of  capacity  sufficient  to  fill  the  world 
and  to  clothe  the  earth  in  new  forms  of  grace  and  beauty.  In  grappling 
with  it,  he  sounded  the  vast  store  of  his  learning — it  soared  beyond  the 
highest  fiight  of  his  oratory,  and  bore  him  on  its  wings  to  the  third  heaven. 
Nor  was  he  ashamed  <d  this  one  idea,  but  in  the  presence  of  prince  and 
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peasant — in  the  imperial  City  among  a  throng  of  courtiers,  or  in  Athens  or 
Coiinth,  surrounded  by  the  literati  of  the  world,  it  was  the  burden  of  hi-j 
discourse  and  the  substance  of  the  tale  he  had  to  tell.  Mightily  he  plied  it 
fiom  island  to  island,  and  from  continent  to  continent.  Wherever  he  went 
and  preached  it,  altars  were  forsaken,  till  their  fires  died  of  neglect  and 
their  ashes  flew  before  the  wind.  Temples  where  thousands  once  worshipped 
BOW  echoed  the  solitary  footfall,  and  the  ministering  priests  fled  as  though 
Mnitten  with  the  plague.  It  was  an  idea  that  grasped  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  slave,  and  silently  but  surely  relaxed  the  strong  hold  that  despotic 
granny  had  of  him.  This  man  Paul  was  no  revolutionist  in  the  offensive' 
lease  of  that  term,  and  yet  he  preached  a  truth  that  convulsed  empires — 
that  overthrew  dynasties,  and  enfranchised  the  bodies  and  souls  of  tiie 
peoples.  He  was  one  of  God*s  great  workers,  and  one  of  the  world's  best 
Benefactors. 

Centuries  of  deep,  dense  darkness  and  awful  corruption  fell  upon  the  na- 
timts  of  Christendom.  The  Church  given  up  to  an  awful  delusion  *'  believed 
a  lie,"  and  dressed  out  in  much  of  the  faded  finery  of  an  obsolete  dispen- 
Mtion  played  strange  tricks  on  the  credulity  of  successive  generations.  The 
cathedrals  of  Europe  were  little  better  than  splendid  mausoleums  of  piety — 
iike  priests  made  merchandise  of  men's  souls,  and  the  people  bargained  with 
^m  for  a  penny  to  cheat  the  devil  and  compound  with  God.  But  God  had 
not  abandoned  Qis  Church  though  He  had  hid  his  face  from  it.  It  is  said  the 
light  is  darkest  when  the  day  is  nearest.  But  just  at  the  time  when  men*s 
hearts  began  to  fail  them  for  fear,  the  "  Morning  Star  of  the  Beformation  " 
•rose,  in  the  person  of  John  De  WycUffe,  This  was  a  man  of  the  right  sort, 
ttd  Qod  put  him  in  the  right  place.  Somehow  or  other  he  got  hold  of  the 
Truth  and  the  Truth  made  him  free,  and  from  that  moment  he  became  in- 
mcible.  He  saw  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  and  with  a  fearless  heart 
he  denounced  and  exposed  them.  He  saw  the  people  sitting  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  he  trimmed  the  Lamp  of  Life,  and  sent  it 
fcrth  to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  The  crowd  of  lazy  and 
Hoentious  priests  heard  his  voice  as  the  presage  of  coming  doom — the  first 
intimations  of  that  gathering  tempest  that  broke  with  such  terrible  fury 
over  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  word  of  God  was  as  fire  in  his  bones,  and 
he  preached,  and  prayed,  and  lectured,  like  one  who  felt  that  his  time  might 
be  short  Wycliffe  was  not  a  man  to  temporize — to  make  a  compromise 
between  the  claims  of  conscience  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  body.  Duty 
was  the  first  consideration — pleasure,  ease,  safety,  the  second.  He  was 
a  workman  of  the  highest  class,  and  his  life  and  labours  are  the  sacred 
property  and  inheritance  of  the  church  and  the  world.  '*  The  morning 
eometh." 

Rome  had  scarcely  recovered  the  shock  when  a  more  formidable  adver- 
lary  appeared  in  the  jierson  of  Luther ^  "  the  solitary  monk  that  shook  the 
world,"  He  had  been  in  training  for  a  length  of  time,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  but  known  to  God.  In  the  depths  of  his  monastic  cell,  he  had 
Rrappled  and  struggled  with  a  greater  enemy  than  he  ever  found  in  Pope  or 
CounciL  He  had  discovered  the  secret  of  all  victories  when  by  the  grace  of 
Qod  he  had  conquered  his  own  heart.  From  the  sweat  of  that  conflict  he 
came  forth  a  renewed  man — a  hero  in  heart  and  life.  He  had  penetrated 
the  secrets  of  that  dreary  prison-house  and  proved  its  utter  powerlessness, 
in  the  presence  of  a  wounded  conscience.  Superstition  and  error  are  never 
in  greater  danger,  than  when  their  base  and  hollow  trickery  have  been 
exposed  in  the  light  of  individual  consciousness.  And  yet  this  man  little 
thought  how  great  a  work  God  had  given  him  to  do.  It  was  perhaps  with- 
out parallel  since  the  apostolic  days.  He  almost  stood  alone,  and  yet  he 
dared  the  world  to  combat  With  no  weapon  but "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit " 
he  encountered  the  myriad  hosts  of  Rome,  and  *'  one  chased  a  thousand  and 
two  pat  ten  thousand  to  flight"  A  man  of  if  on*will  and  undaunted  ooura|^ 
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in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  righteousness  ;  yet  in  all  the  domestic  and  pri- 
vate relationships  of  life  he  was  gentle  and  loving  almost  to  a  fault.  Who 
does  not  see  the  man  when  he  nailed  his  famous  propositions  on  the  pand 
of  the  church  door,  and  threw  the  Pope's  Bull  into  the  fire  ?  We  should 
like  to  have  heard  him  preach,  and  next  to  that  to  have  gone  with  him  home 
and  seen  the  children  climh  on  his  knees  and  to  have  heard  him  sing.  A  fine 
balm  that  singing  for  a  tried  spirit.  Would  he  have  done  as  much  for  the 
Church  and  the  world  had  he  been  a  man  of  another  temperament  ?  We 
will  not  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  world 
to-day,  but  for  the  labours  of  Luther.  This  we  know  that  he  was  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God  to  do  a  work  that  only  finds  its  issues  in  Eternity.  He 
now  *'  rests  from  his  labours  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 

There  was  a  band  of  noble-heartcd  workers  in  the  men  who  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language.  When  will  the  names  of  such  men 
as  Tyndal  and  Coverdah  cease  to  be  venerated — loved  ?  Theirs  was  a  work 
done  in  secret,  far  removed  from  the  stamp  and  shout  of  popular  applause. 
They  worked  alone  in  the  dark  recess  of  some  private  cabinet,  while  men 
hunted  for  their  lives  as  though  they  had  been  b^ts  of  prey.  They  heard 
no  word  of  encouragement,  but  from  the  testimony  of  an  approving  con- 
science. It  was  these  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  so  richly  enjoyed  in  our  fatherland.  Millions  drink  of  this 
stream,  and  yet  despise  the  source  of  the  supply.  We  class  them  among 
the  list  of  true  Workers,  and  hail  them  as  the  great  pioneers  of  order,  civi- 
lization, morality,  and  religion. 

But  days  of  trouble  came  upon  Old  England,  and  many  a  true  and  loyal 
heart  was  agitated  with  terrible  forebodings.  Boyal  prerogative  assumed  the 
right  to  govern,  and  threatened  with  confiscation  of  goods,  those  who  dared 
to  question  the  legality  of  its  acts.  The  altar  of  liberty,  erected  at  so  vast 
a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  ruthlessly  overthrown,  and  the  ^  divine 
right  to  govern  wrong"  was  asserted  and  maintained  of  kings.  The  head 
of  gold  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  feet  of  clay :  the  people  began 
to  speak  with  bated  breath,  and  to  inquire  what  all  these  things  meant? 
Some  strove  to  hide  their  indignation,  and  entered  a  firm  but  calm  protest 
against  the  despotic  acts  of  those  in  power.  Many  felt  the  dread  necessity 
or  actual  confiict  coming  nearer  every  day,  and  sat  down  with  earnest  pur- 
pose to  count  the  cost.  The  nation  waited  in  calm  suspense  for  <'  the  hour 
and  the  man."  At  last  rose  up  the  giant  form  of  Cromwell,  and  tyranny 
turned  pale  at  the  sight.  And  who,  in  the  light  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
will  stand  forth,  and  with  unblushing  brow  say  this  man  was  not  a  true  and 
honest  Worker?  Did  England  degenerate  commercially,  politically,  soci- 
ally, or  religiously  under  his  iron  hand  and  rule  ?  Was  she  ever  so  re- 
spected—feared, as  during  the  period  of  his  administration?  Were  the 
interests  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  right  ever  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
personal  ambition  ?  Was  he  not  the  protector  of  the  injured,  the  oppressed, 
the  enslaved,  in  every  part  of  the  world  ?  Peace  be  to  his  memory.  He 
was  one  of  England's  greatest  sons,  and  of  all  her  past  rulers,  the  one,  of 
whom,  she  has  the  least  need  to  be  ashamed. 

Nor  would  we  forget  the  Bedfordshire  tinker,  the  great  and  good  John 
Bunyan.  Mending  pots  and  pans  seemed  strange  employment  for  one  of 
Nature's  aristocracy— a  man  of  the  royal  line  and  seed — the  immortal 
Dreamer,  and  yet  verily  his  life  was  anything  but  a  dream.  A  stem,  hard 
reality  he  found  it,  and  bravely  and  successfully  he  did  battle  with  it. 
What  a  lesson  of  patient  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  has  he  taught  us. 
His  life  gives  the  he  to  the  infidel  assertion  that  man's  character  is  formed 
for  him,  and  not  by  him.  Circumstances  were  all  against  him,  and  yet 
1^i(h  such  strange  material  he  wove  the  web  of  life,  tinted  with  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  and  strong  and  durable  as  eternity.  Crowns  tarnish  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  but  good  and  noble  deeds  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever 
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Bat  time  would  fail  ns  to  tell  of  Howard,  Clarkson,  TVilberforoe,  Whit- 
$eld,  Wesley,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  who,  in  their  several  departments 
nave  made  the  world  their  debtors,  and  we,  brethren,  have  entered 
into  their  labours.  *'  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth/'  Not  that  these 
are  all  the  trae  workers  God  has  sent  into  the  world.  We  have  merely  noted 
a  few  of  those  who  have  in  some  way  stood  out  with  greater  prominence 
from  among  their  fellows.  But  there  are  doubtless  thousands  whose  names 
have  no  record  but  in  Heaven.  You  have  perhaps  seen  the  picture  of  tliQ 
youthful  Doddridge  standing  at  his  mother's  knee,  while  she  impressed  upon 
Bis  mind  the  names  and  scenes  of  Scripture  from  those  old  Dutch  tiles  ?  He 
tells  us  it  was  there  he  first  i'elt  the  striving^  of  that  Spirit  that  guided  him 
all  his  life  through.  Now  here  was  one  of  God's  true  earnest  workers — mak- 
ing a  man,  and  fitting  him  for  his  work  ;  and  who  will  say  that  there  are 
not  many  such  mothers  ?  The  prophet  Samuel  and  the  youthful  Timothy 
could  both  boast  such  an  ancestry.  Ah !  these  are  the  kind  of  workers  we 
Deed  in  greater  abundance.  Then  look  in  yonder  school,  where  sits  that 
pale-faced,  blue-eyed  young  man.  See  that  group  of  boys  that  cluster 
round  about  him  as  he  narrates  with  a  pathos,  all  his  own,  the  story  of 
redeeming  love.  Every  eye  is  fixed,  and  every  thought  concentrated,  while 
lie  dilates  op  the  mighty  theme,  and  evolves  prinpiples  out  of  it  for  the 
guidance  of  life.  Follow  that  City  Missionary  from  dwelling  to  dwelling 
iu  the  daily  routine  of  his  useful  t^il.  His  presence  is  as  a  ray  of  the  sun 
in  many  a  cheerless  dwelling;  his  words  many  times  drop  liKe  rain,  and 
distil  as  the  dew ;  many  a  tear  is  wiped  away  by  his  hand,  and  many  a 
desolate  heart  is  taught  to  give  welcome  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Here  is 
a  poor  but  honest  man,  who  literally  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  Yet  he  bears  the  whole  of  his  toils  and  privations  with  a  calm  and 
cheerful  submission.  When  the  storm  comes,  he  meekly  bows  his  head 
and  goes  on  his  way  with  a  trusting,  hopeful,  thankful  heart.  He  shares 
his  scanty  pittance  with  a  neighbour  poorer  thf^n  himself,  and  is  ever  ready 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  A  hero. in  humble 
life.  Who  has  not  read  of  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth  cobbler? — of 
Thomas  Wright  and  Sarah  Martin,  the  prison  philanthropists?  There 
18  a  galaxy  of  such  names  inscribed  on  the  scroll  of  time,  and  waiting  for 
the  revelation  of  secret  things.  Work  on,  my  brethren,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  of  God.  Such  men  a^re  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  We  could 
better  spare  a  thousand  who^  attract  more  of  the  pubjic  gaze.  The  world 
would  be  worse  without  them.  Yes,  whoever  alleviates  one  pang,  or  wipes 
away  a  single  tear — whoever  has  a  truth  and  seeks  to  spread  it — whoever 
gives  embodiment  to  a  virtuous  act  or  thought  is  a  true  worker  and  the 
world's  benefactor. 

Ill,  What  is  the  right  motive  to  work?  On  the  part  of  the  man 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Christ,  the  following  passages  seem  to  indicate  his 
Btand-point,  and  to  reveal  the  tremendous  necessity  under  which  he  felt 
himself  labouring.  '<  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is 
day,  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  c^,n  work."  "My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  my  Father,  and  to  finish  his  work*"  **  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  bap- 
tized with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished."  **  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  There  was  no  compulsion,  but  that  which 
arose  from  the  power  of  conviction.  ,He  had  voluntarily  entered  upon 
certain  engagements,  and  He  was  under  necessity  to  meet  them ;  but  the 
work  was  the  delight  of  his  soul,  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  his  heart.  The 
work  of  all  others  the  niost  exalted,  is  that  done  by  the  Christian,  out  of 
love  to  God  and  his  neighbour.  It  is  the  most  pure — the  most  disinterested 
—the  most  enduring.  All  other  work  is  but  drudgery,  the  bare  servitude 
of  earth. 

One  great  conception  of  Duty  is  Work,    The  proof  and  illustration  of 
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the  thought  are  embodied  in  the  text,  ''The  hearens  declare  the  glory  of 
Qod,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork ;"  the  works  of  Ood  are 
seen  in  the  multiplied  and  mi^ificent  operations  going  on  continually 
around  us.  In  shining  suns — in  revolving  planets — in  the  opening  buds  of 
spring — ^in  the  summer's  sparkling  glories — and  the  variegated  hues  of 
autumn.  We  see  them  in  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  life  that  skim  the 
atmosphere — that  swim  through  the  waters,  or  that  crowd  beneath  our  feet 
Every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  drop  of  dew  proclaim  his  power  and  good- 
ntss.  The  work  of  Qod  is  unceasing  and  holy,  and  the  command  is,  ''Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

The  law  of  all  intelligent  and  holy  heinge  is  Work.  "  Bless  the  Lord, 
ye  His  angels,  that  excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments,  kearken- 
ing  unto  the  voice  of  his  word."  The  redeemed  and  sanctified  **  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple.**  In  that  world  of  brightness  and  beauty,  all 
find  a  fitting  work,  and  hasten  to  fulfil  it.  Nor  can  it  be  less  so  on  earth, 
where  intelligence  is  brought  under  the  purifying  influence  of  love. 

The  new  nature  of  the  Christian  hads  to  Work,  "  He  is  be^tten  agaia 
from  the  dead."  **  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  Life  is  work — earnest,  wakefal,  mighty  work ;  the  higher  the 
life,  the  more  exalted  the  work.  The  Christian  is  bom  from  above,  and 
rejoices  in  possession  of  the  life  of  God.  As  the  vnnd  fills  the  sails,  and 
bears  the  gallant  ship  on  its  destined  course,  till  it  reaches  [the  desired 
haven ;  so  "  the  love  of  Christ  oonstraineth  us  "  to  "  works  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love."    Such  work  is  pleasurable,  healthful,  beneficial. 

The  Gospel  brings  htm  into  new  relations  that  impel  to  Work.  He  never 
felt  till  now  the  vast  elevation  of  Christian  truth,  or  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  that  passage,  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself."  He  no  longer  asks, 
**  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  Colour,  caste,  or  nation,  is  merged  into  the 
broad  and  palpable  features  of  humanity.  He  sees  around  him  forms  of 
vnretchedness  and  misery,  and  he  no  longer  lacks  employment,  for  now  he 
has  found  an  appropriate  sphere  of  usefulness  and  honourable  labour. 
"  As  we  have,  therefore,  "opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men." 

IV.  What  is  the  reward  of  work  ^  All  work  has  its  reward  in  one 
form  or  other.  The  hope  of  it  is  said  to  sweeten  labour.  It  strengthens 
the  hands  of  the  weak,  and  invigorates  the  faint  and  weary.  God  comforts 
his  people  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  "  not  unrighteous  to  forget  their 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love."  But  we  too  often  look  for  our  reward 
from  men,  and  thus  would  "gather  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles." 
The  most  holy  and  benevolent  deeds  have  been  met  with  scorn,  and  spit- 
ting, and  contempt.  Some  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  it  has 
foully  maligned  and  persecuted,  even  unto  death.  Who  ever  set  himself 
seriously  to  refotm  an  abuse  in  Church  or  State,  and  had  not  his  name 
cast  out  as  evil,  and  his  motives  impugned  ?  If  thou  art  not  able  to  bear 
this,  my  brother,  thou  art  not  one  of  God's  true,  earnest  workers ;  thou 
hast  surely  mistaken  thy  vocation,  or  greatly  failed  in  preparation  for  it. 
It  was  said  of  Jesus,  "He  shall  not  fail,  or  be  discouraged."  We  are  apt 
to  look  for  our  reward  too  soon.  "  In  our  spiritual  relations,  we  are  often 
visionanr ;  we  are  guilty  of  a  fanaticism  which  in  other  instances  we 
should  despise.  We  anticipate  efiects  without  causes,  and  ends  without 
means.  We  are  surprised  and  angry,  if  all  do  not  immediately  succeed. 
Though  we  lay  no  plan,  though  we  ply  no  effort,  we  are  bitterly  disap- 
pointed if  we  receive  not  the  instantaneous  reward.  We  grasp  the  sickle 
when  we  ought  to  put  our  hand  to  the  plough.  We  would  bind  the  sheaf 
when  we  are  summoned  to  cleave  the  furrow.  We  would  reap  that  whereon 
we  had  bestowed  no  labour."  All  great  processes  are  wrought  out  pain- 
fully and  laboriously.  The  plant  whose  growth  is  that  of  a  night,  lives  but 
the  life  of  a  day  ;  the  gigantic  oak  is  the  growth  of  centuries.    Brother, 
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^  learn  to  work  and  wait.  ^  Tet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  true  worker 
has  his  reward  even  in  this  life.  Not,  indeed,  all  that  he  shall  receive,  hut 
an  earnest  of  it,  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  approving 
smile  of  Heaven.  Popular  applause  is  not  the  measure  of  duty,  but  the 
irill  of  God.  Brother,  may  this  be  thy  epitaph  and  mine,  **  After  he  had 
served  his  own  generation,  by  the  will  of  God,  he  fell  asleep.^ 

BEMABES. 

1.  AUthe  tDork  done  in  the  world  is  not  done  hy  the  hand.  It  is  time  we 
laid  aside  the  foolish  notion  that  the  working^classes  are  only  those  who 
are  engaged  in  manual  labour.  The  man  who  has  not  laboured  with  the 
brain  does  not  know  the  awful  wear  and  tear  of  the  effort  Its  sacrifices 
are  a  thousand  times  more  eostly  than  anything  resulting  fipom  mere  bodily 
exertion.  But  Gk>d  hath  wisely  joined  the  two  together ;  let  us  not  un- 
wisely dissever  them  :  they  were  intended  to  harmonize,  not  to  clash  ;  and 
the  right  improvement  of  the  world  vrill  be  best  promoted  by  their  united 
and  hearty  combination. 

2.  There  may  he  more  true  Workers  in  the  world  than  we  wot  of.  Wo 
have  looked  for  the  workers  too  much  in  our  own  sphere,  and  among  our 
own  class.  "  Lord,  we  saw  a  man  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we 
forbad  him."  Ah,  there  it  is,  "He  followed  not  with  us."  Devils  are 
better  out  of  men  than  in  them,  and  if  any  man  can  casf^them  out  in  the 
same  of  Jesus,  let  him  do  it.  Never  mind  whether  he  pronounce  our  Shib- 
boleth or  not.  He  may  not  be  called  by  our  name,  or  wear  our  livery ; 
never  mind  that,  brother,  if  he  can  do  it,  God  speed  him. 

3.  It  should  he  the  aim  of  every  man  to  take  his  part  of  work  in  this 
working  world.  To  work  is  godlike,  and  who  would  not  v^ish  to  be  like 
God  ?  A  drone  is  unfit  for  society,  and,  after  remonstrance,  ought  to  be 
driven  to  herd  alone.  If  ever  ambition  is  laudable,  it  is  so  here.  It  is 
time  men  began  to  build  their  own  monuments,  instead  of  leaving  it  as  a 
legacy  to  their  posterity.  Leave  your  stamp  on  the  world,  and  cut  your- 
self a  name,  and  keep  it. 

4.  Our  great  exemplar  is  Jesus,  and  the  more  we  are  Uke  Him^  the  more 
earnest,  thoughtful,  successful  Workers  we  shall  he.  May  we  never  forget 
that  we  are  called  to  **  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling/* A  right  estimate  of  our  own  condition  and  need  is  the  true  key  to 
the  real  condition  and  want  of  the  world.  **  The  work  of  faith  with 
power." 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us  ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o*er  us; 
Hark  how  creation's  deep  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting  goes  up  into  heaven! 
Never  the  ocean-wave  falters  in  flowing  j 
Never  the  little  seed  stayeth  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labour  is  worship !  " — ^the  robin  is  singing; 
"  Labour  is  worship ! " — the  wild  bee  is  ringing ; 
Listen  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft  breathing  flower ; 
From  the  sm^  insect  the  rich  coral  bower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 

Labour  is  life !  'Tis  the  still  water  faileth, 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 
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Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Laboar  is  glory !    The  flying  cloud  lightens, 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens  ; 

Flay  the  sweet  keys  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune. 

Labour  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us  ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  thatmeet  us, 
Rest  from  sin  promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work— and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow, 
Work— thou  shalt  ride  over  care's  coming  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  *neath  woe's  weeping  willow  I 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Droop  not  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee  ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ; 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee! 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod  * 
Work  for  some  good — be  it  ever  so  slowly ! 
Cherish  some  flower— be  it  ever  so  lowly  I 
Labour  !  All  labour  is  noble  and  holy ! 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God ! 

Frances  S.  Osgood. 

Heywood.  Samuel  S.  Babton. 


THIS  IS  A  GLORIOUS  WORK  OF  GOD. 

BY  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 

Now  if  such  things  are  enthusiasm,  and  the  fruits  of  a  distempered  braini 
let  my  brain  be  evermore  possessed  of  that  happy  distemper !  If  this  be 
distraction,  I  pray  God  that  the  world  of  mankind  may  be  all  seized  with 
this  benign,  meek,  beneficent,  beatifical,  glorious  distraction  !  If  agita- 
tions of  body  were  found  in  the  French  prophets,  and  ten  thousand 
prophets  more,  it  is  little  to  their  purpose  who  bring  it  as  an  objection 
a^mst  such  a  work  as  this,  unless  their  purpose  be  to  disprove  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  great  affections  and  high  transports  that 
others  have  lately  been  under,  are  in  general  of  the  same  kind  witii  those 
in  the  instance  that  has  been  given,  though  not  to  so  high  a  degree,  and 
many  of  them  not  so  pure  and  unmixed,  and  so  well  regulated.  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  many  instances  here  and  elsewhere;  and 
though  there  are  some  instances  of  great  affections  in  which  there  has  been 
a  great  mixture  of  nature  with  grace,  and  in  some  a  sad  degenerating  of 
religious  affections ;  yet  there  is  that  imiformity  observable,  that  it  is  essj 
to  be  seen  that  in  general  it  is  the  same  spirit  from  whence  the  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  land  has  originated.  And  what  notions  have  tbey  of  religion 
that  reject  what  has  been  described  as  not  true  religion  ?  What  shall  we 
find  to  answer  those  expressions  in  Scripture, ''  the  peace  of  God  that  pas- 
seth  all  understanding ;  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  gloiy, 
in  believing  and  in  loving  an  unseen  Saviour ;  all  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing ;  God*s  shining  into  our  hearts,  to  cive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
tli^  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  with  open  fistce  beholding,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  being  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  having  the  love  of 
Crod  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  us :  having  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  glory  resting  upon  us ;  a  being  called  out  of  darknen 
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into  marveUons  light ;  and  haying  the  daj  star  urise  in  our  hearts : "  I 
say,  if  those  things  that  have  been  mentioned  do  not  answer  these  expres- 
sions, what  else  can  we  find  that  does  answer  them  7  Those  that  do  not 
think  such  things  as  these  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  true  Spirit,  would  do 
well  to  consider  what  kind  of  spirit  they  are  waiting  and  praying  for,  and 
what  sort  of  fruits  they  expect  he  should  produce  when  he  comes.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  generally  be  allowed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  glorious 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  expected,  to  introduce  very  joyful  and 
glorious  times  upon  religious  accounts  ;  times  wherein  holy  love  and  ioy 
will  be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  true  Christians  :  but  if  those  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  be  rejected,  what  is  left  that  we  can  find  wherewith 
to  patch  up  a  notion,  or  form  an  idea,  of  the  hi^h,  blessed,  joyful  religion 
of  these  times  ?  What  is  that  any  have  a  notion  of,  that  is  very  sweet, 
excellent,  and  joyful,  of  a  religious  nature,  that  is  entirely  of  a  different 
nature  from  these  things  ? 

Those  that  are  waiting  for  the  fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  this 
be  the  work  of  Qod  or  no,  would  do  well  to  consider  two  things :  1.  What 
they  are  waiting  for ;  whether  it  be  not  this  ;  to  have  this  wonderful  reli- 
gious influence  that  is  on  the  minds  of  people  over  and  past,  and  then  see 
how  they  will  behave  themselves  ?  That  is,  to  have  grace  subside,  and  the 
actings  of  it  in  a  great  measure  to  cease,  and  to  have  persons  grow  cold  and 
dead,  and  then  to  see,  whether  after  that  they  will  behave  themselves  with 
that  exactness  and  brightness  of  convei-sation,  that  is  to  be  expected  of 
lively  Christians,  or  those  that  are  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  grace.  There 
are  many  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  exactness  or  laboriousness  in  reU- 
.gion  now,  while  persons  have  their  minds  much  moved,  and  their  affections 
are  high  ;  for  they  lay  it  to  their  flash  of  affection,  and  heat  of  zeal,  as  they 
call  it :  they  are  waiting  to  see  whether  they  will  carry  themselves  as  well 
when  these  affections  are  over  :  that  is,  they  are  waiting  to  have  persons 
sicken  and  lose  their  strength,  that  they  may  see  whether  they  will  then 
behave  themselves  like  healthy,  strong  men.  I  would  desire  that  they 
would  also  consider  whether  they  be  not  waiting  for  more  than  is  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  supposing  this  to  be  really  a  great  work  of  God,  and 
much  more  than  has  been  found  in  former  great  outpourihgs  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  have  been  universally  acknowledged  in  the  Christian  church  1 
Do  not  they  expect  fewer  instances  of  apostacy,  and  evidences  of  hypocrisy 
in  professors,  and  those  that  for  the  present  seem  to  be  under  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  than  were  after  that  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  thf 
apostles'  days,  or  that  which  was  in  the  time  of  the  Keformation  %  And  dc* 
not  they  stand  prepared  to  make  a  mighty  argument  of  it  against  thif 
work,  if  there  should  be  half  so  many  ?  And,  2.  They  would  do  well  tc 
consider  how  long  they  will  wait  to  see  the  good  fruit  of  this  work,  before 
they  will  determine  in  favour  of  it.  Is  not  their  waiting  unlimited  ?  The 
visible  fruit  that  is  to  be  expected  of  a  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
a  country,  is  a  visible  reformation  in  that  country.  What  reformation  has 
lately  been  brought  to  pass  in  New  England,  by  this  work,  has  been 
before  observed :  and  has  it  not  continued  long  enough  alreiuly  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  ?  If  God  cannot  work  on  the  hearts  of  a  people 
after  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  hands  so  plainly,  as  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect it  should  be  acknowledged  in  two  years'  time  ;  yet  surely  it  is  unreason- 
able that  our  expectations  and  demands  should  be  unlimited,  and  our 
waiting  without  any  bounds. 

As  there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  from,  those  things  that  have  been 
observed,  that  this  is  the  work  of  God,  so  is  evident  that  it  is  a  very  great 
and  wonderful,  and  exceeding  glorious  work  of  God.  This  is  certain,  that 
it  b  a  great  and  wonderful  event,  a  strange  revolution,  an  unexpected, 
surprising  overturning  of  things,  suddenly  brought  to  pass ;  such  as  never 
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bas  been  seen  in  New  England,  and  scarce  ever  has  been  heard  of  in  any 
land.  Who  that  saw  the  state  of  things  in  New  England  a  few  years  ago, 
the  state  that  it  was  settled  in,  and  the  way  that  we  had  so  long  been 
going  on  in,  would  have  thought  that  in  so  little  a  time  there  would  be  such 
a  change  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  work  of  Gk)d,  or  a  great  work 
of  the  devil,  as  to  the  main  substance  of  it.  For  thongh,  undoubtedly,  God 
and  the  devil  may  work  together  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  land ; 
and  when  God  is  at  work,  especially  if  he  be  very  remarkably  at  work, 
Satan  will  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  intrude,  and  by  intermingling  Iub 
work,  to  darken  and  hinder  God's  work ;  yet  God  and  the  devil  do  not 
work  together  in  producing  the  same  event,  and  in  effecting  the  same 
change  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  But  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
some  things  wherein  the  main  substance  of  this  work  consists,  a  certain 
effect  that  is  produced,  and  alteration  that  is  made  in  the  appi'ehensions, 
affections,  dispositions,  and  behaviour  of  men,  in  which  there  is  a  likeness 
and  agreement  everywhere.  Now  this,  I  say,  is  either  a  wonderful  work 
of  Gk)d,  or  a  mighty  work  of  the  devil ;  and  so  is  either  a  meet  happy 
event  greatly  to  be  admired  and  rejoiced  in,  or  a  most  awful  calamity. 
Therefore,  if  what  has  been  said  before,  be  eufficient^to  determine  it  to  be 
as  to  the  main,  the  work  of  God,  then  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
very  wonderful  and  glorious  work  of  God. 

Such  a  work  is,  in  its  nature  and  kind,  the  most  glorious  of  any  work 
of  God  whatsoever ;  and  is  always  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  It  is  the 
work  of  redemption  (the  great  end  of  all  other  works  of  God,  and  of 
which  the  work  of  creation  was  but  a  shadow)  in  the  event,  success,  and 
end  of  it.  It  is  the  work  of  a  new  creation,  that  is  infinitely  more  glo- 
rious than  the  old.  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the  work  of  God  in  the  con- 
vek^ioh  of  one  soul,  considered  together  with  the  source,  foundation,  and 
purchase  of  it,  and  also  the  benefit,  end,  and  eternal  issue  of  it,  is  a  more 
fflorious  work  of  God  than  the  creation  of  the  whole  material  universe  ; 
it  is  the  most  glorious  of  God's  works,  as  it,  above  all  others,  manifests 
the  glory  of  God :  it  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  that  which  shows  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  OocTs  powers  and  the  glory  and  riches  of  Divine 
grace,  and  wherein  Christ  has  the  most  glorious  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies, and  wherein  God  is  mightily  exalted ;  and  it  is  a  work  above  all 
others  glorious  as  it  concerns  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  more  happiness, 
and  a  greater  benefit  to  man,  is  the  fruit  of  each  single  drop  of  such  a  shower, 
than  sJl  the  temporal  good  of  the  most  happy  revolution  in  a  land  or  nation 
amounts  to,  or  all  that  a  people  could  gain  by  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

And  as  this  work  is  very  glorious  in  its  nature,  so  it  is  in  its  degree 
and  circumstances.  It  will  appear  very  glorious  if  we  consider  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  people  that  are  the  subjects  of  it ;  what  obligations 
God  has  laid  as  under  by  the  special  privileges  we  have  enjoyed  for  our 
souls'  good,  and  the  great  things  God  did  for  us  at  our  first  settlement 
in  the  land ;  and  how  he  has  followed  us  with  his  goodness  to  this  day, 
and  how  we  have  abused  his  goodness ;  how  long  we  have  been  revolting 
more  and  more  (as  all  confess),  and  how  very  corrupt  we  were  become 
at  last ;  in  how  great  a  degree  we  had  cast  off  God,  and  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  waters ;  how  obstinate  we  have  been  under  all  manner 
of  means  that  God  has  used  with  us  to  reclaim  us ;  how  often  we  have 
mocked  God  with  hypocritical  pretences  of  humiliation,  as  in  our  annual 
days  of  public  fasting,  and  other  things,  while  instead  of  reforming,  we 
only  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  how  dead  a  time  it  was  everywhere  before 
this  work  began :  if  we  consider  these  things,  we  shall  be  most  stupidly 
ungrateful  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  God's  visiting  of  us  as  he  has  done, 
as  an  instance  of  the  glorious  triumim  of  free  and  sovereign  grace. 

The  work  U  very  glorious  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  it ;  being  &i 
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this  req)ect  yasdj  beyond  any  fonner  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  tb^t  ever 
was  known  in  New  England.  There  has  formerly  sometimes  been  a 
remarkable  awakening  and  success  of  the  means  of  grace,  in  some  par- 
ticular congregation;  and  this  used  to  be  much  taken  notice  of,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  glorious,  though  the  towns  and  congregations  roimd 
about  continued  dead  :  but  now  God  has  brought  to  pass  a  new  thing,  he 
has  wrought  a  great  work  of  this  nature,  that  has  extended  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  besides  what  haa  been  wrought  in  other 
British  colonies  in  America. 

The  work  is  very  glorious  in  the  great  numbers  that  have,  to  appear^ 
ance,  been  turned  from  sin  to  God,  aud  so  delivered  from  a  wretched 
captivity  to  sin  and  Satan,  saved  from  everlasting  burnings,  aud  made 
heirs  of  eternal  glory.  How  high  an  honour,  and  great  reward  of  their 
labours,  have  some  eminent  persons,  of  note  in  the  church  of  God,  signi- 
fied that  they  should  esteem  it,  if  they  should  be  made  the  instruments 
of  the  conversion  and  eternal  salvation  of  but  one  soul  ?  And  no  greater 
event  than  that  is  thought  worthy  of  great  notice  in  heaven,  among  the 
hosts  of  glorious  angels,  who  rejoice  and  sing  on  such  an  occasion :  and 
when  there  are  many  thousands  of  souls  thus  ponverted  and  saved,  shall 
it  bo  esteemed  worth  but  little  notice,  and  be  mentioned  with  coldness 
and  indifference  here  on  earth,  by  those  among  whom  such  a  work  ii 
wrought  ? 

The  work  has  been  very  glorious  and  wonderful  in  many  circumstances 
and  events  of  it,  that  have  been  extraordinary,  wherein  God  has  in  an 
uncommon  manner  made  his  hand  visible,  and  his  power  conspicuous ; 
as  in  the  extraordinary  degrees  of  awakening,  the  suddenness  of  con- 
versions in  innumerable  instances,  in  whom  though  the  work  was  quick, 
yet  the  thing  wrought  is  manifestly  durable.  How  common  a  thing  has 
it  been  for  great  part  of  a  congregation  to  be  at  once  moved,  by  a  mighty 
invirible  power  ;  and  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  souls  to  be  converted  to  God 
(to  all  appearance)  in  an  exercise,  in  whom  the  visible  change  still  con- 
tinues !  How  great  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  some  towns ;  yea, 
some  populous  towns ;  the  change  still  abiding !  And  how  many  very 
vicious  persons  have  been  wroucrht  upon,  so  as  to  become  visibly  new 
creatures !  God  has  also  made  his  hand  very  visible,  and  his  work  glo- 
rious, in  the  multitudes  of  little  children  that  have  been  wrought  upon  : 
I  suppose  there  have  been  some  hundreds  of  instances  of  this  nature  of 
late,  any  one  of  which  formerly  would  have  been  looked  upon  so  remark- 
able, as  to  be  worthy  to  be  recorded,  and  published  through  the  land. 
The  work  is  very  glorious  in  its  influences  and  effects  on  many  that  hav^ 
been  very  ignorant  and  barbarous,  as  I  before  observed  of  the  Indians 
and  Negroes. 

The  work  is  also  exceeding  glorious  in  the  high  attainments  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  extraordinary  degrees  of  light,  love,  and  spiritual  joy,  that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  great  multitudes.  In  this  respect  also,  the  land 
in  all  parts  has  abounded  in  such  instances,  any  one  of  which,  if  they 
had  happened  formerly,  would  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  God*s  people  throughout  the  British  dominions.  The  New 
Jerusalem  in  this  respect  has  begun  to  come  down  from  heaven,  aud  per- 
haps never  were  more  of  the  prelibations  of  heaven's  glory  given  upon 
earth. 

There  being  a  great  many  errors  and  sinful  irregularities  mixed  with 
this  work  of  God,  arising  from  our  weakness,  darkness,  and  corruption, 
do  not  hinder  this  work  of  God*s  power  and  grace  from  being  very 
glorious.  Our  follies  and  sins  that  we  mix  do  in  some  respects  manifest 
the  glory  of  it.  The  glory  of  divine  power  and  grace  is  set  off  with  the 
greater  lustre,  by  what  appears  at  the  same  time  of  the  weakness  of  the 
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earthen  veiBel.  It  is  Qod't  pleasure  that  there  should  be  something 
remarkably  to  manifest  the  weakness  and  an  worthiness  of  the  subject 
at  the  same  time  that  he  displays  the  excellency  of  his  power  and  riches 
of  his  grace.  And  I  doubt  not  but  some  of  those  things  that  make 
some  of  us  here  on  earth  to  be  out  of  humour,  and  to  look  on  this  work 
with  a  sour,  displeased  countenance,  do  heighten  the  songs  of  tho  angels, 
when  they  praise  God  and  the  Lamb  for  what  they  see  of  the  glory  of 
God's  idl-sufficiency,  and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  redemption.  And  hDW 
unreasonable  is  it  that  we  should  be  backward  to  acknowledge  the  glcry 
of  what  God  has  done,  because  withal,  the  devil,  and  we  in  hearkening  to 
him,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 


REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beaumont,  M.D.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  much-wished  for  volume  has  at  length  appeared.  The  deep 
interest  felt,  by  Methodists  of  every  branch  of  the  family,  in  all  that 
relates  to  this  great  and  good  man,  will  secure  for  it  a  very  extensive 
circulation. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  though  a  poor  Methodist  preacher,  was  not  withoat 
a  pedigree  of  which  highly-  titled  individuals  might  have  been  proud* 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  which  came  over  to  this  country 
with  the  Norman  Conqueror.  Some  of  his  ancestors  visited  the  Hoi/ 
Land,  in  feats  of  arms,  during  the  age  of  chivalry;  and  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  Earls  of  Leicester. 
A  branch  of  this  family,  some  generations  ago,  settled  in  Yorkshire, 
and  from  it  sprang  the  subject  of  the  Biographical  Sketch,  under  notice. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  Jcnow  that  Dr.  Beaumont, 
the  Methodist  preacjier,  and  Francis  Beaumont,  the  poet,  sprang  from 
the  same  common  stock.  Nor  are  these  the  only  names  known  to  fame' 
in  this  ancient  family.  There  was  also  John  Beaumont,  the  author 
of  "  Boswell-field,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  the  courtesy  to  say, 
that  "  it  would  have  won  him  immortal  fame,  if  the  more  celebrated 
Francis  had  not  engrossed  to  himself  all  that  was  due  to  this  one 
family."  Dr.  Beaumont's  grandfather  was  passionately  devoted  to 
music,  and  his  father  was  designed  by  his  earthly  parent  to  he  a 
musician  too,  but  intended,  as  the  event  showed,  by  the  Great 
Father  of  Spirits  to  be  a  minister  of  religion.  He  obeyed  the  call  of 
God  rather  than  of  man,  and  was  long  an  Itinerant  Preacher  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference.  In  his  new 
profession,  however,  he  continued  to  illustrate  the  family  fondness 
for  music.  The  doctor's  father,  not  only  practised  on  instruments, 
but  was  an  industrious  composer ;  both  were  kept,  it  is  believed,  in 
due  subordination  to  the  great  end  of  his  life — the  ministration  of  the 
truth.  Dr.  Beaumont's  mother  was  daughter  of  Colonel  Home,  and 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished,  almost  equally,  by  attractions  of 
person  and  of  character.  Like  roost  eminent  men  be  owed  a  great 
deal  to  the  influence  exerted  on  him  in  early  life  by  this  excellent 
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woman.  Dr.  Beatunont  was  keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
seems  in  early  life  to  have  been  often  deeply  impressed  with  religious 
convictions  under  the  Psalmody  prcu^tised  in  the  Methodist  chapels. 
His  experience,  on  these  occasions,  illustrated  in  some  degree  the 
lines — allowing  for  poetic  licence — ^of  the  immortal  Milton,  %o  whom 
he  was,  in  this  respect,  a  kindred  spirit— 

"  For  if  such  holy  song 

Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold — 

And  speckled  vanity 

"Will  sicken  sdon  and  die, 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould, 

And  hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.'* 

At  nine  years  of  age,  the  Doctor  went  to  Kingswood.  His  love 
of  the  beautiful,  which  was  the  great  passion  of  his  life,  was  developed 
almost  as  early  as  his  love  of  music.  This  led  him,  while  at  school, 
to  cultivate  a  small  flower-garden,  where  he  closely  watched  Nature, 
in  some  of  her  most  secret  pt-ocesses  of  floral  development.  Here,  on 
at  least  one  occasion,  he  wooed  the  Muses  and  essayed  to  scale  the 
heights  of  Parnassus.  His  lines  were  thought  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  but  a  suspicion  was  expressed  of  their  not  being  his  own. 
The  suspicion  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unfounded,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  scaring  the  youthful  poet  from  the  green  woods  and 
cloudy  heights  of  the  Phocian  Mount.  In  after  life  the  Doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  felt  any  regret  at  this  mishap.  Dn  the  contrary, 
he  thought  it  a  most  happy  circumstance.  In  this  most  of  our  readers 
will  concur.  Much  as  we  love  poetry,  we  think  it  infinitely  better 
for  mankind  that  Dr.  Beaumont,  by  the  concentration  of  all  his 
faculties  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  became  a  first-rate  preacher, 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  continued  his  visits  to  |;he  Muses, 
and  finished  as  a  third  or  fourth-rate  poet. 

After  leaving  Kingswood  young  Beaumont  wjeis  apprenticed  to  a 
chemist  in  Macclesfield.  His  master  failing  during  bis  apprentice- 
ship, he  removed  to  Congleton,  where  he  entered  into  a  new  engage- 
ment in  the  same  line  of  business.  During  his  apprenticeship  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  him3elf  with  great  energy  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind  and  his  heart.  Without  having  been  formally  recognized 
as  a  Local  Preacher,  he  was  introduced,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  into 
the  Itinerancy  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  in  which  he  continued  to 
Ubour  with  eminent  success  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Since  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  no  public  speaker  probably  ever  encountered 
greater  difficulties  than  this  lamented  individual.  But  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  have  become,  by  far,  the  most  popular  preacher  of  the  Con- 
ference Body  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
no  minister  in  the  Body  ever  less  owed  his  position  in  public  es- 
teem to  the  Conference  itself  than  Joseph  Beaumont. 

The  Rev.  John  Bowers,  from  whom  the  Doctor  differed  greatly  in 
reference  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  has  com- 
municated to  the  author  the  following  lines -* 
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ON  TBX  dootob's  oharaotbb  AND  osinua. 

I  cannot  tell  ihe  severity  with  wfaieii  the  awful  tidings  of  his  death  fell  upon 
my  heart.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that  M>and  me  to  earth  and 
lite  is  suddenly  snapped.  Can  I  ever  forget  that  countenance  that  beamed 
with  benevolence,  and  brightened  with  intelligence ;  or  that  voice  whose 
every  utterance  was  music  to  my  heart  ?  I  admired  and  loved  Dr.  Beau- 
mont while  living.  His  name  is  to  me  as  "  ointment  poured  forth,"  and 
his  memory  is  "  a  joy  for  ever."  His  equal  I  never  knew,  and  I  never 
expect  to  know,  till  "  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life."  Only  once  I 
heard  him  preach,  but  that  magnificent  sermon  is  an  epoch  in  my  memory. 
It  was  preached  in  the  presence  of  the  thousands  that  thronged  Exeter 
Hall  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1851 ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  beautiful 
and  eloquent  strains  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  **  w  orks  of  Grod  in 
connection  with  the  Works  of  Man,  then  in  the  course  of  exhibition  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  from  the  Psalmist's  words,  *'  For  thou  hast  made  me 
giad  through  thy  works :  I  will  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands."  It 
was  an  outburst  of  pent-up  fires — a  glorious  emaqation  of  Hght  and  life. 
I  have  heard  great  and  good  men,  and  marked  their  distinctive  ez^eellencieg, 
but  I  never  knew  the  elements  and  evidences  of  intellectual,  emotional, 
rhetorical,  and  spiritual  siiperiority,  so  chistered  and  so  comprehended  as 
in  him.  From  this  text  I  preached  with  reference  to  him  to  my  own 
congregation  on  the  Sunday  morning  after  his  death ;  and  now  that  he  is 
temporarily  detached  from  all  he  loved  below,  his  name  is  enshrined  in 
unnumbered  hearts,  and  is  graven  on  eternal  tablets. 

Mr,  Bowers  speaks  of  a  service  on  the  Sunday  after  " his  death" 
and  this  reminds  us  that  it  would  be  a  huge  impropriety  to  close  our  re- 
•marks  without  making  pointed  reference  to  that  death.  It  was  the  most 
magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  impressive  incident^  in  his  singulariy 
interestiug  career.  We  never  think  of  it  without  reverting  to  the 
late  Br.  Hamilton's  sketch  of  the  last  moments  of  the  departing  saint. 
Oh!  the  imnaediateness  of  his  joy.  There  is  not  a  computable  point 
of  time.  It  is  not  a  sand-fall.  It  is  scarcely  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
There  lies  my  friend.  He  hastens  to  depart.  Death  is  upon  him. 
The  change  has  well-nigh  come.  How  little  intervenes  between  his 
present  humiliation  and  his  awaiting  glories.  I  tremble  to  think  what 
in  an  instant  he  must  be !  How  unlike  all  he  was  !  How  extreme 
to  all  he  is!  I  bend  over  thee,  and  mark  thy  wasted  pallid  frame! 
I  look  up,  and  there  is  ascending  above  me  an  angel's  form  !  I  stoop 
to  thee,  and  just  can  catch  thy  feeble,  gasping  whisper !  I  listen,  and 
there  floats  around  me  a  seraph's  song  I  I  take  thy  hand,  tremulooa 
and  cold — it  is  waving  to  me  from  yonder  skies !  I  wipe  thy  brow, 
deep  and  furrowed — it  is  enwreathed  with  the  garland  of  victory !  I 
slake  thy  lip,  bloodless  and  parched  —  it  is  drinking  the  living 
fountains — the  overflowing  springs  of  Heaven  ! 

We  repeat  it,  we  never  think  of  the  Doctor's  death,  without  being 
reminded  of  these  touching  words  of  the  lamented  Hamilton.  It 
was  a  glorious  death.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  sketched  by  one  who  wefl 
knows  how  to  use  the  pencil. 

THE   doctor's  end. 

Was  not  his  death  the  moral  sublime  ?— fine  in  effect,  but  how  much 

finer  in  fact ! — that  death  arrests  the  heart  and  the  eye  like  a  martyrdom. 

Standing  there— all  his  feelings  inflamed  with  the  ardour  of  a  lofty 

devotion,  inspired  and  ready  for  the  spring  of  sacred  eloquence— h« 
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memory  ranging  among  the  fields  of  selecteat  and  most  holy  imagery,  and 
all  his  Bonl  on  fire  with  love  to  his  Saviour  and  to  man — he  stood  oefore 
the  vast  and  waiting  crowd,  ready  for  his  word  of  power.  Ah !  they  did 
not  see  how  the  heavens  were  parting,  and  softly  radiant  the  angel  of  death 
— no  terrible  presence,  no  stern  browed,  darkly  clad  and  unkind  form — 
was  rapidly  approaching !  They  did  not  know  that  all  around  him,  before 
their  eyes  there,  the  airs  were  becoming  chill — chill — chill ;  that  rings  of 
gelid  cold  were  contracting  round  the  loved  and  honoured  form :  they  did 
not  see  over  the  pulpit  the  pressing,  anxious  figures  of  angel-forms — ^loved 
old  relations  departed  into  light,  whose  strong  sympathies  were  attached 
by  that  hour,  and  who  whispered  in  their  spirit-language,  **  He  is  coming 
to  us."  The  spiritual  throng  was  all  unseen— the  angel  who  struck  the 
blow  all  unseen :  you  saw  only  that  raised  eye — you  only  heard  that  voice, 
and  those  last,  last  words  ever  to  roll  from  those  lips  ihe  melody  on  this 
side  of  the  new  world. 

"  The  while  the  first  archangel  sings, 
He  hides  his  face  behind  his  vdngs.*^ 

It  is  done! — hush!  hush!  rolling  voices!  there  is  a  "sound  of  harpers 
harping  with  their  harps."  He  has  burst  into  the  infinite — the  blaze  of 
the  unveiled  is  around  him— he  has  been  wafted  on  the  wings  of  earthly 
music  and  devotion — from  the  temple  crowded  with  worshippers,  to  the 
dear,  dear  city  where  there  is  no  temple  nor  light  of  the  sun.  Hush ! 
—hush,  shrieking  voices !-— wail  not,  O  widow!  O  child!  over  the  foUen 
fonn ;  there  is  none  to  mourn  over  here.  This  is  true,  true  glory.  The 
prophet  has  only  passed  from  Nebo  to  Pisgah.  The  brave  heart  has  only 
Durat  its  ceremental  shroud,  and  has  gone  home ! 

We  need  add  nothing  in  commendation  of  this  work.  It  is  enough 
that  it  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Beau* 
mont :  its  circulation  must  be  wide  indeed  to  be  at  all  proportioned 
to  the  transcendent  merits  of  its  great  subject. 

The  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelations  of  St,  John,  viewed  in 
iheir  Mutual  Relation  with  an  Exposition  of  the  Principal  Passages, 
By  C.  A.  Ai73ERL£N,  Dr.  Phil.,  Licentiate  and  Professor  Extraor- 
dinary of  Theology  in  Basil.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  Saphib. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clabk,  38,  George^street.  London  i  Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  and  Co.  Dublin:  J.  Robertson,  and  Hopges  and 
Smith. 

Op  late  yearp  the  study  of  Prophecy  has  been  prosecuted  with  unusual 
ardour.  While  a  general  scepticism  concerning  all  matters  of  revelation 
is  seen  developing  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  Papal  Christendom,  we 
behold  in  Protestant  Eurc^  and  America,  notwithstanding  the  counter 
tendencies  of  Philosophy,  **  falsely  so-called,"  and  of  Mysticism  too,  an 
increased  disposition  "  for  a  new  appreciation,  a  new  and  deeper  investiga- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse.**  Now  the  work  before  us  gives  a  historical 
survey  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation,  and  attempts  to  reduce  the  fixed 
principles  of  Apocalyptic  imagery  in  its  connection  with  the  symbolism  of 
Daniel.  Auberlen  distributes  bis  work  into  three  Sections,  viz.,  The 
Characteristics  op  the  Book  op  Daniel;  The  Seventy  Weeks;  and 
The  Beasts  and  Man.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  he  discusses  the 
History  of  Revelation  or  the  Starting  Point— the  Contents  of  the  Book — 
and  the  Apocalyptic  form  of  Prophecv.  Under  the  second,  he  treats  the 
Messianic  view  taken  by  the  Church  and  the  Modern  Interpretations, 
tender  the  third,  he  devotes  himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  Four  Beasts  and 
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the  Son  of  lian  in  Daniel— the  Beasts  and  the  Woman  in  the  Beyeladon 
of  John  the  Divine— and  the  Millenium.  The  whole  is  concluded  with 
animadversioDs  on  Bengel,  and  the  English  and  French  Commentaton— 
on  Ewald,  De  Wette,  &c.,  and  on  Hoffman,  Hengstenberg  and  Ebraid. 
The  work  abounds  with  evidences  of  profound  research  and  of  extensive 
erudition.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  all  the  views  expressed  by  this 
indefatigable  writer,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  '*  Daniel  and  the 
Revelation"  i*  a  work  from  which  the  most  profound  Scripture  student 
might  derive  considerable  advantage.  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  to 
observe  the  stem  protest  which  he  puts  in  against  the  tendency,  so  often, 
manifest  among  a  certain  class  of  commentators  to  confound  the  Visible 
with  the  Invisible  Church,  and  the  claims  <^  Cessar  with  the  crown-rights 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  wishing  to  be  versed  in  the  Ghristian 
literature  of  Europe  on  the  sul:>ject  of  l^rophecy,  will  remain  long  without 
this  new  work  by  Auberlen. 

Prophecy,  By  Patrick  Faibbairn,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  andT. 
Clabk,  3$,  George-street  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Dublin :  Johk  RoiBERTSOK|.  and  Hodges  and  Smith. 

This  is  a  work  worthy  the  name  of  the  author  of  **  Typology  of  Scrip- 
ture," and  the  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
There  are  few  works  which  the  Biblical  student  will  welcome  more 
cordially  than  one  treating  prophecy  in  respect  to  its  distinctive  nature^ 
its  special  function,  and  its  proper  interpretation,  and  such  is  the  character 
of  Dr.  Fairbaim*s  new  publication.  The  first  part  of  this  valuable  pro- 
duction is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  principles.  The  second,  to  an 
applicatipn  of  the  principles  thus  ascertained  to  the  past  and  to  prospective 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.    The  author  inquires  into  the  proper  calling  of  a 

Srophet,  and  the  essential  nature  of  prophecy —the  place  of  prophecy  in. 
istory,  and  the  organic  connection  of  the  one  vrith  the  other — the  proper 
sphere  of  prophecy — the  relation  of  prophecy  to  human  freedom — how  far 
prophecy  is  absolute  or  conditional  in  its  announcements — what  is  the 
character  of  the  prophetic  style  and  dictum— its  distinctive  peculiarities— 
the  ground  of  those  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  revelation  by  vision— and 
the  interconnected  and  progressive  character  of  prophecy.  The  author 
next  shows  the  value  of  prophecy  as  an  evidence  for  the  facts  and  doctrmes 
of  Scripture  —  the  prophetical  future  of  the  Jewish  people — and  the 
prophetical  futui*e  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  their  relation 
to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world — in  their  relation  to  the  character,  working, 
and  fate  of  the  anti-Christian  apostacy— in  their  relation  to  "BLia  Beconi 
coming,  and  the  closing  issues  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom.  This  work 
in  its  main  design,  very  much  resembles  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Dari- 
son  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  but  its  author  enters  upon  a  wider  field  of 
inquiry.  We  regard  Dr.  Fairbairn*s  production  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  theological  literature  of  the  country,  in  its  most  important 
department,  that  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of  those  Preachers  whose  labours  con- 
trihuted  to  the  Origination  and  Early  Extension  of  the  Primitive  Metho- 
diet  Connexion.  By  Geo.  Herod.  London :  T.  King,  Sutton-street, 
Commercial  Road. 

A  VERT  seasonable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Community,  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  tihe 
most  energetic  and  perhaps,  the  most  useful  ecclesiastical  Organization  m 
a  land  which  justly  claims  to  be  the  headquarters  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom.    If  we  have  been  disappointed  at  all,  in  reading  this  well-tim^ 
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publication,  it  has  been  that  the  writer  should  inadvertently,  as  we  suppose, 
oaye  overlooked  the  most  eloquent  minister  that  ever  adorned  their  ranks. 
Opportunity  occurs,  we  observe,  for  a  passing  tribute  to  the  high  merits  of 
the  Rev.  John  Nelson ;  but,  we  are  sure,  that  this  excellent  individual,  now 
occupying  an  inaportant  position  in  another  Community,  will  feel  as  much 
turprised  as  ourselves  that  in  this  publication  no  record  is  made  of 
the  singiilarly  selfnlenying  and  efficient  labours  of  the  Robert  Newton 
of  Primitive  Methodism.  Air.  Herod's  work  is,  however,  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
ihia  country.  It  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  as  the  only  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary Christian  denominations  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Life  of  Charles  Henry  V.  Bogatzky,  Translated  by  Samuel 
Jackson.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday,  Fleet-street; 
and  B.  Seeley,  Hanover-street. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheap  issue  of  "  Christian  Biography,"  by  the  house 
of  Seeley.  Like  all  the  other  works  of  this  "Library"  it  is  eminently 
adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  experimental  and  practical  godliness.  The 
sketch  before  us,  is  a  deeply  interesting  piece  of  Autobiogi-aphy.  It  was, 
indeed,  to  be  expected  that  tl^e  author  of  the  "Golden  Treasury,"  which 
has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  "  the  Rise  and  l^rogress "  and  of  "  The 
Saint's  Rest,"  would,  in  writing  memoirs  of  himself,  produce  a  work  which 
should  contribute  to  the  edification  of  saints  of  all  denominations.  The 
author's  "  Golden  Treasury"  has,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  been  cir- 
culated, in  both  German  and  English,  wherever  those  laiiguages  are  spoken. 
The  autobiography  will  be  regarded,  with  increasing  favour,  by  earnest 
men  wherever  the  work  is  known. 

Revival  Hymns.  No.  IL     London :  Bulman,  Paternoster-row. 

The  second  number  of  a  publication  specially  designed  and  singularly 
adapted  to  fan  the  flame  of  devotion  in  the  various  communities  of  Metho- 
dism.   We  wish  the  publisher  great  success  in  his  laudable  undertaking. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

1.  "  Transubstantiation."    Cropp. 

2.  "Your  Soul."    London:  Snow. 

3.  "The  Liberator."    Liberator  Office. 

4.  "The  Sun  of  Righteousness."    Snow. 

5.  "Dancing  and  other  worldly  Amusements  in  Methodist  families." 
London:  Oakey. 


DOMESTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 


YOUR  CHILD  IS  IMMORTAL. 


That  child  must  live  for  ever.  Its  existence  is  endless  as  the  life  of  its 
Maker.  There  lies  concealed  in  that  frame,  clasped  to  a  mother's  bosom, 
and  so  feeble  that  the  evening  bretrze  might  seem  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  a 
living  spark  which  no  created  power  can  ever  extinguish !  Cities  and  em- 
pires shall  rise  and  fall  during  coming  centuries  ;  but  that  infant  of  yours 
vill  survive  them  all !  The  world  and  its  works  shall  be  burnt  up,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  new  svstems  in  the  starry  heavens  may 
be  created  and  pass  away  ;  but  your  child  will  live  amidst  the  changes  and 
levolutions  of  endless  ages,  which  will  no  more  touch  or  destroy  it  than  the 
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wild  harrioane  can  touch  the  rainbow  that  reposes  in  the  skj,  though  it 
may  rage  around  its  lovely  form.  When  eras  that  no  arithmetic  can  number 
hare  marked  the  life  of  your  [child,  an  eternity  will  still  be  before  it,  in 
which  it  shall  live,  move,  and  have  its  being  I  What  think  you,  parents,  of 
having  such  a  creature  as  this  under  your  roof  and  under  your  charge,— 
and  that  creature  your  own  child  1    Consider,-^ 

Your  child  must  live  for  ever  in  bliss  or  woe.  It  must  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  It  must  be  for  ever  lost,  or  for  ever  saved.  It 
must  be  with  God  and  Christ,  with  the  angels  and  saints,  loving  and  be- 
loved, a  glorious  and  majestic  being ;  or  for  ever  wicked  and  unutterably 
miserable,  with  Satan  and  lost  spirits !  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  it 
here  attains  such  an  age  as  makes  it  fully  responsible  to  God ;  for  if  it  die 
in  infancy,  I  believe  it  will  be  saved  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  to  know 
that  your  babe,  though  dead,  actually  lives  somewhere  with  Jesus  ;  or  that, 
if  living  here,  it  is  yet  capable  of  becoming  one  <^  God's  high  and  holy 
family  in  his  home  above  for  ever, — may  well  deepen  within  you  a  sense  ot 
its  personal  value !  Now,  whether  your  child — should  it  be  spared  some 
years  on  earth— shall  live  for  ever  in  joy  or  sorrow,  depends  upon  what  it 
believes  and  does  in  this  world.  It  is  how  it  lives  here,  which  must  determine 
where  and  how  it  shall  live  hereafter.  Is  that  not  a  solemn  consideration 
for  you  ?  And  is  it  not  more  solemn  still,  when  you  remember,  that  you, 
more  than  any  other  in  this  world,  shall,  under  God,  fix  your  children's  fate 
for  ever  f  The  reason  is  plain ;  inasmuch  as  their  character  for  time,  and 
therefore  for  eternity,  is  affected  chiefly  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
trained  by  you  in  their  eaiiy  years,  fey  your  words  and  life,  by  tour  ex- 
ample and  your  instruction,  you  are  most  assuredly  every  day  maxing  use 
■  of  what  is  to  them,  for  many  a  day,  the  greatest  power  on  earth,  to  give 
their  souls,  when  most  easily  impressed,  that  stamp  which  they  will  retain 
for  ever.    Have  a  care,  then,  how  you  train  them  up. 

*^  Has  any  one,"  says  a  late  pious  and  eloquent  minister  of  the  Church  at 
England,  "  ever  stood  on  a  pier,  within  which  some  vessel  floated  which  no 
storm- wave  had  yet  tossed  7  But  now  it  sails  forth,  its  canvass  spread,  its 
crew  alert,  its  freight  secured,  its  destination  registered.  You  marked  Jesos, 
yet  went  away  sorrowful  fro^  him  !  And  would  atiy  parent  take  comfort 
to  himself  if  he  beheld  his  own  child  thus  depart  from  his  Saviour  ?  AVould 
any  amount  of  real  or  supposed  excellence  console  him  for  thaf  sad  and 
solemn  turning  away  ?  Whatever  else  had  been  accomplished,  would  he 
not  experience  an  unutterable  sense  of  future  danger  as  he  watched  his  be- 
loved one  going  away  with  a  sorrowful  countenance  from  his  Lord,  alUiough 
he  returned  to  a  splendid  home  which  he  had  never  dishonoured,  and  in  the 
acknowledged  possession  of  a  character  which  was  unimpeachable  for  its 
moral  worth,  viewed  merely  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  men  ?  Oh,  surely 
the  narrative  which  has  been  recorded  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  for  oar 
warning  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  teaches  us  this  at  least-,  that 
whatever  else  a  man  may  turn  to,  yet  in  God's  sight  *  he  turns  out  ill'  when 
ho  turns  away  from  the  Saviour !  Parents*  therefore,  should  not  tc^e  com- 
fort to  themselves  until  they  have  good  hope  that  their  children  practically 
resolve  to  carry  their  cross,  and  thus  follow  Christ,  in  mind  and  spirit, 
wherever  he  goeth." 

woman's  mission. 

To  sit  beside  the  sufferer's  bed. 

To  pillow  oft  the  aching  head, 
To  soothe,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless. 

With  all  a  woman's  tenderness ; 
To  cheer  man's  heart,  to  soothe  his  woe, 

Is  woman's  mission  here  below. 
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To  lead  the  yonthfdl  heart  aright, 

Truth  to  instil  and  error  hlight ; 
To  guard  from  sin's  deluuTe  way 

The  unwary  steps  that  else  might  stray, 
And,  with  a  mother's  tender  care, 

Attune  the  infant  lips  to  prayer. 

Yes,  such  is  woman's  mission  here, 

And  objects  of  her  tenderest  care 
Have  oft,  when  on  the  wide  world  thrown, 

Wandered  in  thought  to  childhood's  home ; 
While  some  loved  truth  her  lips  have  taught, 

Has  come  with  power  and  blessings  fraught. 

'Tis  hers  man's  character  to  mould, 

To  purge  the  dross,  bring  forth  the  gold  j 
And  if  that  mission  is  fulfilled, 

Its  precious  fruits  to  her  will  yield ; 
For  Heaven  blessings  will  bestow 

On  woman's  mission  here  below. 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HEARTH. 

There  is  a  legend  of  an  artist  who  was  about  to  carve  from  a  piece  of 
costly  sandal- wood  an  image  of  the  Madonna ;  but  the  material  was  in  tract- 
able— his  hand  seemed  to  have  lost  its  skill — he  could  not  approach  his  ideal. 
Mrhen  about  to  relinquish  his  efforts  in  despair,  a  voice  in  a  dream  bade  him 
shape  the  figure  from  the  oak  block  which  was  about  to  feed  his  hearth. 
He  obeyed,  and  produced  a  master-piece.  This  story  represents  the  truth 
which  mysticism  upholds,  when  it  appears  as  the  antagonist  of  superstitious 
externalism.  The  materials  of  religious  happiness  lie,  as  it  were,  near  at 
hand — among  affections  and  desires  which  are  homely,  common,  and  of  the 
fireside.  Let  the  right  direction,  the  heavenly  influence,  be  received  from 
without,  and  heaven  is  regarded  with  the  love  of  home,  and  hope  sanctified 
by  the  hope  of  heaven. —  Vatiffhan*8  Mours  with  the  Mystics, 

THE  mother's  gift. 

''  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee,"  said  the 
miracle-warkinff  apostle  to  the  poor  cripple  at  the  temple-gate.  The  gift 
bestowed  was  the  gift  of  healing ;  to  the  wretched  sufferer  of  a  lifetime  it 
was  more  welcome  than  a  purse  of  glittering  coin. 

Peter's  gift  has  had  its  parallel  since ;  nay,  more  precious  ones  yet  than 
hate  coBke  from  the  poor  in  this  world's  gear.  I  have  in  my  recollection  at 
this  moment,  one  who,  like  Anna  of  old,  "  served  Ood  with  fastings  and 
with  prayers  night  and  day."  To  her  a  son  was  given,  a  son  of  many  hopes. 
He  was  the  sul^ect  of  baptismal  vows  and  consecrating  prayers.  She  set 
him  apart  for  God.  As  he  grows  up  to  man's  estate,  a  parent  s  eve  beholds 
with  joy  the  rising  staff  on  which  her  old  a^e  is  to  lean,  when  <<  desire  shall 
&il,  and  the  grasshopper  become  a  burden." 

But  at  length  a  voice  comes  from  heathen  lands, — the  death-cry  of  dying 
BOttls.  And  with  it  comes  the  command  of  God  unto  her  as  she  waits  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel,  '*  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  whom  thou 
lovest,  and  send  him  to  the  place  of  which  I  shall  tell  thee  ;  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  him."  These  words,  like  those  once  uttered  to  Abraham,  are  at 
first  stunning  words.  The  struggle  is  a  struggle  of  life  and  death.  This  is 
more  than  h&t  heart  **  bargain^  for,"  when  she  made  the  consecration  in 
iB^EUiey.  But  the  answer  of  faith  is,  '<  Here  he  is  :  do  with  him,  Lord,  as 
MemeUi  thee  good."    The  gift  is  made.    The  parting  word  is  spoken  amid 
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heart- wrong  tears  and  sobbings,  and  he  goes  awaj,  ^^  bound  in  spirit,"  to 
heathen  shores. 

When  many  weary  months  and  years  have  rolled  on,  the  tidings  come  to 
that  mother's  ears  from  those  distant  lands,  that  God  has  owned  the  labours 
of  that  son  by  a  copious  return  of  blessings.  Benighted  souls  have  been 
enlightened.  Satan  s  maimed  children  hava  been  healed.  The  spiritually 
dead  have  been  restored  to  life.  Broken-hearted  penitents  have  been  guided 
by  the  poor  widow's  son  to  the  Saviour,~his  mother's  Saviour.  That  strip- 
ling whom  her  faith  laid  on  the  missionary  altar  has  become  the  spiritual 
father  of  many  souls,  and  in  "  her  seed  "  a  whole  heathen  province  may  vet 
be  "  blessed."  "  Merciful  God !"  she  exclaims  with  streaming  eyes,  and  her 
poor  old  heart  breaking  with  joy,  "  it  is  enough !  it  is  enough !  Let  now 
thine  handmaid  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  witnessed  thy  salva- 
tion!" For  such  gifts  as  hers,  the  seats  of  our  theological  senvinaries  arc 
waiting.  For  the  want  of  more  such  maternal  offerings  the  guilty  world  it 
perishing.    Mother  !  have  you  no  gift  to  offer  f — T.  L,  Cuyler, 
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BURT  CIRCUIT. 

We  noticod  in  .a  late  number  ot  the  Magazine  a  commnnicatibn  from 
our  brethren  at  Heap  Bridge,  in  this  circuit.  The  locality  not  being  stated 
has  led  to  some  misapprehension ;  and  those  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  us  may  infer  that  the  Report  in  question  indicates  the  extent  of  oar 
operations  in  Bury.  To  correct  this  impression,  we  beg  to  subjoin  the 
following  account  of  some  of  our  recent  operations. 

From  the  time  we  left  the  Parent  Body  our  choir  in  Bury  chapel  has 
been  assisted  by  instruments,  strung  with  cat-gut,  which  being  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  attnospheric  changes,  and  Lancashire  being  somewhat  pro- 
verbial in  this  respect,  the  music  from  those  auxiliaries  wa^r  far  from 
satisfactory.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  resolved  by  the  trustees,  with  the 
consent  of  the  leaders*  meeting,  to  have  an  organ,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  and  purchase  a  suitable  instrument.  On  lliursday  the 
27th,  and  Sunday  the  30th  of  December,  1855,  we  had  the  opening  services, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Peters  of  Bury,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Mather  of  Rochdale.  The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Bolton  of  Liverpool, 
and  contains  20  music  stops,  with  the  usual  composition  pedals  and  coup- 
lers,— the  compass  being  from  CC  bass,  to  F  in  alto,  in  great  and  swell 
organs ;  and  from  CCC  large  scale,  16  feet  open  diapason,  to  £  in  the 
pedal  organ.  The  committee  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
quality,  price,  and  excellence  of  tone  of  the  instrument. 

In  our  Sabbath-school,  we  have  also  been  favoured,  by  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  young  men's  class  having  purchased  an  or^an,  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  schoolroom.  The  teachers  having  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing it,  if  they  should  think  fit. 

On  Christmas-day  our  annual  school  tea-meeting  was  held,  when  from 
600  to  700  persons  sat  down  to  tea ;  after  which  our  esteemed  minister 

E resided,  when  the  secretary  read  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  we 
ad  96  teachers,  650  scholars,  T283  volumes  in  the  library,  and  404  readers^ 
besides  a  monthly  circulation  of  70  of  our  own  connexional  periodicals. 
The  evening  was  enlivened  by  recitations  from  the  scholars,  with  selections 
of  sacred  music,  assisted  by  the  choir,  accompanied  by  the  school  organ, 
and  addresses  given  by  our  local  brethren  and  teachers,  stimulative  to 
increased  exertion  in  the  glorious  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  numbers,  the  teachers  about  eighteen  months  sgo 
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opened  a  branch  school  at  Limefield,  one  mile  from  Bury,  in  a  cottage 
house,  which  was  soon  filled  with  children  ;  but  from  its  inconvenience  few 
assembled  at  our  preachings,  and  after  due  consideration  it  was  resolved  to 
procure  land  and  erect  suitable  premises ;  when  one  of  our  brethren,  Mr 
Joseph  Hacking,  kindly  drew  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building, 
which  is  36  feet  bv  30  feet,  having  an  internal  elevation  of  from  14  to  18 
feet ;  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  containing  pulpit,  six  pews,  and 
other  conveniences.    The  external  frontage  is  neat  and  chaste  in  appear^ 
aace,^built  with  the  best  stock  bricks,  and  surmounted  with  stone  coping 
having  stone  basement  with  rising  arched  pilasters,  showing  recessed 
arched  windows,  glazed  with  ordinary  and  coloured  glass,  well  finished  off, 
and  the  whole  substantially  built,  eliciting  general  admiration.    The  cost 
not  exceeding  200/. 

On  Sunday,  December  9th,  our  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Peters,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Weston  of  Manchester,  preached  on  the  opening  occasion,  and  since  that 
time  the  numbers  have  increased  weekly.  The  scholars  number  about  150 
in  regular  attendance. 

On  Saturday,  the  I7th  of  January,  we  held  the  first  tea  meeting  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sabbath-school,  when  the  place  was  well  filled  by  about 
200  persons  sitting  down  at  the  tables.  After  tea  our  minister  occupied 
the  chair,  when  a  few  recitations  were  given  by  the  scholars,  and  addresses 
delivered  on  Sabbath-school  topics,  by  the  brethren,  Messrs.  J.  Green,  S. 
Cook,  G.  Lord,  Ash  worth,  J.  Wild,  W.  Lord,  and  J.  Stockdale.  The  meet- 
ing and  its  influence  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  This  new  field  of  labour 
is  one  of  promise  to  the  cause  of  God.  The  school  has  been  filled  with 
attentive  congregations  every  Sabbath  evening,  upon  whom  the  spirit  of 
hearing  has  largely  fallen  ;  and  best  of  all  is,  at  tne  prayer-meeting  after 
the  sermon,  we  have  rejoiced  in  witnessing  penitents  coming  forward,  and 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  condescending  to  consecrate  and  sanctify 
this  temple,  which  his  servants  have  raised  to  nis  glory,  in  bringing  sinners 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  A  class-meeting  has  been  estab- 
lished and  backsliders  recovered,  who  were  connected  with  churches  in 
other  towns  before  removing  to  this  place,  where,  there  being  no  fold,  they 
have  wandered,  but  are  now  returning  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  May  God  abundantly  revive  his  work,  to  whom  alone  be  the 
glory.  J.  Stockdale. 

WESLEYAN  ASSOCIATION  SABBATH-SCHOOL  ANNIVEBSABY, 
ARMLET,  LEEDS  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  character 
that  I  beg  the  favour  of  bringing  before  your  notice,  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  Sunday-school ;  thinking  that  it  may  be  both  interesting  and  encou- 
ntging  to  the  friends  of  Snnday-schools  generally.  For  a  long  period  back 
it  appeared  as  if  the  winter's  deadly  blast  had  blighted  the  fruits  of  our 
kbonrs,  and  for  more  than  twelve  months  we  had  not  a  single  conversion, 
and  only  one  scholar  met  in  class.  But,  thank  God,  winter  did  pass  away, 
spring  returned.  The  Sun  of  Eighteousness  again  arose  and  shono  forth 
^ith  resplendent  beauty,  dispelling  the  mist  that  clouded  around  us,  and 
then  was  verified  the  saying,  "  Cast  thv  bread  on  the  waters  and  it  shall  be 
Been  after  many  days."  On  the  7th  of  October  last  commenced  a  glorious 
revival ;  many  since  then  have  been  led  to  gaze  at  Calvary's  bleeding  Lamb, 
to  the  saving  of  their  souls  ;  sixty  scholars  and  twenty-four  teachers  now 
meet  in  class. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  March,  1856,  were  preached  our  anniver- 
sary sermons.  In  the  morning,  our  much  respected  superinten- 
dent minister,  the  Rev.  William  Dawson,  preached  a  beautiful  sermon 
to  us ;  also,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  Mr.  J.  B.  Saul,  favoured  ua 
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•^ifh  two  excellent  diflconrses,  on  "  Avoiding  erril  eompanj,"  and  «•  Gdd'ii 
having  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  Binnew." 

This  day  wds  the  commencement  of  an  amalgamation  betwixt  our  school 
and  that  of  the  Reformers.  The  day  was  beaatinilly  fine,  and  we  walked  in 
procession  from  our  school  to  the  Keformers,  ana  then  returned,  singing 
through  the  streets  to  the  chapel,  which  produced  a  telling  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  reminded  us  of  marching  the  streets  of  the  holy  city  singing, 
»*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  us."  In  connection  with  the  above, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Pearson  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  4th  of  March,  subject,  '*  The 
comparative  claims  of  youth  and  age  on  Chrbtian  attention  and  effort.** 
It  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  Our  collections  ta,r  exceed  several 
preceding  years.  John  Armitstead,  Sec. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MR.  JOHN  NEVISON,  JtTN.,  OF  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

To  display  the  spiritual  pot^icy  of  ^the  glcnious  Gospel,**  to  diffuse  the 
influence  of  Christian  character,  and  to  excite  surviving  friends  to  diligence 
and  devotedness  in  the  service  of  God,  are  among  the  legitimate  obj^ts  to 
be  contemplated  in  religious  biography.  Such  are  the  ends  we  would 
seek  to  secure  by  the  following  brief  memorial  of  d^)arted  worth. 

Our  much-loved  and  deefdy-lamented  brother,  John  Nevisoo,  was  the 
son  of  William  and  Mizabeth  Nerison,  of  Bishop  Auckiand,  at  whioh 
place  he  was  bom  April,  16, 1829. 

His  parents  were  members  of  the  Conference  Society  in  that  town  until 
1635,  when  th^  were  numbered  among  the  first  members  of  the  Weslejan 
Association.  John  was  trained  by  them  ^  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,'*  and  introduced  to  the  Sabbath-school  and  to  the  ordinances 
of  God*s  house.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  at  that  early  period 
be  was  the  subject  of  frequent  serious  impressicMis.  In  the  year  1840,  he 
removed  to  South  Shields,  under  the  care  of  his  undo,  Mr.  John  Nevison. 
He  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  int^ectuai  powezs, 
and  won  general  esteem  by  the  amiability  of  his  disposition  and  manners. 

In  1847-8,  he  spent  a  sliort  time  in  Doncaster,  as  assistanlrteacher  is 
a  school.  But,  in  the  early  part  of  1848,  he  returned  to  Bishop  Auckknd, 
when  he  became  a  pupil,  and  afterwards  an  assistant,  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
in  the  Grammar-school,  and  gave  private  lessons  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Fry, 
Smelt-house,  near  that  town.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  under  his 
care,  of  which  he  received  various  proofs.  Immediately  on  his  return,  he 
attended  the  ministry  of  the  word  in  South-road  chi^l,  and  employed  his 
energies  in  the  Sabbath-school. 

His  conversion  took  place  in  November,  1848,  after  the  Rev.  E.  Qreen, 
then  of  Stockton,  had  been  preaching  from  "  The  harvest  is  past,*'  &c.  Oar 
friend,  Mr.  Hawkyard  (who  has  kindly  furnished  many  of  the  particulars 
included  in  this  notice)  invited  him  to  stay  during  the  prayer-meeting ;  be 
readily  consented,  and  there  and  then  he  stepped  into  the  liberty  of  '^  the 
sons  of  Qod.*'  His  conversion  was  indubitably  evident,  and  henceforth 
"he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.'*  He  was  now  frequently  found  devising 
means  by  which  he  might  increase  his  moral  power,  and  become  a  blessing 
to  the  church  and  the  world ;  he  was  earnest  in  all  he  did,  and  it  was 
truly  pleasing  to  mark  his  increase  in  knowledge,  faith,  love,  and  zeal. 

The  statement  of  his  experience  in  the  class  revealed  the  secret  workings 
of  his  spirit;  his  "  eye  was  simple ;**" everything  was  made  to  give  way  to 
Christian  duty,  hence  he  generally  lived  "  on  the  mountain  top."  He  was 
very  active  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  when  he  returned  to  Shields,  in 
1850,  the  children  sorrowed  greatly  on  account  of  their  loss.    At  Shield% 
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he  dHigenily  and  faithfully  assisted  his  uncle  in  the  ■  management  of  his 
school,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  promotion  of  tiie  interests  of  the 
Choreh  of  Christ ;  he  attended  the  various  means  of  grace  with  diligenoe, 
paBetoality,  and  obvious  pleasure  and  profit.  Would  that  all  the  members 
of  the  church  were  as  re^lar,  as  devout  in  ''presenting  themselves  before 
the  Lord ! "  Then  would  they  encourage  the  nearts  of  the  heralds  of  the 
cross,  and  exert,  a  powerful  iimuence  upon  them  "  who  are  without.*' 

Whenever  our  dear  brother  appeared— whe^er  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  in  the  Bible-class,  in  the  Prayer-meeting,  or  in  the 
Singers'  gallery — for  in  these  various  departments  of  Christian  usefulness 
he  took  a  part — it  was  evident  that  his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  that 
his  permanent  desire  was  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men.  Various  examples  mignt  be  adduced  in  attestation  of 
the  correctness  of  the  statement ;  however,  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  the  members  of  his  class  in  the  Sabbath-school,  when  he  was  visiting  hia 
friends  at  the  ChnstQiaa  vacation,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  deemed  amply 
sufficient — 

''  Bishop  Auckland,  December  30, 1853. 

"My  dear  Glass, — As  I  expect  this  wul  reach  you  on  New  Year  s  day,  I 
must  biggin  by  wishing  you  all  **A  happy  new  year" — it  is  not  a  mere 
fsfmasmuy  I  mean  what  I  say,  that  the  vear  upon  which  we  are  now 
altering  may  be  to  you  all  a  happy  one— the  happiest  year  you  have  had. 
I  say  aU—none  of  you  need  think  you  are  excluded,  or  that  I  have  foigot 
ym.  Are  you  all  present  ?  C!ount  and  see — ^there  are  twelve  of  you.  ,  I 
have  you  all  in  my  eye,  and  in  my  heart  too. 

''llook  back  with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  us  during  the 
past  year.  The  great  object  I  have  had  in  view  has  been  your,  salvation. 
Thisiiaa.been  my  "heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God"  for  yon.  I  may 
litve  lost  sight  of  my  object  during  the  course  of  the  year^I  have  some- 
times not  been  so  earnest  and  watchful  to  improve  opportunities  as  I 
OQght  to  have  been,  and  in  many  ways  I  have  come  short,  for  which  I 
hmfihly  ask  God's  forgiveness.  But  can  any  of  you  say  that  I  have  not 
dealt  faithfully  with  you  ? — ^have  I  not  endeavoured  to  make  as  plain  as  I 
coold.the  teachings  of  God's  Word  ? — have  I  not  warned  you  of  the  danger 
ofsiimers  1 — have  I  not  spoken  to  you  of  the  loving  Saviour  who  cajme 
into  ^e  world  to  save  sinners  ? — ^have  I  not  entreated  you  to  be  reconciled 
to  God! — ^is  it  my  fault  if  you  are  not  reconciled)  But  the  year,  with  its 
mercies,  its  privileges,  is  fled — improved  or  not  improved,  we  cannot 
recalit 

"Some  of  us  may  not  live  to  see  the  close  of  anothw  year;  and  if  so, 
W  important  is  it  that  we  should  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  ?  .We 
wish  it  to  be  a  happy  year;  it  may  be  so — how  ?  Where  are  we  to  find 
happiness  ?  Ton  know  well  enoi^h  by  experience  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  "  All  things  are  wanting  tm  Jesus  laiiere."  In  his^pr^iience  there 
ufolneBS  of  joy.  And  to  liave  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  i^ory,  is  hef^vea 
h^gon  below.  Do  you  wish  to  be  happy  ?  Give  your  hearts  to  God-^-de- 
dieate  yourselves  to  his  service.  But  how  are  we  to  proceed  ?  Let  us  have 
something  plain  to  aim  at ;  let  us  come  to  some  resolution.    Here  is  mine. 

Dozing  the  year,  if  God  see  fit  to  spare  me,  I  will  endeavour — 

1.  To  grow  in  knowledge ; 

2.  To  grow  in  likeness  to  my  Saviour,  my  great  example. 

3.  To  be  more  useful. 

But  as  I  believe  what  the  Saviour  said,  ^*  Without  me  ye  f»n  do  nothing,'* 
I  will— 

4.  Look  to  him  for  help,  and  for  whatever  I  need. 

Will  any  of  you  come  to  the  same  resolution  1  How  many  of  you  ?  Will 
you  all  ?    Can  I  say  more  ?    Have  I  oaid  enough  1    Is  it  any  use  writing 
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atalll  Must  I  send  it  off,  orjmt  it  in  the  fire?  I  think  111  send  it  off. 
They  may  mind  a  little  what  1  say.  But— no  bnta — eend  it  off  You  are 
just  doing  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  lock,  to  God  for  his  blessing— send  it 
off.  S«ch  are  some  of  the  '  multitude  of  thoughts  within  me  T  I  hope  to 
be  with  you  next  Sunday  <the  8th)  if  all's  well. 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

"J.Netisow." 
Thus,  witii  a  spirit  foil  of  ^rmpathy  and  xeal, 

**  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  doll  delaj^ 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.** 

On  FiidaT,  "September  22nd,  he  receiyed  intelligence  of  the  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness  of  his  mother.  Next  morning,  he  and  his  sister  left  by 
the  first  train  for  Bishop  Auckland.  After  tea,  on  the  Sabbath,  he  had  a 
slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  for  which  the  doctor  administered.  He  was 
considerably  reMeved  by  ^e  medicine,  and  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
eyening  service.  He  raised  the  tunes,  stayed  dnrine  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  engfi^^  in  prayer.  After  the  prayer-meeting,  he  spent  a  short  time 
with  a  fnend  named.  Adams,  for  whom  he  sang  twice  oyer,  **  Heayen's  my 
home."  About  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  disease  returned  with 
increased  yiolence.  Hearing  that  he  was  ill,  Mr.  Hawkyard  went  to  see 
him  at  eleyen  oMock,  a.m.  The  surgeon  said,  it  was  a  severe  case  of 
cholera.  There  was  consideraMe  muscular  contraction  all  oyer  the  body, 
but  particularly  at  the  extremities ;  however,  not  a  sigh  or  a  groan  escaped, 
his  lips.  When  Mr.  H.  was  going  to  his  mother's  room,  he  called  him  back 
and,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  holy  delight,  raised  his  hands,  and 
pointing  heayenwards,  said,  "  If  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  we  shall  meet 
above."  At  a  quarter  past  one,  Mr.  H.  called  again,  when  our  dear  brother 
was  eyidently  crosdng  death's  cold  flood.  Speaking,  but  thinking  Mr.  H. 
did  not  hear  him,  he  said  to  those  standing  b^,  ^  Tell  him  I  am  quite 
happy."  After  this  he  said,  "  Adams,  *  Heayen  is  my  home.'  ^  He  wished 
to  see  his  sister  Hannah,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  am  going  home.^'  He  then 
called  for  his  brother  Thomas,  to  whom  he  observed,  "  I  am  going,  will  you 
come  P"  His  brother  said  he  would  tiy.  He  replied,  "  Do,  Tom,  through 
Jesus  alone."  Seeing  his  friends  weepmff,  he  said,  "  Will  you  break  my 
heart?"  He  then  waved  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "I  shall  soon  be  in 
fflory,  singing.  Hallelujah !  hallelujah !"  His  last  words  were,  "  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.    Amen !  Amen !  Ameni" 

Thus  died  our  beloved  brother,  John  Nevison,  September  25th,  1854, 
aged  twenty-five  years.  His  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  a 
large  circle  of  attached  friends.  Majr  we  imitate  his  Christian  virtues,  and 
be  ultimately  re-united  in  that  bright  world  where  separation  and  sorrow 
are  unknown. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  1st,  his  death  was  improved  in  our  chapel 
at  Bishop  Auckland,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  O.  Smith,  founded  on 
Psalm  xc.  12,  and  addressed  to  a  large  congregation;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  in  Salem  Chapel,  South  Shields,  by  the  writer,  from  Rev. 
vii.  16. 17,  when  the  place  was  densely  crowded. 

In  tne  course  of  a  week  from  the  death  of  our  dear  brother,  his  mother, 
one  of  his  sisters,  an  uncle,  and  two  aunts,  were  removed  frome  time  into 
eternity. 

How  important  that  we  should  secure  a  personal  interest  in  Christ,  and 
a  full  prenaration  for  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world  I 

The  following  lines,  composed  on  the  death  oi  a  young  lady  of  this 
town,  were  much  admired,  and  set  to  music  by  our  brother.  They  were 
subjected  to  verbal  alteration,  to  adapt  them  to  his  case,  and  were  mmg 
at  the  close  of  the  seryice  on  the  8th  of  October. 
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HB     RESTS. 

Rev.  ik.  18» 

Where  the  angels'  lay^  Where  the  tears  are  dry, 

And  nightless  day  And  the  cold  earth  sigh 

Charm  time  away.  Comes  never  nigh^ 

He  rests.  He  rests. 

Where  the  seraphs  bright^  Where  the  strife  is  done. 

In  robes  of  white.  And  the  crown  is  won. 

Rejoice  in  light.  And  bliss  begun. 

He  restsv  He  rests. 

Where  the  Lamb  presides.  Where  he  wished  to  be. 

And  never  hides.  Saviour,  with  Thee, 

But  always  guides,  For  ever  free, 

He  restSi  He  rests. 

Where  we  wish  to  meet. 
And  hope  to  greet. 
At  Jesus'  feet, 

He  rests. 

W.  JONBS. 


RECENT    DEATHS. 

Died,  on  tbe  tOth  of  May,  1856,,  aged  seventy-two  years,  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  of  Manchester.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  conductor  in  the 
Grosvenor-street  Sunda^HSohools.  His  motto  was^  **  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  His  life  was  duty;  Ms  end  was 
peace. 

Died,  in  childbed,  at  Nantwioh,  May  17, 1856,  Tryphena,  wife  of  Rer. 
S.  Sellars.  The  harden  of  her  dving  prayer  was,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
**  She  that  hath  borne  ei^ht  languisheth  ;  she  hath  given  up  the  ghost ;  her 
son  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day  "  J.  S. 


THE  CASKET. 

HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUB. 

When  Victor  Hugo  was  living  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  a  letter  reached 
him  addressed  to  the  '^  Plus  grande  poHe  de  Punivers,^  He  immediately 
eDclosed  it,  tmopened,  to  Lamartine,  th^i  living  in  the  Rue  de  TUniversite, 
by  whom  it  was  with  equal  promptitude  and  courtesy  returned. 

Saturday  Beview. 

A  C^REAT  SERMON  IN  SMALL  COMPASS. 

The  Rev.  T.  Binney,  minister  of  the  Congregational  church,  Fish-street- 
hill,  preached  in  the  morning  of  the  Thanksgiving  day,  to  a  crowded  con- 
gregation. The  text  annonnced  was  Psalm  cvii.  43,  **  Whoso  is  wise,  and 
will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord."  It  was  right  there  shomd  be  national  expression  of  religious  feel- 
ing on  great  ccasions  ;  and  that  all  should  put  themselves  in  harmony  with 
the  great  heart  of  the  nation.  On  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind,  he  had  to 
protest  against  the  offensive  phraseology  of  the  royal  proclamation,  but, 
either  from  accident  or  precedent,  there  was  no  such  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  Queen's  exhortation  to  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  After 
explainic^  the  antiphonal  structure  of  the  psalm— and  pomting  out  its 
several  pictures  of  providential  dealings  with  mankind— he  called  atten- 
Uon  to  uie  doctrine  affirmed  in  the  choral  conclusion  of  the  Psalm.     The 
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burden  and  mystery  of  life  had  driven  Glome  to  atheism,  and  others  to 
doubt ;  but  ^  whoso  is  wise*'  drew  out  of  the  most  opposing  and  appalling 
phenomena  of  life  a  revelation  of  Divine  goodness.  The  '*  wise"  man  of  the 
^ible  was  not  simply  an  intellectual  inquirer  ;  he  associated  religious  faith 
and  reverence  witn  the  searching,  comprehensive  exercise  of  the  under- 
Btanding.  **  Whoso  is  wise  will  observe.*'  Spiritual  truth  was  to  be  bought 
only  b^  prolonged  observation,  earnest  thought.  A  man  must  not  lay 
upon  his  back  and  expect  the  fruit  of  wisdom  to  drop  into  his  mouth.  The 
<< loving  kindness**  in  the  text  was  not  mere  benevolence;  it  was  that 
spiritual  goodness  and  '*  tenderness"  which,  as  pictured  in  the  successive 
parts  of  this  Psalm,  relieved  the  fainting  traveller  in  the  desert,  delivered 
the  captive  and  the  storm^tossed  mariner,  prospered  adventurous  colonists 
throuffh  all  their  privations.  It  was  paternal  love  working  through  the 
dbcipline  of  trial;  almighty  power  revealing  itself  on  the  side  of  right, 
and  bringing  eternal  repose  out  of  temporary  conflict.  The  ^  wise"  man 
held  fast  to  the  belief  that  God  governed  the  world  on  great  general 
principles :  that  it  is  better  the  innocent  should  sometimes  suffer  than  that 
the  Divine  dealings  should  be  so  many  individual  revelations  of  the  Divine 
pleasure  or  displeasure ;  and  that  it  is  nobler  to  treat  man  as  man  than  as 
a  stone.  The  moral  difficulties  of  philosophy  were  indeed  the  props  and 
pillars  of  faith.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  discourse  the  p]:eacher  made  a 
graphic  and  pointed  application  of  passages  in  the  Psalm  to  the  incidents 
of  uie  late  war — the  army  gathering  *^from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south;"  man  and  horse  fainting  from  hanger 
and  thirst ;  thousands  going  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  thousands 
more  passing  through  them ;  the  storm  that  defied  scienccand  seamanship; 
the  tempest  of  fire  and  death,  that  swept  over  the  corn-field,  the  vineyara, 
and  the  nomestead :  and,  lastly  the  blessed  wing  of  Peace  shedding  healing 
over  all.  He  called  upon  his  congregation  to  be  thankful  for  peace,  simply 
as  such — the  cessation  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  of  tidings  that  clothed 
fanulies  in  mourning  and  deluded  their  homes  with  tears,  of  interruption  to 
trade  and  industry,  and  to  healthy  human  feeling.  But  he  also  rejoiced  in 
the  belief  that  this  war  had  worked  good— had  taught  tlie  nations  a 
lesson  they  would  not  soon  forget.  The  great  adversary,  Bussia,  needed 
a  lesson,  and  had  received  it ;  and  we,  too,  had  been  taught  some  whole- 
some truth.  Our  brag  and  bluster  had  been  severely  chastened ;  our  pride 
of  power  and  practiciu  wisdom  had  been  tarnished.  We  came  out  of  the 
war  a  sadder,  humbler,  and  wiser  people.  He  also  hoped  that  the  war  had 
produced  some  fruits  of  liberty  in  the  East— something  of  freedom  for 
eonscienee.  It  was  a  ereat  fact  that  the  West  had  been  to  the  East ;  and 
the  army  of  ideas  womd  not  return.  Perhaps,  too,  a  little  sense  of  deoeat 
consistency  might  re-aet  upon  the  West ;  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Erenoh 
had  just  decreed  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  persecuted  Protestant  subjects. 
That  the  treaty  of  Peace  recognised  the  prinoiiKle  of  arbitration,  in  case  of 
future  differences,  he  devoutly  thanked  God.  The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
had  been  got  in.  The  public  opinion  of  England  had  begun  to  compel  even 
kings  ana  ambassadors  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  force. 
Let  the  nation,  therefore,  be  glad,  though  many  of  its  individual  members 
inust  mourn ;  let  deep  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  mingle  with  thought- 
fulness,  joy,  aud  hope.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Christ  was  the  great 
peacemaker ;  the  messenger  of  Peace  between  God  iind  men,  and  between 
man  and  man. 

SNGLAND  AKD  THE  LATS  WAR. 

On  the  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  Peace,  Dr.  Croly,  after 
the  ordinary  services,  delivered  a  characteristic  discourse.  He  maintained 
that  Bussia  had,  throughout  the  war,  been  defeated  on  everv  occasion, 
botli  by  sea  and  land,  and  what  was  this  but  an  evidence  of  the  hand 
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of  heaven  in  the  punishment  of  unprovoked  i^gression  1    Defeat  had  been 
the  certain  destiny  of  the  enemy.    A  power  dangeroua  to  all  Europe  had 
been  simially  discomfited,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  success  which  had 
aH^ided  the  resistance  of  the  West  was  the  will  oi  the  Almighty.    H0 
solemnly  believed  that  England  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  world,  at 
^m  day,  that  Ist*ael  did  in  a  past  age.  We  had  prosperity  in  Peace,  we  had 
Tbtory  in  War.    Our  prosperity  iMid  never  ceased  to  grow.    That  was  one 
ptoof  of  the  position  he  had  laid  down  ;  and  what  were  the  others  ?    Ha 
would  specify  them.    England  was  the  true  sovereign  of  all  nationa 
Borland  possessed  the  only  free  constitution  in  the  world.    To  JE^land 
Wf  been  given  the  two  greatest  inventions  for  the  civilization  of  mankind 
— 4he  steajn-engine  and  tiie  railway.    England  pre-eminently  possessed  the 
Buasionary  spirit.    England  was  the  most  opulent  country  on  the  face  of 
tb0   eartn.      It  could  sustain   the  weight  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
debt.     The   commerce  of  England  was  the  greatest    that   the  world 
had  seen.     In  the  last  war  other  nations  lost  their  colonies,  but  Eng- 
hnd  did  not  lose  any  of  her  possessions,  and  we  were  masters  of  India, 
%!th  its  150,000,000  of  inhabitants.       We  were  masters  of  Canada  and 
Viasters  of  Australia.    Our  soil  was  more  productive  than  any  equal 
«rtent  of  soil  in  the  world.    The  number  of  British  churches  was  great  5 
our  sanitary  system  was  unrivalled,  our  machinery  for  supporting  the  poor 
Was  naequalled,  village  libraries  were  growing.    The  disposition  to  educate 
ttie  people  was  becoming  wider.    Ours  was  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  loyalty  was  a  principle.    Other  nations  might  be  trembling  before 
fte  coming  storm,  but  England  was  safe ;  and  it  was  in  England  where  the 
i«&j  example  could  be  found  of  an  army  and  navy  made  up  entirely  of 
T^mnteers.    Now,  what  did  all  this  prove  ?    It  proved  that  the  blessing 
<jf"the  Almighty  was  specially  upon  the  head  of  this  nation  ;  and  our  plain 
Alty  was  to  preserve  our  pure  forms  of  religion,  and  to  bequeath  our  liber- 
ties to  our  (mildren. 

BLOW  UPON  MY  OARDBSN. 

"Awake,  O  north  wind !"  Clouds  chill  the  sky.  Over  the  gardei^ 
ov^  the  soul  of  the  professor,  hangs  a  gloomy  pall  of  indiference,  estr^n^e- 
meat,  or  error.  He  is  not  loving  Gk)d.  He  sees  no  beauty  in  Christ  why 
he  should  desire  him.  There  is  no  sun  in  the  firmament,  no  li^ht  from  the 
Saviour's  countenance,  no  Attraction  in  the  cross,  nothing  to  stir  or  expand 
his  souL  But  "  clear  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north  country  ;"  and,  like 
the  north  wind  wakinr,  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes,— and  not  from  the  face 
^  tiie  sun,  but  from  the  &ee  of  the  garden,  &om  the  soul  of  the  disciple, 
he  blows  away  the  intercepting  cloud,  and  lets  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
fihine  through ;  divine  realities  are  again  discerned,  the  closed  petals  opeii, 
&ith  revives,  and  the  recognising  blossom  smiles  back  to  the  kindly  firma- 
iBflDt.  There  is  light,  knowledge,  truth  apprehended,  the  Gospel  anew  dis« 
covered :  there  is  "  clear  weather.*'  But  a  cloudless  sky  is  not  sufficient, 
la  a  hard  frost  we  have  seen  a  crimson  rose-bud  gazing  to  the  sun,  yet  it 
slied  no  fragrance  through  the  clear  but  icy  atmo^here ;  and  in  order  to 
convert  the  blossom  into  balm,  to  cheer  April  into  June,  we  cry,  "  Come, 
thou  south  wind ;"  now  that  the  north  has  chased  the  clouds  of  darkness 
and  unbelief,  and  cleared  the  sky,  "  come,  thou  south,"  and  with  thy  kind 
solvent  melt  my  heart.  "  Blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof 
may  flow  out."  Coming  warm  from  the  land  of  love ;  coming  from  the 
regions  of  unreserved  benevolence  and  enraptured  adoration  ;  coming  from 
that  realm  of  happiness  and  praise  which  enjoys  the  perennial  sunshine  of 
Christ's  presence, — the  Holy  Spirit  brings  with  him  the  true  summer  of 
the  soul.  Faith  he  sublimes  to  full  assurance,  and  conviction  he  quickens 
into  cheerful  activity,  and  principle  elaborated  into  holy  feeling  and  fervid 
emotion,  he  causes  to  flow  forth,  as  spices  do, — ^a  beatific  atmosphere 
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Around  the  hearenlj  man.  And  from  a  chnrcli  full  of  sueh  members  the 
fragrance  overflows  and  surprises  the  passer-by.  For  though  the  garden  if 
enclosed^  the  breeze  is  not  confined  ;  and,  blowing  where  he  listeth,  the 
south  wind  sometimes  wafts  the  spicy  odour  far  forth  into  the  outmde 
world.  Yes,  the  world  is  the  better,  the  happier,  for  that  church  which 
€k>d  has  '*  enclosed*'  in  its  midst.  Faith  in  God,  the  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity, some  connection  between  this  world  and  heaven,  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
the  charms  of  disinterested  benevolence;  were  it  not  for  that  standing 
church,  the  world  would  hardly  know  such  things :  but  going  like 

"  An  incense  through  the  midnight  land^" 
even  though  the  garden  itself  is  veiled,  and  they  are  sleepers  whom  the 
exauisite  odour  visits,  it  infuses  pleasant  thoughts  into  their  dreams ;  and 
waxing,  some  have  not  been  able  to  forget  the  exquisite  sensation,  and, 
searching  for  its  source,  their  own  steps  have  been  guided  into  the  garden 
enclosed. 

THE  PRATER  OF  FAFTH  ANSWERED   IN  SOMETHING  BETTER. 

Gk)d  often  redeems  his  promises  in  ways  little  anticipated  by  us.  Some- 
times he  seems  even  to  deny  what  we  have  asked  m  faith,  and  then  to 
secure  it  to  us  by  the  very  means  which  seemed  to  contain  the  denial 
The  principle  affecting  this  case,  is  best  made  intelligible  by  examples.  A 
fiither  has  prayed  long,  earnestly,  and  believingly,  for  the  conversion  of  his 
son.  The  son  of  many  prayers  grqws  up  seriously  disposed,  respecting 
religion  and  its  institutions,  but  giving  no  signs  of  a  regenerate  character. 
The  father,  naturally  anxious  about  the  influence  which  the  son's  more 
intimate  relations  in  life  are  to  have  on  his  spiritual  prospects,  is  concerned 
to  find  him  disposed  to  form  a  marriage  connection  with  one  who  has  been 
educated  in  principles  opposite  to  hiB  own,  and  who  is  averse  to  religion. 
He  does  all  that  it  is  proper  to  do  to  prevent  it.  He  makes  it  a  subiect  of 
earnest  prayer.  He  begs  and  pleads  before  the  throne  of  grace,  that  his  son 
may  be  saved  from  this  danger.  But  here  he  seems  to  fail.  Now  he  is  exer- 
cised with  misgivings  and  fears,  that  all  his  supplications  for  his  son  have 
been  in  vain.  Time  passes  on,  and,  for  a  season,  the  prospect  appears  more 
and  mere  dark.  At  length,  a  ray  of  hope  appears,  in  the  quarter  w  here  it  was 
least  expected.  The  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the  heart  of  the  wife.  After  a 
struggle  she  is  brought  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  GospeL    And  now 

r'n  the  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith  is  tested.  The  first  aspirations  of 
converted  wife  are  for  the  conversion  of  her  husband.  Her  desire 
assumes  the  force  of  an  all-absorbing  passion.  She  feels  as  if  she  could 
not  live,  were  her  request  denied.  In  her  burdened  heart  the  Spirit  of  God 
makes  intercessions  with  groan ings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  At  length 
her  desire  is  granted,  and  the  child  of  many  prayers  is  rejoicing  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  Now  is  that  father's  pniyer  answered,  and  more  than 
answered  *,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  very  event  which  he  so  mnck 
deprecated.  The  feeling  which  led  him  so  anxiously  to  deprecate  that 
event  was  doubtless  approved  in  the  sight  of  God ;  though  it  had  been 
determined,  on  the  part  of  God,  \o  make  it  the  very  means  of  securing 
an  answer  to  the  prayer.  In  like  manner,  God  is  wont  to  lead  his  people 
in  paths  that  they  know  not.  It  would  make  our  faith  and  encouragement 
in  supplication  the  more  easy,  did  we  more  fully  realise  how  abundant 
God's  resources  of  power  and  mercy  are,  and  that  he  can  fulfil  his  promises 
in  ways  which  to  us  may  seem  most  improbable ;  and  that  when  he  does 
fulfil  them,  the  gift  transcends  the  measure  of  the  promise,  as  in  the  case 
referred  to.  Indeed,  he  is  able  to  do  for  us  '^  exceeding  abundantly,  even 
*taiore  than  we  can  ask  or  think." 

THE  DARKNESSS  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

The  true  greatness  of  the  event  which  we  commemorate  at  the  Lord's 
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table,  is  impressively  taught  by  these  marvels.  God  never  does  anything 
oat  of  proportion.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  teacher,  nor  a  martyr,  who  was 
dying,  when  the  heavens  were  spread  with  sackcloth  ;  he  was  more  than  a 
man  who  expired  on  the  tree  ;  his  sufferings  and  death  were  more  than  the 
safferings  of  one  who  came  to  set  men  an  example.  The  scenery  was 
exaggerated,  if  only  a  good  man  and  a  prophet  were  dying. 

If  darkness  came  to  mingle  her  dreary  influence  even  amid  the  scenes  of 
love  and  mercy  on  the  cross,  surely  nothing  can  prevent  the  perfect 
uaorpation  of  her  power  over  those  who  finally  reject  that  mercy,  and  are 
not  won  by  that  love.  Even  now,  to  those  who  do  not  receive  Christ 
and  his  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  not  being 
idewed  in  connection  with  that  sacrifice,  are  dark ;  the  understanding  is 
darkened,  the  future  is  dark,  and  so  is  the  providence  of  God.  That 
scriptural  emblem  of  the  forlorn  state  of  the  wicked,  darkness,  conveys  a 
fearful  idea  of  their  future  condition.  Long  and  tedious  are  the  night- 
watches  on  a  sick-bed,  when  we  toss  to  and  fro,  with  no  power  to  sleep,  and  a 
disordered  fancy  fills  us  with  direful  images,  and  the  morning  seems  as  if 
it  would  never  come.  But  what  must  it  be  to  lie  down  in  sorrow  and  endr 
less  night,  where  the  day-star  never  rises,  and  the  night  grows  darker  and 
darker,  and  despair  peoples  it  with  horrors  ? 

But  to  the  believer,  the  darkness  of  the  crucifixion  is  only  an  emblem  of 
that  darkest  time  of  night,  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  is  just  before 
tlie  day.  By  thy  death,  O  Saviour,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  sorrows, 
we  shadl  soon  pass  from  under  these  shades  and  their  gloom,  to  those  scenes 
where  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God 
giyeththem  light,  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever. — Rev,  N.  Adams,  D.D. 

OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES. 

How  plastic  life  seems  to  us  at  times ;  as  though  we  could  shape  it  to  our 
will  and  for  our  own  ends.  And  then,  perhaps,  whilst  busy  working  out 
our  scheme,  unexpected  obstacles  and  changes  come,  ~ we  say  by  accident, 
*  ~and  all  our  plans  are  defeated.  It  is  as  though  on  a  straight  road  we 
sboold  have  come  at  once  and  suddenly  upon  a  dead  wall,  which  has  got 
there  we  know  not  how  ;  but  to  break  it  down,  or  climb  over  are  alike 
impossible.  If  wise,  in  such  moments  we  own  that  there  is  a  Providence, 
and  that  God  is  directing  our  lives  according  to  his  own  will  and  purpose. 
Only  Atheism  calls  it  fate,  and  dashes  itself  madly  against  the  wall,  rather 
than  disown  its  theory. — E.  ^ 

The  character  and  lives  of  most  men  are  formed  and  governed  by  the 
influence  of  example : — but  great  men  only  obey  great  ideas.  History, 
more  usually  fashion,  creates  the  character  of  the  former ;  the  moving 
principle  of  the  latter  is  thought  about  truth.—E. 

We  say  earth,  and  the  life  we  live  on  it,  are  a  school  and  a  training. 
How  can  it  be  so  to  that  child  whose  young  immortal  spirit  just  dimly  sees 
the  home  it  has  reached,  and  afraid,  shrmks  back  into  Eternity  ?  The 
purpose  of  the  short  sojourn  of  infiincy  in  the  world  is  not  ours  to 
mow.— B. 

Sunshine  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  God's  natural  gifts :— it  comes  like  an 
angel  of  gladness  to  the  dark  chambers  of  the  wearied  heart,  and  as  it  is 
life  and  warmth  to  the  earth,  is  joy  and  healing  to  the  soul.  And  yet  if  we 
are  in  too  long,  it  hurts  and  wearies.  And  so  prosperity,  bright  and  lovely 
thonffh  it  be,  is  also  hurtful  if  uninterrupted.  God  has  therefore  provided 
clouds  and  rain,  and  also  adverse  yet  sanctifying  sorrow. — E. 

In  the  race  of  life,  he  who  aims  at  the  furthest  goal,  is  likeliest  to  outstrip 
his  fellow.— M. 

Sin  under,  Judaism,  was  the  transgression  of  the  laws  delivered  by 
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Mofies.  The  sin  of  heathendom  lies  in  disobedieiKe  to  laws  engraven  mi 
man's  heart  Our  sin  is  in  breaking  the  two  great  CommandmeBts.  Maaj 
who  are  not  Qiristiane,  affect  to  keep  the  second  of  these  two  laws,  to 
love  our  neighbour ;  and  believe  themselves  righteous  ;  forgettipg  that  to 
love  God  supremely  is  the  first  and  greater  iSwy  to  disobey  whim  is  sin. 
Now,  we  cannot  love  God,  without  first  accepting  Christ.  ''No  man 
Cometh  to  the  Father  except  by  me."  And  thus  to  deny  CSirist,  is  to 
refuse  God's  revealed  method  of  recondliation  with  sinners  ;  for  ail  have 
sinned,  in  that,  the  heart  is  universally  at  enmity  with  God,  and  to  prove 
that  we  do  not  love  Him,  because  we  will  not  in  this  His  own  way,  <£>  His 
wilL— K 

We  often  unintentionally  cause  jwdn ;  perhaps  it  may  lessen  our  sorrow 
to  hope  that  sometimes  imconsciously  we  bestow  pleasure. — £. 

If  you  strive  to  be  better  than  you  are,  you  may  expect  to  meet  more 
to  hinder,  than  to  help. — G. 

Sorrow  is  our  helper,  if  it  only  arouse  into  exercise  the  dormant  iaculty 
of  thought.— E. 

There  are  some  moments  in  every  one's  life,  when  the  future  seems 
waiting  for  the  present,  and  when  ail  life  to  come  depends  upon  life 
now.— M, 

Nig^it  is  sacred  to  thought  It  is  then  when  the  world's  cares  are 
hushed  that  our  spirits  rise  above  earth,  and  exert  their  rightful  sway  over 
us.  During  the  day  we  have  lived  as  in  a  dream ;  the  men  and  women  we 
have  met  seem  but  shadows.  Life's  noise  and  hurry,  its  absorbing  pursuits, 
and  trifling  pleasures,  drive  away  the  angel  of  our  better  hours.  Our 
highest  faculties  are  unexercised,  and  we  see  the  glorious  things  in  this 
spiritual  world  with  dimmed  eyes.  But  at  night  the  veil  is  removed ;  and 
in  silence  and  solitude  we  see  into  the  "  open  secret"  of  life  and  nature. 
Our  life  is  as  seen  a  distinct  reality,  and  connects  itself  and  its  assodatioiis 
with  a  higher  state  of  being,  and  a  boundless  Eternity.  Our  heart's  foun- 
tains are  opened,  and  we  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  diviner  life  vnthin  us.  Our 
friends  ana  neighbours  seem  hallowed  by  diviner  environings  than  we  had 
before  perceived : — and  the  lost  ones  come  back  to  us,  and  hasten  "with 
slow  and  noiseless  footsteps"  to  whisper  words  of  heavenly  comfort.  Our 
aspirations  rise,  and  we  plan  nobler  resolves,  and  determine  on  greater 
eSbrt  for  truth  and  God.  And  then  are  our  holiest  moments  of  communion 
with  spiritual  realities,  and  heaven  seems  nearer  while  we  pray —  *  • 
To-morrow,  we  think,  we  shall  be  better  and  braver  than  we  have  been  to- 
day ;  but  to-morrow  comes,  and  again  we  fall  in  the  dust  of  worldliness ;  and 
the  sanctity  of  that  brief,  but  more  real  life,  is  again  veiled,  and  vanished 
from  our  sight — E. 

How  often  are  the  aspirations  and  strivings  of  our  after  life  but  ths 
endeavours  to  reproduce  for  ourselveu  the  poetry  of  childhood. — P. 

The  past  is  not  merely  a  sepulchre  wherein  lie  boried  hc^sand  blessings ; 
it  is  also  a  garden  kept  by  dame  memory,  wherein  it  is  pleasant,  though 
often  saddening,  to  wfuk  occasionally  even* though  we  are  not  permitted  to 
pluck  any  of  its  fruits  or  flowers. — M. 

Carlyle's  favourite  dictum,  that  **  Labour  is  Worship,"  is  after  all  but  a 
dark  and  incomplete  saying.  For,  of  what  is  Labour,  worship  ?  If  of  God, 
are  we  to  be  told  that  he  accepts  as  worship  all  labour  ?  For  it  is  not 
worship  without  it  is  acceptable  to  its  object.  If  not  of  God,  it  is  either 
Pantheism  or  man- worship.  Most  earthly  labour  is  at  best  selfish,— often 
worse.  How  can  such  work  be  called  Worship  ?— or  in  what  sense  are  we 
to  understand  it  as  beiug  such  ?    True  earnest  labour  for  God  and  trutii  and 
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our  fellows — may,  be, — nay  it  is,  worship ;  for  it  is  acceptable  to  E[im. 
Bat  in  no  sense  can  it  be  true,  that  all  labour  is  worship, — ^but  as  it  may 
mean  worship  of  self.  Emerson  has  carried  this  maxim  to  its  farthest  limits, 
and  if  professing  Christians  read  his  theory  of  the  matter,  which  is  logically 
d^daced  from  the  axiom,  we  should  more  seldom  hear  them  approvingly 
qoote,  without  any  limitations,  this  plausible  text,  from  which  Oarlyle  and  his 
school  are  never  weary  of  preaching.  There  is  a  mischievous  error  lurking 
in  this  half  truth :  it  is  a  rale  in  which  the  exceptions  outnumber  the 
agreements; — E. 

At  death,  earth  takes  home  her  children,  tired  with  their  wanderings 
from  their  mother's  breast. — M. 

Impudence  is  often  conscious  fear  and  weakness,  endeavouring  to  cloak 
itself  under  an  assumed  courage. — P. 

Inaction  and  belief,  we  can  only  be  assisted  by  others  as  to  their  manner 
and  form ;  Tiow  we  ought  to  act,  and  h&w  hold  our  faith.  As  to  what  we 
shall  do,  and  what  regard  as  truth,  that  is  our  busmess  only ;  and  woe  to  us 
if  we  are  influenced  solely  bv  other  men's  words  and  deeds  then  ;  for  the 
Nemesis  will  come,  and  we  snail  have  to  answer,  as  best  we  may,  why  we 
are,  and  do,  and  beUeve  these  things. 

"  THEBE  IS  BUT  ONE  BOOK."— BY  THE  BEV.  ALBEBT  SMITH. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  was  a  lucid 
interval  of  that  distressing  malady  which  had  for  some  time  afflicted  him, 
and  to  remove  which  he  had  travelled  in  vain  to  London,  to  Italy,  and  to 
Malta.  He  was  again  in  his  own  home.  In  one  of  these  calm  moments  of 
reason,  "gentle  as  an  infant,"  says  his  biomipher,  when  the  distressing 
aberrations  of  his  mind  had  for  a  time  ceased,  he  desired  to  be  drawn  into 
lus  library,  and  placed  by  the  window,  that  he  might  look  down  upon  tho 
Tweed.  To  his  son-in-law  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  read  to  him, 
"  From  what  book  shall  I  read  ? "  said  he.  "  And  you  ask  1 "  Scott  re- 
plied ; "  There  is  but  one,"  "  I  chose,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  GosneL  He  listened  with  mild  devotion,  and  said 
when  I  had  done,  <  Well,  tnis  is  a  great  comfort ;  I  have  followed  you  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself  again.*  " — (Life  of  Scott,  vi. 
228.)  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  dying  testimony  of  this  eminent  man  in 
favour  of  tiie  Bible.  On  the  bed  of  death,  ^  there  is  but  one  "  book  that 
can  meet  tlie  case.  Not  his  own  beautiful  poems,  not  his  own  enchanting 
works  of  fiction,  were  his  comforters  there.  He  had  come  to  a  point  where 
fiction  gave  way  to  reality ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  scarcely  any  scene  of 
liigfaer  sublimity  than  was  thus  evinced,  when  a  mind  that  had  charmed 
80  many  other  minds,  the  most  popular  writer  of  his  age,  if  not  of  any  age, 
in  the  solemn  hour  when  life  was  about  to  close,  gave  this  voluntary 
tnbate  to  the  solitary  eminence  of  the  Bible  above  all  other  books.  Would 
that  his  dying  declaration  could  be  imprinted  on  the  title-page  of  all  his 
works,  that  wherever  they  shall  be  read  his  solemn  testimony  might  go 
with  tiiem,  that  a  time  is  coming  when  hut  one  hook  can  have  claims  on 
the  attention  of  man,  and  hi^  one  hook  will  be  adapted  to  guide  their 
steps  and  to  comfort  their  hearts !  May  I  suggest  to  the  readers  of 
novels  and  romances,  that  the  time  is  coming  ^en,  one  after  another, 
these  books  will  be  laid  aside ;  when  the  romance  of  life  will  be  ex- 
changed for  the  sober  reality  of  death ;  and  when  the  most  gorgeous  and 
splendid  illusions  of  this  world  will  give  place  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
lialities  of  that  everlasting  scene  ^niich  opens  beyond  the  grave.  Then 
yoa  will  need,  not  fiction,  but  truth  ;  not  gorgeous  description,  not  the 
enchanting  narrative,  not  the  wizard  illusions  of  the  master  mind  that  can 
play  upon  the  feelings  and  entrance  of  the  heart ;  but  the  Word, — the 
etetnal  Word  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie,  and  the  sweet  consolations  of 
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that  "  one  hook^  whose  beauties,  after  all,  as  much  transcend  the  highest 
creations  of  genius  as  its  truths  are  more  valuable  than  fiction.  We  may 
Iwe  amidst  gorgeous  scenes,  amidst  splendid  illusions,  amidst  changing 
clouds,  amidst  vapours  that  float  on  the  air,  and  then  vanish ;  but  when  we 
die  we  shall  wish  to  plant  our  feet,  not  on  evanescent  vapours  and  changing 
though  brilliant  clouds,  but  on  the  Eternal  Rock,— a  position  which  shall 
be  finn  when  the  rains  descend,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow. 
(Matt  vii.  25.)  And  in  reference  to  that  dark  valley  which  we  must  all 
soon  tread, — that  valley  tbat  appears  so  chilly  and  dismal  to  man,  along 
which  no  one  has  returned  to  be  our  conductor  and  guide,— whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  the  past  history  of  our  race, 
or  our  own  history  in  particular,  or  the  various  inquiries  which  have  come 
before  the  human  mind,  it  is  indubitablv  then  to  be  the  only  certain  ^  lamp 
unto  our  feet,  and  light  unto  our  path.'' 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


SUNDERLAND  CIRCUIT. 

8BAHAM  HABBOVB. 

To  the  Editor,— Dear  Sir, 

On  Good  Friday,  we  held  a  concert 
and  public  tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
singers.  A  handsome  tea  was  pro- 
vided, and  a  generous  public  partook 
of  it,  with  a  degree  or  pleasure  and 
delight  not  to  be  exceeded.  After  tea, 
a  public  meeting  was  held,  when  seve- 
ral addresses  were  delivered,  and  an- 
thems sung  by  the  choir,  with  breath- 
less attention  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  George  Makepeace  moved 
that  their  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Nicholson,  preside.  Mr.  John 
Phillips  seconded  the  resolution, 
which,  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  if 
he  had  consulted  \iVi  own  feelings,  he 
would  not  have  accepted  the  office, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  for 
he  would  rather  have  seen  some  of 
bis  seniors  sustain  the  honourable  and 
important  position,  who  were  able  to 
fill  the  chair  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  interest  to  the  audience.  He 
also  observed  that  music  was  coeval 
with  our  race.  Rhyme  and  song  had, 
from  the  earliest  times,  been  subor- 
dinated to  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
All  great  events  were  celebrated  with 
music — the  deliverance  of  the^  Red 
Sea,  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera, 
Jephtha's  over  his  enemies,  David's 
over  Goliath,  and  when  Christ  was 
born  in  the  city  of  David,  his  birth 
was  attended  with  the  music  of  the 
ikies. 

First  Anthem,  "  I  was  glad." 


Mr.  William  Leigh  ton  then  addres- 
sed the  meeting,  tie  was  glad  when 
converted,  because  be  was  adopted 
into  God*s  family,  made  happy  in 
his  love,  and  now  he  could  rejoice  in 
the  Lord  all  the  day  long.  He  was 
glad  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  he  was 
engaged  in  a  great  work — Sabbath- 
school  teaching,  he  considered  an  im- 
portant work.  In  it  he  was  sincerely, 
earnestly,  and  prayerfully  engaged. 
His  object  was  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  vounff.  Some  of  his  young 
friends  had  forsaken  the  school,  but 
he  hoped  would  come  back  again, 
be  made  happy  in  God's  love,  live 
useful  lives,  be  ornaments  to  the 
Church,  blessings  to  the  world,  and 
crowned  at  last  with  immortality  and 
eternal  life. 

Second  Anthem,  ''Sun  standing 
still." 

Mr.  Jas.  Henderson  rose  and  said, 
that  man  was  seldom  content  with 
his  position.  Sometimes  a  speak- 
er was  at  a  loss  for  a  motto,  but 
he  was  happy  that  the  choir  had 
given  him  one  j  he  would  give 
them  the  subject,  they  would  get 
the  music  after.  His  subject  was 
Joseph  and  his  brethren.  He  bad 
not  time  to  detail  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph, though  that  could  be  done  with 
pleasure.  Joseph,  born  when  hit 
parents  were  old,  was  a  favourite; 
then  there  was  his  brethren's  hatred, 
his  being  let  down  into  the  pit,  his 
coat  of  many  colours  dint  in  blood 
presented  to  his  father,  his  father's 
p^rief,  his  rescue  from  the  pit,  his  be- 
ing sold  to  the  Egyptians, his  imprison- 
ment, his  interpretation  of  dreami, 
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bis  appearance  before  Pharoah  :  his 
exaltation,  honourable  position,  the 
famine  in  Canaan,  his  brethren  in 
^^V}^i\ie\T  recognition  by  him,  his 
enquiries,  the  detention  of  Benjamin, 
hb  making  himself  known,  their  grief, 
die  news  carried  to  the  father,  the 
fither's  disbelief,  his  being  convinced 
bj  a  sight  of  the  waggons,  his  journey 
to  Eeypt,  the  meeting  of  the  old  man 
and  his  son,  their  joy  and  exultation. 
Religion  elevates  man — it  elevated 
Joseph,  and  raised  him  to  honour. 
In  Joseph's  history  the  providence 
of  God  was  wonderfully  displayed. 
Tbat  God  that  preservea  Joseph  will 
preserve  us.  May  we  trust  Him  for 
all  that  we  need  1 

Third  Anthem,  "Joseph  and  his 
Brethren." 

Mr.  John  Storey  spoke  as  follows : 
He  was  glad  to  see  such  a  large 
and  respectable  audience;  he  loved 
music,  and  always  would  do  so ;  sa- 
cred music  reminded  him  of  the  an- 
thems of  the  skies — it  was  delightful 
and  melodious;  there  were  no  discord- 
ant notes  among  the  redeemed,  their 
harps  were  tuned  to  life,  and  as  they 
joined  in  concert  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  their  Redeemer  and  God, 
the  sweet  strains  of  their  music  gave 
expression  to  their  boundless  enjoy- 
ment, where  sin  is  excluded,  and 
peace  and  righteousness  shall  reign 
for  ever.  Their  social  feeling,  their 
Cbristian  sympathy,  showed  their 
marked  approbation  of  the  present 
musical  entertainment  We  live  in 
a  world  of  wonders :  the  wondrous 
itoTv  of  the  Cross  was  effecting  the 
world's  renovation.  The  true  moral 
elevation  of  man  was  the  object  of 
the  Gospel,  it  sought  the  amelioration 
of  universal  man,  its  end  would  be 
accomplished,  its  triumph  is  certain. 
Its  Author  proclaimed  this  great 
troth,  and  the  truth  would  make  man 
free.  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress 
—  intellect  is  on  the  march.  The 
moral  elevation  of  the  working-classes 
was  in  their  own  power ;  many  had 
risen  in  the  scale  oi  society,  and  were 
BOW  enjoying  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  true  manhood.  We  are  made  for 
social  enjovment  He  was  sorry  to 
lee  man  oegraded— noble  man,  re- 
deemed by  the  priceless  gift  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  vice  of  intempe- 
rance degraded  him.  Many  were 
lonk  in  the  cesspools  of  misery,  and 
bending  their  downward  path  to  the 
vortex  of  eternal  ruin  ;  but  the  Gos- 


pel was  able  to  rescue  roan,  to  raise 
nim  from  vice  and  his  dissipated 
ways,  and  establish  him  in  a  position 
honourable,  noble,  and  dignified.  Self- 
reform,  under  the  grace  of  God,  was 
a  work  he  admired,  and  the  ardent 
aspiration  of  his  soul  was  that  it  might 
become  universal  Then  would  peace, 
truth,  and  righteousness  be  establish- 
ed among  men. 

Fourth  Anthem,  "The  Promised 
Land.*' 

Captain  Waters,  from  Sunderland, 
then  observed  :  He  was  highly 
gratified  to  meet  them  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  exceedingly  glad 
to  think  that  the  Seaham  friends  had 
not  forgotten  him,  but  had  invited 
him^  to  come  and  enjoy  this  musical 
festivit]^*  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  music,  but  was  a  very  bad  singer 
himself.  He  could  detect  errors  in 
music,  but  could  not  mend  them. 
Music  is  a  powerful  thing;  it  softens 
and  melts;  it  affects  the  birds  in  the 
air,  the  beasts  in  the  forest,  and  the 
fishes  in  the  sea.  Music  is  consoling, 
cheering,  and  edifying.  ^  There  is 
music  in  heaven,  to  which  we  are 
going — heaven  is  a  place  of  music — 
the  new  song  is  sung  by  countless 
myriads  before  the  throne  ;  they  all 
knew  it,  and  they  sung  it  without  a 
discord.  He  would  sin^  there  as  well 
as  others.  How  beautiful  the  song, 
how  delightful  the  theme— the  love 
of  God  to  fallen  man,  man  redeemed 
from  sin  and  saved  from  its  conse? 
quences,  and  the  soul-inspiring  and 
God-honouring  subject!  Its  an  ex- 
haustless  theme,we  will  never  tire  of  it, 
it  will  be  always  fresh  and  ever  new. 

Fifth  Anthem, "  Deliverance." 

Mr.  George  Makepeace  said,  it  af- 
forded him  ffreat  pleasure  to  see  such 
a  respectable  audience.  It  was  now 
his  duty  to  explain  the  object  of  the 
present  concert  The  object  of  it  was 
the  benefit  of  the  singers.  He  thanked 
them  sincerel]^  in  coming  so  nobly 
forward  to  assist  the  choir,  to  obtain 
what  they  needed.  He  trusted  the 
society  would  cherish  a  friendly  feel- 
ing to  singers,  and  he  hoped  the  sing- 
ers would  love  each  other.  '*  United 
they  stand,  divided  they  fall.**  Let 
peace,  harmony,  and  tiuthfulness  be 
among  them.  They  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  Church;  let  them  sing 
with  the  heart  and  with  the  under- 
standing, and  God  will  bless  their 
work. 

Sixth  Anthem,  *'Sweet  Hallelujah.'' 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  now  kindly 
tendered  to  the  Chairman»  the  Choir, 
and  to  the  Ladies,  the  conductors  of 
the  tea.  Mr.  Storey  pronounced  the 
benediction.  The  meeting  separated 
hijrhl^  deliehted  and  gratified. 

This  is  the  first  public  concert  the 
Tabernacle  Choir  have  held.  They 
are  deserving  of  attention  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  performed 
several  of  the  pieces  on  this  very  in- 
teresting occasion. 

Thos.  Nioholsox. 

Seaham  Harbour. 


YORK  CIRCUIT. 
To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, 

On  Sunday,  the20tb  of  April,  1856, 
two  excellent  and  appropriate  ser- 
mons were  preached  in  our  chapel 
in  Lady  Peckitt's  Yard,  York,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Dawson,  of  Leeds,  President 
of  the  Annual  Assembly,  on  behalf 
of  our  Home  and  Foreign  Missions ; 
and  on  Monday  evening,  the  21  st, 
the  public  meeting  was  held.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Moreland, 
of  the  Grosvenor-street  Circuit,  Man- 
chester, who  had  promised  to  take 
the  chair,  and  who  sent  1/.  towards 
the  collection,  the  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
Becretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Reform 
Societies,  in  the  York  Cfircuit.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Circuit 
ministert  and  the  Revs.  J.  Mather  of 
Rochdale,  W.  Dawson  of  Leeds,  and 
W.  Cave  of  Fulford.  All  the  servi- 
ces were  well  attended,  a  gracious 
influence  pervaded  the  congfregations, 
and  the  friends  appear  to  have  been 
delighted  both  with  the  sermons  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  especially  with  the 
address  of  Brother  Mather,  and  the 
President  at  the  public  meeting.  The 
collections  are  about  2L  in  advance 
of  last  year. 

We  are  thankful  to  say  that  our 
prospects  in  York  are  of  a  more 
cheering  character  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past.  Our  con- 
gregations have  considerably  impro- 
ved, a  few  additional  sittings  have 
lately  been  let  in  the  chapel.  Seve- 
rd  have  joined  the  Society,  and  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  for  several 
years,  we  expect  to  report  a  small 
Increase  in  our  numbers  for  the  York 


Circuit  To  God  be  all  the  glory. 
The  hopes  of  our  friends  here  have 
considerably  revived,  and  instead  of 
talking  among  themselves,  and 
coming  to  the  conclusion  (as  they 
were  doing  last  August)  that  they 
could  not  exist  as  a  separate  socie^ 
more  than  twelve  months,  they  are 
now  hoping  for,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  day,  when  they  may  become 
a  seff-iupportina  CircuiU  May  the 
great  Heaid  of  the  Church  hasten  the 
day.    Amen.  J.  Handlbt. 

April  2S,  1856. 


CAMELFORD- 

To  the  EniToa, — Dear  Sir, 

The  Camelf<M-d,  Wadebridge,  and 
Bodmin  Circuit  being  virtually  two,  I 
am  not  aUe  to  give  you  accurate 
information  concerning  the  whole. 
On  the  Camelford  side  we  are  ad- 
vancing numerically  and  financially. 
We  have  recently  had  our  Missio- 
nary meetings,  at  some  of  which  we 
have  been  aided  by  the  Bevs.  M. 
Baxter,  and  J.  S.  Withiugton.  All 
our  churches  took  up  the  cause 
warmly,  and  have  contributed  libe- 
rally, so  that  we  have  raised  193/., 
being  about  9/.  more  than  last  year. 
Thus  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  for  last  year  was  blL  more 
than  the  previous  yeax.  The  Lord 
has  pourea  His  Spirit  upon  us  in  the 
whole  circuit,  so  that  at  our  last 
Quarterly  Meeting,  it  was  found,  that 
770  had  recently  given  their  hearts  to 
God,  for  which  we  are  thankful  to 
the  great  head  of  the  Church. 

May  14, 1866.  W.  Bbcxstt. 


CALSTOCK,  TAVISTOCK 
CIRCUIT, 
To  the  EniTOB.—- Dear  Sir, 

About  four  and  a  half  years'  ago, 
when  expulsion  from  the  Conference 
ranks  was  so  rife,  the  Rev.  John 
Ryan,  2nd,  then  Superintendent  of 
the  Tavistock  Circuit,  expelled  me 
from  the  societv  at  Calstock,  after 
being  connected  with  it  for  thirty 
years,  for  the  then  enormous  crime 
of  taking  the  chair  at  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  two   of  my 
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brethreo,  local  preachers,  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  publicly  stating  why  they 
had  been  dropped  from  the  Plan,  and 
ako  fVom  society.  This  led  to  the 
dirision  of  the  society  (namely 
about  38)  when  about  20  left  with  U8» 
aod  we  at  once  established  separate 
senrices,  in  a  small  room  taken  for 
^U  purpose,  which  was  continued 
§K  some  considerable  time,  getting 
onr  supply  of  preaching,  in  addition 
to  what  we  could  do  ourselves,  from 
whereTer  we  could  find  a  brother  dis- 
posed to  help  us.  Our  society  in- 
creased, and  we  went  on  our  way  re- 
joiciog.  After  some  time  a  few  of 
enr  society  emigrated,  and  among 
tiiem  two  of  our  local  preachers,  (one 
of  whom  has  since  returned  again.) 
We  then  had  a  meeting  to  consult 
irbatwe  should  do,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  examine  the  principles,  rules, 
&c.,  of  the  Wesley an^  Association, 
wUch  we  found  quite  in  accordance 
with  our  own  views,  and  finding  also 
kmdred  spirits  among  the  friends 
connected  with  that  society,  together 
with  the  high  estimation  in  which  we 
held  Mr.  M.  Miller,  who  was  then  in 
the  Tavistock  Circuit,  we  were  led  to 
unite  ourselves  heart  and  hand  with 
them—that  is  with  the  Circuit,  for 
the  Association  had  no  society,  or 
even  preaching  in  Calstock  before. 
And  BO  we  continued  to  worship  in 
the  same  rooms  we  at  first  engaged 
for  our  separate  services,  until  now 
that  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
ouen  our  way  to  build  a  house  to  His 
glory. 

On  Monday,  October  8,  1855,  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid.  Mr.  A. 
Hands,  our  circuit  minister,  preached 
in  the  aftenioen  an  excellent  sermon, 
from  John  iiL  16,  in  our  preaching- 
room,  after  which  we  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  site  of  the  New  Chapel, 
when  Mr.  W.  Williams,  an  aged  and 
retired  Independent  minister,  after  a 
very  impressive  prayer,  proceeded  to 
lay  the  stone,  making  some  beautiful 
and  appropriate  remarks,  when  the 
service  eoncluded  with  sinking  and 
prayer.  We  then  had  a  public  tea, 
about  130  enjoying  themselves  with 
the  good  things  provided,  which  was 
followed  by  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Bapdst  Chapel,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  J.  D.  Reed,  having 
Wn  called  to  the  chair,  appropriate 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs 
Poale,  of    Devonport;  W.   Cloake, 


Baptist  Mmister,  Calstock  ;  W.  Wil- 
liams, Independent;  J.  S.  Brown, 
Devonport;  and  A.  Hands,  Tavistock. 
Altogether  it  was  a  most  happy  day, 
and  good  was  done.  The  collections 
of  the  day  were  from  9/.  to  10/.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  building, 
God  has  been  pleaded  to  pour  out  His 
Spirit  among  us,  and  much  good  has 
been  effected  in  answer  to  prayer, 
so  that  our  society,  which  numbered 
24  about  three  months  ago,  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  Lord  is 
still  reviving  His  work. 

On  Good  Friday,  March  21st,  1856, 
the  opening  services  of  the  above 
were  commenced  by  Mr.  S.  Lambrick, 
of  Bodmin,  who  preached  two  most 
excellent  sermons,  morning  and  after- 
noon, after  which  there  was  a  public 
tea  which  was  well  attended,  about 
220  partaking  of  the  cup  "which 
cheers,  but  does  not  inebriate."  In  the 
evening  we  held  a  public  meeting, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Reed  in  the  chair, which  was 
addressed  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Foale 
of  Devonport,  S.  Hicks,  Lanson,  W. 
Williams,  A  Hand,  —  Thomson,  and 
S.  Lambrick.  It  was  indeed  a  blessed 
day,  and  many  were  constrained  to 
say  it  was  the  best  Good  Friday  they 
had  ever  spent  On  Easter  Sunday, 
the  services  were  resumed  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Withington,  of  Liskeard,  preach- 
ed morning  and  evening ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Williams,  in  the  afternoon.  The 
sermons  were  of  a  very  telling  and 
effective  kind,  and  great  good  was  the 
result.  On  the  Monday  evening,  the 
opening  services  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  lecture  from  Mr.  J.  S.  With- 
ington, on  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  services  were  all  well  attended, 
those  on  the  evenings  being  over 
crowded,  and  the  collections,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  tea,  amount- 
ed to  above  20/.,  which,  added  to 
those  at  laying  the  foundation  stone 
will  make  about  30/.  Our  chapel 
will  cost  us  about  220/.  or  230/.,  and 
we  hope  when  all  is  done  by  way 
of  subscriptions,  &c.  that  can  be 
done,  to  be  placed  in  tolerably  easy 
circumstances.  To  God  be  all  the 
praise.  But  what  cheers  us  more 
than  all  is,  that  we  have  somany  new 
converts  to  take  to  our  new  Zion,  and 
that  the  Lord  Jehovah,  has  been 
pleased  to  consecrate  our  New  Chapel 
— not  by  the  services  of  a  bishop,  but 
by  making  it  the  birthplace  of  souls, 
twelve   having   been    born  of  God 
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there  since  the  opening.  Our  prayer 
still  18,  **  O  Jesus  ride  on  till  all  are 
subdued."  That  the  Lord  may  in- 
crease us  an  hundredfold,  is  the  sin- 
cere prayer  of  yours  in  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord.  J.  D.  B. 


BURNLEY  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir, 

On  Sunday,  April  27th,  1856,  two 
sermons,  in  aid  of  our  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  were  preached  in 
Mount  Pleasant  Chapel,  Burnley,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  of  Blackburn. 
On  the  Monday  evening  following, 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
same  chapel.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  P.  Phillips,  Esq.  After  the  reading 
of  the  report,  the  claims  of  missions 
were  ably  advocated  by  the  Revs. 
J.  Batey,  Baptist;  J.  Stroyan,  Inde- 
pendent ;  R.  Smith,  Primitive  Metho- 
dist; J.  Thompson,  W.  Jackson,  J. 
Mather,  and  E.  Wright  A  most 
delightful  feeling  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly, and  I  am  nappy  to  say,  the 
collections  were  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  last  year.  In  March,  1855, 
our  friends  at  Burnley,  engaged  a 
town  missionary,  who  has  been  very 
diligentlv  employed ;  the  result  of  his 
labours  has  been  most  satisfactory. 


His  salary  for  the  past  year  was 
raised  bv  voluntary  contributions, 
but  for  tne  present  and  succeedug 
year,  it  will  be  met  by  contributions 
and  the  proceeds  of  a  Bazaar,  which 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the 
three  following  days.  The  school- 
room in  which  it  was  held  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  evergreens,  fruit, 
&c,  on  the  occasion.  The  stalls,  on 
which  were  exhibited  useful  and 
ornamentid  needlework,  confection- 
ary, &c.,  were  most  attractively  dis- 
posed; they  ran  along  each  side, 
across  the  upper  end,  and  down  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Beyond  the 
cross  stall  was  a  platform  on  which 
stood  a  pianoforte,  which  every  now 
and  then  sent  forth  its  sweet  sounds, 
interesting  the  assembled  visitors. 
The  tables  were  attended  by  Mes- 
dames  Wilkinson,  Whitehead,  J. 
Harling,  Todd,  T.  Harling,  and  Han- 
son ;  Misses  Wrights,  Wilkinsons, 
and  Richmonds,  and  Mr.  J.  Todd, 
under  the  able  superintendence  of 
of  Mr.  George  Graham.  Great  praise 
indeed  is  due  to  all  parties  concerned 
in  the  getting  up  of  the  liazaar.  The 
proceeds  were  highly  encouraging, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  71/. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

R.  MiLLBR. 

May  17,  1856. 


POETRY. 

FOB  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ANNIVEBSAKY. 


We,  O  Lord,  ajroaihftil  band, 

Cliildren  of  Thy  special  care, 
Guided  by  Thy  gracious  hand, 

Weekly  to  Thy  courts  repair, 
Learn  to  lore  their  hallow'd  walls. 

Learn  to  lisp  Thy  holy  name, 
Learn  to  live  that,  when  death  calls, 

Endless  life  may  be  our  gain. 

Now  accept  the  song  of  praise 

We  would  here  ascribe  to  Thee, 
Who  hast  multiplied  our  days, 

Brought  us  once  again  to  see 
The  **  Children's  "  annual  day, 

When  in  festal  robes  arrayed, 
We  for  future  favours  pray. 

And  appeal  for  present  aid. 

Jfone^ter,  March,  18M. 


Parents,  flrlends,  and  teachers,  all 

With  united  heart  and  hand. 
Come  responsive  to  our  call, 

Touch'd  by  love's  resistless  wand, 
Join  their  grateftil  song  with  ourt, 

For  unnumber'd  mercies  shown, 
Emulating  angel  choirs. 

Worshipping  around  the  throne. 

Still  Thy  watcbfiil  care  bestow. 

Keep  us  in  the  paths  of  peace, 
Let  Thy  grace  within  us  grow. 

As  our  circling  years  increase. 
Then  whene'er  me's  labours  close^ 

Our  redeemed  souls  will  soon 
To  those  realms  whence  mercy  flows, 

Where  Christ  reigns  for  erermore. 
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THE  PULPIT,  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 

AGE. 

No.  IV. — How  ITS  Function  should  be  exercised. 

In  our  last  paper  on  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  the  Pulpit,  we 
presumed  to  suggest  that  the  minister  should  evince  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  Truth— ^that  he  should  present  the  truth  in  all  its  spirituality 
and  in  all  its  fulness — ^and,  finally,  that  his  efforts  should  be  specifi- 
cally adapted  to  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian  ministry.  On  the 
last  of  these  particulars,  want  of  space  compelled  us  to  close  without 
folly  developing  our  views.  We  must  now  return  to  the  subject,  and 
try,  if  possible,  to  commence  our  lucubrations  precisely  where  we 
left  off  in  the  former  paper. 

We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  a  minister's  obligation  to  keep 
the  great  objects  of  his  calling  constantly  in  view.  Is  it  asked — 
What  are  these  objects?  We  answer.  Everything  is  a  legitimate 
object  of  the  Pulpit  which  relates,  however  remotely,  to  man's  salva- 
tion, or  to  the  Redeemer's  glory.  The  apostles,  whom  we  must  take 
for  our  Exemplars,  never  lost  sight  of  these  objects  for  a  moment ; 
never  put  forth  an  effort  which  had  not  a  specific  bearing  on  the 
salvation  of  the  people  and  the  honour  of  the  Master.  In  their 
concentrativeness  of  purpose,  the  early  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion  resembled  the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  the  classic  ages. 
As  the  Athenian  orator,  in  the  most  noble  specimens  of  his  art,  kept 
his  object  ever  before  his  eye  ;  never  stating  a  fact,  never  employing 
an  image,  never  enunciating  a  sentiment  that  did  not  bear  on  the 
illustration  or  enforcement  of  his  argument ;  so  these  apostolic  models 
of  the  Christian  ministry  kept  their  object  constantly  in  view,  and 
employed  their  resources  with  unstinted  profusion,  in  the  illustration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Truth.  The  interests,  with  which,  they  were 
entrusted  were  too  momentous  to  permit  them  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  self-aggrandisement,  or  of  any  other  matter,  besides  the  great  result. 
And  it  is  this,  more  than  any  other  characteristic  of  their  ministry, 
which  has  commanded  the  homage  of  all  ages.  Nor  is  the  veneration 
in  which  they  are  held  based  on  exceptional  grounds.    We  judge,  in 
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this  case,  just  as  we  shoald  in  any  other  where  kindred  principles 
are  inTolved,  meting  out  our  approbation  or  disapprobation  just 
as  the  objects  of  it  have  proved  true  or  false  to  such  principles. 
"What  would  be  thought  of  the  advocate  at  the  Bar,  who  should 
heedlessly^  and  without  any  attempt  at  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
the  cause,  enter  on  the  defence  of  his  client — ^who  should  deliver 
himself  in  Court  of  a  vast  deal  of  heterogeneous  matter,  which 
however  available  for  other  purposes,  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
issue  ?  Would  not  such  an  Advocate  become  a  mark  at  which  the 
finger  of  Scorn  would  be  pointed  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other  ?  Would  not  he  be  signalised  as  the  Anomalous  Advocate, 
whose  intolerable  vanity  led  him  to  parade  his  learning  while  his 
client's  life  was  a  stake  ?  For  the  same  reason,  the  common  sense 
and  virtue  of  the  community  will  ever  speak  in  reprobation  of  the 
individual  who  gratifies  his  humour  for  vain  display  in  the  Pulpit, 
while  the  mightiest  interest  of  Being  are  imperilled  ;  who  stoops  to 
the  inconceivable  littleness,  of  displaying  himself  while  employed  in 
a  cause  so  dear  to  the  Divine  Government,  that  the  Eternal  Father 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son  to  ofier  the  great  mediatorial  sacrifice, 
without  which,  the  hopes  of  man  must  have  been  extinguished  for 
ever. 

The  most  gifted  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  New  Testament  church 
once  exclaimed,  <<  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  But  if  the 
mighty  spirit  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  thus  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  as  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  how  shall  we  indicate  that  closeness  of  application 
— that  studiousness  and  prayfulness  of  preparation,  which,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  men,  are  necessary  to  ike  right  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry?  Here,  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
the  standard  too  high.  When  the  salvation  of  souls  is  in  question, 
no  efforts,  however  multiplied,  can  equal  the  mighty  stake  :  where 
the  triumphs  of  "  the  Cross "  are  involved,  no  closeness  of  applica- 
tion— no  intensity  of  study,  can  transcend  the  matchless  elevation  of 
our  object.  If  the  great  Orator  of  Antiquity  found  the  midnight 
lamp  to  be  necessary  to  the  interests  of  Greece,  and  of  his  own 
fame  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot ;  if  the  illustrious  fiard  of  the 
Commonwealth  could  only,  after  the  studies  of  a  lifetime,  approach 
his  Ideal,  in  the  great  Poem,  which  has  given  immortality  to  his 
name,  what  unremitting  prepai^ation  I  what  ceaseless  efforts !  mast 
be  demanded  of  him  who  would,  so  exercise,  the  function  of  the 
Pulpit  as  to  place  it  where  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  Age,  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity ;  baptizing  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  full  development  of  that  goodwill  towards  man^  which 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  our  common  Christianity. 

Alas  I  that  there  should  be  so  much  occasion  to  deplore  the  want 
of  effort  and  of  application  in  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  pursuits  to 
which  the  faculties  of  man  can  be  dedicated ;  that  there  should  be 
so  many  instances  of  individuals  exercising  more  skill  to  abridge  the 
labours  of  their  office  than  to  fit  them  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
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Hi  ItttiM.  How  often  the  Churdh  has  had  to  motim  ovet  indivi- 
dtuds  who  nevet  examine  the  archives  of  truth,  but  through  the 
ipectacleU  of  the  Westminster  Dirines,  or  "  the  smoked  glass "  of 
Some  Ghneral  Council? — ^who,  instead  of  concentrating  their 
stfetition  on  the  te^ts  of  Scripture^  with  the  object  of  explaining 
them  ftceofding  to  the  analogy  of  Hevelation,  and  of  bringing  them 
toeetljr  to  strike  on  the  heart  and  conscience,  have  tasked  their 
powers  to  the  utmost,  to  mafc^  their  exposition  square  with  some 
(p^ulaf  prAc^Ce  or  some  prevalent  notion*  The  majesty  of  Truth 
lum  been  thus  sacrificed  to  the  pride  of  System^  and  the  Standard  of 
IhH^iatl  Virtue  lowered  to  the  habits  prevalent  in  degenerate  times. 
Hftpt»iiy  there  has,  during  the  last  half-cetitury,  been  a  decided  im- 
p^vedient  in  the  etangelical  character  of  the  pulpit,  in  our  own 
country.  But  the  withering  lines  of  the  poet-— though  not  so  appli- 
cable iKW,  ftS  when  they  were  penned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
are  still  alas !  far  too  applicable  to  many  who  minister  in  holy  things. 
Adopting  Paul  as  their  model^minister,  our  readers  will  still  cry  in 
reference  to  some,  who  boast  of  their  apostolic  succession,  in  the 
words  of  the  pious  Cowper — 

Are  all  such  teachers  ?  would  io  Heaven  all  were ! 

But  hark— the  doctor's  voice  ! — fast  wedged  between 

Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swoln  cheeks 

Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.     Keener  far 

Than  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 

While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 

He  haik  the  clergy ;  and  defying  shame, 

Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theira* 

He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dismissed, 

And  colleges  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone, 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 

The  adagio  and  andanU  it  demands. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 

Down  into  modem  use ;  transfoinis  old  prints 

To  ai^-sag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  gwlery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts- 
Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  ? 

Oh !  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be. 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such  aid. 

He  doubtless  is  in  Sport,  and  does  but  droll, 

Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before— 

Grand-caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  Church ! 

****** 

Prom  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Pi^serve  the  Church  I  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skuUs  that  cannot  teach,  and  Will  not  learn. 
The  function  of  the  Pulpit  should  be  exercised — 
4*  In  a  spirit  of  deep  Solemnity.     Everything  in  connecilofli  with 
the  Pulpit  is  grave ;  all  its  subjects  and  associations  bear  the  stamp 
of  unutterable  solemnity.     Solemn  is  the  idea  that  God  is  witness  to 
•U  we  say— to  all  we  do— *to  every  feeling  and  to  every  thought. 
Solemn  i«  the   reflection,    that  the   minister  is   the  "Ambassador 
of  Christ"— *the  people  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  and  that  the  Pul- 
pit is  designed  to  be  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  all  who  hear 
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its  solemn,  warning  voice.  How  solemn,  too,  the  idea  that  the  minister 
is  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  two 
worlds,  that  he  is  seconded  by  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  angels 
of  light,  and  opposed  by  the  most  cunning  artifices  of  the  legions  of 
darkness.  He  that  speaks  of  man's  last  hour  and  of  his  final  account — 
he  who  stands  amid  the  relics  of  the  departed — himself  withering  under 
the  Ebon  sceptre  of  death — that  he  may  point  the  captives  of  the 
mortal  tyrant  to  the  portals  of  immortality  ;  he,  whose  province  it  is 
to  place  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  where  "  the 
shrieks  of  damned  souls  delight  listening  fiends,"  and  sorrow  weeps  its 
tears  of  everlasting  anguish,  that  he  may  warn  the  ungodly  of  the 
wrath  to  come,  must  evince  a  solemnity  of  feeling  and  of  deport- 
ment wholly  unknown  in  the  case  of  public  speakers  of  any  other 
class.  Deep  seriousness  of  disposition  is  the  appropriate  habit  of  all 
individuals  engaged  in  grave  matters,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  de- 
manded in  those — 

Who  negotiate  between  God  and  man 
As  Qod*8  ambassadors,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy. 

We  are  aware,  some  good  men  have  thought  they  rendered  excellent 
service  to  truth  and  virtue  by  presenting  error  in  a  ludicrous  garb. 
They  have  thought  that  the  tongue  might  be  used  in  the  Pulpit,  much 
in  the  same  way,  as  the  pen  in  those  departments  of  literature, 
which,  by  exhibiting  error  in  the  garb  of  folly,  seek  to  shame  men 
into  the  practice  of  virtue.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  cause  of  virtue 
has  gained  much  by  the  gamboUings  of  comic  genius.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  we  are  persuaded  that  very  few  of  those  who  inaugurated  his 
Hunchbacked  Majesty,  Punch,  as  censor-general  of  public  manners  in 
this  country,  would  wish  ministers  of  religion  to  imitate  his  method 
of  gaining  men  over  to  virtue.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  of 
this  facetious  personage  is,  that  he  should  laugh  society  out  of  its 
absurd  manners  and  some  few  of  its  ridiculous  opinions.  The  cure 
of  its  vices  is  beyond  his  power.  The  serio-comic  is  not  likely  ever  to 
prove  more  powerful  in  the  Pulpit  than  in  the  Press. 

It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 

Hie  freaks  of  fietshion,  regulate  the  dress, 

But  where  are  its  sublimer  trophies  found  ? 

What  vice  has  it  subdued  ?    Whose  heart  reclaim*d 

By  rigour  or  whom  laugh'd  into  reform  ? 

Alas !  Leviathau  is  not  so  tamed : 

Laugh'd  at,  he  laughs  again ;  and  stricken  hard 

Turns  to  the  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands. 

But  if  the  exercise  of  ridicule,  at  the  expense  of  moral  and  theological 
error,  has  done  little  for  the  service  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  the 
exercise  of  humour  for  its  own  sake,  has  done  still  less.  No  spirit 
can  possibly  be  more  at  variance  with  the  precedents  supplied  in 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  In  every  sentence,  and  in  every  word, 
they  evince  that  theirs  was  an  office  of  the  most  solemn  and  awful 
character.  And,  since  their  time,  the  most  distinguished  ministers  hsTe 
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all  been  eminently  distinguished  by  the  deep  solemnity  with  which 
they  have  exercised  the  functions  of  their  office.  This  quality  has 
attached,  always  and  everywhere,  to  superior  excellence  in  Pulpit 
effort.  Robert  Hall  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
English  preachers,  as  Massillon  certainly  has  been  ever  regarded 
among  the  preachers  of  France.  But  these  great  masters  of  Pulpit 
eloquence  were  singularly  serious  in  the  delivery  of  their  solemn 
message  from  Gk)d  to  the  people.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  Pulpit 
anecdotes,  we  ever  met  with,  is  illustrative  of  this  quality  in  the 
eloquent  Frenchman.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton — 

When  Massillon  pronounced  one  of  those  discourses  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  class  of  orators,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
trappings  and  pageants  of  a  royal  funeral.  The  temple  was  not  only  hung 
with  sable,  but  shadowed  with  darkness,  save  the  few  twinkling  lights  <^ 
the  altar.  The  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  land  were  spread  out  before 
him.  The  censers  threw  forth  their  fumes  of  incense,  mounting  in  wreaths 
to  the  gilded  dome.  There  sat  majesty  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  sunk  in 
grief.  All  felt  in  common,  and  as  one.  It  was  a  breathless  suspense.  Not 
a  sound  stole  upon  the  awful  stillness.  The  master  of  mighty  eloquence 
arose.  His  hands  were  folded  on  his  breast.  His  eyes  were  lifted  to 
heaven.  Utterance  seemed  denied  him.  He  stood  abstracted  and  lost. 
At  length,  his  fixed  look  unbent  j  it  hurried  over  the  scene,  where  every 
pomp  was  mingled  and  every  trophy  strewn.  It  found  no  resting  place 
for  itself  amid  &  that  idle  parade  and  all  that  mocking  vanity.  Again  it 
settled ;  it  had  fastened  on  the  hier^  glittering  with  escutcheons  and  veiled 
with  plumes.  A  sense  of  the  indescribable  nothingness  of  man  "  at  his 
best  estate,"  of  the  meanness  of  the  highest  human  grandeur,  now  made 
plaiiL  in  the  spectacle  of  that  hearsed  mortal,  overcame  him.  His  eye 
once  more  closed ;  his  action  was  suspended ;  and,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
whisper,  he  broke  the  long-drawn  pause — ^^  There  is  nothing  great  hut  Ood!" 
It  would  be  in  vain  (says  Hamilton)  for  me  to  attempt  his  power  of  im- 
pression ;  but  it  may  not  be  wrong  to  covet  his  depth  of  feeling.  And 
while  these  words  are  yet  vibrating  on  your  ears,  and  are  harrowing  up 
your  soxds,  I  ts^e  the  abrupt  and  sublimely  affectiug  sentence,  and  mould 
it  to  the  present  theme — ^^Jjiere  is  nothing  solemn  but  Judgment* 

We  now  give  a  description  of  the  manner  of  the  great  English 
preacher  from  the  pen  of  one  who  heard  him  frequently,  and  had  the 
ability  to  appreciate  him.     Mr.  Morris  says — 

When  he  unveiled  the  awful  realities  of  eternity,  and  portrayed  the 
terrors  of  the  last  day,  there  was  something  in  the  spirit  and  manner 
joined  to  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions,  that  distinguished  him  from  all 
other  preachers.  Instead  of  ascending  the  judgment-seat  and  making  free 
with  its  awards,  no  one  of  the  auditors  appeared  so  deeply  awed  and 
affected  as  himself,  no  one  seemed  to  feel  in  an  equal  degree  his  need  of 
mercy  in  the  prospect  of  that  day,  though  all  were  penetrated  and  subdued ; 
his  tongue  faltered,  the  words  trembled  on  his  lips — ^not  a  warning  was 
uttered  that  did  not  find  an  echo  in  his  own  breast,  nor  a  dread  of  self- 
deception  felt  in  which  he  did  not  fully  participate.  Never  was  there  a 
preacher  whose  mind  and  spirit  were  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  subject 
of  his  address,  or  more  congenial  with  the  great  design  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  there  was  no  languor,  no  weariness,  no  indifference — it  was  one 
continued  stream  of  vitality. 
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Hd  e:(piktiate()  (says  anqfeher)  on  ths  prophei^ias  wiih  a  kindred  spirit, 
^d  affo^ed  ^wful  glimpses  into  the  valley  of  yision.  '^.^  Qft^^  seeui^ 
to  conduct  bis  hearers  to  the  top  of  the  delectable  inountains  whenpft  tbev 
could  see  from  afar  the  glorious  gates  of  the  eternal  city.  M^  seen^ed  ^t 
|iome  among  the  marvellous  revelations  of  St.  John ;  and  while  h^  ex- 
patiated on  them  led  his  hearers  breathless  through  every  varying  soene 
of  mystery,  fir  more  glorious  than  the  wildest  of  ancient  fables.  H« 
•topped,  when  they  most  desired  that  he  should  proceed— when  he  had 
j^st  disclosed  the  dawnings  of  the  inmost  glory  to  their  enraptured  Pli»4« ; 
ai^  left  theQi  full  of  imaginations  of  things  not  seen — of  loys  top  J^yi^ 
ipg  for  smiles— and  of  impulses  which  wing  their  he^jts  along  the  te  if 
limitless  destiny. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  graphic  sketches  of  tlje  Ptflpit 
^^meanqur  of  these  eminent  men  ^nd  the  following  picture  from  ^9 
pei^  pf  a  poet,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  witb  the  JJsjiftWish^ 
Cl^gy  pf  fifty  years  pgo — 

Behold  the  picture ! — Is  it  like  1    Like  whom  P 

The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 

And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text, 

Ory,  hem !  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote — 

Just  fifteeii  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 

And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene ! 

Tis  pitiful 

To  court  a  grin  when  you  should  woo  a  soulj 

To  break  a  jest  when  pity  would  inspire 

Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  to  address 

The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 

When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart ! 

Bo  did  not  Paul.    Direct  me  to  a  quip 

Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 

And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 

Your  only  one  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 

No,  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 

And  understood  too  well  the  veighty  terms 

That  he  had  taken  in  charge.    He  would  not  stoop 

To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits. 

Whom  truth  and  soberness  assail'd  in  vain.        The  Task. 

Who  thftt  ga?ee  upon  this  picture  but  will  see,  at  onee,  that  ia  the 
class,  whom  it  so  vividly  represents,  the  Pulpit;  is  degra^edi  the 
interests  of  religion  sacrificed,  and  the  great  God  4isbqnouM. 
Happily  their  number  is  much  smaller  now  than  formerly,  but  the  class 
is  far  from  being  extinct,  even  at  this  day.  There  still  ^re  men  ii^ 
"  the  priest's  office  "  who  court  ^  grin  whep  they  should  woo  a  spvil  i 
who  have  time  enough  for  earnest  devotion  to  sectjlar  pu^'suits,  a^d 
to  pleasure,  but,  alas  I  scarcely  any  appropriable  to  ^eriowt  prepw^i-' 
tion  for  the  high  duties  of  their  calling.  In  the  <^  Memoirs  of  Budd,** 
issued  at  the  close  of  last  year,  we  read  of  a  minister  who,  at  two  op 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  certain  occasion,  suddenly  left  the 
company  with  the  observation  that  he  had  to  preach  in  the  evening, 
and  had  not  so  much  as  thought  of  a  text.  How  little  mnst  he  have 
felt  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  his  office  ?  What  an  indifferent,  }f 
not  trifling  spirit,  this  individual  evinced  in  the  most  ier%ou9  business 
that  can  engage  the  thoughts  or  the  affections  of  an  intelligent  being! 
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Very  different  is  the  fact  with  those  who  labour  as  having  to  give  an 
account  of  souls.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  once  an  eminent  preacher  in 
the  metropolis,  now  the  honoured  BJshop  of  Calcutta,  upon  being  asked, 
"When,"  that  is,  i?i  what  part  of  the  week  "he  commenced  his  prepari^- 
tioBs  for  the  following  Sabbath?"  apswered,  "0/i  Monday  morning  /" 
The  impression  that  this  exemplary  man  had  of  the  solemn  responsiv 
bilities  of  the  ministerial  office,  would  tolerate  no  delay.  In  a  spirit  ef 
deep  selenmity  he  had  entered  upon  his  great  work,  and  preparation  fo» 
the  effipient  performance  pf  its  duties  formed  the  chief  business  of  his 
everyday  life,  Pity  that  the  example  of  this  eminent  person  is  pot 
more  extensively  followed !  Pity  that  the  office  of  the  ministry  sits  go 
lightly  on  the  hearts  of  individuals  who  have  so  much  yeasop  to  feel 
the  overpowering  weight  of  its  responsibilities !  Ministers  have  now 
to  deal  with  a  more  vigilant  and  intelligent  people  in  this  country 
than  ever  before  listened  to  the  Word  of  life,  and  their  short'-comings, 
whether  in  manner,  in  mattery  or  in  spirit,  are  all  sure  to  be  duly  ob- 
served and  noted  down.  The  character  of  the  individual  is  ind^e^ 
the  first  to  suffer  |  but  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  It  extends 
even  to  the  holy  cause,  of  which,  be  is  the  frivolous  representative. 
There  is  now,  amongst  us,  little  of  that  superstitious  reverence  which 
was  wont,  in  darker  days  to  cast  the  garb  of  concealment  over  the 
levities  of  that  class  of  men  who  enter  the  priest's  office  for  a  morsel 
of  bread,  The  minister  of  religion,  therefore,  if  he  would,  in  these 
times,  maintaip  his  influence  over  ^he  public  mind,  must  give 
evidenqe  of  the  mental  and  moral  superiority  of  his  individual  map- 
hood,  But  this  spperiority  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  impossible, 
where  the  awful  function  of  the  ministry  is  not  exercised  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  solemnity.  Frivolity,  out  of  place  everywhere,  exerts  a  most 
withering  influence  in  the  Christian  Teacher.  As  we  have  already 
intimated?  the  noblest  examples  of  the  combined  influence  of  genius; 
and  of  grace  which  the  PnJpit  h^s  ever  supplied,  have  pacbi  to  use  the 
topflge  of  the  poet— 

^'  Preach'd  as  tho'  he  ne'er  should  preach  again, 
A  dyiay  man  to  dying  men." 

This  spirit  of  unaffijcted  seriousness,  was  not  only,  eminently  copspi- 
(JHQuain  tbe  high-toned  eloquence  of  HaU,  but  in  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  Jay,  and  ip  the  endless  amplification  of  Chalmers.  It  struck  you,  ip 
t^e  lofty  intellectuality  of  Watson,  in  the  piercing  energy  of  Stoner,  and 
in  the  impassioned  earnestness  of  Beapmont.  Or,  to  speak  of  living 
ministers,  you  see  it  mingling  in  the  pathos  of  James,  predominating  in 
the  funereal  accents  of  Parsons,  and  in  the  thrilling,  soul-stirring*  ap- 
peals which  flow,  so  forcibly,  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Henry  Melville. 
A  critical  examination  would  reveal  in  these  distinguished  men,  many 
points  of  difference — some,  indeed,  of  contrast,  but  in  respect  of  this 
one  quality,  they  have  a  common  character.  In  breadth  of  mind  they 
may  differ  greatly — ^in  the  peculiar  hues  of  their  genius,  still  more,  but 
they  are  one  in  that  impressive  solemnity  in  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  their  holy  office,  which,  under  God,  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  their  success. 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  COURSE. 

The  proneness  of  mankind  generallj  to  prefer  present  ease  and  moment- 
ary  ^tification  to  fatnre  and  permanent  good,  is  the  reason  why  the  way 
to  life  is  BO  significantly  described  as  a  narrow  and  comparatively  nnfre- 
quented  path,  while  the  way  to  destruction  is  a  broad  and  crowded  tho- 
roaghfSGU*e.  While  in  this  world,  the  Christian  is  surrounded  with  diffiool- 
ties  and  dangers,  and  his  passage  through  it  must  necessarily  involTe 
much  toil,  self-denial,  and  conflict.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  •f  those  difficulties 
and  dangers,  the  source  whence  they  arise,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
ibay  be  overcome  or  avoided. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Christian 
course,  is  the  depraved  human  heart ;  and  had  the  Chrbtian  no  enemies 
from  without  to  oppose  his  progress,  yet  would  he  need  to  exercise  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  determination  to  guard  against,  and  to  resist  the 
influence  of  this  the  worst  of  all  his  foes,  '<  the  enemy  within."  *'The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  The  law  of  Christ  enjoins  inward  holiness, 
and  the  strictness  of  its  requirements  is  entirely  and  essentially  at  variance 
with  the  sinful  inclinations  of  the  heart  in  its  unregenerate  state.  Henoe 
the  Saviour,  in  his  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  declared,  *^  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  experience  of  every  Christian  believer  confirms  the  truth,  so  clearly 
taught  and  illustrated  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  the  natural  propensities 
of  the  human  heart  are  directly  opposed  to  the  operations  of  Divine  grace. 
*'  I  find  then,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man :  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin, 
which  is  in  my  members." 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  precepts  which  Christ  enjoins  upon 
his  disciples,  we  shall  have  abundant  reason  for  concluding,  that  it  is 
not  merely  difficult  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  their  requirements,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  apart  from  the  renewinff  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  corrupt  nature  of  man  revolts  at  the  idea  of  cultiva- 
ting a  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  those  who  may  have  injured  us,  and 
would  treat  those  who  have  inflicted  the  injuiy,  in  a  mode  very  difierent 
from  that  prescribed  in  the  Gospel,  of  loving  them,  doing  them  good,  and 
praying  for  them.  To  cherish  a  spirit  of  humility  and  weakness,  to  practise 
self-denial,  and  to  endure  hardship  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  are  dudes 
against  which  the  pride,  ambition,  and  selfishness  of  man  seem  to  rise 
up  in  arms,  and  to  which  they  are  ever  prepared  to  offer  f^e  most  deter- 
mined resistance.  While  struggling  against  the  corruptions  of  his  own 
deceitful  heart,  the  Christian  Mliever  may  very  appropriately  adopt  the 
language  of  the  poet — 

•'  Whither,  O  whither  should  I  fly. 

But  to  my  loving  Saviour's  breast  ? 
Secure  within  Tliine  arms  to  lie. 
And  safe  within  Thy  wings  to  rest. 

I  have  no  skill  the  snare  to  shun. 

But  Thou,  O  Christ,  my  wiidom  art ; 
I  ever  into  niin  run, 

But  Thou  art  greater  than  my  heart  1  *' 


The  Christian  has  to  contend,  not  only  against  inward 
against  1^  subtlety  and  malignity  of  the  powers  of  darkn 


corruption,  but 

darkness.    And  how- 
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ever  indifferent  God's  children  may  sometimes  be  in  reference  to  their  spi- 
ritual interests,  Satan  is  ever  watching  for  opportunities  to  mar  the  work 
of  grace  in  their  souls,  to  destroy  their  peace,  and  to  effect  their  ruin.  They 
may  be  careless  and  unguarded,  but  he  is  ever  vigilant.  They  may  neglect 
to  study  their  own  hearts,  and  thus  live  in  ignorance  of  the  mighty  influence 
which  some  easilj-besetting  sin  is  exercising  upon  their  character  and 
destiny ;  but  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their  least,  fortified  places, 
and  can  therefore  aim  his  darts  with  fearful  precision  and  with  deadly 
^fct  He  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  And 
not  only  is  he  acquainted  with  the  weak  pkces  of  the  soul,  but  he  knows 
also  at  what  times,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  attacks  are  most 
likely  to  succeed ;  and  can  therefore  adapt  his  weapons  and  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, so  as  most  effectually  to  accomplish  his  malicious  purposes. 

It  is  one  of  the  devices  of  the  Adversary  to  lead  tnose  who  are  the 
labjeots  of  trial  and  adversity  to  distrust  the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
adopt  unjustifiable  means  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties. 
Sometimes  he  has  filled  the  mind  of  a  timid  believer  with  terror  and 
dismay,  as  he  has  whispered  in  his  ears,  that  all  his  desires  and  efforts  to 
obtain  salvation,  his  prayers  for  mercy  and  grace,  and  his  delightful  antid* 
potions  of  heaTen,  are  in  vain,  and  that  the  religion  which  has  so  often  been 
his  only  comfort  and  joy,  is  all  a  delusion  and  a  mistake.  Thus,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  has  been  led  to  exclaim,  "  All  thy  billows  are  gone 
over  me !  "  The  more  bold  and  impetuous  disciple,  he  has  assailed  with 
equal  art  and  force,  but  with  very  different  weapons.  He  has,  perhaps, 
endeavoured  to  lead  this  one  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  vigour  in  the  divine  life,  as  to  require  no  extraneous  aid,  thus 
leading  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  strength,  and  to  neglect  seeking  con- 
stant supplies  of  that  grace  by  which  cuone  he  can  be  upheld.  Peter's 
language  was  that  of  self-confidence  and  presumption,  when  he  exclaimed, 
**  Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I."  Little  did  he  suppose, 
as  he  uttered  this  lan|^age,  how  short  a  time  would  elapse  before  his 
base  desertion  and  denial  of  the  Saviour  would  succeed  his  vain-glorious 
boasting,  and  serve  as  a  memorial  to  all  succieeding  ages,  of  the  utter 
inability  of  man  to  resist  temptation,  or  overcome  difficulty,  unless 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  a  power  superior  to  himself.  Christian 
professors  not  only  further  the  designs  of  the  Adversary  in  reference  to 
themselves,  but  they  bring  discredit  upon  religion,  by  giving  way  to  the 
extremes,  either  of  despondency  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  presumption  on 
the  other. 

Difficulties  have  often  to  be  encountered  by  the  Christian  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  the  world.  If  poor, 
he  is  tempted  to  repine  on  account  of  the  hardships  he  has  to  endure,  and 
to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who  appear  to  be  more  happily  circumstanced  than 
himself.  If  rich,  he  is  too  prone  to  forget  that  this  earth  is  not  his  abiding- 
place,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyments  and  gratifications  placed 
within  his  reach,  regardless  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
superior  advantages  he  emoys,  and  the  facilities  for  extensive  usefulness 
which  are  afforded  him.  There  is,  therefore,  much  wisdom  and  beauty  in 
the  prayer  of  Agar,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches :  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I  be  fidl  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  GU)d  in  vain ! " 

Hiere  is  much  in  the  spirit,  maxims,  and  customs  of  the  world  to  oppose 
the  Christian's  progress.  The  worldling  has  no  practical  belief  in  that  which 
is  not  made  palpable  to  the  senses ;  he  seeks  no  happiness  beyond  what  the 
present  world  affords,  and  his  highest  aim  is  his  own  temporal  advanta^. 
but  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  the  life  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  ^^gi lance  that  he  can  escape  the 
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senraaliEinff  And  debasing  influences  which  sorroond  him.  The  young  will 
be  admonisned  by  the  world,  that  youth  is  the  season  for  pleasure,  and 
that  religion  is  a  ffloomy  and  morose  thing,  unsuited  to  their  years,  and 
incompatible  with  their  enjoyment  of  life  ;  those  in  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  life  will  sometimes  feel  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  caBs  of  businett 
or  the  claims  of  a  family,  with  the  requirements  of  religion ;  while  the 

?ain,  weakness,  and  infirmity  of  age,  bring  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 
he  disciples  of  Christ  have  to  contend  against  much  du'ect  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  world,  to  religion  and  its  professors.  Often  persecution  is 
waged  by  the  irreligious  portion  of  a  family  against  one  or  more  of  its 
members  who  have  become  pious  and  godly,  or  by  former  companions 
against  those  who  have  resolved  to  forsake  their  society,  and  to  lead  a 
religious  life.  And,  in  addition  to  other  means'  employed  by  the  enenues 
of  religion,  ridieule  and  scorn  are  often  brought  to  bear  with  fetal  e£fect, 
especially  against  those  who  are  just  entering  upon  the  Christian  course. 

in  view,  therefore,  of  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  his  path,  the  child  of 
Ood  may,  with  great  propriety,  exclaim,  *'Who  is  sufficient  fer  these 
things  P  "  The  Christian  life  is  indeed  a  warfare,  but  Divine  strength  is 
avaikble  fer  the  oonflict, — to  the  weakest  and  most  fearful  of  His  ehil- 
dren,  €k)d  says,  <'  My  grace  is  sufficient  fbr  thee."  And  as  an  enoonrager 
ment  to  decision  and  perseverance,  a  glorious  reward  is  promised  {  ^  Bo 
thou  feithfol  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'* 

^'  Let  doubt,  then^  or  danger  my  progress  oppose, 
They  only  make  heaven  more  sweet  at  the  close : 
Come  Joy  ot  oomo  sorrow,  whate'er  may  befal, 
Ont  hour  witl»  ny  Qod  will  make  up  for  it  all.*' 

H.  K  R. 


ON  EFFORTS  TO  DO  GOOD. 

The  Christian  who  so  enlarges  his  business,  and  so  multiplies  his  eartblv 
cares  that  he  cannot  find  time  to  be  an  active,  zealous,  vigilant  church 
member,  has  violated  his  promises,  dishonoured  his  profession,  apostatised 
from  his  principles,  and  is  garnering  remorse  and  shame. 

The  Missionary  Williams  records  several  speeches  which  were  delivered 
by  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  One  of  them  contains  the  following 
I'emarks— **  Qod  could  work  without  us,  but  he  is  pleased  to  work  by  us. 
God  the  Father  has  work,  God  the  Son  has  work,  God  the  Spirit  has  work 
in  the  redemption  of  man,  Shall  God  "yvrork  and  we  sit  stiU,  shall  Jesusj 
Christ  pray  m^  we  be  ^ile^t  ?*' 

I  would  that  every  Christian  knew  the  blpssedi^oas  of  Jepgthenhig  the 
oords  and  strengthening  the  ptakes  of  Zion— were  it  sq,  the  Universal 
Church  would  never  rest  while  the  worlii  ooutiftued  to  afford  ^  site  for 
Uboup.  Ford, 

To  do  good  in  an  effectual  and  extensive  manner  within  the  limits  of 
professional  influence,  and  by  performing  the  business  of  a  station,  what* 
ever  it  may  be,  not  only  with  regular  fidelity,  but  with  warm  and  active 
diligence,  is  in  the  power,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  individual  who  pos- 
sesses the  use  of  his  fi^culties.  It  is  surely  an  unsatisfactory  idea,  to  live 
and  die  without  pursuing  any  other  purpose  than  the  low  one  of  personal 
gratification.  A  thousand  pleasures  and  advantages  we  have  received  from 
the  disinterested  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  generation  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries 
and  of  those  who  are  to  follow.  V*  Knox, 
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I  tbiak  it  every  m^n^s  indwpeasRble  duty,  to  do  all  the  wrvjce  be  can  to 
^  country ;  and  1 3ee  not  what  diSerence  he  puts  between  himself  e.nd 
kis  cattle,  who  Uveu  without  that  thought,  John  Locke, 

"  ^rahe,  the  Danish  astronomer,  repeated  several  tlmeg  hefore  he  died, 
'I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'  Lord  Grenville  said,  that  it  had  been  his  happy 
lot  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  Act  which  was  first  passed  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade.  He  considered  this  a»  the  most  honour- 
able act  of  his  public  life,  and  he  might  say,  on  leaving  the  world,  ^  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain.*  If  the  philosopher,  by  his  discoveries,  and  the  statesr 
man  by  his  laws,  advance  the  welfare  of  society,  how  much  more  useful  is 
the  Christian^  who  extends  the  light  and  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  1" 

Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move,  apd  live ;  pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and 
are  beard  of  no  more.  Why  ?  They  did  not  a  particle  of  good  in  the 
world  J  and  none  were  blest  by  them,  none  could  point  to  them  as  the  in- 
struments of  their  redemption ;  not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they 
spoke,  could  be  recalled »  and  so  they  perished — their  light  went  out  in 
darkness,  and  they  were  not  remembered  more  than  the  insects  of  yester- 
day. Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  0  man  immortal !  Live  for  something. 
Pq  good,  md  Ipave  behiud  yoii  a  monument  of  yirtue  that  the  storms  of 
time  ean  never  de^^roy.  Write  your  name  by  kindness,  loye,  and  meycy. 
on  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and 
you  wiU  nevey  be  forgotten.  No,  your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible 
m  the  hearts  yon  leave  behina,  as  the  stars  on  the  hrow  of  eyeniug.  Wood 
^^49  wiH  shine  ^  brightly  on  the  e^j^th  ae  the  stare  pf  heaven. 

JDr,  Chalmefs, 

I  find  action  is  the  best  way  to  take  all  oppression  off  the  spirits,  God 
will  meet  and  bless  us  when  we  are  doing  his  work.  How  do  I  pity  those 
jpolite  ones  who  complain  that  time  hangs  heavy  upon  their  hands.  Let 
thein  hut  love  Christ  and  spend  their  whole  time  in  his  service,  and  they 
will  find  np  dull,  melancholy  hours.  Want  of  the  love  of  God  I  take  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  indolence  and  vapours.  Oh,  that  our  gentry  would  up 
and  be  doing  for  Jeeus  Christ,  they  would  not  complain  then  for  the  want 
of  spirits.  6?,  Whitfield, 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  Christian  does  not  hinder  the  Gospe}.  He  is  to 
be  a  <*  helper  to  the  truth,"  and  to  consider  himself,  to  a  pertain  extent, 
Ntpo^sible  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  That  the  church,  in  its  corpor 
rate  ehwraete]?,  is  so  responsible,  is  ^nerally  admitted ;  but  it  is  to  he  feared 
that  many  who  make  that  admission,  do  nevertheless  lose  sight  of  thehr 
own  individual  responsibility.  Men  have  eertain  duties  to  perform,  and  not 
(mly  with  respect  to  their  families,  but  with  respect  to  the  ehureh  and  the 
world,  whieh  cannot  be  performed  by  pr^xy*  It  is  their  duty,  undoubtedly, 
as  Christians,  to  seek  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  from  this  no  power  on 
sarth  can  release  them.  They  majF  give  their  money  to  support  institutions 
for  the  aecoraplishment  of  that  objeet :  hut  that  does  not  absolve  them  &om 
praying  for  all  men,  or  firom  every  one  ^^  saying  to  his  neighbouvi  and  to 
his  brother,  S^now  ye  the  Lord  9  "  Employing  one  talent  is  no  legitimate 
argument  for  hiding  others  in  the  earth ;  as  all  the  powers  with  whieh  we 
are  invested  are  to  he  employed  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
man.  Every  Christian  should  therefore  feel  that  he  has  something  to  do 
in  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and  that  whatever  may  he  his  station  in 
life,  God  calls  him,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  to  enlighten  others,  and  as  the 
lalt  of  the  earth,  to  impart  a  savour  to  those  with  whom  he  is  surrounded, 

M*  Young. 

Ascend  the  mount  of  vision  which  commands  the  field  of  the  world, 
let  your  survey  take  in  the  whole.    How  vast  the  multitudes,  how  urgent 
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and  awful  their  condition,  how  hrief  the  hour  for  benefiting  them,  how 
mighty  the  interests  pending  on  that  short  hour.  Wherever  your  eye  falk, 
it  encounters  some  signal  to  be  active,  some  object  in  an  imploring  or  com* 
manding  attitude,  urging  you  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  JDr.  Harm, 

There  is  much  misery  in  the  world.  It  is  a  great  luxury  to  do  good. 
The  Gospel  is  the  grand  means.  The  blessed  God  has  ^ven  it  to  us,  not 
for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  that  we  may  impart  it  to  others.  Our  workbg 
time  is  very  brief— the  case  is  urgent — the  fields  are  white — the  enemy  is 
busy — souls  are  perishing.  Let  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  good  of  souk, 
stimulate  us  to  activity.  May  that  solemn  saying  of  the  dear  Bedeemer 
be  always  sounding  in  our  ears !— "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.'* 

Scarborough.  C.  K.  Hoppeb. 


FAVOUEITE  AUTHORS. 

STEPHEN  CHABNOCE. 

Many  of  Chamock's  sentences  read  like  proverbs.  They  are  full  of  a 
sententious  wisdom.  Some  are  quaint  and  homely,  some  are  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  devoni 
temper  of  mind,  are  all  conspicuous  in  even  the  homely  phraseology  whidi 
teaches,  while  it  provokes  a  smile.  He  is  speaking  of  depravity  discovered 
by  attempts  to  quench  it :  "  Our  corruption  is  l&e  lime,  which  discoven 
not  its  fire  by  any  smoke  or  heat  till  you  cast  water,  the  enemy  of  fire, 
upon  it." 

How  aptly  is  the  value  of  spiritual  worship,  even  in  broken  language, 
set  forth  :  *'  The  manner  of  duty  is  ever  of  more  value  than  the  matter ; 
the  scarlet  dye  is  more  precious  than  the  cloth  tinctured  by  it."  To  in- 
troduce ourselves  into  the  presence  of  the  great  King  without  heart 
service,  is  as  if  we  should  introduce  to  a  prince  ^^  the  clothes  or  skin  of  a 
man  stuffed  with  straw  instead  of  the  person."  **  Nettles  have  often  been 
heirs  to  stately  palaces."  "  The  comforts  of  this  world  are  as  candles  that 
will  end  in  snuff."  "  The  ancient  of  days  is  to  be  served  before  all  that 
are  younger  than  himself."  '*  As  soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  the  saint  is 
forgotten."  "  Where  wrath  breaks  the  lock,  the  devil  will  be  quickly  ovw 
the  threshold."  "  Were  our  breathings  after  God  as  strong  as  the  pant- 
ings  of  the  hart  after  the  water-brooks,  we  should  be  like  that  creatare, 
not  diverted  in  our  course  by  every  puddle."  "  If  we  put  off  Gk)d  with  a 
shell,  he  will  put  us  off  with  a  husk."  "  Carnal  frames,  like  the  fowls, 
will  be  lighting  upon  the  sacrifice,  but  not  when  it  is  infiamed."  "A 
sinner  sings  ill,  though  his  voice  be  good."  "  Knowledge  without  pru- 
dence is  an  arm  without  motion ;  and  power  without  discretion  is  an  ann 
without  a  head."  "  We  send  God*s  mercies  where  we  would  have  God 
send  our  sins,  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  and  write  his  benefits  where 
himself  will  write  the  names  of  the  wicked,  in  the  dust."  <*  Gk)d's  threat- 
enings  have  not  so  much  of  a  black  flag  as  of  an  olive  branch."  "  All  the 
time  men  are  abusing  his  patience,  God  is  whetting  his  sword,  and  the 
longer  it  is  whetting,  the  sharper  will  be  its  edge.  "  The  heavier  tne 
cannons  are,  with  the  more  dif&culty  are  they  drawn  to  the  besieged  towni 
but  when  arrived,  they  recompense  the  slowness  of  their  marcm  by  the 
fierceness  of  their  battery."  **  The  longer  a  stone  is  fiEdling,  the  more  it 
burieth  and  grinds  to  powder.  There  is  a  great  treasure  of  wrath  laid  up 
by  the  abuses  of  patience." 

Often  Chamock's  sentences,  like  some  already  cited,  abound  in  anti- 
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thefiis  or  parallelism.  **  God  made  not  Jerusalem  the  shambles  for  his 
enemies,  till  he  had  made  Pella  and  other  places  the  ark  of  his  friends." 
"  (xod  hath  given  us  the  choicest  thing  he  had, — a  Bedeemer  that  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  the  best  ha  had  in  heaven, — his 
own  Son,  and  in  himself  a  sacrifice  for  us,  that  we  might  be  able  to  present 
ourselves  a  sacrifice  to  him.  And  shall  we  grudge  God  the  best  part  of 
ourselves  1"  "  We  are  killed  by  the  old  Adam  and  raised  by  the  new ;  as 
vnong  the  Israelites,  a  fiei^  serpent  gave  the  wound  and  a  brazen  serpent 
administers  the  cure.*'  <*  Our  contempt  of  God  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
devils.  They  injure  him  under  the  inevitable  strokes  of  his  justice,  and 
we  slight  him  when  we  are  surrounded  by  the  expressions  of  his  bounty  ; 
they  abuse  him  imder  visits  of  wrath,  and  we  under  a  plenteous  liberality; 
ihej  hate  him  because  he  inflicts  on  them  what  is  hurtful,  and  we  despise 
lum  because  he  commands  us  what  is  profitable  and  holy.  They  are  not 
under  such  high  obligations  as  we  ;  they  abuse  his  creating,  and  we  his 
redeeming  goodness.  He  never  sent  his  Son  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood  for 
their  recovery, — they  can  expect  nothing  but  the  torture  of  their  persons, 
aud  the  destruction  of  their  works ;  but  we  abuse  that  goodness  that 
would  rescue  us  since  we  are  miserable,  as  well  as  that  righteousness 
which  created  us  innocent." 

Perhaps  no  subject  affords  such  scope  for  antithesis  as  that  of  Christ's 
redemption,  and  well  has  Charnock  improved  it.  The  whole  passage  is 
truly  characteiistic  of  much  of  his  style.  ''  A  word  from  the  mouth  of 
goodness  inspired  the  dust  of  men*s  bodies  with  a  living  soul ;  but  the 
olood  of  his  Son  must  be  shed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  renewed  happi- 
ness. In  the  first,  heaven  did  speak  and  the  earth  was  formed ;  in  the 
second,  heaven  itself  must  sink  to  the  earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dusty 
earth  to  reduce  man's  dust  to  its  original  state.  This  was  a  more  expen- 
sive goodness  than  was  laid  out  in  creation.  For  the  effecting  of  this  God 
parts  with  his  dearest  treasure,  his  choicest  glory.  For  this,  God  must  be 
made  man,  the  eternal  must  suffer  death,  the  Lord  of  angels  must  weep  in 
a  cradle,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  must  hang  like  a  slave.  He  must  be 
in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem,  and  die  upon  a  cross  on  Calvary.  Unspotted 
righteousness  must  bear  the  punishment  of  sin,  and.  unblemished  blessed- 
ness be  made  a  curse.  He  was  at  no  other  expense  than  the  breath  of 
his  mouth  to  form  man,  but  his  broken  nature  cannot  be  healed  without 
the  invaluable  medicine  of  the  blood  of  God's  Son.  View  Christ  in  the 
womb,  and  in  the  manger,  in  his  weary  steps  and  hungry  watchings,  in  his 
prostrations  in  the  garden,  and  in  his  bloody  sweats ;  view  his  head  pierced 
with  a  crown  of  thorns ;  view  him  in  his  march  to  Calvary,  and  his  eleva- 
tion on  the  painful  cross,  with  his  head  hanged  down,  and  his  side  stream- 
ing with  blood ;  view  him  pelted  with  the  scoffs  of  the  governors,  with 
the  insults  of  the  rabble,— and  see  in  all  this  what  cost  goodness  was  at 
for  man's  redemption.  In  creation  his  power  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
xUf  and  in  redemption  his  mercy  sent  a  Son  to  die  for  us." 

Sometimes  the  quaint  oddity  of  Chamock's  illustrations,  apt  as  they  are, 
tempt  us  to  specidate  on  the  latent  power  of  witticism  that  resided  in  the 
grave,  sedate  man.  On  the  subject  of  spiritual  worship,  he  savs,  "Dulness 
IS  agamst  the  light  of  nature.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  heathen  ever 
offered  a  snail  to  any  of  their  false  deities,  nor  an  ass,  but  to  Periapus, 
tiieir  unclean  idol."  Of  admitting  to  the  heart  evil  or  envious  dispositions, 
he  remarks,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  expel  them,  "  as  he  that  would  not  be 
hitten  by  gnats  in  the  night  must  keep  his  windows  shut  in  the  day." 
Speaking  of  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  cheat  God,  "as  if  Qod  could 
be  imposed  upon  by  fawning  pretences,  and,  like  old  Isaac,  take  Jacob  for 
Esau,  and  be  cozened  by  the  smell  of  his  garments  ;  as  if  he  could  not  dis- 
cern the  negro  heart  tmder  an  angel's  garb."    "Thus  God  wrote  folly  on 
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thtf  dvafty  brftins  of  Ahithophel,  and  simpMtjr  tipon  the  imbtild  |n^e6tl  df 
Hei'od  against  our  Sariour ;  and  the  devil,  the  prince  ot  carnal  wisdoiSj 
iras  befooled  into  A  ftirthering  of  our  redemption,  by  his  projectn  to  hinder 
if  "  How  easy,'*  he  remark  in  another  place,  **  is  it  to  reason  ont  num^ 
humility,  but  how  hard  Is  it  to  reason  man  into  it.'^ 

But  snoh  play  on  Wcmis  or  ideas  is  lost  out  of  sight  When  he  brings  th6 
blaeing  tmths  of  Qod  in  solemn  earnestness  before  the  sinner's  ckiFttSmenoS. 
To  tmst  in  gold  or  the  creature  instead  of  God, "  is  to  prdffef  the  authority 
of  earth  before  that  of  hearen^  and  honour  clay  above  the  Sovereign  of  tM 
World ;  as  if  a  soldier  could  confide  mote  in  the  rag  of  an  ensign,  or  the 
fragment  of  a  drum^  for  his  safety,  than  in  the  orders  and  conduct  of  his 
general.  It  were  as  much  as  is  in  his  power  to  UncommiMion  him,  and 
snatch  from  him  the  commander's  staflf."  "  God's  sceptre  is  frill  of  eyes,  as 
it  was  painted  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  is  always  Waking,  and,  more  thati 
AhasuertiS,  reading  over  tne  records  of  human  actions.  How  forcibly  iA 
God's  nurpose  to  furnish  even  his  own  instruments  expressed :  "  God  burns 
the  rod  when  it  hath  done  the  work  he  appointed  it  for ;  and  the  wisp  of 
straw,  wherewith  the  vessels  are  scoured,  is  flung  into  the  fire  or  upon  the 
dnnghUL" 

Few  passages  in  theological  literature  can  surpass  the  fbllowlng  in  foi*ci- 
ble  illustration  and  terseness  of  expression  t  "  Consider  what  a  poor  refuge 
is  secrecy  to  a  sinner !  Not  the  mists  of  a  foggy  day,  nor  the  obscurity  of 
the  darkest  night,  nor  the  closest  curtains,  nor  the  deepest  dungeons,  c&n 
hide  any  sin  from  the  eye  of  God.  Adam  is  known  in  his  thickets,  and 
Jonah  in  his  cabin.  Achan's  wedge  of  gold  is  discerned  by  him,  though 
buried  in  the  earth  and  hooded  with  a  tent.  Shall  Sarah  be  unseen  nf 
him  when  she  laughingly  mocks  behind  the  door  ?  Shall  Gehazi  tell  ft 
lie,  and  comfort  himself  with  an  imagination  of  his  master's  ignorance, 
as  long  as  God  knows  it  1  Whatsoever  works  men  do  are  not  hid  froffl 
God  — whether  done  In  the  darkness  or  daylight,  in  the  midnight  darkness 
or  the  noonday  sun.  He  is  all  eye  to*see,  and  all  great  wrath  to  punish. 
The  wheels  in  Eeekiel  are  full  of  eyes,  -^  a  piercing  eye  to  behold  thd 
sinner,  and  a  swift  wheel  of  wrath  to  overtake  him." 

How  contemptible  does  human  pride  appear  under  this  ^iposilWi 
**  After  an  unaccountable  eternity  was  run  out,  in  the  Very  dregs  of  tifti6, 
a  fbw  years  ago,  we  were  created,  and  made  of  the  basest  and  vilest  droM 
of  the  world — the  slime  and  dust  of  the  earth ;  made  of  that  wherewith 
the  birds  build  their  nests,>-made  of  that  which  creeping  things  ttakfe 
their  habitation,  and  beasts  trample  upon.  How  monstrous  is  pride  hi 
such  a  creature, — ^to  aspire  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  Eternity  ! " 

His  writings  Were  never  revised  by  his  own  hand  for  publication.  We 
find  here  and  there  expressions  which  his  taste  would  probably  have  ex- 
punged, here  arid  there  a  figure  made  up  of  incongruities.  He  speaks  of 
"  editions  of  God's  patience  turned  to  waste  paper  ;'*  "the  riches  of  grace 
twisted  with  the  terrors  of  wrath— the  bowels  of  mercy  wound  about  the 
flaming  sword  of  justice,  while  the  sword  of  justice  secures  and  protects 
the  bowels  of  mercy."  There  occurs  sometimes  expressions  that  mijght 
lead  to  a  misapprehension  of  his  real  meaning ;  but  ail  these  faults,  if  they 
deserve  the  name,  are  mere  specks  of  rust  on  one  of  the  most  valiant 
blades  of  Damascus  steel. 

Charnodk  Was  a  Puritan  of  the  stamp  of  John  Howe.  He  Was  liberal 
and  tolerant  in  his  feelings.  When  Cromwell  uttered  that  noble  sentiment 
to  his  parliament—**  It  Is  a  debt  due  to  God  and  Christ,  and  he  will 
require  it,  if  the  peaceable  Christian  may  not  enjoy  his  libertv*' — Charnock 
had  he  been  present,  with  his  whole  heart,  would  have  said.  Amen.  He 
did  not  admire  the  principle  of  intolerance.  He  dealt  it  repeatedly  some 
of  his  fiercest  blows :  "  Mahomet's  horse  had  trampled  upon  the  heads  of 
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IMtt  to  imprint  Aii  Alcbrail  in  their  bi'ftlna,  And  itobbed  deti  Of  their  goodd 
to  implant  a  religion."  God's  methods,  he  tells  us,  ar#  those  of  gentleliess 
&tid  sweetdess :  '*  He  doth  not,  as  Mahomet,  plundef  men's  estat^i^  And 
woimd  th^it*  bodies,  to  imprint  a  religion  on  their  souls.  He  doth  not 
drect  gibbets  and  kindle  fagots  to  scafe  men  to  ftn  Entering  into  oorenant 
tith  hittii'*  He  calls  it  "  ftn  ftscent  into  the  thrond  of  God,  to  impose  law 
Onthd  conscience  which  God  hath  not  imposed.  This  hath  deservedly 
been  thought  the  Spirit  of  toti-Christ,  it  may  be  cdlled  also  the  spirit  of 
anti-God.  God  hath  reserved  to  himself  the  sole  sovereignty  over  the 
conseience,  and  never  indulged  man  any  part  6f  it ;  he  hath  not  given  man 
a  power  over  his  own  conscience,  much  less  one  man  power  over  another's." 
In  these  words  spoke  out  the  noble-heated  turitan.  And  yet  he  did  not 
make  conscience  a  dubious  or  marketable  orftcle.  It  Was  with  him,  God's 
▼oice  in  the  sottl :  "  Conscience  is  in  some  sort  as  sacred  as  the  Scriptul-e. 
No  addition  Can  be  lawfully  made  to  it,  nO  subtraction  from  it.  Men  can- 
not dimkish  the  duty  of  conscience,  or  raze  out  the  law  God  hftth  stamped 
npon  it.  They  cannot  put  a  Supersedeas  to  the  Writ  of  Conscience,  or  stop 
its  mouth  With  a  nolle  proseqm*^  He  does  not  spare  those  who  "  enVy  God 
an  absolute  monarchy,  would  share  in  his  legislative  power,  and  grasp  one 
end  of  his  sceptre  with  their  own  hands.  .They  do  not  pretend  to  take 
the  croWn  fh)m  God*s  head,  but  discover  a  bold  ambition  to  shoffle  their 
btfy  scalps  under  It,  and  wear  part  of  it  Upon  their  oWn,  that  they  may 
rule  ^ith  him,  not  under  him."  "  When  we,  out  of  fear  of  punishment, 
will  observe  the  laws  of  men  against  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  Worship  a  ravenous  Crocodile  instead  of  a  Deity." 

True  to  his  Puritan  principles,  Charnock  set  a  just  estimate  Upon  the 
institutions  thrust  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  worship  by 
human  invention  :  "  It  is  a  praemunire  against  heaven,  to  eet  up  an  autho- 
rity distinct  fh)m  that  of  God,  or  to  enjoin  anything  as  necessary  in  matter 
of  worship,  for  which  a  divine  commission  cannot  be  shown  ....  What 
intrusion  upon  God's  right  hath  the  Papacy  made  in  regard  of  officers, 
cardinals,  &c.  When  God  hath  by  his  sovereign  order  framed  a  religion 
for  the  heart,  men  are  ready  to  usurp  an  authority  to  frame  one  for  the 
i^flse,  to  dress  the  ordinances  of  God  in  new  and  gaudy  habits,  to  take  the 
eye  by  a  vain  pomp.*'  "Is  not  this,"  he  asks,  "a  manifest  reflection  on 
the  wisdom  of  God,  as  though  he  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  provide  for 
his  own  honour,  and  model  his  own  service,  but  stood  in  need  of  our  direc- 
tions and  the  Caprices  of  our  brains  1 "  How  he  scourges  the  worse  than 
money-changers,  even  the  statute-changers,  out  of  the  temple,  As  he  des- 
cribes their  sin  to  the  life :  "  They  painted  and  patched  up  the  institutiond 
of  God  with  pagan  ceremonies, — imposed  their  own  dreams  With  ftS  much 
force  as  the  revelations  of  God.  Thus  hath  the  Papacy  turned  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  into  pagan  pomp,  and  religion  into  politics  j  and 
revived  the  ceremonial  law,  and  raked  some  of  the  limbs  otit  of  the  grave, 
after  the  wisdom  of  God  had  rung  her  knell,  and  honourably  intended  her  ; 
and  sheltered  the  heathenish  superstitions  in  Christian  temples,  after  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  had  chased  the  devils  with  all  their  trumpery  from 
their  ancient  habitations." 

Such  were  hold  words  to  utter— when  they  wei'e  in  all  probability 
uttered— While  James  II.  stood  ready  to  mount  the  throne,  or  at  least 
^hen  the  court  Was  half  papist.  But  Charnock  could  speak  as  Well  an 
thmk  boldly.  The  ei-cbaplam  of  Oliver's  son  was  no  coward.  No  trace 
^  thd  can  we  see  on  that  open,  frank  face,  or  in  that  large  clear  eye  of 
Middleton's  old  portrait.  And  yet  he  was  no  broiler.  He  was  the  quiet, 
calm,  grave,  yet  earnest  and  resolute  nonconformist*  He  had  a  mind  of 
largest  gifts,  and  richly  stored  and  disciplined— a  heart  full  of  all  gener- 
ous and  human  impulses— and  whether  in  the  crowded  houses  of  Dublin, 
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or  in  his  humbler  sphere  of  London,  or  in  his  own  stady,  he  bears  wi& 
him  universal  respect.  His  old  college  friend,  John  Johnson,  with  undis- 
sembled  grief,  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Thick-thronging  memories 
of  the  nast,  turn  it  into  a  strain  of  eulogy,  strange  to  Puritan  ears.  But  it 
was  only  the  picture  of  a  &ithful  memory.  Men  believed  it  all,  for  they 
too  had  seen  m  later,  what  friendship  remembered,  of  earlier  days.  Tlw 
first  sun  of  the  autumn  of  1680,  fell  upon  the  fresh  sods  of  Chamock's 
grave*  His  own  library  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  but  hii 
works  Imve  enriched  a  thousand  libraries  since,  and  for  rich,  massive,  com- 
prehensive thought,  are  a  library  in  themselves.  Masskt. 

GBOROB  OILFILLAN. 

We  have  for  some  time  had  it  on  our  mind  to  write  a  series  of  papers 
on  "  Favourite  Authors** — to  review  and  record  our  impressions  of  their 
characteristics — to  avow  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure,  instruc- 
tion, and  improvement  which  they  have  ministered  to  us— and  to  direct 
others,  especially  young  men,  to  some  writers  that  we  consider  to  be  well 
deserving  of  their  attentive  study.    We  begin  with  George  Gilfiilan. 

We  confess  to  a  strong  admiration  of  his  genius.  While  not  unconscious 
of  his  lying  open  to  critical  animadversion  in  some  respects,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  answer  it,  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  as  much  fireshnev 
and  beauty,  and  power,  and  more  of  the  soul  of  true  poetry  in  his  writings 
than  in  any  other  popular  writer  of  the  present  day.  He  is  at  home,  as  a 
critic,  either  with  tne  ancients  or  modems,  the  poets  or  philosophers, 
the  novelists  or  sermon  writers,  the  orators,  or  metaphysicians*  of  past  or 
present  times.  But  his  sympathies  are  strongest  for  the  poets —especially 
the  bards  of  the  Bible. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  our  first  introduction  to  him  as  an  author.  It 
was  in  the  season  of  summer,  and  in  North  Wales.  That  summer  was  a 
gorgeous  and  a  glorious  one,  and  Providence  had  cast  our  lot  in  one  of  the 
finest  districts  in  the  kingdom.  Amid  the  woods  and  waters,  the  hills 
and  dales,  the  rivers  and  green  fields,  of  North  Wales,  on  a  fine  summer's 
day,  we  commenced  our  first  perusal  of  Gilfillan's  "First  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits.**  From  the  house  where  we  got  the  book  to  our  owe 
quiet  village-home,  we  had  eight  miles  to  walk  through  charming  and 
charmed  scenery.  We  made  the  walk  a  long  but  not  a  tedious  one.  We 
devoured  with  rapture  the  eloquent  pages  of  our  book  as  we  paced  solemnly 
along,  and  again  and  again  we  paused — now  in  admiration  of  our  author- 
now  of  the  scenery  around  and  above  us—and  now  of  the  music  of  the 
birds,  which  on  that  day  appeared  to  us  to  sing  with  unwonted  melody. 
That  day  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  mental  history ;  and 
when,  late  at  night,  we  retired  to  rest,  it  was  to  dream  over  the  splendid 
pictures  of  our  ^fted  word-painter.  We  read  the  book  at  least  three  times 
through— greedily  drinking  in  its  inspirations  ere  we  became  sated  with  its 
contents.  Never  before  had  we  been  so  devoted  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  genius,  and  though  we  have  read  some  scores  of  books  since,  we 
have  read  few,  if  any,  that  have  aflforded  us  more  agreeable  excitement  than 
Gilfillan's  "  First  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.'*  The  book  has  passages 
equal  in  splendour  and  power  to  anything  that  he  has  since  pubUsned.  n  e 
greatly  admired  his  Poi-traits  of  Eobert  Hall,  of  Shelley— poor  Shelley  !— 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Edward  Irving.  His  paper  on  "Edward 
Irving  and  the  Preachers  of  the  Day  "  is  worth  the  price  we  gave  for  the 
volume.  That  on  Robert  Hall  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  complete  estimate  of  the  genius  and. literary  worth  of  the  great  pulpit 
orator  that  has  yet  appeared.  How  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  is  his  picture 

*  It  never  struck  us,  that  the  genius  of  GilfiUan  was,  at  all,  of  the  metaphyncal 
cast.— ErftVor. 
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ofHall  making  the  walls  of  the  madhouse  resound  with  his  ''unearthly 
prayers*'  amid  the  solemn  midnight  hours—''  pi*aying,  shall  we  say,  as  an 
archangel  would  pray  if  Ms  glorious  faculties  were  unhinged  by  gazins  too 
intensely  on  the  Shekinah."  To  some  of  the  authors  who  are  there 
portrayed,  the  book  was  our  introduction ;  it  influenced  us  as  no  other 
book  had  ever  done  before,  and  we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that 
summer  as  the  most  glorious  that  we  have  yet  lived.  While  Nature  was 
at  her  noon  of  glory  we  had  a  visit  from  a  dear  friend  of  similar  tastes  with 
our  own,  and  we  unitedly  revelled  amid  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
productions  of  genius.  Under  a  yew  tree,  in  a  country  church-yard— the 
beautiful  Dee  rolling  at  our  feet,  and  nature  smiling  around  us — we  sat  and 
read  Gilfillan's  estimate  of  the  genius  of  *'  Ebenezer  Elliott^  the  Anti-Com- 
law  Rhymer."  And  our  friend  afterwards  told  us,  that  his  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  in  visiting  North  Wales  exceeded  the  enjoyment  connected 
with  his  first  visit  to  London  and  the  Great  Exhibition.  If  our  admiration 
of  Gilfillan  is  deemed  extravagant,  the  circumstances  connected  with  our 
first  introduction  to  him  must  be  our  apology. 

Geor^  Oilfillan  must  be  a  very  genial  and  good-natured  man — a  man  to 
be  loved  as  well  as  admired.  He  is  the  ready  patron  and  friend  of  genius 
in  all  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  is  known  to 
fortune  and  to  fame  to  secure  a  kindly  notice  and  recognition  from  him. 
He  has  already  made  many  a  young  author  glad  by  his  genial  encourage- 
ment, and  the  kindly  recognition  of  his  worth.  We  £ould  guess  that 
Nature  has  blest  him  with  a  very  kind  as  well  as  a  very  large  heart.  His 
sketch  of  his  venerated  father  in  his  "Second  Gallery;"  h£  allusions  to 
home  scenes;  his  strong  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  and  the  sorrowful,  give 
nnnustakeable  evidence  of  the  more  fine  and  tender  sensibilities.  He  is  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  evangelical  in  his  sentiments,*  but  unusually  liberal 
in  his  spirit.  The  few  sermons  of  his  that  we  have  read,  are  pervaded  with 
aimilar  literary  beauties  and  blemishes  as  his  other  published  writings ; 
and  he  is  both  an  eloquent  and  a  useful  preacher. 

In  all  his  writings  there  is  a  glowing  admiration  of  genius  in  all  its 
forms.  He  is  capalne  of  enjo3ring  beauties  of  the  most  diverse  kind.  It  is 
pusing  strange  that  the  most  eloquent  critic  of  Shelley  should  have  written 
tbe  most  eloquent  book  in  our  language  on  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
Bible.** 

George  Gilfillan  is  a  man  of  genius.  You  cannot  read  six  sentences  of 
bim  without  feeling  yourself  under  the  magic  infiuence  of  the  undefinable 
thing  that  we  call  genius.  We  believe  that  his  books  will  live,  and  we 
ve  prepared  to  indorse  the  sentiment  of  Br.  Campbell,  that  his  Literary 
Portraits  will  be  read  in  two  thousand  years  with  similar  feelings  and  inte- 
rest as  we  now  read  Plutarch's  Lives.  Gilfillan  has  a  most  vivid,  strong^ 
ftnd  prolific  imagination ;  he  has  warm  and  strong  feelings ;  he  has  infinite 
command  of  imageiy ;  and  almost  all  his  papers  strike  you  as  his  best. 
He  has  also,  we  beheve,  more  of  the  philosopher  in  his  nature  than  his 
literary  foes  give  him  credit  for.  In  his  portraits,  he  sometimes  uses  too 
much  colour,  and  his  writings  are  marked  by  haste  and  a  lack  of  finish. 
At  times,  we  meet  with  blemishes  that  we  regret  But  we  avow  him  to 
nnk  high  among  our  favourite  authors.  But  it  is  time  that  we  gave  a 
■pecimen  or  two  of  his  style,  and  each  of  our  extracts  shdl  be  from  his 
**Bardsof  the  Bible." 

THE  POETBT  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

''The  Bible  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  figares  ;  its  words  and  its  thoughts 
are  aUke  poetical ;  it  has  gathered  around  its  central  truths  all  natural 
beauty  and  interest ;  it  is  a  temple  with  one  altar  and  one  God,  but  illu- 

*  We  greatly  admire  Gilfillan,  but  we  should  not  like  to  present  him,  to  our  readers, 
•s  a  model  of  Orthodoxj^'^Editor. 
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mined  by  a  thousand  varied  lights,  and  studded  with  a  thousand  ornaments. 
It  has,  substantially,  but  one  declaration  to  make,  but  it  utters  it  in  all  the 
Toioes  of  the  creation.  Shinioff  forth  from  the  excellent  glory,  its  light 
has  been  reflected  on  a  myriad  varied  objects,  till  it  has  been  at  length 
attempered  to  our  earthly  vision.  It  now  beams  up<m  us  at  once  from  the 
henii  of  man  and  from  the  countenance  of  nature.  It  has  arrayed  itself 
in  the  charms  of  fiction.  It  has  gathered  new  beauty  from  the  works  of 
creation,  and  new  warmth  and  new  power  from  the  passions  of  day.  It 
has  pressed  into  its  service  the  animals  of  the  fores^  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  the  elements  of  nature.  The  lion  spuming  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  the  wild  roe  leaping  over  the  mountains,  the  lamb  led  in  silence  to 
the  slaughter,  the  goat  speeding  to  the  wilderness,  the  rose  bloseoning  in 
Sharon,  the  Uly  drooping  in  t£e  valley,  the  apple-tree  bowing  under  Hb 
fruit,  the  rock  shadowing  a  weary  land,  the  moon  and  the  morning  star, 
Carmel  by  the  sea,  and  Tabor  among  ^e  mountains,  the  dew  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning,  the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  the  rainbow  encom- 
passing the  landscape,  the  li^ht  God's  shadow,  the  thunder  His  voice,  the 
wind  and  the  earthquake  His  footsteps — all  such  olieots  are  made  as  if 
natmrally  designed  to  represent  Him  to  whom  the  Book  and  all  its  em- 
blems ^int.  Thus  the  quick  spirit  of  the  Book  has  ransacked  creation 
to  lay  its  treasures  on  Jehovah's  altar — united  the  innumerable  rays  of  a 
tax  streaming  glory  on  the  little  hill,  Calvary — and  woven  a  garhmd  for 
the  bleeding  brow  of  Immanuel,  the  flowers  of  which  have  been  culled 
from  the  eardens  of  the  universe." 

This,  dear  reader,  is  beautiful,  and  its  beauty  is  its  truth.  We  now 
present  you  with  an  extract  in  which  there  is  solemn  grandeur  and  power. 

SINAI. 

**  Sinai,  bare,  dark,  craggy,  in  itself,  surrounded  suddenly  with  a  mantle 
of  gloom,  and  crowned  a^ve  all  other  hills  by  a  diadem  of  fire — a  fierce 
wind  blowing  in  restless  eddies  around  it — ^torrents  of  rain  descending 
through  the  darkness — the  lightnings  of  God  playinff  upon  the  summit- 
thunders  crashing  incessantly — the  trump  which  shaU  call  the  dead  to 
judgment  sounding  a  preliminary  note,  and  causing  the  mountain  to  thrill 
and  tremble — and,  heard  at  intervals,  above  all,  the  voice  of  the  Eternal— 
the  millions  of  Israel  standing  silent  in  the  plain,  awe  and  wonder  casting 
a  shadow  over  their  faces— and,  amid  all  tnis,  one  lonely  man  going  np 
the  hill,  and  quaking  as  he  goes — the  utterance  of  the  fiery  law  from  amid 
the  gloom — the  Amen  of  the  tribes — the  seclusion  of  Moses  with  Jeho?ah 
for  forty  days  on  the  top  of  the  mount — the  finger  of  God,  the  same  finger 
which,  dipping  itself  in  glory,  had  touched  the  firmament,  and  left  as  its 
trace  the  sun,  writing  the  ten  precepts  on  the  two  tables — the  passing  of 
the  Lord  before  Moses,  as  he  hasted  and  threw  himself  upon  the  ground— 
the  descent  of  the  favoured  man,  with  his  face  shining  out  the  tidings 
where  he  had  been — all  this  taken  together,  while  calculated  to  cast  a  salu- 
tary terror  down  to  remote  ages,  and  to  make  the  children  among  the 
millions  of  Canaan  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  Sinai,  was  fitted,  too,  to  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  and  terrible  poetry.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  shadow  of 
Horeb  communicating  influence  to  almost  all  the  Hebrew  prophets.  It 
was  unquestionably  in  David's  eye,  when  he  sung  Uiat  hiffhest  of  his  strams, 
the  18th  Psalm.  It  was  in  JDaniel's  eye,  when  he  described  the  fieiy 
stream  ^oing  before  the  Ancient  of  Days.  The  prayer  of  Habakknkisa 
description  of  the  same  scene :  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One 
from  Mount  Paran.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was 
full  of  his  praise.'*  Paul,  even  when  turning  his  back  on  the  mount  that 
might  he  touched,  seems  to  linger  in  admiration  of  its  grandeur,  and  his 
description  of  it  is  full  of  poetry.  It  is  hardly  too  mudk  to  say  that  the 
genius  of  the  rose  has  been  Kindled  at  the  fires  of  Sin^." 
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Here  is  power!  A  more  eloquent  picture  we,  perhaps,  nerer  read. 
We  tee,  and  we  tremble  as  we  see,  "one  lonely  man  goin^  np  the  hill,  and 
quaking  as  he  goes ; "  and  what  a  surprising  and  splendid  thonght  is  that, 
"the  finger  of  God,  the  same  finger  which,  dipping  itself  in  glory,  had 
toQched  the  firmament,  and  left  as  its  trace  the  sunt"  We  had  much 
more  we  intended  to  say,  and  several  other  extracts  which  we  were  desi- 
rous of  copying,  but  our  space  forbids.  Another  short  extract  must  close 
tills  our  first  paper  on  **  Favourite  Authors." 

A  POBTBAIT  OF  DEBOHAH. 

^  Deborah— what  a  stronff,  solitary  ray  of  light  strikes  from  her  stony 
and  her  song,  upon  the  peaks  of  the  past!  A  mother  in  Israel,  the  wise 
woman  of  her  neighbourhood,  curing  diseases,  deciding  di£Perences,  per- 
ki^  at  times  conducting  the  devotions  of  her  people — how  little  was  she, 
or  were  they  aware  of  the  depth  of  her  heart,  and  of  her  genius.  It 
required  but  one  action  and  one  strain  to  cover  her  with  glory.  In  her, 
as  in  all  true  women,  lay  a  quiet  fund  of  strength,  virtue,  and  courage, 
totally  unsuspected  bv  herself.  While  others  wondered  at  her  patriotism 
and  poetry,  she  wondered  more  than  they.  The  Great  Spirit,  seeking  for 
a  vent  through  which  to  pour  a  flood  of  ruin  upon  the  invaders  of  Israel, 
found  this  toonian  sitting  under  her  palm-4ree,  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
•he  ttarted  up  at  His  bidding,  **  1  Deborah  arose  ! "  The  calm  matron 
becomes  the  Nemesis  of  her  race,  the  mantle  of  Miriam  falls  on  her 
shoulders,  and  the  sword  of  Joshua  flames  from  her  hand.  This  prophet- 
fmry  sinks  not,  till  the  enemy  of  her  country  is  crushed,  and  till  she  told 
the  tidings  to  earth,  to  heaven,  and  to  aU  after-time.  And  then  she 
quietly  falls  back  into  her  peaceful  solitude  again.  It  is  Cincinnatus 
resuming  his  plough-handle  in  mid-fiirrow.  How  wonderful  are  those 
gusts  which  surprise  and  uplift  men,  and  women,  too,  into  greatness — a 
greatness  before  unknown,  and  terrible  even  to  themselves.'* 

Sunderland^  April  2.  Ed.  Hbtwood. 


THE  MUTABILITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  AND  MATERIAL. 

On  every  side  are  we  beset  with  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  we 
now  dwell  in  the  realm  of  the  transient  and  changeable. 

God  and  truth  are  alone  eternal  and  unchangeable.  In  antithesis,  stands 
^rror.  The  human  and  material ;  these  are  corruptible,  and  ever  subject  to 
change.  In  all  the  wide  domain  of  the  material  creation — change — change 
is  **the  order  of  the  day."  Amid  the  groans  of  burdened  nature,  we  hear 
the  funeral  knell,  and  see  the  traces  of  passing  and  decaying  forms  of 
ttatter,  whose  durations  have  embraced  periods  from  the  ephemeron  of  a 
day,  to  the  hoary  and  venerable  form  of  many  ages ;  and  whose  substances 
in  bulk  have  ranged  from  the  imperceptible  atom,  up  to  the  rolling  orb  of 
light  and  life,  that  moveth  swift,  and  shineth  high  and  bright,  as  a  mighty 
sentinel  before  the  metropolis  of  the  Universe. 

Thus  the  forms  of  thmgs  change  ;  by  a  certain  force— either  internal 
or  external,  native  or  foreign — the  primary  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  dissolve  their  partnership,  and  severallv  assert  their  indepen- 
^ce :  they  then  show  a  desire  for,  and  seek  a  fellowship  with  other  and 
congenial  elements,  such  as  may  show  a  reciprocal  fitness  and  adhesiveness 
of  nature,  and  tiius  other  and  compounded  forms  arise.  So  that  it  may  be 
ttid  that  the  material  is  ever  changing  both  its  locality  and  form. 

As  in  the  realm  of  matter,  so,  to  some  extent,  is  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
mind;  while  on  this  side  of  the  black  gulf  <'man  is  never  at  one  stay," 

T  2 
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but  restless  like  a  vessel  on  "  the  mighty  main  *'  when  ^'  lashed  to  ftrry" 
he  larches  and  heaves  with  tremnlons  motioni  at  one  time  steering  *' north/' 
and  at  another  veering  "  south." 

One  form  of  error  after  another  arises,  and,  being  mortal,  they  all  sick^ 
and  die,  but  not  before  they  have  produced  a  ruinous  change  in  many 
minds,  and  not  without  their  often  leaving  for  their  dark  successors,  other 
errors,  which  if  of  the  same  genus,  are  nevertheless  draped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  different  species. 

In  every  age,  systems  of  error  have  been  built,  and  structures  reared, 
which  sometimes  pleased  their  conceited  builders  for  their  *'  brief  span  ^ 
of  human  life,  and  sometimes  were  destroyed  by  their  own  hands,  while  at 
other  times  they  have  been  shown  to  be  haseless  and  vain,  by  a  breath  of 
truth  from  ^  the  four  winds  *'  of  heaven.  And  when  these  structures  have 
aurvived  the  men  that  reared  them,  a  succeeding  generation  has  consigned 
the  form  to  destruction,  while  of  the  material— of  the  elements  so  dissevered 
•--they  have  proceeded  to  rear  another,  and  as  they  vainly  conceived  an  ori- 
ginal structure,  that  should  be  at  once  a  home  for  themselves,  and  a  temple 
of  their  genius. 

Alas  for  such  builders,  for  both  their  material  and  their  structures  have 
been  fore-doomed  by  the  world's  Arbiter, 

If  starry  worlds  with  their  stupendous  bulk,  and  history  of  millions  of 
years,  have  been  tossed  about,  changed,  and  by  the  ponderous  forces  of 
nature  shattered  to  deittruction,  sure  are  we  that  the  hoary  and  mammoth- 
fabrics  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Mohammedanism,  shall  be  equally  sub- 
ject to  change  and  destruction.  What  is  truthless  in  human  systems  shdl 
be  utterly  destroyed.  Honour  and  perpetuity  shall  be  given  only  to  the 
truthful  and  divine. 

Dismal  indeed  would  it  be  if  we  thought  that  from  the  ceaseless  evolutions 
and  changes  around  us,  there  would  be  no  larger  yield  of  good  than  is 
beheld  at  present. 

But  with  the  page  of  Inspiration  open  before  us,  we  are  led  to  indulge 
the  thought  that  each  successive  change  in  the  mind-world  during  its  time- 
life,  shall  witness  a  reduction  of  the  truthless  and  impure,  and  a  glorious 
unfolding  of  the  true  and  divine.  If  this  be  so,  then  all  hail  to  such 
changes,  while  they  out-force  the  weakening  and  degenerative  element, 
and  resign  the  sovereign  rule  to  the  corrective  and  eternal. 

In  the  rear  of  such  mental  and  moral  progress,  may  be  seen  advancing 
with  each  succeeding  change,  both  the  human  and  material,  as  they  relate 
to  this  "rotundity  of  matter"  upon  which  we  tread,  and  Edenic  glories 
may  again  be  exhibited ;  when  humanit.y,  perfected  to  a  moral  manhood, 
and  knowing  a  change  only  in  ])rogressing  from  *'  glory  unto  glory,"  with 
its  path  ''shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  perfect  day,"  shall  exemplify 
in  measure  the  felicity  and  glory  that  obtain  in  the  sphere  where  "  the 
Unchangeable  "  presides. 

E.  D.  G. 


THE  SCEPTIC  CONFUTED. 

To  the  Editok,— Dear  Sir,  May  12<A,  1856. 

Having  been  engaged  in  travelling  for  some  time,  I  have  heard  and  seen 
many  things,  which  no  doubt  would  be  profitable  to  your  readers,  were  thej 
inserted  in  your  excellent  periodical. 

One  which  I  beg  to  submit,  is  a  conversation  held  by  two  gentlemen,  who 
met  in  the  train  at  Plymouth  for  Bristol,  a  few  weeks  since.  Having 
started,  we  were  soon  at  the  velocity  of  fifty  miles  per  hour,  which  caused 
one  of  the  party  to  observe—"  "What  is  this  motion  to  that  of  a  planet  or 
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of  spirit  ?  "  To  which  a  |^ntleman  from  near  Birmingham,  a  Mr.  W.,  an- 
swered, "  Truly,  you  are  right  as  to  a  planet,  but  with  respect  to  spirit,  its 
existence  mast  be  proved  before  we  can  allow  it  to  have  motion;  for  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  a  doctrine,  and  as  to  Ood — ^who  knows  any- 
thing about  him  ?'' 

We  were  about  twelve  persons,  but  all  were  struck  dumh  for  the  moment^ 
at  such  an  awful  assertion. 

After  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the  party  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Mr.  W.y  who  was  quite  confident  that  Christianity  was  a  fiction. 

Propositions  were  laid  down,  first,  What  is  matter  ?  Is  it  indestructible  ? 
Was  it  created  ?  What  is  mind  ?  Is  there  a  God  ?  Is  there  evil  in  the 
world  ?  Whence  came  it  ?  Is  any  man  holy  P  These,  and  many  otherst 
were  discussed  in  the  kindest  spirit,  but  Mr.  W.  frequently  endeavoured  to 
dtange  the  subject.  Our  friend  was  aware  of  the  character  of  his  oppon^it, 
and  tiierefore  kept  him  to  his  text.  Mr.  W.  at  last  gave  up  the  argument, 
confessing  that  he  had  never  been  so  closely  handled,  and  frankly  discarded 
several  points  of  his  so-called  doctrine. 

Our  dlscussionist  now  saw  that  his  time  was  come,  for  exhibiting  Christi- 
anity, and  without  a  smile  or  taunt,  though  he  well  knew  his  power,  he 
enlarged  upon  the  soul-destroying  doctrine  held  by  his  opponent,  at  the 
same  time  calling  him  his  friend  and  brother-sinner,  until  the  tears  rolled 
down  Mr.  W's  cheeks,who  at  the  same  time  said  to  the  company,  "Gentlemen, 
the  world  would  b€  better  than  it  is,  if  all  professors  were  to  act  as  my 
&iend.  I  have  lived  in  error — many  Christians,  so  called,  have  spoken  to  me, 
but  when  I  have  entered  upon  discussion,  they  have  done  more  evil  by  their 
passion  and  unkind  remarks,  than  good.  But  to-day  I  have  been  profited, 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  yield  all  my  views." 

By  this  time  we  were  near  Bristol,  and  our  friend  wanted  for  Christianity 
to  gain  a  triumph  over  Infidelity,  especially  in  this  case,  as  the  gentleman 
had  the  charge  of  hundreds  of  men,  among  whom  he  had  been  for  several 
years  preaching  his  awful  errors,  and  was  tSierefore  no  humble  person. 

To  dBfect  this,  our  friend  said,  "  Now  Mr.  W.,  I  respect  you  as  a  man — we 
have  spent  important  time  together;  many  things  have  been  said  profitable 
to  both ;  I  am  happy  that  you  see  that  one  or  two  things  are  wrong.  You 
tell  us  that  you  still  hold  what  you  think  right.  Well,  I  approve  of  you 
for  that,  never  hold  what  you  consider  en^Vt  or  what  you  cannot  prove  to 
he  right  We  must  soon  die,  and  have  you  sufficient  assurance  in  those 
principles  that  you  would  like  to  die  holding  them  ? " 

At  this  Mr,  w.  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  "  I  never  thought 
of  that.  No !  no  I  I  have  not,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  in  error — I 
shall  have  to  bless  God  for  this  journey.  No,  I  shall  never  forget  coming 
to  Bristol,  gentlemen.  Gentlemen,  good  morning,  and  I  assure  you  that 
those  momentous  subjects  shall  have  my  best  attention." 

We  all  rejoiced  that  an  overruling  Providence  had  brought  us  together, 
as  there  seemed  little  doubt  of  his  conversion  from  infidelity  to  our  glorious 
religion. 

Keader,  and  fellow  Christian,  go  and  do  likewise,  then  many  precious 
souls  will  be  in  yonder  happy  home,  who  otherwise  will  have  to  spend 
their  eternity,  where  the  worm  dieth  not — and  have  to  curse  lukewarm 

Srofessors  for  ever.    Praying  that  the  Lord  may  assist  us  to  discharge  our 
aty  at  all  times^ 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

36,  Moorgate-streety  London,  E.  Yelland, 
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PORTEAIT  GALLERY. 

PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  AND  THE  MONARCHY  OF  OLD  SPAIN. 

Philip  II.  was  a  small)  meagre  man,  much  below  the  middle  height,  with 
thin  legs,  a  narrow  chest,  and  the  shrinking,  timid  air  of  an  habitual  inTalid. 
^  He  seemed  so  little,  npon  his  first  visit  to  ms  aunts — the  Queen  Eleanor  and 
Mary,  accustomed  to  look  upon  proper  men  in  France  and  Germany— that 
he  was  £ftin  to  win  their  favour  by  making  certain  attempts  in  the  tourna- 
ment, in  which  his  success  was  sufficiently  problematicaL  ......    In 

fkce  he  was  the  living  image  of  his  father,  having  the  same  broad  fore- 
head and  blue  eye,  and  with  the  same  aquiline,  but  better  proportioned 
nose.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  the  remarkable  Burgnn- 
dian  deformity  was  likewise  reproduced.  He  had  the  same  heavy, 
hanging  lip,  with  a  vast  mouth,  and  monstrously  protruding  jaw.  His 
complexion  was  fair,  his  hair  light  and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  shcnrt,  and 

glinted.  He  had  the  aspect  of  a  Fleming,  but  the  loftiness  of  a  Spaniard, 
is  demeanour  in  public  was  still,  silent,  almost  sepulchral.  He  looked 
habitually  on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was  chary  of  speech,  embar- 
rassed, and  even  simering  in  manner.  This  was  ascribed  partly  to  a  natural 
haughtiness  which  he  had  occasionally  endeavoured  to  overcome,  and  partly 
to  habitual  pains  in  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  his  inordinate  fondness  for 
pastry."  In  this  description  is  included  almost  every  thing  of  interest  that 
could  be  said  of  this  individual  as  to  his  personal  qualities.  Such,  then, 
were  the  physical  qualities  of  this  redoubtable  personage,  whose  name,  along 
with  that  of  the  Armada,  has  acquired  an  unenviable  celebrity.  He  inhe^ 
rited  the  most  splendid  monarchy  of  the  age.  The  eloquent  essayist,  Ma- 
caulay,  says,  "  The  empire  of  Philip  II.  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  splendid  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  his  annual  revenue  amounted  in  the  season  of  his  greatest 
power,  to  a  sum  near  ten  times  as  large  as  that  which  England  yielded  to 
Elizabeth.  He  had  a  standing  army  ot  fifty  thousand  exce&nt  troops,  at  a 
time  when  England  had  not  a  single  battalion  in  constant  pay.  His  ordi- 
nary naval  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  forty  galleys.  lie  held,  Vhat 
no  other  modem  prince  has  ever  held,  the  dominion  of  both  tiie  land  and 
the  sea.  During  the  greater  part  of  Ins  reign  he  was  supreme  on  both  ele- 
ments. His  solcuers  marched  up  to  the  capital  of  France,  his  ships  menaced 
the  leAiores  of  England.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during  several 
years,  his  power  over  Europe  was  even  greater  than  that  of  Napoleon.  The 
influence  of  the  French  conqueror  never  extended  beyond  low-water  mark. 
The  narrowest  strait  was  to  his  power  what  it  was  of  old  believed,  that  a 
running  stream  was  to  the  sorceries  of  a  witch.  While  his  army  entered 
every  metropolis  from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  the  English  fleets  blockaaed  every 
port  from  Dantzic  to  Trieste.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Guernsey,  eniojed 
security  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war  which  endangered  every  tnrone 
on  the  Continent.  The  victorious  and  imperial  nation  which  had  filled  its 
museums  with  the  spoils  of  Antwerp,  of  llorence,  and  of  Bome,  was  suffer- 
ing painfully  from  the  want  of  luxuries  which  use  had  made  necessaries. 
While  pillars  and  arches  were  rising  to  commemorate  the  French  conquests, 
the  conquerors  were  trying  to  manufacture  oofiee  out  of  succory,  and  sugar 
out  of  beet-root.  The  influence  of  Philip  on  the  continent  was  as  mat  as 
that  of  Napoleon.  The  emperor  of  Germany  was  his  kinsman.  Fnmoe, 
torn  by  religious  dissensions  was  never  a  formidable  opponent,  and  was 
sometimes  a  dependent  ally.  At  the  same  time  Spain  had  what  Napoleon 
desired  in  vain,  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.  She  long  monopolized  the 
lands  of  America  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the  gold  of  the  West  and 
all  the  spices  of  the  East,  were  received  and  distributed  by  her.  During 
many  years  of  war,  her  commerce  was  interrupted  only  by  the  predatory 
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enierpriseB  of  a  few  roving  prirateerfl.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
English  statesmen  continued  to  look  with  great  dread  on  the  maritime 

Ever  of  Philip.  If  we  overleap,  a  hundred  years,  and  look  at  the  empire  left 
Philip  to  ms  successors,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  what  a 
Dge  do  we  behold  I  The  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  whidli  the  Borne  of 
GaUienus  and  Honorius  presents  to  the  Eome  of  Marius  and  Csesar.  Foreign 
conquest  had  begun  to  eat  into  every  part  of  that  gigantic  monarchy  on 
which  the  sun  never  set.  Holland  was  gone,  and  Portugal,  and  Artois,  and 
Koosillon,  and  Franche  Comt^.  In  the  East,  the  empire  founded  by  the 
Dutch  far  surpassed  in  wealth  and  splendour  that  which  their  old  tyrants 
still  retained.  In  the  West,  England  had  seized,  and  still  held,  settlements 
in  the  midst  of  the  Mexican  sea.  The  Spanish  ai*my,  so  formidable  under 
the  command  of  Alva  and  Famese,  had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  thousand 
men,  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined.  England,  Holland,  and  France  had  great 
navies.  But  the  Spanish  navy  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  that 
mighty  force  which,  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  of  the  Mediterranean.  Every  foreign  power  could  plunder  and  insult 
with  impunity  the  heir  of  CSiarles  V.  Into  such  a  state  had  this  mighty 
monarchy  fallen,  while  one  of  its  smallest  dependencies,  a  country  not  so 
large  as  the  province  of  Estremadura  or  Andalusia,  situated  under  an  incle- 
ment sky,  and  preserved  only  by  artificial  means  from  the  inroads  of  the 
O(^an,hadbeoome  a  power  of  the  first  class,  and  treated  on  terms  of  equality 
widi  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  What  a  fruitful  source  of  instruo- 
tion  is  the  history  of  Old  Spain,  to  the  moralist  and  the  statesman  1" 

TOiLIAM  PKINCE  OF  ORAKGE,  8KBTCHED  MORALLY  AND  INTELLECTtJALLT. 

Of  his  moral  qualities,  the  most  prominent  was  his  piety.  He  was  more 
than  any  thing  else  a  religious  man.  From  his  trust  in  God  he  ever  derived 
support  and  consolation  in  the  darkest  hours.  •  •  •  .  He  looked  danger  in 
the  face  with  a  constant  smile,  and  endured  incessant  labours  and  trials 
with  a  serenity  which  seemed  more  than  human.  While  however  his 
Boul  was  full  of  piety  it  was  tolerant  of  error,  that  is,  did  not  persecute 
its  advocates.  Sincerely  and  deliberately  a  convert  to  the  Iteformed 
Church,  he  was  ready  to  extend  freedom  to  the  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  for  no  man  ever  felt  more 
keenly  than  he,  that  the  reformer  who  becomes  in  his  turn  a  bigot  is 
doubly  odious.  His  fimmess  was  allied  to  his  piety.  His  constancy  in 
hearing  the  whole  weight  of  as  unequal  a  struggle  as  men  have  imder- 
taken,  was  the  theme  of  admiration  even  to  his  enemies.  The  rock  in  the 
ooean,  ^tranquil  among  raging  billows,"  was  the  favourite  emblem  by 
which  his  friends  e3q»ressed  their  sense  of  his  firmness.  To  exclude  the 
Inouisition,  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  coimtry,  was  the  task 
he  had  appointed  to  himself  when  a  youth  of  three-and^twenty.  Never 
speaking  a  word  concerning  a  heavenly  mission,  never  deluding  himself  or 
otheJrs  with  the  usual  phraseology  of  enthusiasts,  he  accomplished  the 
taftk,  through  danger,  amidst  toils  and  with  sacrifices  such  as  few  men 
have  ever  been  able  to  make  on  their.country's  altar; — for  the  disinterested 
henevolence  of  the  man  was  as  prominent  as  his  fortitude.  A  prince  of 
high  rank  and  with  royal  revenues,  he  stripped  himself  of  station,  wealth, 
almost  at  times  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  became  in  his  coun- 
t's cause  almost  a  beggar  as  well  as  an  outlaw.  ....  He  lived  and  died, 
jot  for  himself  but  for  his  country.  "  God  pity  this  poor  people  I"  were 
hia  dying  words.  His  intellectual  faculties  were  various  and  of  the  highest 
order.    He  had  the  exact,  practical,  and  combining  qualities  which  make 

5^0  great  commander of  the  soldier's  virtue — constancy  in  disaster, 

devotion  to  duty,  and  hopefulness  in  defeat, — no  man  ever  possessed  a 
^ger  share.   He  anived  through  a  series  of  reverses,  at  a  perfect  victory. 
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He  planted  a  free  coromonwealtli  tinder  tlie  very  battery  of  the  Inqni- 
Bition,  in  defiance  of  the  most  powerful  empire  existing.  He  conquered 
liberty  and  a  national  existence  for  a  whole  people.  The  contest  was  long, 
and  he  fell  in  the  Btmggle,  but  the  yictory  was  to  the  dead  hero,  not  to  the 
liying  monarch* 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MIL  CHRISTOPHER  WILSON,  OP  SNAPK 

Christopher  Wilson,  was  bom  at  Snape,  in  the  county  of  Tork,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1786.  In  1807,  he  came  to  reside  in  Darlington  with 
a  religious  &mily,  who  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare.  The 
impressions  he  then  received,  and  an  amiction  soon  after,  brought  him 
to  think  seriously  of  his  state,  as  a  sinner  before  €rod,  and  to  feel  his 
need  of  mercy  through  Christ,  which  he  soon  obtained.  He  then  gave  his 
heart  to  God  and  his  hand  to  God's  people,  and  became  a  labourer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard. 

His  first  work  was  in  the  Sabbath-school,  where  he  continued  to 
labour  regularly  upwards  of  forty  years.  First  as  teacher,  and  afterwards 
as  superintendent.  As  a  prayer-leader  in  town  and  country  he  was  inde- 
fatigable for  many  years.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  William 
Groves,  in  1829,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  his  class,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued leader  until  1836,  when  he  with  nearly  all  his  members  joined  the 
Wesleyan  Association.  He  there  remained  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
leader  until  1850. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  through  affliction  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  offices ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  spare  his  life  a  few  years 
longer.  By  removing  to  Cleasby  in  1852,  his  health  was  recruited,  and 
though  not  engaged  publicly  in  the  work  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  his  daily 
prayer  was  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  world  at  large,  but  especially 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Cleasby,  whom  he  constantly  visited  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  do  so,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  praying  with  them. 

A  prominent  feature  in  his  character  was  humility,  confessing  himself 
unworthy  of  the  many  mercies  he  constantly  enjoyed ;  casting  hunself  on 
the  mercy  of  Christ,  and  pleading  His  merits  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

*'  Other  refuge  have  I  none — 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  theel*' 

At  the  commencement  of  1855  his  health  began  to  fail,  but  he  was  able 
to  attend  the  means  of  grace  until  October,  when  his  strength  gradually 
declined  until  Christmas-day,  when  he  was  assisted  up  stairs  for  the  last 
time.  Medical  aid  was  called  in,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  somewhat 
stayed,  but  his  weakness  increased  daily.  At  times  his  sufferiugs  were 
very  great,  spending  whole  nights  in  coughing  ;  but  he  bore  all  with  great 
patience  and  resignation,  thankful  for  everything  done  for  him,  praising 
God,  and  desiring  others  to  praise  him,  often  repeating  the  lines, 

"  Who  suffer  with  our  Master  here. 
Shall  soon  before  His  face  appear, 
And  by  His  side  sit  down." 

He  was  quite  aware  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  and  that  he  would 
soon  be  "  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weaiy  are  at 
rest."  At  one  time,  after  a  night  of  painful  restlessness,  he  exclaimed— 
"  Heaven,  heaven  !  blissful  thought !  there  will  be  many  at  the  pearly  gatetf 
to  meet  and  welcome  me  ! — happy,  happy  place !"  At  another  time,  when 
nearly  exhausted,  he  said, "  Who  meet  on  that  eternal  shore,  shall  never 
part  again—no,  never  part  again !"    Whilst  up,  one  day,  he  said,  *'  I  am 
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gwDg,  going,  going  !"  On  being  asked  'where  ? — ^he  calmly  responded,  "  The 
WKf  of  all  flesh."  His  mind  often  wandered,  as  the  result  of  great  weak- 
ness, bnt  was  always  brought  to  recollection  by  prayer.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
he  prized  exceedingly,  and  repeated  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  when 
tmable,  he  requested  others  to  do  so  for  him.  His  chief  delight  was  in  his 
Bible,  especially  the  New  Testament.  He  often  said,  **  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  Nearly  his  last  words  were,  "  Home,  home  ! 
—meet  me  at  home  1 "  when  he  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  Monday, 
March  3rd,  1856,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  improved  in  Paradise  Chapel,  Darlington,  from  the  words, 
^  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me  write,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Jbarlinffton*  A  Member  or  the  Fahilt. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  from  the 
pen  of  Robert  Teasdale,  Esq.,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Darlington,  March  21«^,  1853. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson. — My  dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have 
no  opportunity  on  so  short  a  notice,  to  prepare  an  account  suitable  for  the 
pnrposes  you  name,  of  the  life  and  character  of  our  esteemed  friend, 
Christopher  Wilson.  Besides,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  which  more  naturallpr 
devolves  on  you  ;— not  that  I  am  wanting  in  regard  for  his  memory,  for  it 
is  with  unfeigned  respect  that  I  recollect  his  many  virtues.  You  may  re- 
member having  heard,  or  read,  that  when  Whitfield  was  asked  whether  a 
certain  person  was  a  good  man,  he  replied, "  I  know  not, — I  never  lived 
with  him."  But  I  have  lived  with  our  late  friend,  and  can  therefore  speak 
with  more  confidence  than  those  who  knew  him  less  intimately.  But  thosfe 
who  knew  him  at  all,  can  unhesitatingly  say,  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ, — 
he  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  Christian, — he  loved  God, — he  loved  the  bre- 
thren,—he  kept  the  conamandments,— he  seemed  to  have  not  onl^  the 
*full  assurance  of  hope,'  but  *the  fiill  assurance  of  faith.'  "  And  his  uni- 
form consistency  was  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  impulsive  fickleness  of  many 
members  of  churches.  He  had  respect  to  the  apostle's  precept—a  precept 
we  are  too  apt  to  overlook — "  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  busi- 
ness." Hence  he  lived  peacefully,  and  universally  respected,  he  never 
made  an  enemy  or  lost  a  friend. 

As  vou  know,  he  was  eminently  humble  and  devout.  Ever  ready  at  the 
call  of  duty,  but  never  obtruding  himself  into  engagements  he  was  incom- 
petent to  undertake.  He  always  seemed  to  feel  as  well  as  know  that  "  in 
Ood  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  In  his  devotions  he  was  "  not 
load  but  deep ;" — they  were  sometimes  expressed  by  tears  of  gratitude, 
rather  than  in  songs  of  praise. 

Like  all  good  men,  he  loved  retirement,  and  could  make  every  place  a 
place  of  prayer.  He  could  go  out  like  Ezekiel  when  God  said  to  him,  "  Go 
forth  into  the  plain,  and  there  I  will  talk  with  thee."  Or  like  Daniel,  who 
"  went  into  his  house,  and  kneeled  upon  his  knees  before  his  God."  Or 
with  Isaac,  "  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide."  Or  like  the  Saviour, 
"go  out  into  a  mountain  to  prav."  For  he  heeded  Paul's  wish — **I  will 
that  men  pray  everywhere,^^  They  who  are  as  devout  as  he  confine  not 
their  prayers  to  a  given  hour,  and  a  given  place.  To  say  that  this  was  his 
character,  and  that  it  was  his  character  to  the  end,  is  to  say  that  he  pos- 
sessed also  another, — perseverance.  And  now  he  is  reaping  the  reward  of 
those  who  faint  not. 

In  some  things  he  much  resembled  our  late  endeared  friend  Mr.  Town- 
^d }  whom  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  And  such  characters,  as  you  are  well 
awaie,  are  often  more  iitfliuential  for  good  than  the  more  prominent  and 
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oBtentatioua  It  has  been  truly  and  beantifolly  said, — "  Men  imagine  that 
they  communicate  their  virtue  or  vice  only  by  orert  actions,  and  £>  not  see 
that  virtue  or  vice  emits  a  breath  every  moment."  The  humble  and  unob* 
trusive,  auoh  as  they,  are  often  unconscious  of  the  good  they  are  silently 
doing, — as  unconscious  as  was  Moses  when  he  descended  from  oommuning 
with  God  that  his  face  shone  so  that  the  people  could  not  steadily  look  upon 
it*  And  such  characters  too,  are  always  seen  to  best  advantage  at  hom$. 
And  those  who  are  best  there,  are  best  ever3rwhere,-->if  there  ia  trudi  in 
Philip  Henry's  remark, — That  <<  every  man,  in  religion,  is  reidly,  what  he  it 
relatively." 

I  may  also  remark,  that  there  was  no  formality  in  the  way  in  whioh  he 
conducted  family  worship.  He  comprehended  in  his  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings incidents  and  circumstances  that  were  transpiring  aroiond  him.    It 


was  all  religious  life,  and  not  something  distinct  and  different  firom  what 
had  gone  before,  and  was  to  come  after.  And  he  taught  his  family  by  ex- 
ampUt  without  which  all  other  teaching  would  have  been  in  vain.  To  what 
is  it  owing,  that  the  children  of  some  professedly  religions  persons  are 
worse  than  those  of  other  men  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  that  has  been 
a  puzzle  to  many ;— one  divine  says,  "  JncofmA^nc^.— >Incon8istencv  is 
more  injurious  than  neglect.  The  one  may  be  resolved  into  a  forgetfomesa 
of  principle ;  the  other  shows  a  contempt  of  it" 

When  last  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  oe  tranquilly  finishing  his  course,  as 
if ''  the  rest"  into  which  he  was  entering  had  come  iorth  to  receive  him.  Or 
like  a  vessel  gliding  peacefully  into  the  harbour,  moving  slowlv  now  as  the 
impulses  previously  given  were  wasting.  Tempests  were  nothinpp  to  him 
then,  for  the  haven  was  gained.  Life  had  been  his  "  daily  ofGsrmg,"  and 
deatn  was  his  '*  coming  sacrifice." 

But  why  should  I  write  more  to  you,  who  knew  him  bett^  even  than  I 
did.  Excuse  the  length  and  incoherency  of  these  remarks.  He  merits  a 
better  tribute.  May  we  also  be  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

EOBEET  TbASDALE. 


MARY  BUC1:NELL  GUBBIN,  AND  HEB  SISTEB, 
SOPHIA  VEALE. 

The  following  brief  memoirs,  while  they  add  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
whose  djing  testimony  proves  the  sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ohriflt 
to  sustam  the  departing  saint  with  the  hope  that  blooms  with  immortality, 
will  afford  encouragement  to  believing  parents  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  and  also  stimulate  pious 
Sunday-school  teachers  to  persevere  in  their  work  and  labour  of  love. 

Mary  Buoknell  Gubbin,  daughter  of  Richard  Jenn  and  Mary  GubWn, 
was  bom  at  Dorset,  in  the  parish  of  Boy  ton,  Cornwall,  March  14, 1830. 
The  house  of  her  birth  has  long  been  the  home  of  the  preachers  when  ap- 
pointed to  that  part  of  the  Launceston  Circuit.  The  instructions  of  her 
parents,  and  of  her  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  where  it  appears  lAe 
received  her  first  serious  impressions,  were  made  the  means  of  inclining 
her  heart  to  seek  the  Lord.  She  took  delight  in  attending  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  means  of  grace;  and  in  a  payer-meeting  resolved  to  give 
her  heart  to  God.  She  gave  proof  of  this  resolve  by  uniting  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  received  her  ticket  of  admission  in  June  1847.  From 
that  time  she  regularly  met  in  Christian  fellowship,  though  not  enjoying  so 
clear  a  sense  of  her  acceptance  with  GK)d  as  she  desired.  In  the  year 
1848,  while  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  C.  Arthur's,  Hell  Bridge,  during  the  revival 
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in  Marhain  Church,  tiie  Lord  was  pleased  to  roYeal  himself  to  her  seeking 
Bosl  as  the  Qod  of  pardoning  loye.  Her  faith  in  the  atonement,  realized  a 
fall  assnranoe  of  her  acceptance ;  the  love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  her 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  could  rejoice  in  the  God  of  her  salvation. 
Fnmi  that  time  idie  could  speak  with  confidence  of  her  admission  into  God's 
dear  faimily. 

From  a  scholar,  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  manifesting 
her  delight  in  the  work,  by  diligent  and  punctual  attendance.  In  March 
1664,  her  health  began  to  decline,  and  symptoms  of  consumption  awakened 
fears  as  to  the  result.  She  bore  her  affliction  with  patience,  and  bowed  in 
nbmission  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father.  To  her  class-leader,  she 
atiUted  that  from  the  beginning  of  her  illness  she  scarcely  had  any  hope  of 
recovery;  that  God  had  afflicted  her  in  infinite  wisdom,  that  He  was  too 
irise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind.  On  another  occasion,  she  informed 
him  that  her  mind  was  generally  kept  in  perfect  peace.  The  last  time 
that  her  leader  visited  her,  she  told  him  how  severely  she  had  been  tempted 
to  doubt  her  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  last  conflict  with  the  adversary 
^  souls,  she  had  recourse  to  God  in  prayer  ;  and  while  so  engaged  obtained 
the  victory,  and  was  enabled  to  rcgoice  in  the  Qod  of  her  salvation.  On 
the  Sunday  evening  preceding  her  death,  while  engaged  in  prayer  with  a 
fiiend,  she  felt  unspeakably  happy,  and  could  say,  It  is  good  to  draw  near 
to  Qod.  Feelinff  much  eshausted,  and  thinking  her  departure  was  at  hand, 
she  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;"  several  times  exclaiming, 
''Pndse  the  Lend;"  ehe  then  said  to  her  brother,  who  was  standing  by  her 
bednnde, ''  Prepare  to  meet  your  God.''  After  this  she  revived,  and  appeared 
to  gain  a  <little  strength.  The  next  morning,  she  said  to  a  friend  who 
Tisited  her,  '^  I  am  disappointed,  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  home  before 
this  time."  Having  made  some  arrangements  for  giving  tokens  of  regard 
to  her  friends,  she  said,  '*  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  do." 
Her  sister  said,  ''You  have  set  your  house  in  order."  Sue  answered, 
**  Tes,  my  dear  sister,  I  have."  During  the  few  remaining  days  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage,  her  extreme  weakness  caused  her  to  be  very  restless, 
and  to  require  constant  attendance.  She  expressed  her  gratitude  to  those 
who  waited  upon  her,  and  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ;  frequently 
repeating  passages  of  Scripture  tmd  verses  of  hymns.  The  last  night  she 
spent  on  earth,  while  her  father  was  standing  by  her  bed-side,  she  said  to 
hmi,  **  We  have  had  many  delightful  prayer-meetings  together,  shall  we 
have  the  last  P"  and  wished  him  to  call  a  friend  to  join  in  prayer.  Three 
immediately  engaged  in  this  sacred  exercise,  and  her  happy  soul  rejoiced 
▼ith  iov  unsp^ikable  and  full  of  glory.  During  the  next  day  she  con- 
finued  m  a  very  weak  state,  her  mends  expecting  every  hour  to  be  the 
hut  Though  her  extreme  weakness  led  her  to  say,  ''  It  is  hard  work ;" 
yet  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  triumphant  issue,  she  remarked  to  her 
friends  present,  **  What  a  difference  between  this  little  company,  and  the 
innumerable  company  in  heaven.  I  am  going  to  receive  a  crown  and  a 
kingdom  t^ugh  Qirist. 

*  There  is  a  land  of  pare  delight. 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  exdudet  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain.'  " 

Thns  antidpatinff  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  feeling  her  end  approaching,  she 
shook  hands  wi(£  her  nther  and  mother,  and,  usin?  the  Cornish  farewell, 
nid,^!  wish  you  well;  praise  the  Lord;"  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  6ep- 
temher  24, 1855,  in  the  tWenty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

As  a  child,  she  was  obedient  to  her  parents ;  as  a  sister,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate ;  as  a  Christian,  her  conduct  was  consistent  with  her  profession. 
She  was  regular  in  her  attendance  on  the  public  and  private  means  of  grace. 
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Pleasure  and  profit  she  sought  and  found  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  ^ood  books.  She  felt  a  love  to  those  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of  liberaHty  towards  the  cause 
of  God.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  she  was  regular  in  her  at- 
tendance until  sickness  prevented  her.  Her  long  affliction  was  borne  in  the 
spirit  of  meek  submission  ;  in  her  extreme  weiSuiess  she  neyer  murmiXred) 
but  patiently  endured  the  will  of  God. 

Sophia,  her  sister,  was  bom  in  the  same  house,  April  29th,  1832.  Having 
had  toe  same  early  training,  and  been  brought  up  under  the  same  pious  infla- 
ence,  there  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  their  character.  Sophia  received 
instruction  at  home,  and  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  things  of  God  ;  and 
gracious  impressions  were  made  upon  her  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Feeling 
an  interest  in  the  Sunday-school,  she  became  a  teacher.  In  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  1848,  she  felt  a  deep  concern  for  salvation,  and  determined 
to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ.  In  earnest  prayer  she  wrestled  with  God,  until 
she  found  peace  through  believing.  She  acknowledged  that  the  preacher 
in  the  revival  had  been  the  instrument  in  her  conversion*  The  saving 
change  wrought  in  her  was  manifested  in  her  conduct ;  she  united  wiu 
the  people  of  €rod  in  church  fellowship.  Her  class-meetings  were  seasons 
of  spiritual  refreshment  and  enjoyment.  The  means  of  grace  she  gladly 
attended.  Her  Bible  was  her  constant  study.  The  texts  markea,  and 
notes  made  with  her  pencil,  showed  how  much  she  loved  the  sacred 
volume. 

After  much  prayerful  consideration,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mr.  Oliver  Veale,  of  Virginstow,  in  the  month  of  March,  1855.  The  cheerM 
prospect  of  years  of  domestic,  happy,  and  Christian  usefulness,  was  soon 
overcast  with  portentous  clouds.  Sophia's  health  began  to  dedine. 
Medical  advice  was  obtained,  and  means  used  for  her  restoration  to  health, 
but  in  vain.  Similar  symptoms  of  the  same  fatal  malady  which  was 
bringing  her  sister  to  the  grave,  excited  the  solicitude  of  her  husband  and 
friends.  From  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  she  often  expressed  her 
doubts  as  to  the  result ;  though  faint  were  her  hopes  of  recovery,  she  con- 
sidered it  right  to  use  such  means  as  were  likely  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  A  cnange  of  air  was  recommended,  and  she  consented  to  go  to 
Plymouth.  While  there,  she  became  worse,  and  desired  to  return  home. 
Being  much  attached  to  her  sister  Mary,  she  desired  to  call  at  her  father's 
house  in  returning  from  Plymouth  to  Virginstow,  that  she  miffht  see  her 
once  more.  This  request  was  complied  with.  While  at  her  father's,  her 
health  declined  so  rapidljr,  that  she  became  too  weak  to  continue  her  journey 
to  Virginstow.  This  circumstance  much  jdistressed  her,  as  she  told  her 
mother  that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  be  with  her  husband.  The  adversary 
of  her  soul  took  advantage  of  ner  weakness,  and  through  this  circumstance 
much  harassed  her  mind,  so  that  she  was  brought  into  a  state  of  doubt 
respecting  her  acceptance  with  God.  While  struggling  with  this  tempta- 
tion, she  desired  all  to  prav  for  her.  The  Word  of  God  was  read,  and 
prayer  presented  to  God  in  her  behalf.  She  would  say,  **  I  have  been  such 
a  barren  shrub,  such  a  backward  creature  towards  Qoa ;  I  fear  I  have  not 
served  Him  as  I  ought ;  I  want  to  feel  a  greater  love."  In  the  midst  of 
this  conflict,  her  friends  constantly  pointed  her  to  Christ  as  the  atonement 
for  sin.  She  often  expressed  herself  thus — "  If  I  perish,  it  shall  be  at  the 
cross  of  Christ  j 

*  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am,  but  Jesni  died  for  me.'  " 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  the  tempter  was  baffled,  the  cloud  which 
had  overcast  her  sky  faded  away,  the  light  of  €k)d's  reconciled  countenance 
beamed  upon  her  soul,  and  she  was  enabled  again  to  rejoice  in  God  her 
Saviour.  Her  confidence  being  restored,  she  said  to  a  friend,  *^  I  am  now 
happy  in  God.'* 
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Another  seyere  trial  awaited  her,  whicli  was  tlie  death  of  her  sister  in 
an  adjacent  room,  on  Friday,  September  14.  This  melancholy  event  could 
not  be  hid  from  her,  and  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  her  in  her  weak 
Md  exhausted  state.  **  Oh,  father,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  shall  I  do  ;  I 
oaanot  part  with  my  dear  Mary?"  The  kindred  spirits  of  these  pious  and 
offiBctionate  sisters  were  not  to  be  separated  long.  From  this  time  Sophia 
rapidly  declined  ;  her  end  was  near.  During  the  last  day  of  her  earthly 
OMtence,  an  aged  and  attached  friend,  Humphrey  Browning,  called  to 
see  her.  In  conversation  with  him,  she  stated  that  she  fully  relied  upon 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  her  hope  of  salvation.  He  exhorted  her  to 
tomain  firm  in  that  fedth,  as  the  only  foundation,  and  not  to  rest  on  any 
other.  She  requested  that  he  would  pray  with  her,  and  joined  with  him 
in  much  sincerity.  After  this  she  became  very  weak,  the  last  struggle 
was  at  hand.  Being  asked  if  she  thought  she  was  dying,  she  said,  "  Yes, 
but  I  have  no  fear.  Praise  the  Lord  !"  The  last  words  she  was  heard  to 
nttw,  were,  ^*  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  She  departed  this  life  in  hope  of 
Otemal  life,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  September,  1856,  in  the  twenty- 
fonrth  year  of  her  age,  a  few  hours  before  the  interment  of  her  sister. 

As  a  daughter,  Sophia  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  love  and  obey  her  parents, 
and  to  love  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  much  respected  those  who  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  The  Sabbath-day  was  a  delight  to  her 
Mnl ;  she  loved  to  prajr  and  praise  her  Saviour  and  her  God  on  that  holy 
day,  but  felt  a  great  dislike  to  hear  people  talking  of  worldly  matters  on 
that  day.  She  was  a  cheerful  contributor  to  the  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  cause  of  God,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  Faithful  and 
aiectionate  as  a  wife,  her  career  in  this  new  relationship  soon  terminated  ; 
she  has  been  called  to  a  brighter  and  better  home  than  earth  can  afford, 
llese  sisters  were  lovely  in  life,  and  in  death  not  long  divided.  Their 
Mends  bow  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  consoled  with  the  thought 
that  they  shall  meet  again  in  a  happier  world. 

*<  Where  death  shall  all  be  done  away. 
And  bodies  part  no  more." 

James  Ward. 


MR.  THOMAS  NORMAN. 

Thomas  Norman  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  June,  1780,  at  East  Fardory, 
Northamptonshire.  His  parents  were  poor.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  about  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  nis  mother  was  thus  left  a  widow 
with  six  boys,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  but 
one.  He  went  to  a  school  kept  by  an  old  widow  woman,  where  he  learnt 
to  read  and  spell.  He  also  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  Sunday-school, 
and  in  recording  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  of  his  life,  he 
particularly  mentions  having  committed  to  memory  the  13th  chapter  of  1st 
Connthians,  and  repeating  it  before  the  minister  and  congregation,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  Bible.  He  was  sent  apprentice  to  a  stock- 
ing-knitter, at  Great  Wigston  near  Leicester.  He  says  his  master  was  a 
great  drunkard,  and  not  only  taught  him  to  make  stockings  but  to  get 
drunk.  He  was  bound  for  seven  years.  When  his  time  was  nearly  out, 
he  and  his  master  both  enlisted  for  soldiers.  But  his  mother  bought  him 
off.  He  worked  for  a  little  time  as  journeyman,  at  Great  Wigston,  but 
won  joined  the  Leicestershire  Militia,  and  without  being  enlisted,  went  with 
them  to  their  head  quarters,  where  he  became  a  substitute.  After  being 
in  Ireland  for  some  time,  during  the  rebellion,  the  regiment  returned  to 
England ;  when  the  militia  were  invited  to  volunteer  into  the  regulars, 
Mr.  Norman  volunteered  into  the  17th  regiment  of  foot.    This  was  in 
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1799.  A  short  time  after,  this  redment  was  ordered  to  Holland,  under  tlie 
Duke  of  York  and  Sir  Kalph  iU>ercrombie,  and  was  in  one  engagement, 
in  which  our  troops  overcame  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  When  he  saw  the  bloodshed  and  carnage  connected  with 
the  unholy  strife,  he  wished  he  had  been  at  home  rather  than  in  so  dan- 
^rous  a  position.  After  being  in  Holland  a  little  while,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  proceeded  again  to  Ireland,  from  whence  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  East  Indies ;  he  had,  however^  previous  to  this,  been  for 
some  time  in  the  Island  of  Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  arriyed  at 
Fort  William,  near  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1804.  It  would 
take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  his  career  in  India.  The 
deceased  has  left  behind  him  a  minute  account  of  his  marchings,  promo- 
tions while  there,  as  well  as  an  account  of  several  engagements.  He  had 
a  brother,  also  a  soldier  in  India,  who  was  dreadfully  disfigured,  and 
mortally  injured  by  the  explosion  of  some  gunpowder,  in  an  engagement  in 
which  our  deceased  friend  also  fought.  The  latter  went  to  see  his  brother 
When  in  the  hospital,  but  could  not  recognise  him,  until  the  sick  man 
called  out  to  him, "  not  to  pass  him  by  without  notice."  This  was  the  last 
interview  of  the  two  brothers.  But  not  a  word  was  said  by  either  abont 
the  soul — ^not  a  word  aboat  (Jod  or  Christ— not  a  word  about  a  futore 
world.  This  state  of  moral  darkness,  of  spiritual  death,  was^  not  from  a 
want  of  light,  for  our  deceased  friend  had  religious  convictions  and  im- 
pressions at  a  very  early  age,  and  all  this  time  was,  as  he  used  to  say, 
a  most  ungrateful  sinner.  He  has  often  alluded  with  much  feeling  to  the 
eternal  danger  to  which  he  was  then  exposed,  feeling  persuaded  that  if 
he  had  died  then,  he  could  not  have  been  made  a  partaker  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light.  In  an  engagement  some  time  after  his  brother's 
death,  he  was  wounded,  but  not  severely ;  but  even  this  narrow  escape 
did  not  cause  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  religion,  or  to  endeavour  to 
make  his  peace  with  God,  and  prepare  for  death.  He  describes  himself 
as  being,  during  this  part  of  his  career,  addicted  to  the  usual  vices  of  the 
soldiers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  said  that  it  was  wonderful  to  him, 
that  he  should  have  been  preserved  through  so  many  dangers  for  so  long 
a  period,  while  so  many  of  those  around  him  were  cut  off.  He  had  four 
brothers  soldiers ;  but  survived  every  one,  although  he  had  been  in  as 
many  engagements  as  any  of  them,  and,  as  he  said,  was  perhaps  as  great  a 
drunkard.  During  his  stay  in  India,  he  was  successively  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  corporal,  drill  sergeant,  quarter-master  sergeant,  and  ultimately 
barrack-sergeant.  After  being  in  the  service  twenty-one  years,,  he  claimed 
his  discharge,  and  sailed  for  England  on  the  21st  January,  1826,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  India,  and  who  had  formerly 
Deen  a  resident  in  Ipswich.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  12th  June,  1826 ; 
on  the  18th  of  which  month  he  was  forty-six  years  old,  twenty-six  of 
which  he  had  spent  out  of  England.  After  securing  his  pension,  and  visit- 
ing his  surviving  friends,  he  came  to  live  in  Ipswich,  and  worked  at  the 
stocking  trade.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that  the  circumstance  oocurred 
which  may  justly  be  considered  the  most  important  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  Wesleyan  class-leader,  who  had  also  retired  from  militaiy 
life  on  a  pension,  one  day  met  with  him,  and  their  conversation  turned 
upon  their  former  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  our  friend  entering 
into  a  very  interesting  and  mutual  talk  about  soldiering,  and  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  country.  Our  friend  could  talk  as  fast  and  as 
well  as  Mr.  Bloomfield,  on  this  subject.  But  the  latter  soon  began  to  make 
remarks  upon  another,  and  a  different  kind  of  warfare— the  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Our  friend  had  nothing  to  say  about  this, 
but  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
however,  invited  him  to  go  to  h&  olass,  which  he  did,  and  he  considers  that 
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this  was,  under  God,  the  first  ciroamBtanoe  that  led  to  hk  being  brought 
to  (Jod.  His  convictions  were  deepened,  while  listening  to  a  discourse 
deliyered  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  by  the  Rev,  Charles  Hayden,  on  the. 
XDvitation  of  Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  "  We  are  journeying 
unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  give  it  you.  Come 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
ocmoerning  Israel"  He  there  and  then  gave  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  and 
eonlanued  to  follow  him  till  his  death.  He  was  for  several  years  a  class- 
leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Society,  until,  discovering  what  he  considered 
mscaiptural  in  their  rules  of  church  discipline,  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
inmted  with  others  to  form  the  Wesleyan  Association  Society  in  Ipswich, 
which  gradually  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity,  till  this  chapel 
WIS  erected,  and  it  became  the  centre  of  a  circuit.  Nor  was  his  love 
kt  truth  and  principle  of  that  evanescent  kind,  which  causes  us  to  attach 
ounelves  to  a  community  only  while  it  is  favoured  with  the  appear- 
ance of  prosperity  and  success.  He  adhered  to  it  through  every  day  of 
darkness,  though  its  prospects  might  be  clouded,  and  its  adherents  fall  ofif. 
He  placed  himself  upon  the  Bock  of  truth,  and  worldly  applause  and 
Satan's  floods  swept  by  him,  in  vain,  for  he  remained  immovable  in  his 
vindication  of  the  right.  He  was  characterised  by  an  intense  attachment  to 
the  means  of  grace.  So  long  as  he  had  the  necessary  strength,  he  might 
be  foimd  at  the  Sunday  morning  prayer-meeting ;  and  the  various  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  Nor  was  his  enjoyment  of  the  preaching  services  regu- 
h^ed  by  the  preacher,  or  the  numbers  who  attended.  Whether  the 
preachers  he  heard  on  the  Sabbath  were  local  or  itinerant,  his  uniform 
entey  into  his  diary  was  that  he  was  edified,  and  blessed,  and  very  thankful 
to  the  Lord  for  what  he  had  heard.  His  was  a  heart-searching  religion ; 
bis  were  no  superficial  tests.  His  inquiries,  when  speaking  about  the 
emoyment  of  religion,  and  testing  its  reality,  were.  What  do  you  feel  P 
what  do  you  know  ?  His  expectations  of  future  happiness  were  constant 
and  fixed,  and  in  some  of  tne  writing  he  has  left,  he  expresses  himself 
joyfully  at  having  a  wife  and  class-leader  in  heaven,  and  his  determination 
to  follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life 
were  rendered  distressing  by  a  malady  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  his 
long  residence  in  India,  -WDich  often  depressed  his  spirits,  and  afflicted  him 
with  a  kind  of  temporary  excitement.  But  nothing  could  disturb  the 
settled  assurance  of  ms  mind.  He  often  used  to  say  tnat  he  was  growing 
weaker  in  body  but  stronger  in  spirit — that  he  was  ready  to  depart,  and 
hoped,  through  Christ,  to  meet  his  Judge  with  a  smile,  and  not  with  grief. 
A  few  davs  before  his  death,  I  was  conversing  with  him,  and  he  had 
expressed  himself  full  of  assurance  and  hope,  when  I  asked  him  what  value 
he  at  that  important  time  attached  to  the  religion  he  possessed.  I  asked 
whether  there  was  anything  he  would  take  for  that  which  gave  him  this 
comfort,  this  joy,  this  hope.  To  my  enquiry,  he  replied  with  a  ready, 
determinate,  and  emphatic  **No."  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  Seip- 
tember  4th,  he  was  taken  worse,  but  expressed  himself  happy  and  joyful 
in  God.  He  requested  to  have  his  favourite  chapter,  the  22ud  of  Bevela- 
tions  read  to  him,  during  which  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  '*  Glory  to  the 
Lamb.'*  He  then  fell  into  a  kind  of  quiet  lethargy,  which  continued  till 
his  death.  At  about  a  quarter  after  ten  the  spirit  took  its  flight  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord.  W.  L. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dim),  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1856, 
Bobert  Howarth,  of  Lever-street  Circuit.    Our  deceased  brother  was  bom 
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at  Hill  Top,  noap  Rodidale,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1776.    His  firat  r^|lffiQP 
imprdsaiona  were  received  uuder  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Bunting^  at  C^;|I|9 
Crompton.    Being  scarce  of  employment,  he  entered  the  army  at  the  i|i»     i 
of  twenty-one,  and  under  the  preaching  of  a  pious  corporal  his  conviction 
of  sin  ripened  into  sound  conversion.    Those  sweet  words,  "  Come,  wm 
let  us  reason  together,"  &c.,  were  made  a  special  blessing  to  him  after 
three  months  of  penitence  and  prayer.    His  was  no  flowery  path.    Ferte- 
cution  commenced  with  his  first  prayer  in  the  army.    Frequently  was  be 
discovered  in  the  fields  and  woods,  where  he  had  resorted  to  hold  comb     ^ 
munion  with  nature's  God,  and  then  pelted  unmercifully  by  his  ungodly     j 
companions.    The  army  is  no  place  for  the  Christian.     Twice  was  ht     j 
flogged  for  attending  Methodist  meetmgs,  and  once  confined  to  tiie  guard- 
room and  his  coat  turned.    Still,  like  a  true  soldier  of  the  cross,  he  perse- 
vered,  preaching  his  crucified  Master  by  lip  and  life.    Nor  did  he  preach     g 
in  vain.    A  class  was  raised  in  the  army,  of  which  he  became  the  leader,     ^ 
and  some  of  the  members  became  ministers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  g 

He  was  in  no  less  than  twenty-one  engagements — the  storming  of  Monte     j 
Video,  Salamanca,  Talavera,  Vittoria,  &c.    Comrades  were  cut  down  m     i 
the  ri^rht  hand  and  the  left,  but  he  was  never  wounded,  though  a  ball  osee 
passed  through  his  cap.    "A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten     g 
thousand  at  tiay  right  hand :  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee." 

After  eighteen  years  and  a  half  of  a  soldier^s  life,  he  obtained  his  i 
discharge,  and  gladly  returned  to  England.  He  took  up  his  abode  Ia 
Manchester,  and  immediately  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  aad  g 
became  a  seat-holder,  prayer-leader,  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  daas*  | 
leader.  While  in  the  school,  he  had  two  select  classes  of  thirty  girls  aad  ^ 
twenty-seven  boys.    He  continued  a  leader  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

About  1835  he  imited  with  the  Association,  and  was  in  the  Wesleyan 
family  fifty-four  years.  From  the  first  he  retained  a  bright  evidence  of 
his  sonship.  His  was  no  gloomy  or  ascetic,  but  a  joyous,  living  piety.  Bis 
end  was  peace.  Not  by  disease,  but  by  gradual  decay, "  the  weary  wheda 
of  life  at  last  stood  still.** 

"  Jesus !  Victory !  Victory ! "  were  among  the  last  of  the  old  soldier^a 
expressions  ere  he  took  up  the  palm  branch,  and  echoed  through  the 
heavenly  plains  the  louder  chorus  of  "  Victory  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

Though  not  perfect,  our  departed  brother  possessed  many  excellences— 

1.  Self-denial.  He  was  a  tee-totaller,  and  his  long  life  and  good  health, 
amidst  many  hardships,  were  much  promoted  by  his  temperate  habits. 

2.  Good  Temper.  He  was  not  one  of  these  cross-grained,  grumbling, 
fault-finders  (would  that  the  race  were  extinct),  whose  only  mission  in 
the  Church  seems  to  be  to  tax  the  patience  and  try  the  f (»:bearaBce  of 
their  brethren.  His  widow  states  that  "she  never  knew  him  to  be  oxA 
of  temper  for  thirty  years."  How  much  would  Christian  and  official 
intercourse  be  sweetened  by  the  infusion  of  a  larger  measure  of  long- 
suffering  and  love. 

3.  Liberality.  The  cause  had  no  heartier  supporter  up  to  the  utmoat 
limit  of  his  ability. 

4.  Piety.  The  purity  of  his  heart  gave  spirituality  to  his  conversation, 
which  was  always  "  with  grace." 

Eeader,  follow  him,  as  he  followed  "  th^  Lamb  of  God."  H.  T. 

Died,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1856,  sister  Mary  Ann  Nelson,  of  Lever-street 
Circuit.  She  had  been  but  recently  appointed  leader  to  an  interesting  claa 
of  juveniles  at  our  new  CoUyhurst  school.  She  suffered  severelymMn  a 
combination  of  diseases  —  heart  affection  and  dropsy.  Her  incessant 
labours  at  the  schooJi  aggravatetd  her  distempers,  and  hastened  her  end. 
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Humgh  rftciced  by  agonizing  pidn  she  preserved  a  firm  trust  in  Christy 
and  •'died  more  gloriously  to  live."  The  members  of  her  class  were 
constant  in  their  attendance  on  their  dying  teacher  and  leader,  and  manv 
who  wept  around  her  bed  of  pain  are  preparing  for  the  land  where  aU 
tears  shall  be  wiped  away,and  pain  and  parting  shall  be  unknown. 

H.  T. 
Died,  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  night  of  the  81st  of  March,  1856, 
after  a  few  hours'  illness,  in  which  she  displayed  all  the  patience  and 
resignation  of  one  who  had  a  good  hope  through  grace,  Harriet  Thompson. 
By  birth  she  was  an  A  Mean,  and,  like  others,  came  to  this  country  during 
the  reign  of  the  slave  trade ;  she  died  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five 
years.  Forty-two  years  ago  she  was  led  to  unite  herself  with  the  Wesleyan 
Churdi  in  this  city,  but  in  1837  she  became  united  to  the  Weslevan 
Association:  she  was  married  in  1817,  and  in  1830  her  husband  died. 
Thongh  an  Afriean,  and  having  to  work  daily  to  the  time  of  her  death 
for  her  support,  her  character  was  esteemed  for  honesty  and  propriety 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  attachment  to  the  means  of  grace  was 
stron^y  marked  by  her  regular  attendance  at  the  House  of  God.  She 
was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  though  there  is  no  particular 
account  of  the  time  of  her  conversion  to  Ood,  yet,  from  the  life  which 
she  lived — the  love  which  she  always  manifested  for  the  Saviour's  name 
*-and  the  happy  statements  which  she  always  gave  of  her  religious 
experience,  and  the  unshaken  confidence  which  sJie  expressed  when  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  now  among  that  countless 
number  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Her  death  will  be 
improved  in  ti^e  new  Ebenezer  chapel  in  this  city.  A.  H. 

Died,  April  27th,  1856,  Mrs.  Susannah  Gledill,  of  Top  Mooresidci  Hoi- 
beck,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Our  dejxarted  sister  was,  for  many  years,  a 
consistent  member  of  our  Holbeck  Society.  Having  sought  and  served  the 
Lord  in  life,  she  delightfully  proved  the  all-sufiSoiency  of  His  grace  to 
support  and  comfort  her  in  death.  She  walked  through  the  valley  without 
fearing  evil,  because  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  was  with  her,  His  rod  and 
His  staff  comforted  her. 

Died,  on  Monday,  May  19th,  1856,  aged  forty-seven  years,  Mr.  John  Ellis, 
a  member  of  our  Tabernacle  Society.  Our  dear  brother's  calm  trust  in 
Ohrist*s  merits,  and  patient  waiting  for  the  dissolution  of  the  earthly  house 
of  his  tabernacle,  beautifully  illustrated  the  words  of  Scripture,  "He  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  The  Divine  power  which  had  sustained 
him  amid  the  trials,  storms,  and  difficulties  of  life,  he  proved  to  be  equally 
sure  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  when  crossing  the  swellings 
of  Jordan.  P.  Bbickwood. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  CORNER. 

FIRST  LONDON. — PORTLAND  TOWN. 

A  tea  and  public-meeting  of  the  congregation,  and  friends  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  held  in  our  Chapel  on  Monday, 
May  dth.  After  tea  the  chair  was  occupied  in  an  efficient  manner  by 
our  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  J.  S.  Boyce,  of  Islington.  It  appears  from 
statements  made  to  the  meeting,  that  a  Sunday-school  was  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  first  members  of  the  Association,  and  which  for 
A  lengthened  period  liad  been  very  prosperous,  and  was  the  medium  of 
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doing  mach  good,  bnt  as  the  neighbonrliood  inereased  and  Hke  utility  of 
such  institutions  was  more  increasingly  felt,  it  was  deemed  advisable  te 
obtain  for  it  a  more  suitable  site,  and  after  one  or  two  removals,  it  was 
located  in  that  place  of  worship,  where  for  some  time  its  uaefalneii 
continued,  but  as  time  passed  on,  various  causes  operatkig  together, 
gradually  reduced  the  working  strength  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  scholars,  until  ihe  school  became  a  mere  wre(^  of  its  former  sell 
Deeply  deploring  its  present  state,  and  feeling  ihe  urgent  necessitj  for 
increased  effort  to  bring  the  truths  of  Scripture  to  bear  on  l^e  miDds  and 
hearts  of  the  young,  am  to  train  them  up  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
Qod,  the  bretiiren  had  determined  to  app^  to  the  congregation  and  friends 
of  Sunday-schools  generally,  to  give  them  such  assistance  as  they  required, 
and  having  received  offers  from  several  persons  to  become  teadiers,  they 
intended,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  make  every  effort  to  render  the  school 
prosperous,  and  to  extend  its  usefblness. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Moorhoose,  Hayes  (City 
Missionary),  Fox,  Gurr,  Ward,  and  I^ewton,  who  urged  upcm  it  ike  ckuiss 
of  Sunday-schools  as  a  great  means  of  imparting  r^i^ons  truth  to  ih» 
minds  of  the  young — setting  before  them  the  great  verities  of  the  future, 
and  pointing  them  to  the  ''Lamb  of  Qod*^  as  the  only  way  by  which 
they  may  have  eternal  life.  Some  of  the  speakers  glanced  at  Sabbath 
desecration  now  so  rife  in  the  land,  and  impressed  upon  the  meeting  the 
necessity  for  increased  and  unanimous  action  in  the  church,  to  train  up 
the  young  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  also  to  employ  eucsk  teaching  and 
influence  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  men  to  reflect  on  the  aacredneas  of 
Grod*s  holy  day. 

Mr.  Gurr  moved  a  resolution  appointing  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  stated  that  the  efforts  already  made,  had  met  with  a  large  amonnt  of 
success,  and,  from  the  tone  of  the  meeting,  he  felt  sure  the  future  would 
realize  all  their  just  expectations. 

The  meeting  liberally  responded  to  the  appeal  for  means,  by  a  good 
collection.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman,  and 
after  singing  and  prayer  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  the  efforts  of  his  people 
in  their  good  work,  the  meeting  separated. 

ANNUAIi  FESTIVAL  OF   THE  WORCESTER   ASSOdATIOX    SUKDAT  SCHOOLS. 

Till  within  the  last  two  years  this  institution  was  in  a  low  languishing 
condition,  the  Are  to  all  appearance  had  nearly  gone  out,  but  through 
one  or  two  stirring  the  ashes  a  little,  a  few  live  coals  were  found— they  were 
brought  together — a  change  or  two  took  place,  prater  was  offered  to 
God,  the  fire  began  again  to  bum,  and  the  Whitsuntide  of  1855  showed 
very  satisfactory  results  of  our  labours.  And  now  Whitsuntide  of  1856 
again  shows  sure,  if  slow,  progress,  and  that  too  in  the  right  direction. 

On  Monday  the  children  assembled  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  two 
were  met  in  the  chapel  by  our  respected  minister,  Mr.  Newton,  who 
addressed  them,  and  heard  the  recitations  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which 
were  very  creditably  delivered.  They  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  school- 
room, and  there  the  Cornish  motto  of  *'one  and  all"  was  most  admirably 
acted  upon  in  despatching  good  plum  cake,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea ;  and 
to  fully  digest  this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings,  the  kindness  of  a  frieod 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  get  into  a  field,  where  they  thoroughly  satisfied 
themselves  with  amusements,  under  the  superintendence  of  our  indefatig- 
able Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Roberts. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  teachers  and  officers  with 
their  friends,  held  their  annual  tea-meeting,  a  goodly  number  was  present, 
although  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  many  from  coming — but 
on  getting  inside  the  chapels  contrast  was  seen  and  felt  from  what  we  had 
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eq>erienced  from  without,  the  remembrance  of  which  was  soon  dispersed 
by  the  happy  faces,  the  sumptuous  appearance  of  the  tables,  and  the 
tasteM  decorations,  with  evergreens,  &c.  The  water  soon  boiled,  the 
steam  was  up,  and  after  asking  a  blessing  on  the  food  we  were  about  to 
jNurtake  o^  we  all  set  off  at  full  speed  to  ease  the  tables  of  their  loads. 
Tins  done  the  china  had  their  clatter,  the  larj^e  plates  and  tea-pots  their 
grave  talk,  and  so  we  seated  ourselves  comfortably,  until  our  rresideut, 
tiie  Bev.  J.  Newton,  opened  the  meeting,  by  giving  out  the  hymn,  ^  Praise 
ye  the  Lord  'tis  good  to  raise."  After  prayer,  he  (^ed  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  report — 

^The  Committee,  Officers,  and  Teachers  of  this  Sabbath-school  are  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  a^in  meeting  with  their  friends  at  this 
anniversary.  Peeling  their  position  to  be  onerous  and  responsible,  they 
at  all  times  rejoice  to  have  the  sympathy,  counsel,  ana  support^  of 
Christian  friends.  It  cheers  them  in  their  duties,  and  gives  them  an 
Assurance  that  they  are  about  a  work  which  is  not  only  pleasing  in  the 
flight  of  God^  and  approved  of  by  their  own  consciences,  but  recommends 
itself  to  the  well  inclined  of  aU  classes  of  the  community.  They  feel 
glad  that  they  are  enabled  to  say  that  this  Institution  is  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  K  more  room  had  been  at  their  command,  thev  could  no 
doubt  have  reported  a  much  larger  increase  of  scholars.  Their  staff 
of  teachers  is  good,  and  what  is  best  of  all,  they,  with  their  officers,  are 
all  working  with  the  greatest  unanimity  and  good  feeling  towards  each 
other.  In  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  connected  with  this  Institution,  there 
was  never  such  a  feeling  of  love  and  concord,  an  evenness  of  mind  and  heart, 
a  disposition  to  know  for  what  object  they  are  working,  and  then  to  carry 
out  that  object,  as  exists  at  the  present  time.  Knowing  this,  they  look 
forward  to  the  cominc  year  with  most  sanguine  expectations.  With  the 
best  plan  they  can  devise,  and  confidence  and  faith  in  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  supported  by  kind  friends,  they  hope  to  increase  and  extend 
their  labours,  and  would  therefore  affectionately  urge  any  of  the  present 
assembly  that  will  to  give  their  aid«  With  heads  and  hearts  in  the  right 
place,  working  in  union  with  each  other,  what  may  they  not  expect  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  a  blessing  such  an  Institution  as  this  may  be  to  the 
young  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ? 

'*  Your  Committee  would  not  omit  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  very 
liberal  support  they  received  at  their  late  annual  sermon,  it  has  cheered 
their  hearts  to  know  that  this  mark  of  kindness  will  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  year,  without  a  probability  of  a  debt  to  depress  them.  This 
is  as  It  should  be  with  all  religious  institutions.  The  number  of  children 
now  upon  the  books  is  between  ninety  and  one  hundred,  with  a  corps  of 
two  monitors,  ten  female  and  thirteen  male  teachers,  with  two  superin- 
tendents, working  alternate  Sundays.  As  circumstances  will  not  allow 
their  out-visitor,  Mr.  Field,  to  continue  his  labours,  they  would  beg  kindly 
to  testify  their  cordial  approbation  of  his  very  valuable  and  eflicient  ser- 
vices for  so  many  years,  and  trust  that  when  he  feels  capable  he  will 
give  them  occasional  assistance.  They  would  be  glad  if  two  persons  would 
at  once  volunteer  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned,  as  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  this  part  of  Sunday-school  work  should  be  energeti<»Jly  and 
efficiently  carried  out. 
"  The  cash  account  for  the  year  is  as  follows — 

Receipts £17    9    U 

Payments         .        .        .        .  12    3    7| 

Cash  in  hand    ....  556 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  adopt  the  words  of  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Archer,  delivered  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  to  Sunday-school  teachei's,  a  few 
years  back.   'Among  many  refreshing  signs  of  the  age  is  one  symptom,  that 
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the  office  of  a  teacher  of  babes  ia  no  degradatioD,  and  no  longer  consigned  to 
those  apparently  nnfilbted  for  mote  active  and  aspiiang  occupations  of  life. 
'  JBdttcation  is  now  ranked  with  science ;  its  philosophy  is  now  a  stndy,  aud 
the  time  may  be  anticipated  when  the  best  and  most  furnished  mbds  ^1 
be  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  young,  and  thus  stamping  the  impress 
of  their  mental  ch9,racter  on  future  generations.  And  why  noti  The 
present  babes  of  the  land  are  its  future  sires— their  character  shaped  now, 
will  be  developed  in  distant  periods,  and  make  their  land  either  happy,  or 
wretched,  as  it  naakes  it  moral  or  vicious.  Hence  no  office  is  more  respon* 
eible,  for  none  is  more  enduring  with  results,  than  that  of  the  teacher  of 
babes.  The  form  on  which  the  sculptor  traces  the  marks  of  his  genius,  and 
makes  almost  to  breathe,  shall  lose  its  freshness,  its  angular  crispne8s,a&d 
.  itself  shall  perish,  in  the  wreck  of  all  things,  but  the  tea<;her  moulds  souls, 
moulds  them  for  eternity,  and  moulds  them  after  the  highest  model,  th 
image  of  God.  Let  teachers  then  exalt  Jtheir  office,  not  to  exalt  themselves, 
but  to  fill  them  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
with  the  conviction  that,  as  souls  are  committed  to  them,  if  any  shall 
perish  through  their  carelessness,  unfaithfulness,  inconsistency,  the  personal 
suflTerings  of  their  victims  will  not  diminish  their  accountability.'  ^ 

Mr  Sheriff  spoke  upon  the  blessing  of  Sunday-school  instruction  in  an 
individual,  social,  and  national  point  of  view, — the  very  great  importance 
of  the  educational  mode  now  generally  adopted, — then  most  intelligently  set 
before  the  teachers  the  nature  o€  tiieir  work,  the  quallficationa .  requisite^ 
land  the  ultimate  reward  of  their  labours. 

Mr.  John  Hope  then  gave  us  some  account  of  his  experience  in  this  part 
of  the  Lord's  work,  urging  the  importance  of  prayer,  that  the  truth  in  the 
word  of  God  may  be  made  plain,  and  blessed  to  many  souk. 

Mr.  Josh.  Baylis  spoke  of  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  hostility,  so  pre- 
is  younger  days,  and  the  pleasing  fact  that  now  a 
[s.  The  present  meeting  illustrated  that  friendb 
3  can  imite  in  every  good  word  and  work,  an() 
50  with  each,  and  all  to  fraternize  in  the  promb- 
for  which  this  meeting  had  been  convened,— and 
the  moulding  the  mmd  of  the  rising  generation, 
es,  ^  God  himself  for  the  modeL**  '&  referred  to 
ine  character,  which  in  the  infinite  purposes  of 
cinicable  to  man, — such  as  love,  wisdom,  holiness, 
\  that  man's  consummation  in  the  likeness  and 
God,  brought  him  up  to  the  climax  of  grandeur, 
greatness,*and  glory,  in  the  regions  of  light  and  immortality  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

Mr.  Howell  spoke  of  the  importance  of  each  having  the  oil  of  grace  in 
the  heart,  that  our  lamps  may  be  kept  burning,  and  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  air,  of  giving  light  to  otners,  tnat  the  people  may  not  be  walking  in 
rdarkness.  He  expressed  his  good- will  to  the  Institution,  and  hoped  mat 
it  would  go  on  to  bless  and  be  blessed  and  owned  of  God. 

The  speaking  was  interspersed  with  singing,  and  we  can  safely  pronounce 
'  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  meetings  held  in  Worcester  for  some  years  past 
O  that  we  may  all  feel  the  importance  of  this  Sabbath-school  work,  and 
energetically  and  faithfully  carry  out  its  duties.  H.  C. 

Worcester,  May  \6t\  1856. 
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SEED  THOUGHTS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

As  we  look  upon  truth  through  the  medium  of  cheerful  or  gloomy  feel- 
ings, truth  herself  varies  like  a  landscape^  as  seen  in  a  bright  sunshine  o^ 
on  a  cloudy  day.  H*  Rogers, 

Reason  acts  slowly,  and  with  so  many  views  upon  so  many  principleB 
which  it  is  necessary  should  be  always  present,  that  it  is  perpetually  drop* 
ping  asleep,  and  is  lost  for  want  of  having  all  its  principles  to  present  to  it. 
The  i^ections  do  not  act  thus  ;  they  act  instantaneously,  and  are  always 
ready  for  action.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  imbue  our  fiuth  with  feeling^ 
otherwise  it  will  be  always  vacillating.  PascalL 

A  general  hearty  belief  in  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  Christiau 
society,  not  as  its  starting  point,  but  as  its  highest  perfection.  To  begin 
with  a  strict  creed  and  no  efficient  Christian  institutions,  is  the  sure  way 
to  hypocrisy  and  unbelief ;  to  begin  with  the  most  general  confession  of 
faith,  imposed,  that  is,  as  a  test  of  membership,  but  with  vigorous  Christian 
institutions,  is  the  way  most  likely  to  lead,  not  only  to  a  real  and  general 
belief  but  also  to  a  lively  perception  of  the  highest  points  of  Christian  faith. 

Arnold, 

XSood-nature,  Ijke  the  bee,  collects  honey  from  every  herb.  Bl-nature^ 
like  the  spider,  sucks  poison  from  the  sweetest  flower.  Anon. 

A  man's  true  prosperity  often  begins  when  he  is  said  to  be  ruined  j  and 
his  ruin  when  he  is  said  to  be  prospering. 

,   In  whatever  shape  evil  comes,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim,  with  Hamlet,— 
* 'fttke  any  shape  but  that !  *' 

^  Little  Tfiings, — Great  yirtues  are  rare  :  the  ocx 

tare :  and  when  they  do  occur,  we  are  prepared  i 

by  the  grandeur  of  the  sacrifice ;  we  are  supporte< 

of  the  deed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  by  the 

experience  from  the  performance  of  an  uncomm 

are  unforeseen  ;  they  return  every  moment ;  they  < 

pride,  our  indolence,  our  haughtiness,  our  readine 

contradict  our  inclinations  perpetually.    It  is,  ho 

little  things  that  a  true  and  constant  love  to  G 

from  a  passing  fervour  of  spirit.  Fenelon, 

The  clearness  and  purity  of  one's  mind  is  never  better  proved  than  in 
discovering  its  own  faults  at  first  view ;  as  when  a  stream  shows  the  dirt 
•t  its  bottom,  it  shows  also  the  transparency  of  the  water. 

Time  is  a  commodity  of  which  the  value  rises  as  long  as  we  live. 

Blindness. — The  blindness  of  the  understanding  is  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  the  blindness  of  the  eyes ;  it  is  jitiable  for  a  man  to  lose  his  way  in 
either  case. 

It  has  been  observed  with  much  significance,  that  every  n^orning 
we  enter  upon  a  new  day,  carrying  still  an  unknown  future  in  its  bosom. 
How  pregnant  and  stirring  the  reflection  !  Thoughts  may  be  born  to-day 
which  may  never  be  extinguished.  Hope  may  be  excited  to-day  which 
may  never  expire.  Acts  may  be  performed  to- day,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  not  be  realized  till  eternity. 

Firmness— K  strong,  bold,  determined,  energetic  nature,  must  and  does 
conquer  events,  and  make  life  and  all  that  surrounds  it  slaves  to  its  own 
will.    And  when  I « hear  men  and  women  lament  their  fate,  I  often  draw 
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down  their  mdfgDatlon  hj  tnrniDg  the  balance,  and  showing  them  how,  hy 
their  own  want  of  nerve  and  mnsele  of  character,  they  hare  made  their 
miifortiine  hearier,  or  tranaformedy  what  in  other  hands  had  prored  a 
blessing,  by  weakness  into  a  cnrse.  O,  above  all,  would  I  inenleate  upon 
people  these  words—make  your  decision  firmly,  act  promptly,  and  never 
look  back  to  regret  impossibilities,  and  waste  a  life  so  raluaUe  and  ]pre- 
cious  in  re-arrauging  the  past,  and  in  futile  reveries  over  a  now  impoesil^e 
condition. 

JFVoMr'tf  Magazine. 

The  noblest  charity  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  accepting  charity;  and 
the  best  alms  are  to  show  and  enable  a  man  to  despise  and  dispense  with 

The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day, 
The  Winter  of  the  Spring ; 
And  oyer,  upon  old  I>ecay 
The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  clond  the  starlight  lurks, 
Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall ; 
For  Gbd,  who  loveth  all  His  works. 
Hath  left  His  Hope  with  alL 

J.  G.  WhiUier. 


REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Cottage  and  its  Vtntor,  London :  Seelxt,  Jacksok,  tnd 
Haixidat. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume,  dedicated  to  those  who,  though 
desiring  to  benefit  the  poor,  labour  under  the  drawback  of  personal 
inexperience.  It  abounds  largely  in  narrative  adapted  to  elucidate 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  their  habits,  their  dispositions,  and  especially, 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  author 
and  others,  for  their  social  and  moral  improvement.  The  work,  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  ''  Ministering  Children,**  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters  which  are  entitled  respectively — ^Visiting  the  Poor — ^the 
Aged  Poor — the  Working  Poor — the  Sick  Poor — ^Visiting  the  Poor 
with  reference  to  the  Service  of  the  Church — Gifts  to  the  Poor— 
the  Weekly  School — the  Cottage  Reading,  and  the  Bible  Class.  The 
various  chapters  are  illustrated  by  the  history  of  individuals  really 
known  to  the  author.  Among  others,  there  is  the  history  of  Old  Amy 
—of  Nancy  and  her  Husband — of  Nell— of  John— of  Margaret — of 
Alice  and  her  Parents,  and  of  Hannah.  The  illustrations  being  drawn 
from  real  life,  have  nothing  of  romance  about  them;  but  this  is 
compensated  by  the  freshness  and  individuality  of  the  characters.  The 
object  of  the  Author,  to  inspire  sym|Sathy  with  the  wretchedness 
of  the  poor,  and  to  offer  suggestions  drawn  from  the  light  of  experi- 
ence for  improving  their  condition,  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  work 
recommends  to  those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  entrance  on  a 
department  of  philanthropy,  which,  though  more  trodden  now  than 
formerly,  is  still  not  so  much  occupied,  by  far,  as  it  ought.  The 
^'  Cottage  and  its  Yisitor  *'  is  a  valuable  little  book. 
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TranftibsUniiation.  By  John  Gropp.  London:  J.  W.  Eincs^ 
Fleet-street.     Clapham :  G.  Hands. 

"  Transubstantiation  "  eomprises  the  substance  of  ft  Lecture 
deUvered  by  Mr.  Cropp,  and  published  by  request.  The  Author  is 
a  therough  antagonist  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  he  represents 
as  having  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  among  many  other 
corruptions,  this  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  which  is  "the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  delusions"  to  which  man  has  ever  been  re- 
quired to  yield  an  implicit  assent.  The  Author  shows,  in  what  sense 
tiiis  doctrine  is  held  in  the  Romish  Church,  by  citations  from  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  against  which,  under  the  Papacy,  there 
is  no  appeal.  His  next  business  is  to  present  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Eucharist,  and  finally  to  show  that  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  Inspira- 
tion and  the  voice  of  Reason.  The  pamphlet,  which  extends  to  a 
sheet  and  a-half,  bears  throughout  evidence  of  the  Author's  attention 
to  the  development  of  Romish  error,  and  of  his  zeal  on  the  side  of 
the  "Truth." 

Dancing^  and  other  Worldly  Amusements,  as  Practised  in  Methodist 
Families.  London :  Daniel  F.  Oakey,  21,  Warwick  Lane,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

What  would  the  venerable  Wesley  have  said  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  necessity  for  publishing  a  pamphlet  under  this  title,  to 
correct  the  corrupt  practices  of  nominally  Methodist  families.  The 
ancient  spirit  of  Methodism  was  so  decidedly  at  variance  with  these 
practices,  that  the  Conference  early  adopted  a  rule,  interdicting  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses  from  employing  dancing-masters  in 
their  schools  on  pain  of  expulsion.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
practice  in  schools,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
as  also  in  Wesleyan  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Watchman  "  Newspaper.  The  Me- 
thodist Magazine,  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Clarke,  based  on  his  own 
experience  of  the  injurious  influence  of  Dancing,  the  moral  maxims 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  are 
urged  against  this  questionable  practice.  The  author  in  the  course 
of  his  pamphlet  takes  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  novel-reading 
tendencies  of  young  Methodism,  as  well  as  on  the  prevalent  passion 
for  musical  festivals.  He  is  clearly  a  well-meaning  man,  but  we 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  brought  a  larger  measure  of  ability 
to  the  discussion  of  the  various  matters  touched  upon,  in  his  pamphlet. 

Your  Soul,  Is  it  safe  f  Are  you  sure  of  it?  A  Question  for  Every 
One,    By  W.  Wblsfoed.    London :  John  Snow. 

A  WORK  of  inestimable  value.  It  should  be  circulated  in  our  schools 
and  families  by  thousands. 

Christ  the  Sun  of  Highteousness ;  The  Young  Invited  By  Rev. 
J.  GrRAHAM,  of  Cravcn  Chapel.    London :  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

This  beautiful  production  consists  of  an  address  delivered  on  a  Sab- 
balh-sohool   occasion    to    more  than  2500    children.     Until  it  appeared, 
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ire  liad  tiun^t  .the-  Ber.  A.  Fletcher,  almost  the  xm\j  man  in  tiie 
Icingdom  of  nmch  eminence  as  a  preacher  to  children.  But  we  find  lee- 
have  been  mistaken  ;  Fletcher  must  look  wcU  to  his  lanrels,  or  Graham  will 
oarnr  them  awaj.  **  The  8ua  cf  BighteovsiieSB  "  is  a  charming  book  for 
children, 

TJie  ChristiatCs  Sacrifice,  By  B,  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  London: 
James  Nisbbt  and  Co.,  21,  Beniers  Street. 

This  little  work  treats  the  Christian  life,  as  one  great  sacrifice  to  God, 
through  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christ.^  It  treats  the  sacrifice  nnder  a  variety  of 
fleets  ;  as  its  nature — ^its  conditions  and  qualities— its  matter  and  motives. 
The  Doctor  has  succeeded  in  presenting  great  practical  truths  in  a  pecu- 
liarly simple  and  impressive  form,  and  we  may  add,  the  work  is  not 
linworthr  tiie  celebrity  of  the  author  of  ''The  Examination"  of  Mr. 
Maniice's  Theological  Essays.    We  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 
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I  INFLUENCE  OF  A  DEATH-BED. 

,  A  YEW  years  since,  a  lady  was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  her  only 
l^rother,  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
but  had  laid  np  no  treasure  in  heaven.  He  had  made  gold  his  idol,  and  so 
strong  was  his  passion  for  amassing  wealth,  that  all  his  afiEections  werd 
al:>sorDed  by  it,  and  he  had  become  estranged  from  his  nearest  relatives. 
Ke  ha^  never  married,  and  had  secluded  himself  from  aoeiety ;  so  that 
^e  was  now  solitary  and  friendless,  one 

"  Whom  n<me  (tould  love,  whom  none  could  thank.*' 

A  sister^s  fieart  responded  to  the  call  of  the  family  in  which  her  bro- 
ker boarded,  and  accompanied  by  her  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  she 
hastened  with  sadness  to  minister  to  the  sufferer's  comfort,  and,  if  possible, 
to  induce  him  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  seek  an  Almighty  Comforter. 
Many  and  fervent  were  the  prayers  she  offered  in  behalf  of  the  brother 
i  youth,  liad  been  very  dear  to  her,  and  in  whose 
elt  a  deep  interest.    She  asked  that  he  might  yet 
he  might  turn,  even  yet,  to  the  Savionr  of  sinners 
e  to  those  about  him,  that  though  the  chief  of 
d  forgiveness ;  but  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
her  brother,  it  might  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
>und  the  invalid  aware  of  his  situanon,  entirely 
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hopeless  4if  recovery^  bnt  expresstng  no  axixiefy  for  the  fottire,  an^  no 
relnctance  to  leave  any  thing  out  his  treasure.  An  iron  safe  in  -whic^  he 
kept  his  money  and  valuable  papers^  which  for  years  had  stood  beneath 
his  bed,  he  wielied  removed  to  a  i^ot  where  he  could  see  it  without  effort^ 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  direct  his  eye  to  any  other  objject.  If 
any  person  obstructed  his  view  of  it,  he  manifested  impatience^  and,  seemed 
apprehensiye  that  while  he  lost  sight  of  it,  it  would  be  taken  away. 
When  he  fell  asleep,  he  talked  incoherently  of  notes,  interest,  stocks, 
mortgages,  &c. ;  and  when  he  awoke,  the  first  inqmry  waa,  ''la  thej^fe 
there?    Where  is  the  key  1 "  •     .. 

His  sister  found  it  impossible  to  arouse  his  conscience  or  excite  hij» 
sensibility.  She  went  for  a  minister  to  cc^nverse  with  him,  but  his  eiforts 
were  equally  powerless.  His  heart  seemed  harder  than  the  flinty  rock, 
and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  for  him  was  to  endeavour  to  aJUeviate 
his  bodily  anguish,  and  commit  his  soul  to. God. 

He  died — and  einnced  no  penitence,  no  hope. 

And  yet  the  lady's  prayer  was  answered.  That  death-bed  scene  did 
**redomid  to  the  glory  of  God.**  The  young  man^  "  the  only^  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  a  widow,"  thoughtless  before,  there  learnt  the  insufficiency 
of  wealth  to  afford  happiness  in  life,  or  peace  in  death.  There,  too,  he 
learnt  the  danger  and  folly  of  deferring  preparation  for  death  to  a  dyinff 
hour.  The  impressions  then  made  on  ms  heart  were  never  eflkced.  and 
he  found  no  rest  till,  with  a  contrite  heart,  he  surrendered  himself  lin-* 
conditionally  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  Saviour. 

He  is  now  one  of  the  pillani  of  the  church  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
devotes  the  affinenee  with  which  he  is  blessed  to  the  comfort  of  a  rising 
family,  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  glory  of  God.— 2M)tt*» 
Herald, 


THE  CASKET. 

THE  TENDEH  HESClES  OF  ROME. 

About  the  same  time,  without  a  word  of  warning,  Father  Peter,  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  armed  men,  entered  the  little  town  of  Moissiac,  and 
Borrounded  one  of  the  little  houses.  It  was  night.  The  Inquisitor's  njen 
bore  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  set  up  a  fierce  veil,  of  ''  Death  to 
the  heretics!"  A  window  was  thrown  open,  and  an  old  man  appeared  dt 
it,  making  signs  that  he  wished  to  speak :  so  there  was  a  general  silence. — 
"  Sir  Inquisitor,"  said  he,  "  we  are  unarmed,  and  can  make  no  defence.  We 
have  women  and  children  among  us ;  have  mercy  on  them,  and  we  wi)^ 
place  ourseWes  in  your  hands,  to  deal  with  us  as  you  please." — *•  No!"  cried 
Friar  Peter,  "  the  women  are  the  wives  of  heretics  ;  the  children  are  off- 
spring of  heretics;  take  away  the  abomination  from  the  tents  of  Israel!" 
The  old  man  would  have  replied,  but  an  archer  of  the  Inquisition  bent  ^is 
how  and  shot  him  in  the  breast,  so  that  he  fell  back  dead  into  the  chamber. 
"Forward!  soldiers  of  the  Cross!"  yelled  the  Inquisitor,  **It  is  the  wiH  dJf 
God!  Down  with  the  doors!"  and  the  axes  had  begun  to  ring  against 
them,  when,  in  a  moment,  every  window  flew  open,  and  there  began  a  ter- 
rible shower  of  stones,  bricks,  crockery,  and  household  utensils.  Two  or 
three  of  the  assailants  fell  dead,  ten  or  twelve  were  sorely  wounded,  the  rest 
drew  bads,  crying,  "  Treachery !  treachery  !"  **  Ave,  treachery !"  repeated 
the  Inquisitor.  **  See  the  perfidy  of  these  foes  of  (jfod !  tliey  promise  not  to 
defend  themselves,  and  then  attack  us  by  surprise.    Destrut^tion  to  the 

eaemies  of  the  Lord !"    Twice  more  did  the  followers  of  the  Inquisitor  rush 

forward  to  the  attack,  and  each  time  were  diiven  back  with  no  small  loss. 

The  besieged  w&c&  three  hondrod  In  number ;  buiamon^  them  virere  ti^lhty 
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women,  and  more  tlian  one  Imndi^  children,  ^ere  retttdned,  ther^oie, 
only  one  hnndred  and  twenty  fighting  men,  and  these  had,  perhaps,  snffio^ 
had  they  been  armed.  Nevertheless,  thej  made  a  brave  resistance.  More- 
over, the  townspeople  of  Moissiao,  assembling  at  the  tnmult,  began  to 
marmnr  and  give  signs  of  displeasure,  l^hen  said  Pierre  de  Merepoiz, 
mingling  with  the  crowd:  "Will  you  allow  them  to  mnrder  yonr  brethren?" 
"  They  are  heretics  and  enemies  of  God !"  answered  the  more  timid.  "  How 
are  the  children  heretics,  who  know  not  what  heresy  means  P  Do  yon  not 
see  that  this  is  bat  a  pretext  to  plonder  yonr  town  ?  •  .  .  .  Look,  look ! 
the  soldiers  are  bringing  faggots.  They  are  piling  them  round  the  house. 
They  will  bum  them  alive !  Citizens  of  Moissiac !  with  this  wind  blowing, 
Tour  houses  will  all  fkll  a  prey  to  the  flames.  If  you  have  no  pity  on  your 
brethren,  have  pity  on  your  town."  Pierre  de  Mer^xn±  saia  truly— the 
soldiers  were  heaping  faggots,  bundles  of  straw,  ana  whatever  else  tbey 
could  lay  hands  on,  befcnre  the  doors  and  round  the  house.  Then  the  women, 
who  were  within,  ran  to  the  windows,  with  their  chUdren  in  their  arms, 
cryiuff  mercy  for  these  innocents !  Mercy  for  them  alcme !  "  Fire !  fire ! " 
yelled  the  Inquisitor ;  and  Master  Robert,  seizing  a  torch,  dashed  it  into 
the  midst  of  the  faggots,  crying,  **  To  the  honour  of  the  holy  martyr,  Peter  of 
Castlenau,  death  and  extermination  to  the  heretics!"  The  others  followed 
his  exsimple.  The  flames  raged  on  every  side.  The  wind  drove  them  hither 
and  thither  in  a  thousand  wreaths.  Soon  the  fire  became  general,  and  its 
fearful  roar  was  swelled  by  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  assailants,  the  desperate 
shrieks  of  the  assailed,  and  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the  lookers-on.  Pierre 
de  Mirepoix  urges  the  people  to  interpose  ;  and  has  almost  succeeded,  when 
Father  Peter  saw  the  danger,  and  leaping  on  a  low  wall,  and  grasping  the 
cracitix,  he  shouted,  '*  Woe,  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  raise  a  hand  against 
Holy  Inquisitors!  Back!  madmen,  back !  I  command  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  Woe  to  Moissiac  if  she  be  found  the 
fosterer  of  heretics  !  There  shall  not  be  left  in  her  one  soul  alive !  Ana- 
thema! anathema!  a  curse  upon  you  all!"  ''Anathema!  anathema!" 
repeated  his  followers.    The  agitated  crowd  drew  back  in  terror ;  and  many 

fell  on  their  knees,  exclaiming,  "  Pardon,  pardon,  O  Lord!" "  But 

the  wretched  women — the  poor  children  ?  cried  some.  "  Mercy  for  them, 
at  least.  Lord  Inquisitor!"  "Who  are  you,  that  dare  question  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Church  ?"  answered  the  Friar.  "  God  himself  speaks  by  Her 
mouth.  Who  among  you  dares  resist  the  decrees  of  God  ?  Who  among  you 
dares  call  them  because  he  cannot  comprehend  them  P  Iniquity  and  sacri- 
lege P"  Meanwhile  a  portion  of  the  building  was  wholly  in  flames,  and 
mothers  mad  with  terror,  were  seen  to  fling  memselves  from  the  windows, 
with  their  babes  clasped  to  their  breasts,  and  fall  and  disappear  among  the 
blazing  piles  of  faggots.  Others  climbed  up  to  the  roof,  and  ran  to  and  fro, 
like  phantoms  in  the  midst  of  whirls  of  smoke  and  fire.  The  door  was 
burned  through.  A  few  men  and  women  attempted  to  make  their  way  out 
through  the  flames.  Some  were  suffocated  as  tney  went,  others  succeeded 
in  getting  out  with  their  hair,  clothes,  and  bodies  all  ablaze ;  but  Master 
Kobert  and  his  fellows  struck  them  down  as  often  as  any  reached  the  street, 
and  hurled  their  bodies  into  the  fire,  which  devoured  them  in  an  instant. 
Then,  when  the  crackling  and  roar  of  the  flames,  the  shrieks  of  the  victims, 
and  frantic  shouts  of  their  murderers  had  somewhat  died  away,  a  sad  and 
solemn  strain  was  heard  to  issue  from  the  burning  house  whose  walls  were 
tottering  down  on  every  side :  **  O  Maker  of  the  World ! — Thrice  Mighty 
God ! — Eternal  Spirit ! — Look  graciously  down  upon  this  place,  wherein 
we  bless  thy  holy  name !"  The  Albigenses^  hy  La  Fanna, 

THB  FREKCH  PEDLAR. 

There  once  lived  in  France  an  old  pedlar.    He  used  to  travel  about  the 
coimtry,  mending  clocks  and  umbrellas.    This  he  had  done  for  a  great 
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many  y^art  ;  and  people  nsed  to  expect  him  when  his  time  came  round. 
But  he  began  to  grow  too  old  for  work. 

At  last,  one  day  he  came  to  a  place  called  Gap,  and  he  went  to  the  inn; 
When  the  landlord  saw  hiin,  he  said,  "  Well,  my  old  friend,  Fm  glad  to 
see  you ;  my  clocks  are  wanting  you  very  much." 

But  the  pedlar  said,  "  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  sir.  IVe  liked  to 
B^rve  you  %t  manjr  years,  but  I  am  afraid  my  iroik  will  soon  be  over.  I 
think  I  shaU  die  soon.  You  have  been  always  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  am 
rare  you  will  promise  to  do  something  for  me  before  I  die.  This  is  all  that 
belongs  to  me.  Here  is  my  pack ;  and  here  id  my  stick ;  here  ako  are  two 
letters. 

"  I  have  a  nephew  living  in  Paris ;  he  has  never  oared  much  aboiit  me  ; 
but  will  you  send  hiin  this  letter  as  soon  ad  I  am  gone  ?  If  he  takes  my 
goods,  all  good  and  well ;  but  if  he  Iv^on^t,  then  please  to  peruse  this  other 
Iftter,  and  it  will  tell  yoU  what  is  to  be  done  with  tbera." 

The  pedlar  soon  after  died;  The  landlord  ^nt  the  letter  to  his  nephew 
in  Paris ;  and  an  answer  came  back,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  old  uncle,  or  with  any  of  his  goods.  He  said  he  wanted  no 
rubbish. 

80  then  the  landlord  opened  the  other  letter,  which  told  him,  that  as  the 
good-for-nothing  nephew  refused  the  things,  he  might  have  them  for  him- 
self, as  a  return  for  all  his  kindness,  and  t)artieularly  he  was  to  take  off  the 
top  of  the  stick,  and  see  what  was  inside  it. 

In  the  pack  therb  was  nothing  but  the  old  man's  woiking  tools,  and  a 
few  clothes.  But  when  the  landlord  proceeded  to  open  the  stick,  presently 
lite  gold  coins  dropped  out ;  and  on  searching  further  down,  he  took  out 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  francs  ! 

Thus  was  the  kind  man  well  rewarded ;  and  the  hard-hearted,  proud 
nephew  well  served. 

This  story  reminds  one  of  other  people,  who,  like  the  nephew,  refuse 
things  which  God  offers  them.  They  think  salvation  a  poor  thin^,  or  not 
worth  having.  They  had  much  rather  have  money  and  worldly  pleasures. 
Bat  what  a  mistake  it  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  end,  when  God  comes  to 
give  people  their  reward.  They  will  find,  then,  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  been  holy  and  good  than  to  have  despised  salvation. 
For  heaven  and  all  its  glories  are  for  those  who  love  and  serve  God  in  this 
life;  and  hell  and  all  its  miseries  are  for  those  that  forget  and  despise 
Him. 

DAlrOER  OT  DELAY. 

An  accurate  examination  into  the  periods  of  life  in  which  those  whose 
lives  of  godliness  gave  evidence  of  true  religion,  first  began  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  furnishes  an  amazing  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  danger  of 
delay.    The  probability  of  conversion  diminishes  rapidly  as  years  roll  on. 

mke  up,  a  congregation  of  a  thousand  Christians.  Divide  them  into 
five  classes,  according  to  the  ages  at  which  they  became  Christians.  Place 
in  the  first  class  all  those  converted  under  20  years  of  age  ;— second  class. 
all  those  converted  between  20  and  30  ; — thira  class,  afl  those  converted 
between  30  and  40 ;— fourth  class,  all  those  converted  between  40  and  50 ; 
—fifth  class,  all  those  converted  between  50  and  60.  Then  count  each  of 
{be  five  classes  separately.  Of  your  thousand  Christians,  there  were  hope- 
fully converted. 

Under  20  years  of  age 548 

Between  20  and  30  years  of  age 

Between  30  and  40     «        „ 


Between  40  and  50 
Between  50  and  60 
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Here  are  your  five  classes.    But  you  complain  of  me  5  you  ask, "  Why 
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stop  at  60  years  old  l"    Ab^  well,  then,  if  yon  will  bav9  a  sMlx.ciUun,  «di1 
oan  call  it  a  cIass,^oonverte<^ 

Between  60  and  70  years  of  age  '       •        .        .  1 

Just  one  out  of  a  thousand  Christians  converted  over  sixty  years  old ! 
What  a  lesson  on  delay !    What  an  awful  lesson ! 

"too  lATB." 

How  like  the  sound  of  the  fresh  earth  upon  the  eoffin-hd  fell  those  words 
npon  my  ear  and  heart.  The  physician  had  been  hastily  summoned  to  tbo 
bedside  of  my  dear  and  only  son,  upon  whose  &ir  forehead  lay  the  dew  «f 
death.  He  had  been  suddenly  stricken,  and  we  knew  not  how  to  give  bim 
up ;  and,  hoping  against  hope,  we  sought  to  save  him.  The  physidan 
turned  to  me,  saying,  **  It  is  too  late." 

Ah,  thoughtless  youth,  seeking  for  earthly  happiness,  death  will  one 
day  come  to  thee.  Thou  mayst  not  be  prepared  for  it.  The  stem  mes- 
senger may  come  to  thee  as  he  did  to  Mttle  Charles,  with  no  vdice  of 
warning,,  and  summon  tbee  before  the  Jud^e ;  and  then^  with  the  thoagbt 
of  mis-spent  hours,  and  a  vision  of  eternity  before  thee,  thou  mayst  ex- 
claimf  ^  Would  to  God  I  had  thought  of  this  hour,  and  prepared  for  it; 
but  now  it  is  too  late,^etemally  too  late  ! " 

A  TALK  UNDBB  A  TREE. 

.   ^  I  never  think  much  of  denominational  B3rmpathies,'' 

"Don*tyour 

**  No  ;  I  hate  sectarianism,  and  think  religion  is  a  matter  between  the 
soul  and  its  Maker  above." 

"  And  are  you  somewhat  disposed  to  sequester  yourself  in  your  religioxta 
life  V* 

**  Very  much,  and  increasingly  so.  If  known  at  all,  I  wish  to  be  known 
as  a  Christian,  not  as  the  exponent  of  any  particular  sect." 

"  Nor  to  bear  any  more  restricted  name  than  that  of  a  follower  of 
Christ  r 

«  No ;  every  party  has  its  fttults.  Besides,  the  church  in  our  day  bas 
become  exceedinglv  corrupt." 

"  And  yet  you  have  grown  to  your  present  stature,  have  attained  to 
dear  and  settled  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  hope  that  you  have  imbibed 
something  of  its  spirit,  under  the  influence  of  some  body  of  Christiana  I" 

"Undoubtedly." 

The  two  friends  were  enjoying  a  ramble  on  one  of  the  calmest  and 
brightest  of  autumn  days.  The  mils  were  bathed  \el  ambe9^eoloured  light, 
the  trees  gave  out  their  countless  hues  of  gorgeous  dye,  the  ripened  fruEit 
feu  now  and  then  in  their  pathway. 

"  How  beautiful,"  said  the  first  speaker,  ^are  the  harmonies  of  natnre. 
Here  are  no  partial  views,  no  rival  class,  no  contending  sect.  Eveir  thing 
apeaks  of  Onmipresent,  presiding  love^  Observe  these  spreading  did  apple- 
trees,  with  their  rosy-Ksheeked  fr^it." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  other,  ^and  suppose  that  one  of  the  ripest  ssdA  ronest  of 
r,  in  spirit,  as  you  have  said,  *  I  don't  thiiA 


these  i^ould  speak  out  and  say. 

much  of  this  old  tree.  *Ti8  true  we  are  apples^  and  we  grew  here,  but  ihii 
tree,-~what  a  gnarly  specimen!  I  don^t  think  much  of  it.  The  lesg 
leaves  of  the  peach-tree  are  fax  more  elegant;  I  fancy  yonder  peaivtfee 
wears  a  more  glossy  green.  Nay,  might  I  but  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
roam  at  large,  the  very  wilderness  of  nature  would  furnish  forms  and  tinti 
surpassing  this.*  Andf  the  ruddy  che6k  might  glow  with  a  deeper  erimson 
as  with  proud  disdain  the  young  beauty  of  a  summer's  growth  exclaiii^ 
'  This  old  tree, — it's  nOt  much.'  And  the  old  tree,  that  had  borne  unflinoh- 
ingly  the  Uasts  of  fifty  winters,  as  the  gentle  breeze  stirred  her  leaTSd, 
revealing  her  loaded  treasures,  might  reply,  ^  I  hate  harm  fruit* " 
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the  home  nrKWi&e  sM  drew  it8  first  Ireath  of  spiritual  life,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten.  The  bosom  that  has  nurtored,  the  hand  that  has  led, 
the  eye  that  has  guided,  in  the  first  infantile  efforts  to  serve  God  and  enjoy 
his  fiivouTi  let  l^em  heVer  be  cast  lightly  away, 

IQNOBAKCB  AND  KSTOWLEDGE. 

I  belie?«  that  it  is  from  our  ignorance  that  our  contentions  flow ;  we 
debate  with  strife  and  with  wrath,  with  bickering  and  with  hatred ;  but  of 
tlie  thing  debated  upon  we  remain  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  Like  the 
btbourera  of  Babel,  while  we  endeavour  in  vain  to  express  our  meaning  to 
6ach  other,  thb  fabric  by  whi<^,  for  a  common  end,  we  would  have  ascended 
to  heaven  from  the  ills  of  earth,  remains  for  ever  unadvanced  and  incom« 
ptete.  Let  us  hqpe  that  knowledge  is  t^e  universal  language  which  shall 
le-vnite  us.^  As,  in  their  sublime  allegory,  the  Romans  signified  that  onlv 
throi^h  virtiue  we  arrive  at  honour,  so  let  us  believe,  that  only  through 
knowledge  can  we  arrive  at  virtue.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

^      sibEWims;.   .^ 

I  have  heard  that  a  full  wind  behind  iheihip  xfriveadretnot  so  fkst  for- 
ward as  a  side  wind,  that  seems  almost  as  much  against  her  as  with  her ; 
and  the  reason,  they  say,  is  because  a  full  wind  fills  but  some  of  her  sails, 
which  keep  it  from  the  rest,  that  they  are  empty ;  when  a  side  wind  fills 
aHher  sails,  vid  sets  her  speedily  forward.  Whichever  way  we  go  in  this 
world  our  affections  are  our  sails  ;  and  according  as  they  are  spread  and 
filledt  so  we  pass  on  swifter,  or  slower,  whither  we  are  steering.  Now,  if 
the  Lord  should  give  us  a  full  wind  and  continued  gale  of  mercies,  it  would 
fill  but  some  of  our  sails—some  of  our  affections— joy,  delight,  and  the 
Hke.  But  when  he  comes  with  a  side  wind,— a  dispensation  that  seems 
almost  as  much  against  us  as  for  us, — then  he  fills  our  saiLs,  takes  up  all 
our  affections,  making  his  works  wide  and  broad  enough  to  entertain  every 
one,— then  we  are  carried  fully  and  freely  towards  the  haven  where  we 
would  be.  Owen, 

THE  UNOHANGINO  PBIBND. 

I  see  an  infiituated  person  expecting  happiness  ^om  some  beloved  one 
whom  he  has  made  an  idoL  He  is  told  that  his  love  is  returned.  Imme- 
daatelv  he  see  all  his  dreams  of  felicity  realised ;  he  feels  his  heart  leap 
witi^jmr.  Jaeob  did  not  see  with  greater  happiness  the  approaching  end 
of  6ie  fourteeai  years  of  bondage  to  which  he  nad  submitted  fjnm  love  to 
Kachel.  Alas!  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  instability  of 
1^  dashea  hie  idol  to  pieoesy  annihilates  his  hopes,  and  fills  his  heart  with 
bitter  fpne^  A  tftmk  lo  bedew  with  ,his  tears  is,,  perhaps,  all  that  remains 
tB  hhn  of  hit  fonddream  of  happCness.  I  oall  you  to  witness,  is  not  this 
the  history  of  your  own  heart  ?  Is  not  this  what  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  ebscTving  e^rerjr  ^ay  in  the  most  brilliant  circlea  of  a  vast  metropolis^ 
and  what  is  seen  as  frequently,  under  a  more  humble  exterior,  in  the  lowly 
abode  of  the  Brtu^B,4ind  in  the  ru^o  cottage  of  the  peasant?  But,  oh« 
Jesus i  .  O  my  Saviour  i  how  different  is  the  lot  of  those  whom  thou  lovest ! 
^SiOHi.nt  viumys  the  «ain^,^Tjei^rday»  to-day*  and  fi>r  ever*  Thou  eat 
always  mi^liiy  to  bless^-^to  fill  the  hearts  ef  those  \phom  thcHi  lovest  with 
peace,  joy,  and  happiness ;  and  not  Only  art  thou  the  mighty  Gk)d,  the 
Saviour,  out  thy  love  is  salvation !  Thou  hast  ooine  to  procure  for  thy 
hebved  ones,  not  a  few  passing  moments  of  a  happiness  ever  mingled  with 
hittemess,  but  the  eternity  of  a  felicity  which  po<»r  mortab  eannot  conceive. 
The  k)ve  wherewith  thou  lovest  me  is,  like  thvself,  eternal ;  and  the  same 
love  shall  constitute  in  eternity  the  dement  qi  my  happiness.        JBonneU 
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SWANSEA  CJRCUIT. 

Our  first  Missionary  services,  on 
behalf  of  our  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  hare  just  been  held  as  fol- 
lows— 

On  Sunday,  June  8tb,  two  sermons 
were  preached  in  the  Free  Church 
meeting-house,  Bellevue^street ;  that 
in  the  morning  by  the  minister,  £.  D. 
Green,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hill,  of  York-place  Baptist  Cha- 
pel. The  day  being  very  wet,  proved 
a  considerable  drawback  to  the  num- 
oer  of  our  congregations,  yet  notwith- 
standing that,  with  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  local  pressure,  the  mate- 
rial yield  of  the  services  more  than 
equalled  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  our  friends. 

On  Tuesday  the  10th,  we  held  our 
public  meeting  in  the  above  chapel, 
when  we  were  favoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  our  old,  well-tried,  and  ge- 
nerous friend,  Capt.  B>  Davidson,  who 
occupied  the  chair.  After  singing, 
reading,  and  pra;^er,  the  chairman 
offered  a  few  practical  remarks,  bear- 
ing upon  the  moral  destitution  and 
ungodliness  of  the  town.  Then  suc- 
ceeded the  reading  of  a  report  by  the 
minister,  which  we  had  prepared  for 
the  meeting.  After  which  the  Rev. 
C.  Short,  M.A.,  Baptist  minister, 
spoke  to  the  sentiment,  *'  The  Mission 
Work,  its  Agencies  and  Means."  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  then  spoke  upon  **  the 
Encouraging  Aspects  of  the  Mission 
Work,"  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Rees  (Baptist).  Then  came  the  in- 
dispensable collection  speech,  by  Mr. 
W.  Clements  of  the  Mumbles,  who 
was  followed  bv  a  few  remarks  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Jones  (Independent), 
then  the  minister,  Mr.  W.  Thomas, 
and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  when  the  inte- 
resting and  encouraging  meeting  was 
concluded  hy  singing  and  prayer. 
-The  collections  at  these  services 
amounted  to  41.  3«.,  which  consider- 
ing the  size,  character,  and  history  of 
our  church  here,  is  certainly  an  indi- 
cation of  a  warm  missionary  soul. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  chairman  of  our  meeting,  who 
xmay  thus  be  said  to^  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  laving  of  the  first 
stone  (meeting)  of  the  **  Swansea 
Branch"  to  our  missions,  was  the 
same  person  who  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  uf  our  chapel ;  and  at  both  the 


missionary  meeting,  and  the  meeting 
for  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  cbape^ 
he  was  attended  by  members  of  his 
family,  down  to  "even  the  fourth 
generation !' 

I  am  glad  to  say,  in  conckision,  that 
our  cause  here  still  lives,  and  is  ex- 
erting a  silent  and  unpretending  force, 
sufiicient  to  provoke  an  increasing 
attention  and  respect  from  the  town. 
The  "dew**  has  begun  to  rest  upon 
our  branches,  and  we  are  now  looking 
and  longing  for  a  gracious  and  re- 
freshing shower  from  the  Lord.  Hea- 
ven speed  its  descent.         £•  D.  G. 


TAVISTOCK  CIRCUIT. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  ney 
Wesleyan  Association  Chanel,  Gunnia 
Lake,  in  the  Tavistock  Circuit,  was 
laid  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  June. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  above  day, 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Withinp^ton  delivered 
an  eloquent  sermon  in  the  Bible- 
Christian  chapel,  from  Galatians  vi. 
14.  The  preacher  dwelt  upon  tbat 
glowing  and  all-absorbing  theme 
with  delight  and  satisfaction  to  all 
who  heard  him.  At  the  close  of  tbe 
service,  we  proceeded  to  the  site  on 
which  the  chapel  is  to  be  erected, 
where  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  the  Circuit  minister,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  and  highly-re- 
apectable  audience.  The  Rev.  P. 
Thomson  then  offered  an  appropriate 
prayer,  after  which  Mr.  ilands  gave 
an  epitome  of  the  cardinal  verities 
whicn  will  be  inculcated  and  enforced 
in  the  contemplated  building.  He 
then  baptized  a  child,  and  concluded 
the  service  by  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction. 

At  five  o'clock,  a  large  company 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea,  on  the 
new  site,  which  is  considered  admi- 
rable for  situation.  The  whole  com- 
pany was  highly-pleated,  if  the  coun- 
tenance is  an  index  to  the  state  of  tbe 
mind.  Every  eye  apparently  sparkled 
with  delight,  and  every  face  seemed 
radiant  with  joy.  The  scenery  which 
was  exposed  to  our  view,  while  par- 
taking of  the  refreshiuff  beverage, 
was  magnificently  crand:  the  hills 
covered  with  trees,  clothed  with  their 
beautiful  foliage,  stood   forth  most 
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nujesticsdly,  and  did  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
admire  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
ri?er  Tamar,  which  winds  its  sinuous 
course  aloog  the  plains,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The 
son  shone  forth  in  all  his  bright- 
ness and  glory,  while  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  tempered  his  scorching 
heat. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock, 
ve  assembled  in  the  Bible-Christian 
chape],  which  was  well-filled,  and 
after  singing  and  prayer,  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Reid,  was  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  meeting.  The  chair- 
man delivered  a  |ei:se  and  appro- 
priate speech,  then  called  upon  the 
Kevs.  Thomson,  Paull,  Hands,  and 
Withiqgton,  to  address  the  meeting. 
The  speeches  were  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  all  were  of 
eplnion  that  such  a  meeting  had  not 
been  held  in  Gunnis  Lake  before. 
As  the  polity  of  our  Connexion  was 
unknown  in  this  town,  Messrs. 
Hands  and  Withington  took  occa- 
sion to  give  an  outline  of  it,  and  no 
common -sense  man  could  fail  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  despotic  constitution  of 
the  old  Conference,  and  the  liberal 
constitution  of  the  Wesley  an  Associ- 
ation. Many,  after  listening  to  fjie 
speeches  of  the  evening,  expressed 
their  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
constitution,  wished  us  success,  and 
promised  to  aid  us  in  the  under- 
takin^p.  Our  prospects  are  very 
cheermg.  At  our  September  quar- 
terly meeting  we  had  only  three 
members  in  Society  at  Gunnis  Lake, 
now  about  twenty.  Our  congreij^a- 
tions  are  large;  the  room  in  which 
we  worship  being  filled  freouently  to 
overflowing.  The  proceeds  of  the 
day  were  about  11/.  The  chapel  is 
to  accommodate  about  300. 

The  whole  circuit  is  now  in  peace, 
and  ^prosperity  reigns  in  two  of  our 
efaurches ;  ana  we  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing 'for  the  mantle  of  ovangelieal 
piety,  love»  and  zeal,  to  fall  on  all  our 
churches.  «o  that  we  niay  make  eflTec- 
tual  aggressions  on  the  strongholds  of 
vice  and  misery. 

Considering  what  has  been  done 
this  year,  in  this  circuit,  by  way  of 
cbapel  building,  we  wonder  that  so 
much  has  been  raised  forConnexional 
purposes. 

We  hope  to  require  no  grant,  and 
to  remit  a  good  sum  to  our  General 


Treasurer  for  missionary  operations. 
To  God  alone  be  all  the  praise. 

Arthur  Hands. 


WORLE  CIRCITIT. 

I  AM  disposed  to  think  that  some 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
any  intelligence  of  a  cheering  cha- 
racter from  this  Circuit  appeared  in 
our  Magazine. 

On  Lord's-day,  March  9th,  our 
Missionarv  sermons  were  preached 
in  the  following  order :— At  Worle, 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Griffith ;  and  in  the  evenii^g,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Lovewell,  of  Bath.  At  Yat- 
ton,  in  the  morning,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Lovewell;  and  in  the  evening,  by 
Mr.  Clark  of  Bristol.  At  Palmer's 
Elm,  in  the  afternoon,  by  Mr.  Clark ; 
and  in  the  evening,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Griffith.  At  Congresbury,  afternoon 
and  evening  by  Mr.  Daniels  of 
Bristol.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Daniels  are 
talented  and  useful  Local  preachers 
amongst  the  Reformers. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  10th, 
our  public  Missionary  meeting  was 
held  at  Yatton,  on  Tuesday,  at  Worle, 
and  on  Wednesday,  at  Palmer's  Elm ; 
the  attendance  at  each  place  was  very 
gratifying — considerably  larger  than 
our  iriends  expected.  Our  coUeC' 
tions  were  quite  equal,  and  in  some 
places  superior  to  past  years;  the 
Sunday-school  scholars  have  exerted 
themselves  in  a  manner  the  most 
commendable  and  pleasing,  and  were 
very  successful. 

On  Good  Friday,  March  2l8t,  we 
held  our  annual  tea-meeting  at 
Worle,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
1  rust  Fund  of  our  chapel,  and  it  is 
•with  considerable  pleasure  that  I 
have  to  say,  that  we  have  not  for 
several  years  seen  such  a  gathering 
of  our  friends  on  such  an  occasion — 
nearly  200  sat  down  to  tea.  At  the 
public  meeting  our  chapel  was  filled  ; 
the  chair  was  taken  oy  Mr.  Park, 
Wesleyan,  of  Banwell.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Griffith, 
Independent;  W.  Tutt,  Wesleyan 
Reformer ;  Evans,  and  Griffith.  The 
meeting  was  closed  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock. 

On  Wednesday,  April  2nd,  we 
held,  at  Worle,  our  Circuit  quarterly 
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tneeting — peace  and  concord  pre- 
vailed among  us-  Our  much  es- 
teemed minister  (Mr.  Griffith)  was 
cordial!]^  and  unanimously  invited 
to  remain  another  year,  the  friends 
expressed  the  pleasure  thev  had  felt 
in  their  intercourse  with  him  since 
he  had  been  amone  them -^  the  feel- 
ing was  mutual.  Mr.  Griffith  stated 
that  never  had  he  at  any  former 
period  of  his  life  been  treated  with 

rater  kindness  than  he  had  been 
every  part  of  the  Circuit,  by  both 
young  and  old;  there  was  a  hearty 
welcome  for  him  from  ail — and  of 
course  the  invitation  given  was  ac- 
cepted. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
August,  there  was  no  house  for  the 
preacher  to  reside  in,  consequently, 
ne  was  not  so  comfortable  as  the 
friends  could  desire.  Several  of  our 
most  active  females  entered  upon  the 
work  with  a  zeal  truly  commendable, 
aided  by  the  cheerful  generosity  of 
the  friends  in  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  a  house  was  fumbhed ;  and 


now  our  minister  is  living  in  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  situations  in  this 

5 lace — the  prospect  is  extensive  and 
elightful.  For  the  preacher  to  be 
in  lodgings  was  frequently  felt  to  be 
a  source  of  discomfort  to  both  him 
and  his  family,  and  the  friends  gene- 
rally thought  that  it  reflected  pre- 
judically  on  both  preacher  and  peo- 
ple, as  far  as  the  opinion  of  the 
public  was  concerned. 

Our  respected  friend,  C.  Hancock, 
Esq.,  (deceased;  of  Weston  Super- 
Mare,  who  has  most  generously 
helped  us  on  several  occasions  has, 
during  the  past  year  left  (by  will) 
dur  Missionary  cause  fifty  |K>und8. 

We  believe  that  the  spiritual  pros- 
pects of  our  Circuit  are  improving. 
We  rejoice  that  some  of  our  friends, 
who  nave  for  some  time  stood 
^oof  from  us,  are  now  uniting  with 
us  more  cordially,  and  we  trust  that 
others  are  seeking  an  interest  in  the 
Redeemer's  blood.  To  God  be  all 
the  glory. 

T.  Clboo. 


Hark!  hark!  what  mean  those  merrj,  joy- 
toned  bells  1 
Whose  music  floats  upon  the  midnight 
breese. 
And  why  the  cannon's  roar  !    Memory  tells 
Of  days  gone  by,  when  greetings,  such  as 
these, 
Fell  on  the  ear,  mingled  with  sighs  and  tears 
For  brave  hearts  bleeding  'midst  the  din 

of  war. 
But  now,  no  sighs,   no  tears,   the  glad 
sounds  mar: 


POETRY. 

ORIGINAL. 
SONNET  TO  PEACE. 

For  peace— long-banished  peace— once  oaort 


appear! 

Hail  I  heaven.born  maid.     Thee  myxiad 
voices  hail  1 
Thou  bringest  priceless   blessings  in  tby 

train  I 
Callest  the  war-worn  soldier  home  again. 

Go  fill  the  earth;  o*er  all  thy  foes  prevail. 
Then  shall  the  nations  virtuous  be  found, 
And  thou,  O  lovely  Peace,  with  glory  crowned. 


MamhetUr, 


W. 


SELECTED. 


THE  BENEFITS 
The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
No  traveller  ever  reach*d  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  world  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 
Cheer'd  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  sU*ain, 
Where  Nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread. 
With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread ; 
Admonish'd,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  fHend, 
Bent  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 
But  He  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would 

prove- 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  His  love  ; 
That  hard  by  nature,  and  of  stubborn  vrill: 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still. 
In  pity  to  the  souls  his  grace  designed 
To  rescue  firom  the  ruins  of  mankind— 
CaU'd  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years. 


OP  AFFLICTION. 
And  said,  "Go,  spend  them  in  the  rale  of 

tears.". 
O  balniy  gates  of  soul-reviving  air  I 
O  salutary  streams  that  murmur  there! 
These  flowing  from  the  fount  of  grace  abov^ 
Those  breath'd  firom  lips  of  everlasting  love. 
The  flinty  soil  indeed  their  feet  annovs ; 
Chill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joyt< 
An  envious  world  interpose  its  frown, 
To  men  delights  superior  to  its  own  ; 
And  many  a  pang  experienced  sUll  within 
Reminds  them  of  theu*  hated  innate  sin  ; 
But  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name, 
Transform'd  to  blessings,  miss  their  crad 

aim, 
And  every  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the 

breast 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest. 

Gowrn. 
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Since  the  issue  of  our  last  "  Notices,"  communications  of  great 
interest  have  arrived  from  our  brethren  in  Australia,  and  in  Jamaica. 
In  both  scenes  of  labour,  we  learn  that  the  fields  already  are  whiten- 
ing "  to  the  harvest.*'  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
brethren  in  these  distant  regions  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  openings  of  Providence,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  But 
those  openings  are  so  numerous,  that  they  cannot  be  fully  occupied 
>ithout  assistance,  both  in  instrumentality  and  pecuniary  means, 
from  the  churches  in  our  highly  favoured  Isle.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  communications  now  submitted  to  the  public  of  the  Wesleyan 
Association  will  move  the  Christian  sympathy  of  the  Body  to  supply, 
to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  both  men  and  money. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Mercer  Street,  Geelong, 
Jan.  9th,  1856. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Association  Magazine,— Dear  Sir. 

At  the  request  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Association  Churches  in 
Australia,  I  forward  to  you  a  newspaper,  containing  a  hrief  Report  of  its 
proceedings. 

Probably  by  the  next  month's  mail  you  will  receive  a  detailed  account  of 
our  meeting;  a  press  of  urgent  business  prevents  us  at  present  from  sending 
you  anything  more  than  the  newspaper  report 

You,  sir,  and  our  kind  friends  at  home,  will  be  gladdened  to  hear  that  the 
work  of  God  is  going  on  amongst  us.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  attended 
with  power,  and  souls  are  saved. 

1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  in  Christian  affection, 

Joseph  D,  Mowbbat, 

Secretary. 

The  above  communication  inclosed  the  following  account  of  the 
operations  of  our  Australian  Churches,  taken  from  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  of  Melbourne. 

"Wesley Ajf  Methodist  Association.— A  correspondent  supplies  the  follow- 
ing:—The  present  age  is  essentially  one  of  action.  In  whatever  direction  we 
look  we  see  great  things  accomplished  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  enter- 
prising individuals.  The  master  spirits  of  the  age  are  urging  their  onward 
career,  in  their  peculiar  spheres  of  action.  In  one  direction  w«  see  war  in  its 
most  gigantic  and  terrible  forms.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are  shaking  them- 
selves from  their  slumber,  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  is  commenced. 
Science  and  art  are  moving  on  in  their  glorious  course  with  rapid  and  un- 
wavering steps.  The  literary  world  teems  with  evidences  of  resplendent 
genius ;  the  press  is  wielding  a  mighty  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  masses 
of  mankind,  preparing  the  world  for  more  startling  and  nobler  changes. 
Amid  all  this,  great  efforts  are  being  made  towards  the  moral  elevation  of 
mankind.  Tlie  Church  of  Christ  seems  to  be  raising  herself  to  action  through- 
out the  world.  Resolute  measures  are  being  taken  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel,  and  great  results  ought  to  follow.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Gee- 
long  last  week,  in  which  was  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  energy  and  deter- 
miuation.  On  last  Wednesday,  January  6th,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Association  Churches  in 
Auatraluu  The  proceedings  throughout  evinced  the  deep  interest  which  the 
ABsembly  of  Repreaentatives  took  m  all  questions  affecting  the  advancement 
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of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Bittings,  the 
Rev.  J.  Townend,  of  Melbourne,  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
From  the  reix>rts  given  by  the  various  representatives,  it  appears  that  the 
Connexion  is  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  All  were 
cheered  by  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Alethoditit  AHsociation  was  being  more  widely  and  powerfully  felt.  Various 
iniportant  prospective  measures  were  adopted.  ^  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
tliat  a  Missionary  Society  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
Australian  Wchleyan  Mfthodist  Ai^sociation  Churches.  In  order  to  the 
success  of  this  movement,  instructions  were  given  to  the  Connexional  officers 
to  obtain  the  speediest  and  fullest  information  as  to  favourable  openiugs  for 
missionary  labours  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  and  stationing  of  the 
ministers  who  are  shortly  expected,  sent  out  at  the  request  of  the  churches 
in  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  by  the  parent  Connexion  in  England.  A  petition 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  in  its  collective  capacity,  to  the  LcKislative 
Council,  against  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  by  the  opening  of  public 
houses  on  that  day.  Also  one  urging  the  Legislative  Coimcil  to  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  the  ^0,0Q0/  for  the  support  of  religion,  provided  by  the  53rd 
clauite  of  the  New  Constitution.  The  Wesleyan  Association  have  always 
made  a  determined  stand  on  the  voluntary  principle  in  support  of  religion, 
believing  State  aid  in  this  direction  to  be  a  political  and  moral  wrong.  After 
much  discussion  on  many  important  subjects,  the  sittings  were  closed  by  the 
usual  devotional  exercises.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Assembly  to 
those  friends  who  had  kindly  entertained  the  representatives  during  their  stay 
in  Geelong. 

Sinoe  these  communications  arrived,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
another  letter  from  a  young  person,  once  connected  with  the 
Brougham -street  Sunday-school,  in  Sunderland,  but  now  in  Australia. 
The  modesty  of  our  correspondent  led  him  to  address  his  letter  to  the 
readers  of  the  Sunday-school  Hive,  but  the  readers  of  the  Notices, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  peruse  it  with  interest  and  profit. 

Yeltha,  Darling  Junction,  Lower  Murray,  Victoria, 
January  10, 1856. 

My  dear  Young  Readers, 

Perhaps  you  have  not  read  much  of  the  natives  of  Australia.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  give  you  some  little  account  of  them  that  I  now  write;  having  lived 
amongst  them  for  some  months,  I  have  been  able  to  gain  a  little  information 
as  to  their  manners  and  customs.  I  dare  say  there  are  none  of  my  young 
readers  who  have  not  heard  of  Australia — the  land  of  gold! — the  attraction 
of  almost  all  nations;  yet,  though  the  land  is  so  rich,  its  original  possessors 
are  iniserably  poor — not  only  poor  in  worldly  things,  but  also  in  spiritual, 
in  giving  a  description  of  this  people  I  suppose  I  must  begin  with  the 
colour  of  their  skin.  In  colour  they  vary— some  are  nearly  black,  others  are 
more  of  a^  copper  colour;  but,  indeed,  their  colour  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
hid  by  their  uncleanliness.  Their  food^  principally  consists  of  the  opossum; 
this  little  animal  has  been  of  great  service  to  tnem,  not  only  as  food*  but  also 
clothing.  It  has  a  fur  covering,  like  our  English  rabbit;  this  makes  them 
good  rugs  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter.  But  of  late  years  they  have  almost 
entirely  neglected  making  those  rugs,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
blankets  amongst  them.  There  are  other  animals  on  which  they  subsist,  such 
as  the  Kangaroo,  Wallabie  (this  animal  much  resembles  the  Kangaroo,  only  it  is 
cmaller).  Those  tribes  who  live  near  rivers  chiefly  subsist  on  fish;  thdr 
mode  of  cooking  is  of  the  rudest  description ;  they  generally  eat  their  food 
half  cooked.  They  have  maiiv  things  to  observe  as  to  what  they  eat ;  the  boys 
are  not  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  food,  which  they  are  told  will  make  them  old 
men  too  soon;  the  girls  are  allowed  more  liberty  as  regards  eating. 

They  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — the  one  they  call  the  Belyarrt 
(that  is,  the  Eagle  Hawk),  the  other  is  the  Wakoo  (the  Crow).  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  anything  from  them  as  to  why  they  divide  themselves  thus. 
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Bot  k  it  connected  with  some  tradition  of  a  tght  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Crow.    They  look  upon  the  Eagle  as  something  great;  and  if  they  have  any 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  at  all,  this  is  the  object  they  look  upon  as  such.    But 
wkateyer  idea  they  have  in  regard  of  this,  one  thing  is  certain,  they  have  no 
worship.    In  this  respect  they  are  rather  different  from  many  of  the  savages 
<tf  ether  lands,  for  we  find  among  many  of  them  some  idea  of  worship,  although 
they  may,  like  those  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  describes,  **  Change  the  glory 
of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible  man,  and 
to  birds,  and  four-footed  bea.Hts,and  creeping  things."  (Rom.  i.  23.)  in  a  people 
so  destitute  of  all  idea  of  religion  or  a  future  state,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
fiad  cruelty  and  all  kinds  of  vice,  their  laws  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
cnielty;  if  they  put  to  death  an  enemy,  they  do  it  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Tbeir  general  mode  is  to  take  the  kidney  fat  from  the  victim  while  alive ; 
this  they  take  as  a  trophv  of  victory;  sometimes  they  will  rub  their  bodies 
over  with  thia  fat;  this  the]^  think  gives  them  the  strength  of  the  nmrdered 
victim,  and  inspires  them  with  courage  to  kill  their  enemies.    Sometimes  a 
aether  will  kill  her  own  child  and  eat  it.     How  true  is  that  Scripture  which 
lath,  *^The  dark  places  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  20.) 
And  here  we  have  an  instance,  that  it  is  even  possible  for  a  mother  to  forget 
Inr  little  child.     How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  our  privileges.    Born  in  a 
Chfsstian  land,  blest  with  kind  parents  to  watch  over  us  in  the  time  of  sick- 
Bess,  and  to  point  us  to  that  Saviour  who  loveth  us  even  more  than  they  can. 
They  have  many  superstitions.    There  are  a  certain  class  of  men  in  the  world 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  say  that,  **  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion."     But  eve^-day  experience  tells  us  that,  '*lt  is  the  mother  of 
vice  and  superstition.      As  this  people  are  very  ignorant,  so  they  are  super- 
stitious.   They  believe  that  some  of  their  tribes  have  great  power  given  them. 
One  pretends  to  be  able-  to  make  it  rain  when  he  pleases.    Another  professes 
to  have  the  winds  at  his  command.     A  third  can  make  it  thunder  when  he 
pleases.    These  people  have  great  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and 
they  are  looked  upon  as  some  great  ones.  There  is  another  class  of  men  amongst 
them,  who  profess  to  he  able  to  cure  ail  diseases;  I  was  called  by  one  of  them 
to  see  him  cured  of  the  headache.     A  piece  of  cord  was  tied  to  a  lock  of  his 
hair;  his  wife  took  the  other  end,  and,  by  rubbing  it  against  her  teeth,  made 
them  bleed;  this  blood,  he  said,  came  from  his  head,  and  removed  the  pain. 
They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  using  any  kind  of  medicine,  but  think  to  cure 
all  diseases  by  charms.    But  there  is  yet  another  idea  they  have,  which  often 
leads  to  bloodshed.    They  think,  if  any  of  their  tribe  dies,  he  has  not  died 
naturally,  but  some  one  has  eitlier  been  exercising  some  mysterious  power 
over  them,  or  has  come  to  their  camp  at  night,  and  done  him  some  injury. 
After  the  death  of  a  person  they  generally  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  the  case. 
Perhaps,  a  few  days  before,  a  stranger  visited  them  ;  perhaps,  while  he  was 
there,  something  was  broken  belonging  to  the  dead  person  :  that  with  them  looks 
rather  suspicious ;  and  after  they   nave  drawn  many  such  circumstances, 
they  will,  perhaps,  fasten  the  crime  on  some  one — tney  will  determine  to 
kill  him  i  this  they  will  do  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  in  trying  to  impress  them  that,  by  nature,  we  all  die,  they  persist  that 
itisditferent  with  them.    They  tell  a  white  man,  if  he  were  a  black  man,  he 
yioM  not  be  so  stupid  about  it.    They  live  in  constant  dread  of  what  they  call 
Warragel  Waimbia  (that  is,  the  Wild  Black  Man);  they  say  he  prowls  about 
the  bush  to  do  them  harm — they  have  good  reasons  for  this  fear,  for  often  blacks 
from  other  tribes  lurk  about;— and  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  do  them 
harm,    in  talking  to  them  atsoutthis,  they  tell  of  many  who  have  died  in  this 
way;  and  so,  because  a  few  have  been  so  killed,  they  conclude  that  all  who 
die,  die  from  the  same  cause.     They  have  a  great  respect  for  their  dead, 
though  they  may  have  been  very  bad  during  iit'e ;  yet,  when  they  are  dead, 
they  always  speak  well  of  them.     They  never  like  to  hear  the  names  of  their 
dead  mentioned:  even  the  names  of  their  children,  whose  ^>arents  are  dead,  are 
changed — they   give   those  children  the  name  of  Wanbingie.      They   have 
ditterent  modes  of  disposing  of  their  dead.     Jn  some  pans  of  the  country, 
they  set  them  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground,  and  make  fires  round  them 
to  drj'  them.     They  sometimes  put  them  up  in  trees.     Others  keep  them  in 
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their  camps,  and  many  are  tbe  tears  that  are  shed  orer  them.  Bat  the  bla<^ 
on  the  Rtver  Murray  bury  their  dead;  over  their  graves  they  put  ami-mi--tfast 
IS,  a  few  boughs  or  pieces  of  bark  joined  together.  The^  generally  bury  their 
dead  on  a  sand  hill — I  suppose  because  ot  its  being  easier  for  them  to  dig  iC 
with  such  instruments  as  they  have.  There  are  other  things  which  woold  ht 
interesting  to  my  young  readers,  but  I  must  hasten  to  a  close,  promising,  that 
the  next  time  I  write,  1  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  people.  But  befiore 
I  conclude  1  must  give  some  account  of  the  little  children. 

There  are  many  children  who  are  being  brought  up  in  the  same  way  ai      j 
their  parents — without  a  knowledge  of  God,  ignorant  of  the  good  news  tf 
salvation.    Sometimes  the  mothers  are  very  kind  to  their  children,  but  their 
kindness  consists  in  letting  them  have  their  own  way.    I  have  heard  them  ase 
very  naughty  wordft,  without  being  reproved  by  their  parents.     I  know  some 
of  my  young  readers  think  it  good  to  have  one's  own  wav,  but  remember  whit 
the  wise  man  saith,  '*  A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame.'' 
My  dear  young  readers,  never  think  it  hard  because  your  mother  corrects  yoo.     J 
If  you  were  left  to  yourselves,  with  a  wicked  heart,  and  at  a  time  when  habits     j 
are  forming,  which  will  afterwards  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  you,  you  woold     j 
grow  up  '*  Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  thingi;      i 
disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding;  covenant  breakers,  without 
natural  affection;  implacable,  unmerciful."  (iS^m.  i.  30,  31.)    If  you  wish  to 
avoid  this  catalogue  of  evil,  be  obedient  to  your  parents,  be  altogether  guided 
by  their  instructions,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  you,  and  make  you  useful  in  your 
day  and  generation.    If  these  little  children  had  good  parents  they  wouU 
grow  up  different,  but  so  long  as  they  are  without  the  Gospel  they  will  be  had, 
but  get  them  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation  and  what  a  change  will  be  seen.      ^ 
O  ves,  the  Gospel  alone  is  able  to  change  the  savap^,  and  place  him  Uk  dial 
high  position  to  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  man  to  nse. 

Hoping  that  you  will  think  on  these  things,  I  must,  for  the  present,  bid  yoa 
farewell.  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

John  Bulmsb.      , 
I 

The  following  letter,  which  will  be  read  with  interest,  details  the 
labours  of  Brother  Bradney  since  his  arrival  in  Geelong.  \ 

To  the  EnrroB,  Dear  Sir, —  | 

My  last  communication  related  chiefly  to  my  voyage  across  the  broad       j 
waters ;  this  shall  bear  upon  my  movements  on  land.    The  following  consists 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  my  Journal.  ^ 

After  we  landed  at  Melbourne,  we  spent  a  few  days  with  our  Christian 
friends  there  before  we  repaired  to  Geelong.  The  kindness  of  the  people 
exceeded  all  praise.  Upon  reaching  Geelong,  we  met  with  a  very  hearty 
reception  from  the  few  people  connected  with  our  beloved  Association,  most 
of  whom  came  to  the  wharf  to  meet  us.  We  found  our  people  worshiping  in 
a  small  brick  Chapel,  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Geelong.  The 
services  of  the  first  Sabbath  went  off  very  sweetly.  On  the  following 
Tuesday  a  public  tea-meeting  was  held,  when  myself  and  Mrs.  Bradney 
received  a  public  welcome :  the  meeting  was  large,  enthusiastic,  and  to  my 
mind,  very  encouraging. 

This  auspicious  commencement  has  been  followed  with  cheering  success. 
Our  number  in  Church  fellowship  has  steadily  increased.  Upon  our  arrival 
we  counted  about  nine  members;  at  the  Christmas  quarter  1855,  we  numbered 
40;  and  this  has  taken  place  while  Geelong  and  its  neighbourhood  has  been 
constantly  diminishing  in  the  number  of  its  population.  The  diminution  is  at 
least  one-third  on  the  last  year,  and  1  fear  the  end  is  not  yet.  'J  he  erection 
of  a  new  Chapel  at  Geelong  is  a  fact  of  which  you  have  already  been  appris- 
ed ;  the  movement  was  evidently  a  proper  one,  for  God  has  smiled  upon  it. 
A  Day  and  Sunday-school  have  been  started  in  our  new  Chapel,  both  ot  wbich 
are  doing  well. 

At  several  of  our  official  meetings,  conversations  have  been  held  respectiog 
the  importance  of  Missioning  the  various  diggings  ;  at  length  arrangements 
were  made,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  thtt 
important  work.     1  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  my  labours  on  the  diggings. 
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FirMt  Trip  to  the  Diggingt. 

Tuesday,  December  11,  1855.  I  set  out  on  foot  for  Ballarat,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Lukies,  a  pious  member  of  our  Church;  the  morning  was  fine,  and 
my  heart  was  warm  with  the  love  of  souls.  Having  provided  myself  with  a 
hinidle  of  tracts,  I  commenced  at  the  outset  of  the  journey  to  distribute  them. 
Not  one  refused  a  tract  during  the  whole  journey  ;  may  they  prove  a  bless* 
bg.  From  the  summit  of  Bell  Post  Hill,  three  miles  from  Geelong,  we  had 
a  fine  and  gratifying  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Before  us  was  the 
expansive  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Geelong,  confessedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  As  we  faced  the  bay»  a  little  to  our  right  lay  the  fine  and  famous 
town  of  Geelong;  on  the  left,  at  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles,  stands  a 
range  of  towering  mountains,  called  in  the  native  language,  the  Yew  Yangs. 
Abmit  six  miles  from  Geelong,  we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  declivity, 
from  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale,  watered  by 
the  Barwou  River,  having  a  tolerably  populated  township.  Having  made  our 
way  through  two  or  three  miles  of  bush,  we  came  upon  an  open  plain  of  many 
mOes  extent  in  all  directions:  here  and  there  a  settler's  homestead  could  be 
leen,  but  they  are  far  from  being  numerous.  Having  jouruied  about  eleven 
miles,  we  halted  for  refreshment.  After  the  repast  the  journey  was  resumed 
with  but  little  variation  of  scenery  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  fell  in  with  a 
young  man  whose  conscience  was  very  uneasy  in  consequence  of  dissipated 
practices  he  had  indulged  in.  I  earnestly  recommended  for  his  adoption, 
teetotalism  and  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  think  the  advice,  good,  I  hope  he  has 
followed  it.  Decision  of  character  is  very  needful  in  this  colony,  vice  is  ram- 
psnt,  and  without  firm  decision  on  the  side  of  virtue,  young  men,  especially, 
will  be  sure  to  go  wrong.  We  had  walked  about  twenty-three  miles;  the 
shades  of  night  began  to  fall ;  some  half  dozen  drays  turned  off  the  track 
leading  to  the  gold  fields  into  a  woody  place  to  camp  for  the  night.  With 
this  party  I  readily  found  accommodation  for  the  night.  The  drays  formed  a 
circle,  a  fire  was  made  in  the  middle,  supper  was  prepared,  and  we  sat  down  to 
the  repast  in  true  gipsy  style.  ^  During  supper  a  free  and  lively  conversation 
was  indulged  in.  ^  i)upper  being  ended,  I  ventured  to  propose  devotion.  No 
objection  being  raised,  I  proceeded  to  give  out  and  sing  the  hymn  commen- 
cing, "  How  sad  our  state  by  nature  is  " — this  was  followed  by  reading  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  with  a  brief  exposition  and  prayer.  1  then  retired  to  my 
bed,  which  consisted  of  a  blanket  spread  upon  the  ground  under  a  dray,  and 
a  second  for  a  covering :  I  might  have  done  very  well  with  this  accommoda- 
tion, but  in  the  night  the  rain  fell  heavily,  which  occasioned  great  inconve- 
nience, 1  got  very  wet  and  was  without  a  remedy. 

Wednesday  12th.  Very  early  1  got  out,  the  rain  still  falling;  made  some 
tea  at  the  fire  of  a  neighbouring  camp.  At  nine  o'clock  a.m.  made  for  the 
road,  and  fell  in  with  a  public  conveyance  ;  was  allowed  to  get  up,  but  before 
starting  the  fare  was  demanded,  20s.  for  28  miles. 

The  driving  was  reckless,  and  the  danger  great,  owing  to  the  fearfully  bad 
state  of  the  road.  Our  way  being  through  the  bush,  it  required  constant 
watchfulness  to  prevent  our  heads  coming  in  contact  with  the  boughs  of  trees, 
but  through  mercy,  after  a  severe  shaking,  I  safely  reached  the  hospitable 
home  of  my  friend  GiHingham's,  at  Buningory. 

Buningory  is  a  thinly  populated  township,  beautifully  situated,  and  noted 
as  the  capita]  of  one  of  the  native  tribes.  A  small  remnant  of  the  Bun- 
ingory tribe  is  still  living,  and  have  their  recognised  king.  A  short  time  ago 
his  majesty,  and  a  number  of  his  subjects,  visited  their  capital,  on  which 
occasion  the  king  grumbled  very  much  at  the  doings  of  the  white  fellowft, 
and  declared  all  the  land  and  gold  were  his.  In  the  evening  paid  my  first 
visit  to  the  gold  fields.  The  numerous  holes  intersecting  the  land,  that  have 
been  dug  in  search  of  the  precious  metal,  the  digging  operations  still  going 
on,  and  the  thousands  of  canvas  habitations,  in  which  the  diggers  and  their 
families  dwell,  make  up  an  extraordinary  scene  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
iuit  as  the  shades  of  night  came  on,  I  reached  the  store  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Moore,  by  whose  kindness  I  secured  accommodation  for  the  night,  in  a  small 
fent,  and  being  much  fatigued,  slept  soundly. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  week  in  traversing  the  diggings  in  search  of  our 
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people*  and  preparing  for  Sabbath  services.  Tliis  afforded  me  opportunitief 
for  personal  observation,  vrbich  induced  me  to  form  the  opinion  that  a 
digger's  life  is  rough  in  the  extreme,  and  with  regard  to  serious  things  there 
exists  a  fearful  amount  of  indifference  amongst  the  digging  population. 

Sunday  16.  According  to  previous  arrangement,  1  preached  in  the  open 
air  at  Ballarat  in  the  forenoon ;  the  weather  being  remarkably  hot,  our  con- 

5 relation  was  but  small,  but  very  serious.  Hard  by,  two  diggers  were  worJLinff 
nnng  the  whole  of  the  service.  Sunday  trading  is  carried  on  to  a  fearhu 
extent  on  the  diggings.  After  the  morning  service,  set  off*  for  Magpie  Gidly, 
about  four  miles,  with  the  intention  of  preaching  in  the  afternoon  and  eveuiug 
in  that  localitv.  When  about  half'way  a  tempest  came  on.  I'he  startling 
glare  of  vivid  lightning,  the  loud  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain,  which  were  literally  poured  from  the  clouds,  far  surpassed 
anything  of  the  sort  1  had  ever  before  witnessed,  at  least  upon  land ;  being 
at  some  distance  from  any  shelter,  I  was  soon  drenched. 

This  weather  continued  with  but  little  intermission  till  nearly  midnight, 
eff*ectuallv  setting  aside  our  afternoon  and  evening  services.  The  night  was 
terrific,  dense  darkness  prevailed,  except  when  relieved  by  the  lightninc 
flashes ;  and  at  the  intervals,  between  the  peals  of  thunder,  could  be  heai9 
distressing  cries  from  the  people,  many  of  whom  had  to  desert  their  tents,  to 
escape  being  drowned  by  the  heavy  rush  of  water  along  the  creeks  aii4 
gullies.    To  render  them  help  was  impossible,  except  by  way  of  grayer. 

Monday  17.  The  morning  was  fine,  took  a  survey  of  Magpie  and  other 
Gullies.  The  amount  of  damages  is  incalculable.  Large  portions  of  the 
goods  in  many  of  the  stores  entirely  ruined.  Many  tents  flooded.  Some 
almost  wholly  washed  away,  and  all  they  contained.  Saw  one  poor  maa 
lying  dead  beside  a  creek,  who  was  drowned,  it  is  said,  while  makmg  efibrts 
to  save  his  family.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  prepared  to  exchange 
worlds  when  death  arrested  him. 

God  certainly  is  holding  a  controversy  with  the  digging  population  of  this 
colony.  O  that  the  people  may  act  wisely  and  ^ield.  Notice  was  given  that 
I  should  deliver  a  temperance  lecture  in  the  Conference  chapel,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  near  Ballarat;  but  the  heavy  rains  returned  and  prevented  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  week,  I  returned  to  Geeloug  without  having  effected  much. 

Trip  to  SleiglUz  Digging*, 

^teiglitz  is  a  newly-discovered  gold  field,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Geeloug :  for  some  time  people  have  been  rushing  there  from  various  quarters, 
and  some  of  our  own  friends  amongst  the  number.  One  day  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  I  walked  over,  and  remained  two  days.  During  my  stay,  was  enabled 
to  make  arrangements  for  our  people  to  have  open-air  services  on  Sabbaths. 

One  evening,  while  there,  1  preached  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  following 
evening  took  part  in  a  temperance  meeting  on  the  same  spot :  both  uieeiiegs 
were  of  a  highly  encouraging  character.  We  think  a  chapel  on  these  diggiugs 
desirable  and  necessary,  but  its  erection  must  be  deferred  at  present. 

Returned  to  Geeloug  in  a  spring  cart,  but  unfortunately  had  a  jibbing  horse 
and  a  drunken  driver,  which  put  our  lives  in  jeopardy.  We  had  several 
narrow  escapes.    Praise  God  we  did  escape  uninjured. 

Second  Trip  to  Ballarat  and  Steiglitz, 

On  Thursday,  January  3l8t,  1856, 1  set  ofl'on  my  second  journey  to  Ballarat 
Took  coach  at  Geelong  at  6  a.m.  Reached  Buningory  about  mid-day.  The 
morning  was  fine,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  beautiful ;  the  cultivated  por- 
tions presented  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  ruads  are  still  bad,  wliich  renders 
coach  travelling  very  dangerous.  In  the  atternoon,  walked  over  to  Ballarat, 
seven  miles  Irom  Buningory;  and  in  the  evening,  attended  a  temperance 
lecture,  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Bakery  Hill,  Ballarat.  The  audience  was 
smalL  Subject  of  the  lecture,  '*  The  properties  of  intoxicating  drinkj»,*'and 
was  illustrated  by  scientific  experiments.  I  heartily  wish  that  ail  deluded 
consumers  of  intoxicating  drinks  could  have  heard  that  lecture. 

Sunday,  Feb.  3rd.  At  ten  o'clock  am.  I  preached  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
Chalk-hill  diggings,  two  miles  from  Buningory.    Suffered  a  little  interruption 
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from  an  intoxicated  man,  a  poor  backslider,  but  tbe  rest  of  the  audience  were 
attentive,  and  appeared  to  be  devout.  After  the  morning  service,  w^ked  over 
to  Bakery  Hill,  Ballarat,  seven  miles,  and  preached  to  an  encouraging  con- 
gregation in  the  Temperance  Hall.  Met  a  few  friends  after  preaching, 
appointed  a  leader,  and  arranged  for  further  services.  I  then  rode  to  the 
Dew  Rush,  near  Bun  in  gory,  and  preached  to  a  large  congregation  in  the  open 
air. 

Monday,  Feb.  4th.  Spent  a  portion  of  to-day  very  profitably  at  brother 
Biddle*8,  on  Buningory  Mount.  The  summit  of  this  mount  rises  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  is  gradual.  Timber  is  very  abundant, 
many  beautiful  shrubs  interspersed ;  in  our  explorations  saw  many  evidences 
of  volcanic  eruptions.  We  entered  one  deep  •  and  expansive  hollow,  sloping 
like  the  inside  of  a  bason,  which  is  called  the  Crater,  which  contains  many 
laige  cinder-like  substances.  The  ramble  on  the  mount  was  highly  gratifying. 
After  tea,  at  brother  Biddle*s,  we  went  through  the  interesting  business  of 
forming  a  Church,  and  duly  appointing  officers,  and  attended  to  other  matters 
■eeessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  Divine  service,  at  Buningory,  regularly  on 
Sabbath  days. 

Toesday  5th.  Secured  a  place  at  Buningory  for  preaching  on  Sabbaths. 
Took  dray  to  Merideth,  twenty  miles  from  Buninp^ory,  towards  Geelong. 
Reached  Merideth  in  the  evening.  Put  up  for  the  night  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
and  waa  very  much  disturbed  by  certain  gentlemen,  who  indulged  in  large 
potations  of  brandy.  What  a  pit^  that  men  should  **  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths  that  steals  away  their  brains." 

Wednesday  6.  Started  early  to  walk  from  Merideth  to  Steiglitz,  twelve 
miles.  The  morning  was  misty,  but  the  weather  became  nleasant  and  warm 
as  the  daT  advanced.  After  walking  about  five  miles,  took  breakfast  in  a  tent, 
afterwarcla  proceeded  on  my  journey ;  reached  Steiglitz  in  good  time.  Was 
kmdly  entertained  by  Read  and  Co's  Crushing  Company.  Found  trade  dull  at 
Steiglitz,  but  few  of  the  holes  yet  yielding  gold,  the  storekeepers  doing  badly. 
Oar  people  hold  religious  services  in  the  open  air  on  Sabbaths,  but  are  una* 
nuBously  of  opinion  that  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  present  would  be  pre- 
mature. 

Thursday  7.  Returned  to  Geelong.  Found  the  family  well,  for  which  I  was 
grateful  to  our  gracious  heavenly  Preserver.  Missionary  labour  is  much  re- 
quired in  the  gold  fields.  "  The  harvest  trul]^  is  plenteous  but  the  labourers 
are  few."    May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  forth  labourers. 

After  my  second  visit  to  Ballarat,  arrangements  were  made  for  me  to  pay  a 
third  visit,  to  extend  over  four  Sabbaths.  I  am  now  fulfilling  that  engage- 
ment, some  account  of  which  will  be  furnished  in  my  next. 

Ballarat,  Feb.  29lfh  1856.  Mark  W.  Bradnbt. 

The  following  interesting  communication  has  been  sent  by  the 
Rev.  A.  HjamS}  in  relation  to  the  ; — 

JAMAICA  MISSION. 

To  the  Editor, — Dear  Sir, 

Tour  very  ezcet.ent  and  interesting  Magazine  has  always  several  notices  of 
the  progress  of  God's  work  in  the  several  Circuits  of  the  Association  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  whilst  very  little  appears  concerning  Jamaica.  The  fault 
is  partly  my  own,  and  partly  that  of  either  your  Counexional  officers  or  your 
several  home  ministers.  For  my  part  1  have  been  remiss  in  forwarding  to 
yoQ  at  sundry  times  statements  of  things  among  us,  which  in  the  absence  of 
more  interesting  matter  might  not  have  been  uninteresting  to  your  readers 
and  especially  to  those  who  by  their  contributions  and  advocacy  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  Jamaica  Mission.  The  fault  is  also  partly  that  of  your  officers  or 
ministers,  for  had  a  missionary  already  been  sent  to  Jamaica  to  assist  us  in 
oor  labours,  according  to  the  repeated  urgent  solicitations  of  our  churcb 
officers,  I  should  have  enjoyed  more  time  tor  mental  culture  and  Magazine 
correspondence. 
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On  ibis  occasion  I  snatch  a  few  moments  to  jot  down  a  few  particulars. 
IVithin  the  last  seven  or  eight  weeks  interesting  services  of  a  diversified 
nature,  have  been  held  in  our  several  Circuits.  On  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  commenced  the  sittings  of  our  Annual  Assembly,  which  lasted  over 
four  days,  in  the  discussion  and  transaction  of  several  important  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  Mission.  Among  the  many  interesting  steps 
taken  b^  the  Assembly,  not  the  least,  was  the  admission,  on  probation, 
into  our  itinerancy,  of  Brother  Elisha  Penrose,  once  a  Local  preacher  in  your 
Tavistock  Circuit.  During  the  previous  year,  Brother  Penrose  had  laboured 
very  acceptably,  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired  Local  preacher,  in  our  Clarendon 
Circuit.  His  examination  occupied  the  Assembly  two  days,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  received  and  again  appointed  to  labour  in  Cla- 
rendon. Another  pleasing  fact  was  the  numerical  augmentation  of  the  Mission. 
We  have  now  more  than  nine  hundred  members  in  the  Jamaica  mission,  \vith 
the  prospect  of  extending  our  borders.  Our  great  drawback  is  the  want  of  funds 
and  of  missionaries.  We  have  among  us  some  who  could  be  usefully  employed, 
but  the  complaint  everywhere,'  is  of  the  want  of  means. 

On  Sabbath,  the  17th  February,  three  missionary  sermons  were  preached  in 
our  new  Ebenezer  Chapel  in  this  city.  In  the  morning  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant ;  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Gardner,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society;  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  Warrand  Carlisle,  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Mission.  On  the  following  Wednesday  evening  we  held  the  Missionary 
meeting,  when  the  chapel,  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  persons,  and  tbe 
yard,  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  cnair  was  taken  by  our  esteemed 
fellow-townsman,  John  Samuel  Brown,'  Esq.  Very  eloquent  and  effective 
speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  Penrose,  [Carlisle,  Ward  (of  Canada), 
Johnson  (Editor  of  the  •Watchman,*  a  naper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  voluntaryism,  and  conductea  with  a  great  amount  of  talent  and 
spirit),  and  Haves,  and  W.  W.  Anderson,  Esq.,  solicitor.  The  collections  ex* 
ceeded  those  of  the  previous  year. 

On  Friday,  the  21st  of  March,  another  Missionary  ndeeting  was  held  in  tbe 
Providence  Chapel,  Botanic  Gardens,'  when  G.  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  who  in  a  speech  full  of  feeling  and  interest  opened  the  proceed- 
ings. The  subject  of  missions  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ennis  and 
Austin,  Local  preachers  of  our  body,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  who  for  about 
an  hour  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting  in  a  speech  of  excellence  and 
instruction. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th  of  March;  an  interesting  tea-meeting  was 
held  in  this  city.  The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  tbe 
Woolmer's  Free-school,*and  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  tea. 
The  tables  were  largely  furnished — ample  justice  was  done  to  tbe  provisions, 
and  there  prevailed  the  greatest  harmony  and  cordiality  of  feeling.  During 
the  proceedings  tbe  meeting  was  enlivened  with  several  pieces  of  music 
About  25/.  was  realised  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tickets  sold,  which  has  gone 
to  assist  in  liouidating  the  remaining  debt  on  our  new^  Ebenezer  Chapel. 

By  this,  ana  other  particulars  which  could  be  supplied  did  time  permit,  you 
will  observe  that  in  the  midst  of  many  things  to  discourage  we  are  not  without 
signs  of  prosperity*  We  want  now  your  missionary  to  come  and  help  us  with 
his  piety,  zeal,  and  talent,  in  the  good  and  glorious  work  of  winning  souls  to 
tiie  Redeemer.  We  are  daily  waiting  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  if 
bis  heart  be  as  ours,  if  for  Jesus  and  the  salvation  of  souls  it  pine,  then  let  bim 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

Our  friends  in  Jamaica  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  coming  "Amalgamation" 
between  the  Association  and  the  Reformers.  May  the  Divine  blessing  attend 
the  union,  and  may  its  good  effects  be  seen  in  years  to  come  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire  Connexion. 

Wishing  you  many  years  of  usefulness  in  your  arduous  and  varied  laboun, 
«nd  a  continued  extension  of  the  circulation  of  your  periodicals, 

I  am,  my  dear  air,  yours  truly, 

Abraham  Htami. 
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THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  AGE. 
No.  V.     How  ITS  Function  should  be  Exeecised. 

We  have  suggested  in  former  Papers  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  the  Pulpit,  should  evince  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  power  of  the  truth — should  exhibit  the  truth  in  all  its 
spirituality,  and  in  all  its  fulness;  we  have  shown  that  he  should 
adapt  his  Pulpit  efforts  to  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry,  and  evince 
a  spirit  of  deep  solemnity  in  the  communication  of  the  Lord's  message 
to  the  people.  We  must  now  return  to  the  subject,  and  offer,  though 
not  without  diffidence,  some  further  suggestions.  We  would  suggest 
thatj  in  order  efficiently  to  exercise  the  function  of  the  Pulpit— 

5.  The  whole  mind  and  heart  of  the  minister  shoidd  he  absorbed  in  the 
great  truths  which  he  has  to  proclaim.  Whenever  he  appears  before 
the  people  it  should  be  manifest  that  the  subject  absorbs  both  his 
tboaghts  and  his  feelings — that  both  heart  and  head  are  consecrated 
on  this  altar.  He  will  thus,  more  palpably  take  hold  of  the  great 
truths  he  has  to  handle,  and  impress  them  with  more  signal  effect  on 
the  people.  Thought,  by  concentration,  will  redouble  it  force ;  the 
intellect  of  the  preacher  will  emit  a  stronger  light  on  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  and  the  intense  excitement  of  his  heart  will  infuse  into 
his  appeals  more  of  the  essence  of  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher  will 
thus  be  inspired  to  bolder  and  to  higher  strokes  of  eloquence,  and  to 
loftier  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  When  a  minister  is 
entirely  absorbed  in  his  subject,  he  acquires  clearer  conceptions  of  the 
truths  which  it  is  his  object  to  communicate,  and  is  enabled  to  present 
them  in  more  perspicuous  statement.  Now  perspicuity  is  a  principal 
charm  in  living  address,  to  which  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  to 
written  discourse,  where  the  reader  may  often,  by  the  trouble  of  re- 
perusal,  catch  the  sense  of  the  more  obscure  passages.  But,  without 
clearness  of  conception  and  ample  command  of  language,  perspicuity 
is  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  only  what  we  clearly  conceive  that  we 
can  clearly  express,  and  we  shall  never  acquire  clear  views  on  difficult 
matters  without  we  are  wholly  absorbed  in  our  subject.  Perspicuity^ 
however,  is  not  the  only  quality  of  living  address,  which  largely  depends 
on  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions,  force  of  style  and  even  propriety 
of  manner  will,  upon  inquiry,  be  found  very  greatly  to  hinge  on  this. 
It  is  impossible  forcibly  to  express  that,  of  which,  we  have  no  distinct 
conception,  and  it  is  folly  to  expect  propriety  of  manner  in  a  speaker 
vho  is  constantly  floundering  among  half-formed  sentences — the  fit 
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symbols  of  more  Ill-defined  thoughts.  Does  the  reader  inquire — ^What 
is  the  most  likely  means  of  promoting  clearness  and  force  of  style, 
combined  with  propriety  of  manner?  We  answer,  unhesitatingly, 
the  absorption  of  the  preacher's  heart  and  soul  in  the  consideration  of 
the  great  truths  which  he  is  announcing  to  the  people.  This  habit  in 
the  study  and  in  the  pulpit  will  greatly  contribute  to  all  the  most  che- 
rished qualities  of  an  efficient  public  speaker.  In  proportion  as  an 
individual  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  mental  and  moral  associations 
which  his  theme  is  adapted  to  CToke,  will  he  succeed  in  the  free  and 
intelligent  illustration  of  the  more  difficult  topics  of  discourse.  Not  only 
will  the  various  sources  of  illustration  be  more  accessible  to  him,  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  deeply  interests  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  his  illustrations  wUl,  for  the  same  reason,  acquire  a  more  apposite 
and  striking  character.  And  well-selected  illustrations  contribute 
amazingly  to  that  perspicuity  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  all  Pulpit  effi>rts.  We  say,  well-jelected  illustrations,  for  we  are  aware 
that  illustrations  are  oilen  ill-selected.  In  such  cases,  they  are  worse 
than  useless.  They  may  be  brilliant  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  without 
appositeness  to  the  matter  in  hand,  they  serve  only  to  realise  the  poet's 
image ; — like  quicksilver  they  shine^  but>  like  quicksilver,  they  always 
slip  away.  They,  to  borrow  an  expressive  illusion  from  Coleridge, 
are  deficient  in  those  qualities  by  which  ideas  become  fastened  to  ^*  the 
hooks  and  eyes"  of  the  memory.  This  is  the  main  secret,  we  believe, 
why  some  sermons  of  great  brilliancy  are  so  ill-remembered,  and  hs- 
tened  to,  with  so  little  interest. 

We  have  mentioned  perspicuity  as  one  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  absorption  of  the  entire  soul  of  the  preacher  in  his  subject ;  we 
come  now  to  name  another  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  his  success, 
and  it  is,  that  he  will  thus,  in  diction  and  manner  more  closely  follow 
Nature.  If  he  soar,  it  will  not  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke ;  if  he  argue, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  pass  off  sound  for  sense ;  if  he  declaim,  his 
declamation  will  not  be  a  mere  stirring  up  of  the  dust  to  no  purpose, 
except  that  of  inducing  temporary  disorder  in  the  visual  organ  of  the 
spectator,  or  of  reminding  him  of  certain  volcanoes  in  the  East,  which, 
in  their  most  active  state,  send  forth  streams  of  mud  instead  of  fire. 
No.  He  will  manfully  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a  case — he  will 
claim  for  his  arguments  no  more  weight  than  justly  attaches  to  them— 
will  never  overlay  his  thoughts  with  ornament,  but  keeping  the  imagi- 
nation  subordinate  to  the  understanding,  and  obedient  to  its  dictates, 
his  discourse  will  unfold — 

"No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile, 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
^Twill  stand  like  the  cerulean  arch,  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity." 

In  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  his  chief  care  will  be  that 
the  incident  or  the  figure  be  well  adapted,  in  each  instance,  to 
bring  the  particular  thought  to  be  impressed,  clearly  befcure  the 
mind  of  his  hearers.  Nor  will  he  be  at  all  fastidious  as  to  the  source 
whence  it  is  drawn.  Finney  tells  of  an  individual,  who,  had  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  homely  illustrations  from  the  fear  of  degrading  the 
Pulpit.    His  morbid  critic  seems  to  have  studied  in  the  French  school 
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of  Taste,  where  orators  are  so  fastidious  as  to  decline  similes  taken 
firom  humble  things.  This  highly  refined  genius  would  have  been 
nnghlilj  shocked  to  find  the  most  eloquent  Englishman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (Lord  Chatham,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  too) 
borrowing  an  illustration  from  his  crutch.  Now,  the  preacher  who  is 
wider  the  influence  of  the  habit  just  mentioned,  will  act  on  entirely 
different  principles.  He  will  have  no  sympathy  with  a  fastidiousness 
thtt  shrinks  from  calling  things  by  their  proper  names,  and  will  no 
more  hesitate  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Chatham's  crutch,  than 
from  Encke's  comet :  from  Warren's  blacking,  than  from  Sir  W.  Her- 
achel's  large  Reflector.  Whatever  in  the  form  of  Imagery  is  adapted 
to  bring  t£e  subject  most  palpably  to  bear  on  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  people,  will  be  sure  to  command  his  preference. 

There  is  another  qualification  for  the  successful  exercise  of  the 
fimction  of  the  Pulpit,  that  we  must  specify,  and  it  is — 

6.  The  manifestation  of  Spiritual  energy  in  the  ministration  of  the 
TVttM.  Energy  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Age.  Our  Canals — our  Factories — our  Railways — our  Docks — 
our  Commerce— our  Wealth— our  Fleets  on  every  sea — our  Eastern 
dominion  exercised  by  a  Merchant  Company  over  150  millions  of 
Asiatics— our  forty  Colonies,  the  outposts  of  an  empire,  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  are  so  many  monuments  of  the  stupendous 
energy  of  the  British  people.  This  quality  is  as  necessary  to  other 
races  as  to  ours.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  it.  It  is,  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  indispensable  to  success.  You  cannot  establish  an  Insur- 
ance office — ^you  cannot  organise  a  Mercantile  association — ^you  cannot 
dispose  of  a  cargo  of  Guano — you  cannot  successfully  manage  the 
simplest  aifair  of  business,  in  this  busy  age  of  fierce  competition  with- 
out a  frdr  share  of  Energy.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  used  to  say  that 
nothing  short  of  this  would  make  a  two  legged  animal  a  Man.  Now, 
if  in  every  other  department,  energy  be  requisite  to  success,  it  is 
peculiarly  so  in  the  Pulpit.  A  man  may  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  use 
of  words — he  may  have  great  mastery  in  the  domain  of  thought- 
he  may  be  well  versed  in  the  emplojrment  of  tropes  and  figures  of 
speech  —  he  may  be  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Theological  Controversy,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  a  thousand  other 
matters,  but  these  attainments,  however  valuable  (and  we  do  not 
lightly  estimate  them)  will  all  prove  unavailing  to  constitute  him  an 
efficient  minister  of  the  Gospel,  without  he  be  largely  endowed  with 
the  quality  just  referred  to.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  Conference 
body  once  said,  that  Energy  was  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  Me- 
thodist  preacher.  None  will  question  the  justness  of  this  sentiment. 
We  indeed,  would  generalise  the  statement,  and  unhesitatingly  aflirm 
that  without  spiritual  Energy,  no  combination  of  qualities,  however 
excellent,  will  make  a  man  an  efficient  minister  in  any  denomination 
whatever.  This  quality  is  equally  necessary  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Independents — ^the  Baptists— the  Presbyterians — the  Episcopalians — 
the  various  Methodistic  communities,  and  in  all  the  other  denomina- 
tions of  Protestant  Christendom. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  con- 
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found  mere  mechanical  eflPort — without  thought — ^without  feeling — 
and  without  spiritual  influence,  with  that  energy,  the  need  of  which, 
we  have  so  strongly  affirmed.  When  we  say  that  energy  is  the  great 
requisite  of  the  Pulpit,  we  mean  moral  force,  not  mere  noise.  There 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  noise  without  the  least  energy  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  just  as  there  may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  without 
much  noise.  We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  noise  except  when  it  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  that  moral  energy  without  which  it  is  ut- 
terly useless.  Our  readers  will  remember  an  anecdote  of  an  American 
professor  and  one  of  his  students,  which  exactly  illustrates  our  view. 
The  young  student  had  on  a  certain  day,  been  the  preacher,  and  the 
professor  had  been  one  of  his  hearers.  The  time  came  for  criticising 
the  student's  performance,  when  the  professor  kindly  told  him  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  labouring  under  a  serious  misapprehension  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sermon.  "  The  student  had  thought,"  said  the  professor, 
"that  it  was  the  thunder  that  killed  people,  but  it  was  not  so.  It  was  the 
lightning,  not  the  noise,  that  had  all  the  power."  And  surely  if  ever 
public  speaker  might  be  expected  to  lighten  on  his  subject,  and  to  infuse 
into  it  more  than  mortal  energy,  the  Christian  minister  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  A  man  speaking  for  souls  and  for  God,  might  be 
expected  to  send  forth,  with  every  utterance,  streams  of  living  fire 
that  should  cause  a  moral  conflagration  to  ensue,  wherever  his  words 
might  penetrate.  But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  be- 
tween the  imperious  force  of  a  mind  inflamed  with  spiritual  influence 
and  the  mere  mechanical  power  which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 
A  superior  vocal  organ  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  mechanical  energy, 
and  its  function  finishes  with  a  certain  impression  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise, on  the  tympanum  of  the  ear^  but  in  order  to  spiritual  energy,  it 
is  required  that  the  mind  and  heart  be  largely  charged  with  the  moral 
galvanism  of  thought  and  of  feeling.  As  for  moral  effect,  it  must  be 
sought  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearer.  This  kind  of  energy  is  so 
important,  that  it  has  often  been  found  to  compensate  for  very  serious 
defects  both  in  manner  and  in  speech.  The  vocal  defects  of  the  emi- 
nent Joseph  Benson  are  well  known.  But  yet  he,  with  a  voice  resemb- 
ling that  of  a  hyaena  almost  as  much  as  a  man's,  became  through  the 
combined  force  of  a  mind  enlightened  by  Divine  truth  and  a  heart 
baptized  with  Divine  unction,  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  that 
Methodism  ever  produced,  while  Robert  Hall,  with  a  voice  of  small 
compass,  having  also  somewhat  of  huskiness  about  it,  failed  not,  by 
the  force  of  his  intellect  and  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  both  sancti- 
fied by  the  grace  of  life,  to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  ever  produced  either  by  this  country  or  any  other.  But 
in  both  these  great  men,  especially  Benson,  the  moral  element  pre- 
vailed more  than  the  intellectual.  And  much  as  we  admire  intellec- 
tual energy,  we  believe  it  to  be  wholly  unavailing  for  spiritual  ob- 
jects, without  that  emotive  power  which  flows  from  a  regenerate  heart. 
The  longer  we  live,  the  more  are  we  persuaded  that  shreds  of  thought 
twisted  together  without  any  fibres  of  sympathy,  are  useless ; — 

"  As  the  empty  wind 

Whistling  thro'  withered  leaves  and  autumn  mist." 
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The  success  of  men  of  moderate  abilities  but  of  warm  hearts,  may- 
be regarded  as  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  ministers 
of  large  intellectual  resources  combined  with  great  warmth  of  feeling. 
The  well  known  couplet  of  Goethe  is  quite  as  much  distinguished  by 
its  Philosophy  as  by  its  Poetry: — 

"  That  which  issues  from  the  heart  alone, 
Will  bend  the  hearts  of  others  to  our  own." 

The  law  which  regulates  these  matters  is  as  clearly  manifest  as  any 
that  prevails  throughout  the  entire  economy  of  things.  A  speaker 
who  uses  the  voice  only,  makes  his  impression  on  the  ear  alone : 
he  that  uses  voice  and  intellect  too,  makes  his  impression  on  the  ear 
and  the  mind  both ;  but  he  that  uses  well  all  his  powers,— of  voice, 
intellect,  and  heart, — makes  his  impression  not  only  on  the  ear  and 
the  mind,  but  also  on  the  heart.  The  formula  may  be  expressed 
thus ; — ^Lips  act  on  Ears,  Heads  on  Minds,  and  Hearts  on  Hearts : 
and  the  voice  is  mainly  valuable  as  it  supplies  a  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  action  on  the  mental  and  moral  susceptibilities  of  the 
people. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Fuller  has  a  fine  observation  on  this  point. 
Speaking  of  the  faithful  minister,  he  quaintly  observes  that,  "  having 
brought  his  sermon  into  his  head,  he  labours  to  bring  it  into  his  heart 
before  he  preaches  it  to  the  people.  Surely  that  preaching  which 
comes  from  the  soul  most  works  on  the  soul.  Some  have  questioned 
ventriloquy,  whether  it  can  be  lawfully  done  or  not.  Might  I  coin 
the  word  cordiloquy,  when  men  draw  the  doctrines  out  of  their  hearts, 
sure  all  would  count  this  lawful  and  commendable.  His  similes  and 
illustrations  are  always  lawful  and  never  contemptible.*' 

This  deep  heart-earnestness  which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  the 
Pulpit,  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  function 
in  other  departments.  Man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  more  affected  by 
the  manifestation  of  deep  sympathy  than  by  even  powerful  argumen- 
tation. Not  that  we  would  divorce  the  one  from  the  other ;  we 
would  gladly  see  them  inseparably  combined.  But  the  best  way  of 
finding  access  to  the  hearts  of  outcasts  is  the  cultivation  of  those  deep, 
heartfelt  sympathies  which  will  lead  us  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  ; 
nnd  next  to  that  in  importance,  is  the  minister's  going  out  into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges,  to  compel  men  to  come  into  the  Supper  of  the 
King.  The  Church's  Mission  is  to  the  lower  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  The  Message  of  the  Lord  has  quite  as  gra- 
cious an  aspect  towards  them  as  towards  any  other  members  of  the 
Community.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  facts  related  in  connec- 
tion with  the  personal  mission  of  the  Saviour,  that  by  Him — "  the 
poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them." 

AN  ESSAY  ON   THE  PRIMARY  AND   SECONDARY 
ADVANTAGES   OF   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesley/an  Methodist  Association  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, — ^If  you  should  think  the  accompanying  Essay  suitable 
for  your  pages,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prefix    a  few  words  of 
explanation. 
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A  short  time  ago  the  managers  of  our  Sunday-schools  offered 
prizes  to  the  scholars  for  the  best  essays, — not  to  exceed  twenty  pages : 
on  "  The  Primary  and  Secondary  advantages  of  Sunday  schools." 
It  occurred  to  the  writer  that,  as  we  were  to  have  the  scholar's  views  on 
this  subject,  it  might  be  well  that  they  should  know  what  were  a 
teacher's  thoughts.    Hence  the  following  Essay. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Darlington,  June,  1856.  Yours  truly,  B.  Y. 

"  Our  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ"    Paul. 

In  an  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  Sunday-schools,  which  is  to 
be  confined  to  twenty  pages  of  letter  paper,  we  must  not  attempt  to 
give  any  extended  account  of  their  origin  and  history.  Our  limits 
will  only  allow  us  to  remark,  that  Sunday-schools  are  peculiarly 
British,  and  little  known  in  any  other  Country  except  the  United 
States, — that  they  were  onginated  by  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  a 
Churchman,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  by 
gathering  a  few  Cottagers'  children  together  into  a  hired  room,  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  employing  a  few  hired  teachers  to  instruct  them, — that 
the  practice  was  thought  advantageous,  and  gradually  spread, — that 
when  these  schools  became  numerous  and  important  enough  to  be 
noticed  by  Prelates  and  Dignitaries,  many  opposed  them, — that  they 
grew  in  favour  with  the  public,  so  that  in  1818  nearly  one  in  twenty- 
four  and  a  half  of  the  population  attended  them, — that  in  1833  tUs 
proportion  had  increased  to  one  in  nine  and  a  quarter, — that  prejudice 
and  opposition  continued  to  decline, — that  their  advantages  became 
more  obvious,  and  they  gained  favour  with  all  classes  of  religionists, 
and  were  adopted  by  all, — and  that  now,  so  universal  are  they  that 
nearly  one  in  seven  and  a  half  of  the  whole  population  attend  them. 

In  endeavouring  to  point  out  their  primary  and  secondary 
advantages,  we  were  wishful  to  know  if  the  distinctive  objects  of  our 
own  school  were  set  forth  in  any  of  the  official  or  recognised 
documents,  so  that  we  might,  on  authority,  classify  these  advantages ; 
but  these  we  failed  to  find.  In  the  absence  therefore  of  state- 
ments, as  to  the  particular  advantages  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
school  to  promote,  and  taking  it  as  a  type,  in  its  management  and 
purposes  of  the  rest,  we  shall  make  use  of  our  own  observation,  and 
draw  our  inferences  from  what  we  see. 

We  enter  the  school  and  find,  that  each  scholar  is  required  to 
kneel  in  prayer  on  his  entering.  The  teachers  and  officers  likewise 
at  the  commencement  seek  a  blessing  on  what  is  to  follow.  But  as 
we  proceed,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the  objects  are  devotion,  and 
religious  intruction.  In  publicly  opening  the  school  a  hymn  is  sung 
in -which  all  are  invited  to  join.  A  prayer  is  then  offered.  And  now 
the  classes  settle  down,  each  to  its  own  pursuit.  They  begin  to  read,— 
and  what  do  they  read  ?  It  is  the  Bible  that  is  distributed  to  each, 
who  are  able  to  read  it.  And  the  teacher's  explanation — mark  of 
attention ! — or  pointed  appeal,  have  all  a  religious  character.  Other 
books  are  also  read,  but  having  the  same  tendency.  When  they 
entertain  it  is  to  instruct,  and  when  they  please,  it  is  to  profit  by  the 
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same  truths.  When  emulation  is  awakened,  care  is  also  taken, 
that  the  endeavours  of  the  scholars  are  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  objects  in  a  religious  sense.  So  that  before  we  come  to 
the  concluding  hymn  and  prayer  and  benediction  of  the  day,  it  is 
plain  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Sunday-school  is  to  give 
religious  instruction,  and  to  promote  religion  amongst  the  young. 

This  is  no  doubt  much  more  their  object  now  than  when  they  were 
first  opened.  When  education  for  the  labouring  classes  was  more 
expensive,  and  less  general,  and  not  so  good  as  it  now  is,  they  were 
regarded  as  auxiliary  to  the  schoolmaster.  But  modern  educational 
Boards  and  Societies — ^governmental  and  voluntary — ^having  made 
education  better  and  cheaper,  they  are  no  longer  necessary  in  that 
capacity.  But  being  superseded  so  far  as  they  were  merely 
edacational,  they  have  assumed  the  higher  and  more  important 
function  of  instructors  in  religion. 

It  may  not  therefore,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  Sunday-school  is  to  teach  the  most  important  truths,  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  and  to  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  them. 

The  means  are  well  adapted  to  accomplish  this  object  Here  is 
not  the  formal  address  or  sermon,  intended  for  all,  and  often  therefore, 
not  applied  by  any.  Here  is  not  the  doctrine  merely  sketched,  and 
the  duty  merely  indicated,  and  rebuke  diluted  from  particular  to 
general.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  necessary  in  a  public  teacher 
addressing  a  promiscuous  assembly,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  so 
as  an  over-anxiety  to  meet  an  erroneous  idea  of  what  is  proper  may 
have  induced.  But  if  the  Sunday-school  teacher  is  intelligent,  and 
religious,  and  apt,  he  will  teach  and  admonish  in  such  manner,  and 
with  such  particularity,  and  by  means  best  fitted  to  the  age  and 
circumstances  of  his  charge,  and  in  language  in  which  all  truths — the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest — ^may  be  told,  at  once  familiar  and 
dignified.  If  preaching  the  Gospel  may  be  compared  to  sowing 
religious  truth  broad- cast,  teaching  in  classes  may  be  said  to  be 
planting  it  in  individual  minds.  The  one  is  more  diffusive,  whilst 
the  other  is  often  more  effective. 

But  the  advantage  is  still  more  evident,  in  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  the  teacher  has  taken  in  hand  to  instruct. 
The  memory  ever  holds  with  a  firmer  grasp,  that  which  has  been 
early  learned.  The  young  are  most  susceptible  of  impression.  Their 
heart  is  still  plastic.  Adverse  habits  are  not  yet  contracted,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  change.  Injurious  connexions  are  not  yet  formed 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  shake  off.  It  is  easier  to  restrain,  than  to 
restore  from  an  evil  course.  The  ground  is  comparatively  unoccupied 
in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  And  consequently,  the  endeavour  is 
inore  easy,  and  generally  more  successful  and  lasting.  "The  first 
liquor  seasons  the  vessel  for  a  long  time  after." 

We  all  know  the  reluctance  in  the  aged  to  any  change,  even 
though  it  may  be  for  the  better.  We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  it 
psychologically,  but  the  fact  will  not  be  doubted.  A  hint  that  things 
*re  capable  of  improvement  annoys  them ;  the  assertion  that  they 
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ought  to  be  improved  vexes ;  the  claim  for  actually  setting  about 
improvement,  infuriates.  They  would  rather  suffer  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  of  the  encysted  tumour  for  years  than  submit  to  an 
operation.  They  would  rather  endure  the  inconvenience  of  their  old 
dwelling  and  its  foetid  atmosphere,  than  remove  out  of  it  into  the 
next  street.  They  would  rather  prefer  remaining  what  they  are,  than 
be  at  the  trouble  of  becoming  better.  The  case  of  those  who  have  grown 
into  such  immobility  and  irreligion  is  almost  hopeless.  It  becomes 
equally  diflScult  for  men  to  unlearn  as  to  learn,  if  even  the  disposition 
could  be  induced. 

But  when  the  full  religious  advantage  for  which  the  teacher  hopes 
and  aims  is  secured  with  the  young,  then  his  habits  will  confirm  his 
principles,  and  rivet  his  safety.  And  an  instrument  is  also  obtained 
by  which  the  same  good  may  be  promoted  amongst  others  indefinitely. 
**  Give  a  great  idea  to  an  old  man,  and  he  carries  it  to  his  grave ; 
give  it  to  a  young  man,  and  he  carries  it  to  his  life." 

Religious  education  applies  not  less  to  the  heart  than  to  the  mind, 
using  the  term  to  represent  the  emotions  and  feelings.  It  is  not 
instruction  in  religious  truths  merely,  but  a  training  to  reli^ous 
practice.  Not  teaching  Christianity  historically,  but  inducing  its 
application  to  life,  as  a  restorative  of  our  fallen  nature; 

There  is  nothing  by  which  we  are  ordinarily  so  much  governed  in 
our  conduct  as  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain.  This  applies  to  all, 
but  perhaps  more  particularly  to  the  adolescent^  who  are  impulsive  and 
little  heedful  of  consequences.  Therefore  the  right  training  and 
exercise  of  this  sense  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  gratification 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation  is  one  source  of  pleasure.  And  many  think 
that  one  of  the  readiest  ways  of  obtaining  it,  is  to  put  stimulants  into 
the  stomach;  but  such  pleasures  are  the  lowest, — merely  animal: 
and  those  who  have  no  other  are  brutish.  Then  there  is  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  mere  enjoyment  of  health  and  exercise  of  the  limbs. 
This  is  the  pleasure  of  the  lamb  in  the  pasture,  and  the  lark  in  the 
skies,  and  the  huntsman  in  the  fields,  and  is  more  innocent  and  less 
degrading  than  the  former.  But  a  much  higher  pleasure  is  the 
pleasure  of  thought ;  when  a  good  or  great  thought  is  conceived  in 
the  mind,  the  whole  frame  is  thrilled  with  delight.  These  pleasures 
of  the  mind  are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  mere  sensation,  as  mind 
is  superior  to  matter.  Higher  still  are  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
right  development  and  exercise  of  the  benevolent  and  devout  affections. 
He  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is 
the  happiest  of  men,  but  is  happy  in  the  highest  kind  of  moral  enjoy- 
ment. Now  pleasure  we  must  all  have,  and  it  is  not  the  teacher's 
object  to  make  it  less,  but  to  lead  the  young  up  to  its  highest  sources. 
To  fall  anything  short  of  this,  is  to  fail  of  his  ultimate  aim.  To 
cultivate  the  minds,  and  to  promote  moral  tastes,  and  habits,  would  be 
no  mean  success.  It  would  be  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  swamps 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  to  raise  them  "  above  the  low  level  of 
the  inglorious  throng,"  and  lead  them  to  an  elevation  where  the 
prospect  is  wider,  the  air  clearer,  and  the  pleasures  purer ;  but  it 
would  still  be  the  earth, — a  limited  advantage.     The  distance  between 
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that  elevation  and  the  stars,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
nearer  heaven  would  not  be  perceptibly  diminished.  They  would 
still  shine  immeasurably  beyond.  And  in  that  relation  does  the  pious 
teacher  regard  any  or  all  mere  secular  learning  to  religion.  The  one 
may  be  the  best  earthly  good,  but  the  other  is  the  best  heavenly. 
And  when  attained,  then  the  amount  of  advantage  passes  at  once 
beyond  his  comprehension.  In  all  after  life,  religion  becomes  his 
scholar's  omnipresent  guide^  and  his  ever  surrounding  safeguard,  and 
he  knows  that  when  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish 
away,  it  shall  never  fail. 

Not  unfrequently  this  complete  success  is  ultimate,  when  there  are 
few  signs  of  its  being  immediate.  It  is  first  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  tastes  have  been  induced,  principles  implanted,  and  a  life 
awakened  that  may  not  have  been  allowed  to  manifest  itself,  owing  to 
a  shy  dislike  to  appear  of  another  class  \o  his  plucky  and  reckless 
comrades.  Yet  these  purer  feelings  were  concealed  in  the  heart,  and 
indulged  in  secret,  and  they  were  in  reality  his  life,  while  his  apparent 
unconcern  was  only  an  hypocrisy.  But  perhaps  for  want  of  courage  to 
avow  them,  they,  by-and-bye,  like  shut  up  vegetation,  faded  away,  and 
he  then  became  what  he  had  only  seemed  to  be.  Though  what  is 
good  and  true  is  often  only  suppressed,  and  re-appears,  when  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  destroyed.  And  as  every  tribe,  or  nation,  which 
has  invaded  our  land,  has  lefl  its  traces  behind,  in  our  customs  and 
language, — in  mounds  or  monuments, — ^in  buildings  or  fortifications  5 
so  if  the  beneficent  influences  of  education  and  religion  have  once 
possessed  the  heart,  their  effects  may  not  be  entirely  obliterated,  though 
an  invading  host  of  rough  and  barbarous  passions  should  subsequently 
sweep  across  it.  There  may  still  remain  the  dear  memento,  the 
sacred  reminiscence,  the  mind's  approval,  and  sweet  remembrance 
of  bygone  happier  days.  And  there  may  still  linger  some  feelings 
enduring  merely  the  temporary  subjection,  but  yet  resolutely  loyal, 
awaiting  only  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  dynasty  of  the  past. 
And  the  day  does  not  unfrequently  arrive,  when  the  happy,  and  the 
good,  and  true,  that  have  been  dispossessed,  return  to  possess  the  heart 
amidst  shoutings  and  rejoicing. 

Though  the  instances  of  eventual  success  are  frequent  enough  to 
keep  the  teacher  from  despondency,  when  he  does  not  see  the 
immediate  result  of  his  labours,  yet  his  zeal  has  not  always  to  be 
sustained  by  faith  and  hope.  In  many  cases  he  reaps  even  whilst  he 
is  sowing.  The  scholar's  present  improvement,  and  attachment, 
and  decision,  not  only  lighten  his  labour  but  render  it  a  pleasure. 
And  when  the  time  comes  that  the  relationship  that  has  subsisted 
between  them  must  end,  it  is  with  mutual  reluctance  and  regret, 
though  with  sincere  gratitude  on  the  one  part,  and  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  on  the  other.  And  as  the  youth  enters  the  world  to 
contend  with  its  allurements  and  difficulties,  his  teacher  and  friend 
may  take  leave  of  him  as  the  good  old  Vicar  of  Wakefield  parted  with 
his  son.  "  Go  my  boy  !  *  *  *  *  still  keep  a  good  heart,  and 
farewell." — "  As  he  was  possessed  of  integrity  and  honour,  I  was 
under  no  apprehensions  from  throwing  him  naked  into  the  amphi- 
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theatre  of  life ;  for  I  knew  he  would  act  a  good  part,  whether 
vanquished  or  victorious." 

But  there  are  very  many  important,  though  secondary  advantages 
derived  from  Sunday-schools,  even  when  the  primary  one  is  not 
obtained.  We  may  name  some,  but  cannot  dwell  on  any.  There  is 
a  sanative  influence  proceeding  from  them,  as  from  the  hem  of  the 
Saviour's  garment,  that  all  connected  vnth  them  feel.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  vice  droops,  and  virtue  springs.  Where  the 
truth  floats  spiritually  about,  like  the  deep  friendly  sound  of  a  bell 
undulating  through  the  air.  There,  friendships  are  formed,  emulations 
awakened,  and  dispositions  cultivated,  all  of  a  salutary  tendency,  that 
would  probably  have  existed  in  other  circumstances,  and  with  vastly 
other  results.  There  is  admixture  of  ranks  with  mutual  benefit.  The 
library  fosters  a  taste  for  books  and  reading.  In  the  infant  class  the 
first  footsteps  are  guided  in  the  way.  There,  the  teacher,  whose 
ostensible  object  is  to  instruct  others,  is  himself  stimulated  to  self- 
culture,  and  becomes  better  by  endeavouring  to  make  others  so.  By 
communicating  his  thoughts  they  become  more  clearly  defined  in  his 
own  mind.     And  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  corrective  to  alL 

Even  in  the  case — and  there  are  too  many  such — ^where  a  youth's 
subsequent  conduct  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  has  passed 
through  the  school  without  the  least  benefit,  and  without  its  leaving 
on  his  character,  any  traces  of  his  ever  having  been  there ;  even  in 
such  a  case,  we  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  it  has  utterly  failed. 
He  has  seen  that  there  is  a  higher  walk  than  the  one  he  has  chosen. 
It  must  be  to  him  as  if  he  had  ascended  the  neighbouring  hill,  and 
looked  into  the  distance  beyond,  although  he  may  have  come  down 
again  to  live  in  the  valley.  Or  as  if  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  where 
religion  was  exemplified,  and  where  conduct  was  regulated  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  the  tone  of  temper  and  feeling  was  genial  and 
kind ;  so  that  though  his  own  character  is  not  made  better  as  yet,  he 
better  understands  his  position.  He  sees  that  there  are  heights  above 
attainable,  though  not  yet  attained.  That  if  he  is  living  a  sordid, 
selfish,  sensual  life,  it  is  not  the  life  man  should  live.  That  whilst  he 
is  meanly  eying  askance,  and  thinking  askew,  and  acting  awry,  and 
like  the  crab  going  this  way  and  that,  or  back  again  without  seeming 
to  turn  round,  and  his  whole  life  looking  to  himself  and  to  others  like 
a  tortuous  wriggle,  without  any  progress,  there  are  those  around  him, 
and  in  his  own  station,  who  are  living  simple,  manly,  and  noble  lives, 
with  an  object  and  accomplishing  it.  And  he  may  feel  that  being 
destitute  of  what  he  might  possess,  is  a  constant  allurement,  and  also 
a  standing  rebuke  that  may  not  always  be  inefiectual. 

The  training  that  girls,  and  those  who  remain  till  they  are  no 
longer  such,  receive  in  these  schools  is  not  one  of  the  least 
advantages,  though  it  may  be  one  that  encomiasts  have  noticed  least. 
The  example  of  success,  the  trophy  of  conquest,  displayed  in  reports, 
or  pointed  to  by  the  public  advocate,  is  almost  always  a  boy,  remarkable 
now  for  the  excellence  to  which  he  has  attained,  or  the  badness  from 
which  he  has  been  recovered.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  benefits 
derived  are  more  certainly,  and  more  directly  transmitted  to  the  next 
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generation^  by  the  other  sex.  Our  earliest  lessons  are  the  .most 
important.  Our  first  impressions  are  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
enduring.  And  these  earliest  impressions  and  lessons  are  received 
from  the  mother.  That  young  and  tender  being,  so  plastic  that  it 
can  be  moulded  into  almost  anything,  is  first  consigned  to  the  hands 
of  woman. 

For  a  great  while  children  learn  only  through  the  instinct  of 
imitation.  They  begin  their  life,  not  with  acts  grounded  in  reason 
and  judgment,  but  by  simple  imitation,  and  thus  the  foundations  of 
their  characters  are  laid.  The  child  looks,  and  listens,  and  catches, 
and  imbibes  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  house,  and  what  it  thus  learns 
it  afterwards  makes  use  of,  to  form  its  judgment,  its  tastes,  and  its 
pursuits. .  It  is  the  stock  of  sentiments  with  which  it  enters  the 
world,  and  commences  eternity.  Is  it  not  then  of  great  importance 
that  the  first  teachers  should  themselves  be  well  taught  ?  That  the 
first  impulses,  the  first  sentiments,  the  first  bias,  should  be  given  by 
intelligent,  and  kind,  and  well  trained,  and  sanctified  natures  ?  There 
is  no  influence  so  powerful  as  home  influence.  There  is  no  school  in 
which  so  much  is  learned.  And  unquestionably  the  female  of  the 
house  has  the  greatest  power  to  make  or  mar  our  home.  It  is  her 
peculiar  sphere.  She  is  there  the  tutelary  divinity.  If  she  should  be 
undisciplined,  ungentle,  and  irreligious,  how  difficult,  and  almost 
impossible  by  any  other  teaching  to  counteract  such  an  example.  She 
may  not  reason  so  well  as  her  lord,  nor  command  with  so  much 
authority,  but  in  her  own  way  she  is  more  efficient  amongst  her  children 
for  good  or  for  ill.  She  is  pre-eminently  the  possessor  of  influence. 
And  we  have  all  seen,  that  when  reason  has  failed  to  convince,  and 
argument  has  failed  to  determine,  and  authority  has  failed  to  com- 
mand, that  influence  has  succeeded  to  sway  and  to  subdue.  Let  then 
the  fountain  of  influence  be  made  genial  and  pure.  To  secure 
success  enlist  woman's  purest  aflectiohs.  Her  heart  is  most  capable 
of  loving,  and  to  it  God  himself  deigns  to  allude  when  he  would 
illustrate  his  own  love.  If  it  is  true  that  our  moral  progress  does  not 
keep  pace  with  our  intellectual,  may  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  a  more  perfect  training  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  young,  and  who  are  by  nature  the  first  educators  ? 

If  it  is  highly  desirable  to  live  under  a  wise  and  just  government, 
and  in  a  land  where  its  Institutions  are  good  and  eflective  ;  is  it  not  a 
still  greater  blessing  to  live  where  the  atmosphere  is  genial  and  salubri- 
ous? Such  is  educated  woman's  presence  in  her  own  sphere.  There 
is  no  shorter  or  surer  way  of  making  the  next  generation  what  it 
should  be,  than  by  wisely  training  the  females  of  the  present.  More 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  silent,  vigilant,  and  perpetual  agency  of 
such  a  generation  of  niothers,  than  in  the  more  public  and  occasional 
efforts  of  any  other  kind. 

Every  teacher  has  felt  when  a  scholar  has  come  under  his  care,  from 
a  home  where  there  is  no  wholesome  discipline,  and  no  religious  or 
moral  training,  how  next  to  hopeless  it  is  to  counteract  in  a  few  Ifours 
on  the  Sunday,  the  wrong  bias  of  all  the  week.  He  endeavours 
however  to  check  the  downward  tendency ;  for  he  know9  that  what  he 
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does,  IS  probably  the  only  thing  that  is  done.  It  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  ineffectual,  yet  it  is  all.  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  overtake  the  ignorance 
and  demoralization  of  our  ever-increasing  population,  that  there  are 
yet  many  homes  where  there  is  no  mental  superiority  in  the  parents 
to  command  the  respect  of  their  children,  and  where  no  moral 
influence  is  felt,  and  the  final  appeal  is  always  to  physical  strength. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  deplorable,  to  see  the  young  grow 
up  in  such  a  state,  or  the  aged  grow  old  in  it,  for  as  their  strength 
declines,  they  become  the  greater  victims.  But  perhaps  no  existing 
means,  except  town  missions  are  80  well  adapted  to  reach  such  house- 
holds. Should  one  or  two  of  the  family  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Sunday-school  teacher,  they  are  then  put  in  communication  with  a 
restoring  agency  that  may  lead  to  bringing  them  under  the  notice  of 
the  minister  and  others,  and  being  no  longer  left  to  their  isolated 
wretchedness,  the  second  generation  will  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  present. 

But  how  different  when  children  enter  the  school  from  families 
where  home  education  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  The  work 
becomes  easier  then,  not  being  to  counteract,  but  to  supplement  the 
influence  of  home.  And  with  these  combined  benefits,  how  much 
better  are  they  prepared  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  minister's 
instructions.  A  congregation  of  such  would  tend  even  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  ministry.  And  thus  success  produces  success,  as 
money  produces  money. 

We  all  know  how  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  conscience  or  under- 
standing are,  from  the  pulpit,  when  there  has  been  no  previous 
instruction.  Only  let  the  spiritual  perceptions  remain  undeveloped, 
and  unexercised,  and  like  the  other  faculties  they  will  become  com- 
paratively useless.  You  may  then  make  the  most  attractive  offers,  or 
the  most  pointed  appeals,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
capacity  to  perceive  and  the  ability  to  appreciate,  have  been  lost 
together.  We  have  seen  this  in  our  attempts  to  assist  the  aged  to 
take  a  proper  view  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  revealed  truth, 
and  even  when  the  near  prospect  of  death  hath  assisted  in  arousing  a 
concern  to  know, — a  concern  which  nothing  short  of  this  could  have 
awakened.  But  need  we  wonder  at  it  ?  Is  it  not  naturally  so  in 
everything  as  well  as  in  religion  ?  Call  into  your  house  a  totally 
uneducated  person,  and  read  to  him  some  paragraph  of  exquisite  com- 
position, or  some  thrilling  piece  of  poetry.  Can  anything  be  more 
rational  than  that  he  should  admire  it? — Yet  he  does  not.  He  only 
stares  and  wonders.  And  why  ?  Because  his  capacities  and  tastes 
have  not  been  developed  and  exercised.  Never  having  been  used, 
they  are  dormant,  if  not  dead. 

It  may  be  by  a  laborious,  but  we  hope  a  steady  progress,  furthered 
by  varied  means,  in  which  Sunday-schools  are  taking  no  insignifieant 
part,  that  a  generation  of  Parents  will  at  length  arrive,  both  religious 
and  intelligent,  who  will  instruct  and  train  their  children,  with  an 
affection  and  authority,  which  no  other  person  can  feel  or  exercise ; 
and  then  the  time  will  have  come,  when  *'  they  shall  teach  no  more 
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every  man  his  neighbour,  saying,  Know  the  Lord,"  For  teaching  and 
training  will  then  go  together,  and  be  no  longer  done  by  proxy.  The 
child  will  be  safe  in  the  bands  of  those  to  whom  God  has  committed  it. 
And  this  being  accomplished,  the  means  that  were  good  in  inferior 
times,  will  be  superseded  in  better.  It  may  be  said  therefore,  and 
without  a  paradox,  that  the  object  of  Sunday-schools  is  to  render 
Sunday-schools  unnecessary. 

We  would  not  commit  the  error  of  some  over  zealous  advocates, 
who  first  enumerate  all  the  signs  of  the  moral  and  educational  pro- 
gress we  have  made  during  the  last  half  century,  and  then  attribute  it 
mostly  to  the  successful  working  of  their  own  favourite  Institution. 
But  yet  most  persons  will  allow  Sunday-schools  to  claim  some  part  of 
the  merit  of  the  change  that  has  been  effected.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  our  Fathers,  when  the  several  merits  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  were  carefully  weighed,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  if 
the  people  were  kept  in  ignorance  they  would  be  quite  as  useful  and 
perhaps  more  harmless ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  unnecessary,  if 
not  a  folly  for  them  to  be  wise.  Their  labour  was  unskilled,  and 
their  pleasures  of  the  grossest  sort.  The  Poet's  description  even 
when  applied  to  them,  was  severely  true  : — 

"  Unknown  to  them,  "when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy." 

But  the  influence  of  the  age  no  longer  induces  our  Bards  to  sing, 
"  A  Httle  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."    A  little  is  considered  better 
than  none,  and  much  better  than  little.     And  the  contempt,  with 
which  the  conceit  is  regarded,  which  a  little  sometimes  occasions,  is 
not  less  now  than  then.     Education  is  no  longer  considered  as  the 
privilege  of  the  rich,   but  also  as  a  necessity  for  the  poor.     The 
sensusd    having   become   less  gross,   the  dull  more  enquiring,   the 
superficial  less  superficial,  and  the  thinking  more  numerous,  they  are 
now  no  longer  looked   upon  as  mere  labourers,    and  treated  like 
Samson  when  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  his  locks  shorn, — some- 
times made  to  grind  in  the  prison-house,  and  sometimes  brought  out 
to  make  sport  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines.     The  state  of  society  is 
now  changed  and  still  changing.      Samson's  locks  begin  to  grow,  and 
danger  is  apprehended  from  his  increasing  strength.     The  question  is 
asked  by  all  parties,  what  must  we  do  with  him  ?     The  general  voice 
is, — care  must  be  taken  that  his  physical,  or  political  strength  does 
not  outgrow  his  strength  of  mind.     When  there  is  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  without  a  giant  mind,  it  will  be  continually  used  capriciously, 
and  mischievously,  because  ignorantly.    Put  out  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  there  will  always  be  some  one  to  lead  them,  to  the  pillars  of  the 
Btate,  and  plunge  themselves  and  others  in  general  ruin.     There  is 
now  more  hope  placed  in  the  education  of  the  people  than  in  the 
activity  of  the  police,  or  in  the  unsullied  ermine  of  our  judges,  or  in 
acts  of  Parliament. 

If  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  speak  of  the  community  fn  the  concrete, 
hy  the  epithet  John  Bull,  may  we  not  say  that  he  is  not  living  the 
swaggering,  vain,  dissipated  life  he  used  to  live.     He  has  aroused 
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himself  and  brusHed  away  some  of  the  nuisances  he  had  allowed  to 
accumulate  about  him.  He  washes  himself,  and  dresses  better. 
He  is  soberer,  and  reads  and  thinks  more.  He  looks  more  strictly 
after  his  children,  and  sends  them  to  school.  Like  a  prospering  man, 
he  begins  to  be  half  ashamed  of  what  he  was,  and  sometimes  laughs 
at  it,  he  has  become  ambitious,  and  talks  of  his  prospects,  and  of  what 
he  will  be  one  daj,  he  says,  he  will  be  a  great  man  after  another  reform 
or  two  ;  and  half  suspects  that  he  is  one  already.  Now  surely  not  a 
little  of  this  acknowledged  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the 
23,514  Sunday-schools  in  the  land,  and  their  318,135  teachers,  with 
their  2,407,642  scholars.  Let  their  cool  friends,  or  their  enemies,  if 
they  have  any,  estimate  the  good  in  each  case,  at  the  smallest 
appreciable  amount,  yet  multiply  it  by  2,400,000,  and  it  at  once 
becomes  important. 

And  in  the  Philanthropist's  hope  of  the  future,  those  schools  are 
not  counted  as  nothing.  Great  results  are  anticipated  from  them. 
Let  the  teachers  then  steadily  continue  their  gratuitous  but  not 
unimportant  labours ;  always  keeping  in  view  religious  instruction, 
and  religious  impression,  as  their  primary  object.  Even  the  secondary 
advantages  are  the  highest  aimed  at  by  many  imposing  and  extensively 
patronized  Institutions,  which  distinguish  our  country.  And  let  all 
earnest  labourers  assuredly  believe,  that  as  the  stream  of  society  runs 
on,  it  will  leave  behind  its  original  characteristics,  its  narrowness,  its 
brawling,  and  its  turbidness ;  and  will  not  only  flow  deeper  and  wider, 
but  also  clearer ;  and  after  all  its  cataracts,  and  checks,  and  windings, 
it  will  at  last,  in  tranquillity  and  brightness,  reflect  perfectly  the 
glories  of  the  over-archhig  heavens. 


THE  ROCHDALE  PREACHERS; 

OR,  A  DAT  AMONGST  THE   DAISIES. 

It  has  been  a  custom  for  several  years,  for  the  preachers  in  the  Roch- 
dale Circuit  whose  names  are  on  the  Plan,  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
country  amongst  the  beautiful  scenery  that  so  plentifully  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Believing  that  the  health  of  the  body  contributes 
to  the  joys  of  the  soul,  and  that  a  day  of  relaxation,  with  cheerful  com- 
pany and  moderate  exercise,  breathing  the  pure  air  and  looking  at  Qod's 
wonderful  world,  studying  and  reflectmg  on  the  lessons  taught  there ;  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  a  man  wiser,  better,  and  happier. 

llie  woods,  the  brooks,  the  hills,  the  dells. 
The  silent  rocks,  the  whispering  air; 
The  warbling  birds,  the  flowery  fells, 
The  deep  blue  sky  where  mystery  dweUt, 
All  say  to  man^  Lo !  God  is  here! 

And  man  may  answer  in  the  grateful  language  of  His  word,  "  O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works !  m  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all,  the 
earth  is  full  of  Thy  nehes  1"  And  if,  while  he  stands  gazing  with  deliffht 
on  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  a  whisper  from  the  Auuighty  reaches  his 
heart,  telling  him  that  there  is  a  better  world  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  oi  man,  the  things 
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that  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him."  And  if  the  heart  with 
boundiiig  gratitude  can  say,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee,"  surely  this  is  the  man  to  enjoy  Nature's  beauties  with  a 
different  feeling  from  the  mere  worldling ;  the  man  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  for  him  to  live  is  Christ,  and  die  is  gain,  heaven  is  his  home. 
If  he  is  fidthfol  to  the  end,  he  will  know  what  it  is  to  be  there  ? — 

*'  No  clouds  ere  pass  along  its  sky^ 
Happy  land  1" 

Now  our  Bochdale  preachers  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  on  these 
occasions,  and  that  our  brethren  in  other  Circuits  may  be  induced  to  have 
similar  gatherings,  is  the  object  of  this  communication :  a  description  of 
the  last  may  be  of  use  as  a  suggestion. 

A  place  and  time  >  of  meeting  were  previously  arranged  to  which  we 
repaired,  some  by  rail,  some  in  their  own  conveyances,  and  some  on  foot, 
all  providedwith  all  or  part  otjtheir  day's  rations  ;  and  when  all  had  arrived 
captain  was  elected.  Now  the  captain  is  a  very  important  man  at  least 
for  that  day,  and  it  is  necessary  to  oe  careful  in  the  selection.  He  is  abso- 
lute in  authority,  every  one  must  do  his  bidding ;  he  commands  all,  pays 
for  all,  looks  to  the  comforts  of  all,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  ba- 
lances accounts  with  all.  He  should  have  a  good  temper,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  know  how  far  to  go  and  when  to  stop,  for  much  of  the  day's 
pleasure  depends  upon  him. 

After  the  election  of  the  captain,  we  took  a  walk  through  several  fields 
to  a  wood,  on  the  way  the  captain  ordered  several  quarts  of  new  milk,  and 
a  farm  servant-man  brought  it  after  us  into  the  wood.  Here  the  wallets 
and  bags  were  opened  and  a  great  variety  of  tastes  illustrated;  our 
thoughtful  wives  were  found  to  have  done  themselves  credit,  and  one 
thing  I  am  happy  to  state  is,  that  not  one  brother  had  brought  one  drop  of 
anything  intoxicating.  Grace  was  sung,  and  thanks  returned,  after  which 
we  took  a  ramble  on  a  neighbouring  moor,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  our- 
selves in  various  ways.  The  captam  now  called  us  all  to  sit  down  on  the 
dry  heath  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  we  then  sang  several  of  our  popular 
hymns  and  tunes.  Mr.  Molineux  was  requested  to  give  us  an  address, 
**  On  the  most  efficient  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel."  The  address  was  a 
very  clever  production,  and  will  be  remembered  when  his  "venerable  head 
is  laid  in  the  grave.  One  of  our  local  brethren  offered  up  a  prayer  that 
God  would  prosper  our  labours  and  bless  our  churches.  The  singing,  the 
address,  the  prayer,  the  silent  hills  and  the  blue  sky,  and  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  number  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  death  and  still  lay  imburied,  and 
the  conviction  that  some  of  us  might  then  be  marked  to  fall,  made  it  a 
memorable  moment. 

We  returned  to  the  wood  and  made  our  tea  in  a  large  can,  for  we  had 
water  boiled  in  the  wood  by  the  farmer  servant.  After  tea  we  repaired  to 
a  spot  whence  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Here 
we  sang  the  doxology,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  offered  up  the  concluding 
prayer. 

Before  breaking  up,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  to  call  us 
together  on  our  next  gathering. 

i  do  not  think  that  our  plan  cannot  be  improved  upon,  it  is  merely  a 
guide  to  others  who  may  think  of  having  a  day  amongst  the  daisies. 

^hdale^  June  2l8t,  1856.  J.  A. 
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ROCHDALE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  ANNIYERSART. 

The  Rochdale,  Baillie-street,  Sunday-school  tea-meeting  was  held  on 
Whit-Friday,  May  16th,  1856.    Rev.  John  Cartwright  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  singing  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Walker. 

The  Chairman  said,  it  will  be  my  first  duty  briefly  to  state  the  object  of 
this  meeting.  It  is  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  chilihren  as 
set  forth  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  verse— "Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge,"  &c.  It  is  proposed  to 
consider,  I.  Who  are  to  be  instructed.  II.  What  they  are  to  learn.  III. 
Who  is  to  teach  them.  IV.  How  they  should  be  taught.  V.  The  impor- 
tant end  to  be  accomplished.  Each  speaker  has  had  a  copy  of  the  part  he 
is  to  take ;  a  few  speakers  have  no  topics,  and  are  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. Mr.  Howard  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  report,  and  the  Sick 
Visitor  will  address  the  meeting,  and  then  the  topics  will  be  proceeded  with. 

REPORT. 

"  The  Committee  and  Teachers  of  Baillie-street  Sunday-school  feel  con- 
strained to  commence  their  Annual  Report,  by  recording  their  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  cheermg  tokens  of  His  favour  they  are 
still  permitted  to  enjoy. 

"  The  year  which  has  rolled  by  since  they  last  prepared  a  statement  of 
their  position  and  experiences  to  lay  before  the  friends  of  the  school,  has 
been  marked  by  changes,  great  and  many — affecting,  alike,  the  interests  of 
individuals  and  the  well-being  of  society  at  large ;  but  beyond  that 
gradual  and  noiseless  transition,  continually  going  on  amongst  so  large  a 
number,  resulting  from  the  removal  of  scholars  and  teachers  to  other 
places,  or  their  departure  from  this  life,  there  has  nothing  arisen  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  school,  and  nothing  has  disturbed  its  peaceful  work- 
ings. The  conductors  rejoice,  thankfully,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  as 
efficient  as  ever  it  was.  The  number  of  scholara  on  the  books  is  1032; 
viz.,  boys,  405 ;  girls,  627 — a  decrease  of  6  upon  the  numbers  reported  in 
1855.  Since  then,  a  new  school  has  been  opened  by  our  friends  at  Hamer- 
bottams,  conducted  partly  by  teachers  who  left  this  school  for  that 
purpose ;  and  a  number  of  our  scholars,  also,  who  resided  there,  have 
begun  to  attend  the  place  thus  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ranks  of  teachers  here  have  been  filled  up  principally  from  the  senior 
classes,  and  this  will  account,  to  some  extent,  for  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  young  persons  who  were  last  year  quoted  as  'scholars  who  were 
members  oi  Society.' 

"  The  numbers  of  scholars  at  present  united  with  the  Church  are,  bojrs, 
37;  girls,  190;  total,  227 — being  a  decrease  upon  the  year  of  22  boys,  aid 
10  girls. 

"  The  demands  upon  us  for  assistance,  on  behalf  of  several  schools  in  the 
circuit,  in  part  explains  this  change,  but  though  it  is  cause  for  thankfulness 
that  our  senior  scholars  as  they  become  the  subjects  of  converting  grace, 
continue  thus  to  evince  their  readiness  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  the  committee  regard  this  declension  of  numbers  with  great  regret, 
and  commend  the  subject  to  the  serious  and  prayerful  attention  of  the 
teachers. 

**  The  *  Teachers'  Improvement  Meetings,'  referred  to  in  former  reports, 
have  been  continued,  during  the  winter  months,  with  increased  vigour  and 
success.  A  course  of  instructive  lectures  and  addresses  has  been  delivered 
by  several  ministers  and  friends,  followed  by  conversations  calculated  to 
bring  out  important  points  more  fully.  Still,  although  the  general  attend- 
ance has  been  better  than  in  former  seasons,  the  conmiittee  regret  that 
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those  for  whose  benefit  these  means  of  improvement  were  especially 
designed,  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  so  large  an  extent 
as  thej  deem  desirable ;  and,  when  these  meetings  are  again  resumed,  they 
trust  to  observe  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  attendance.  It 
sbould,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  a  meeting  with  similar  objects  has 
been  held  for  some  time  on  Monday  evenings,  by  a  number  of  yonth, 
scholars,  and  teachers— the  difference  being,  that  in  this  case,  the  essayists 
are  chosen  from  amongst  the  young  men  themselves.  As  it  is  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  this  class,  that  its  members  shall  be  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  as  they  invite  ministers  and  senior  teachers,  from  time  to 
time,  to  advise  with  and  instruct  them,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that 
sufficient  care  is  taken  to  secure  a  healthy  course  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  and  they  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  development  of  its  results. 

"Sometime  ago,  a  number  of  our  young  women,  anxious  to  fit  them- 
selves for  home  usefulness,  requested  that  instruction  in  sewing-,  &c.,  should 
be  given  them  on  a  week  evening.  Their  request  was  cheerfully  complied 
with ;  several  ladies  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  class,  and  a 
plan  was  prepared  by  which  three  teachers  are  secured  for  each  week. 
Two  of  these  give  instruction  in  the  shaping  and  making  up  of  useful 
articles  of  dress,  while  the  third  enlivens  the  meeting  by  reading  extracts 
from  some  suitable  book.  The  committee  estimate  very  highly  the  im- 
poi-tance  of  this  weekly  gathering,  and  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  so 
readily  agreed  to  conduct  it. 

"An  important  feature  in  the  reports  of  former  years,  has  been  a  short 
sketch  of  those  teachers  and  scholars  who  have  oeen  taken  from  us  by 
death.  On  this  occasion  the  solemn  story  may  be  briefly  told.  One 
teacher,  Joseph  Kay,  and  two  scholars,  John  Dixon,  aged  nine  years,  and 
J.  T.  Grindrod,  aged  ten  years,  were  taken  away  so  suddenly  that  their 
iUness  was  not  known  to  the  visitors  or  superintendents  till  after  death  had 
taken  place,  and  no  special  facts  have  been  obtained  concerning  them. 
Ruth  Wood,  aged  sixteen;  Bachael  Whitehead,  seventeen;  and  Betsy 
Bamford,  sixteen — presented  such  a  similarity  of  ailment  and  experience, 
that  a  description  of  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  all.  While 
slowly  wasting  away  by  pulmonary  consumption,  and  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  its  inevitable  results,  their  minds  were  directed  to  the  precious 
truths  which  they  had  often  thoughtlessly  read  at  the  Sunday-school.  They 
felt  their  guilt,  and  saw  their  danger ;  but,  coming  as  humble  penitents  to 
the  throne  of  grace  and  love,  thev  obtained  mercy  through  the  Sinners* 
Friend,  and  after  bearing  a  grateful  testimony  to  his  power  to  save,  they 
departed  in  the  faith  and  hope  which  religion  inspires. 

"  Martha  Schofield,  aged  nineteen,  was  not  long  afflicted.  She  was  a 
loving  member  of  a  happy,  united  family ;  every  member  of  which  felt 
deeply  when  their  circle  was  broken  in  upon.  There  was  no  murmuring 
or  repining  however,  on  their  part,  and  no  anxiety  or  desire  for  life  on 
hers,  except  what  arose  from  her  earthly  relationships.  She  wished,  if  it 
might  have  been  so,  to  be  spared  to  labour  on  for  her  parents*  sakes,  and  her 
filial  love  was  as  beautiful  m  death,  as  her  obedience  had  been  conspicuous 
through  life.  After  a  short  but  severe  illness,  her  Heavenly  Father  called 
her,  we  fully  trust,  from  her  home  on  earth,  to  a  mansion  in  the  skies, 
'llie  case  of  Edward  Hurd,  a  promising  young  teacher,  aged  twenty-six, 
deserves,  we  think,  especial  notice  from  the  fact  of  his  marked  conscien- 
tiousness in  all  his  dealings.  Aware  that  he  was  labouring  under  disease  of 
the  heart,  he  stood  with  *  his  lamp  trimmed,  and  his  light  burning,"  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  his  Lord.  The  subject  of  Christian  liberality,  and 
its  measure  having  engaged  his  attention,  he  appears  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  tithe,  had  not  been  repealed,  and  that  a  tenth 
was  still  required.    Acting  upon  this  view,  although  a  married  man  with 
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an  increasing  family,  he  set  apart  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes  from  his  weekly  earnings  of  twenty-five 
shillings.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  rule  upon  which  he  acted,  or  to  set  up  his  example  for  universal  imita- 
tion ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  would  be  more  free  to  extend  its  operations  if  the  same  liberal  spirit 
pervaded  all  its  membei-s.  On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June,  brother  Hurd 
attended  his  class-meeting,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  His  Christian 
experience  was  given  that  night  with  peculiar  depth  and  clearness.  At  its 
close,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  shook  hands  with  his  leader  and 
every  member,  and  cheerfully  bid  them  good  night.  The  day  following, 
whilst  stooping  at  his  workshop  to  raise  somethiug  from  the  ground,  he 
suddenly  fell  forward.  He  was  taken  up  immediately  by  his  shopmates, 
but  the  wondrous  mechanism  within  had  ceased  to  perform  its  functions, 
and  the  wheels  of  life  stood  still.  Awfully  striking  as  it  appears,  to  see 
a  brother  thus  called  abruptly  away  from  earth  to  the  presence  chamber 
of  the  Eternal,  yet  for  him  we  have  no  fears.  His  life  was  a  life  of  pre- 
paration, of  cheerful  piety,  and  humble  trust  in  Jesus. 

"  Within  the  last  few  days  two  other  scholars,  who  have  been  sinking 
for  some  time  under  consumption,  have  closed  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Margaret  Higgins,  aged  sixteen  years,  was  attended  by  her  teacher  in  her 
last  moments,  and  the  emphatic  expression  used  concerning  her  was  this, 
*  She  died  very  happy.* 

"  Martha  Utley,  aged  thirteen,  was  a  very  intelligent  girl,  thoughtful  and 
serious  from  her  childhood.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  questioned  concerning 
her  state,  and  whether  she  could  fully  trust  in  Jesus,  she  buried  her  fkce 
in  her  wan  fingers,  and  sobbingly  answered,  *No!'  A  fortnight  ago  the 
question  was  repeated,  and  O,  how  cheering  was  the  glad  response.  Her 
doubts  and  fears  had  departed,  and  she  f^t  prepared  to  die.  After  this, 
she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  relative  in  the  country,  and  we  saw  her  no 
more.    She  died  in  peace  last  Sunday  morning. 

"  Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  of  individuals  who  were  once  connected 
with  the  school,  but  who,  from  various  causes,  have  had  that  connection 
severed — seeking  counsel  and  consolation  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers, 
when  they  have  been  called  to  pass  through  afflictive  circumstances.  On 
such  occasions,  old  associations  have  been  revived,  and  in  some  instances, 
the  good  seed  which  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  been  choked  by  the  cares 
of  the  world,  has  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.  We  notice  three  deaths  of  individuals  who,  not  many  yeai-s 
ago,  were  connected  with  us,  and  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year. 

"  Betty  Williams,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  affliction  with 
which  she  was  last  visited,  would  be  unto  death,  earnestly  set  about  the 
work  of  securing  her  soul's  salvation.  The  presence  of  one  of  the  school 
visitors  and  her  former  class-leader,  was  desired  in  the  sick  room.  She 
wrestled  mightily  with  Qod  in  prayer  and  prevailed,  and  joyfully  testified 
that  He  had  healed  her  backslidings,  and  she  was  again  happy  in  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour.  For  some  weeks  she  continued  the  sub- 
ject of  intense  sufferings,  but  throughout  the  whole,  exhibited  a  pleasing 
testimony  to  the  power  of  Divine  grace  to  sustain  her  under  circumstances 
of  a  very  painful  character.  Shortly  before  her  death,  the  teacher  in  whose 
class  she  had  been  for  several  years  before  leaving  the  school,  was  sent  for, 
and  he  and  others  who  called  to  visit  her,  were  urged  to  persevere  in  their 
labours,  as  she  directed  their  attention  to  herself,  as  a  brand  plucked  irom 
the  burning,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Baillie-street  Sunday-school 

"  Her  end  was  most  triumphant,  and  her  last  breath  was  spent  in  utter- 
ing the  cry  of  victory,  which  she  continued  to  repeat,  so  long  as  the  power 
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ofspeechreinained,  and  with  that  triumphant  song  on  her  Kps,  her  spirit 
took  its  flight,  and  she  entered  into  rest. 

"  Alice  Chad  wick  was  prevented  attending  the  school  for  several  years  hy 
severe  affliction.  The  instructions  however  which  she  had  received,  in  some 
measure  prepared  her  for  that  lengthened  sickness  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  endure.  For  a  considerable  time  her  brother  was  her  companion  in 
tribulation,  and  his  earnest  admonitions  and  fervent  prayers  on  her  behalf, 
together  with  the  frequent  visits  of  pious  friends,  were  made  instrumental 
in  her  conversion.  It  was  pleasing  to  witness  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
she  and  her  afflicted  brother  bore  sufferings  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  and 
with  what  delightful  emotions  they  were  wont  to  converse  upon  the  happi- 
ness which  awaited  them,  when  their  heavenly  Father  should,  in  His  own 
due  time,  call  them  home.  Her  brother  was  the  first  to  be  released  from 
his  sufferings,  and  though  it  was  her  lot  to  have  to  remain  in  the  furnace  for 
a  few  years  longer,  not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips.  She  would  often  say, 
that  her  heavenly  Father  knew  what  was  best  for  her,  and  He  would  not  lay 
upon  her  more  than  she  was  able  to  bear.  The  school  was  often  the  subject 
of  her  converse,  and  our  young  friends  who  visited  her  were  often  exhorted 
to  place  much  value  upon  their  privileges.  Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to 
witness  sufferings  so  great,  borne  with  such  an  amount  of  Christian  cheer- 
falness  and  ^resignation.  For  some  time  previous  to  her  death,  it  was 
manifest  that  her  earthly  career  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  she  was  released  from  an  affliction  of  ten  years'  duration,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  was  transplanted  to  the  paradise  of  God. 

'*  The  only  remaining  case  to  which  we  have  to  refer,  is  that  of  Jane 
Woodhead.  As  she  had  resided  in  the  country  for  some  time  within  a  short 
period  of  her  death,  much  cannot  be  said  concerning  her.  The  subject  of  a 
somewhat  rapid  consumption,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  she  should  return 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  under  the  parental  roof,  where  she  was 
visited  by  several  of  the  teachers  and  scholars.  Fully  aware  that  the  ter- 
mination of  her  earthly  career  was  fast  approaching,  she  with  much  earn- 
estness and  determination  set  about  the  necessary  preparation  to  meet  her 
God.  Her  affliction  was  brought  more  rapidly  to  a  close  than  was  antici- 
pated, but  those  who  were  with  her  on  the  day  on  which  she  died,  will  not 
soon  forget  the  deep  attention  and  earnestness  of  manner  which  she  mani- 
fested, whilst  they  were  encouraging  her  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before 
her  in  the  Gospel,  and  to  venture  her  soul  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  rendered  it  probable  that  she  could  not  survive 
many  hours.  She  requested  the  attendance  of  the  Leader,  with  whom  she 
was  formerly  associated,  who  remained  with  her  until  within  a  short  period 
of  her  departure,  and  we  entertain  a  good  hope  that  she  entered  into  the 
presence  of  Him,  who  said,  *  Whosoever  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no- 
wise cast  out."  We  are  thus  constrained  to  thank  God,  and  enter  with 
renewed  energy  and  zeal,  upon  our  labours,  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the 
nwiny  tokens  we  receive  that  we  do  not  labour  in  vain,  but  that  the  great 
Teacher  does  condescend  to  crown  our  labours  with  success." 

Mr.  Thomas  Pearson  then  said—"  Mr.  Chairman :  Last  year,  when  I 
slept  down  from  this  place,  I  felt  a  determination  not  to  be  engaged  again 
in  this  way,  feeling  my  inability  for  the  work.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
every  one  does  not  take  the  same  view.    My  work  has  been  for  several 

Cfs  to  remind  the  Meeting  of  the  frailty  of  human  existence,  and  I  have 
to  say,  *  Some  who  mixed  with  us  last  year  on  Whit-Friday  are  no 
Diore.'  But  though  this  is  somewhat  gloomy,  yet  of  many  we  may  say, 
we  sorrow  not  as  those  who  are  without  hope.  We  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  seeing  them  again.  During  the  past  year,  the  list  of  deaths  has  not 
heen  so  large  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  nor  has  it  been  marked  with  the 
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same  striking  incidents.  Some  have  gone  down  to  the  graye  calm  as  the 
summer's  sun  sinking  in  the  west.  Some  have  heen  mercifully  spared 
from  excruciating  agony,  they  were  worn  down  slowly  until  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  stood  still.  Others,  hoth  scholars  and  teachers,  have  been 
apparently  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  have  found  mercy  with 
God,  and  have  returned  again  to  the  living.  Some  are  now  lying  on  beds 
of  languishing,  and  are  hastening  home." 

He  then  referred  to  the  experience  of  a  few  of  those  who  have  died 
during  the  past  year ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  already  given  in  the 
Eeport  above. 

Kev.  J.  MOLINEUX — "Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends:  This  is  a 
Sunday-school  gathering.  Many  of  you  are  Sunday-school  teachers,  friends 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  being  such,  friends  to  education.  The  Rev. 
J.  Wesley  was  a  friend  to  this,  and  he  enjoined  it  on  his  first  helpers,  to 
preach  expressly  on  education ;  telling  them,  that  he  who  had  no  gift  for 
this,  was  not  called  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher.  The  subject  given  to  me 
this  evening  is  this :  *  Who  are  to  he  instructed  f '  The  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture which  you  have  referred  to,  and  on  which  the  topics  of  this  evening 
are  founded — points  out  the  proper  subjects  of  instruction.  Those  who  are 
weaned  from  tno  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breast.  Jewish  mothers  ordi- 
narily suckled  their  children  until  they  were  three  years  of  age.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  custom  amongst  the  Mahommedans  to  this  day.  Matthew 
Henry  says,  the  children  of  the  Jews  were  almost  ready  to  send  to  school 
when  weaned  from  theu'  mothers'  breasts. 

For  a  short  time,  children  seem  to  be  creatures  of  instinct  merely,  dif- 
fering but  little  from  the  lower  creatures  around  us.  But  this  is  only  for 
a  short  time ;  their  mental  faculties  soon  show  themselves ;  they  possess 
intellectual  and  imitative  powers,  which  render  them  apt  to  learn  ;  they 
seek  instruction,  and  they  will  leai-n  something,  either  good  or  evil,  either 
truth  or  error ;  they  bring  no  stock  of  ideas  into  the  world  with  them. 
There  are  no  innate  ideas.  They  have  all  to  acquire  through  sensation  and 
reflection.  Education  cannot  begin  too  soon.  The  capacities  of  children 
should  be  influenced  as  they  open.  Their  minds  should  be  pre-occupied 
with  right  sentiments ;  and  they  should  be  trained  in  right  habits.  If  this 
is  not  done,  they  will  acquire  wrong  sentiments  and  habits.  There  is 
foolishness  bound  up  in  their  hearts,  and  there  are  not  wanting  defective 
examples  around  them,  which  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  them. 
Children  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction  at  an  early  age.  Many  in- 
stances of  early  genius  and  piety  have  been  known.  Timothy  knew  the 
Scriptures  from  a  child ;  this  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  diligence  of  his  mother  and  grandmother.  On  one  occasion,  Jesus 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes;  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou  host 
perfected  praise.' 

The  work  is  much  easier  when  attended  to  in  proper  time,  that  is, 
early.  There  are  fewer  errors  to  remove  from  the  understanding;  and 
fewer  evils  from  the  heart.  ITie  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  who 
teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  requires  this  attention  to  the  education  of  children. 
He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which 
he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to  their 
children,  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children 
which  should  be  born,  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children, 
that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 
but  keep  his  commandments. 
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The  most  solemn  reason  why  children  should  be  early  instructed, 
arises  out  of  their  responsibility  to  God,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Many 
of  them  die  early.  When  the  period  of  responsibility  commences,  we 
know  not.  We  know  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  &o  right ;  and  we 
are  sure  they  should  be  early  brought  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour  and  Friend  of 
the  little  ones.  Let  the  story  of  the  Cross  be  heard  by  these  little  ones 
in  the  nursery. 

We  want  an  Infant  School  in  connection  with  these  premises.  I  hope 
when  the  alterations  are  completed,  we  shall  have  one,  where  those  who 
are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts,  may  be  instructed 
in  knowledge  and  doctrine,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  both  worlds. " 

Eev.  James  Sater — **  Mr.  Chairman  :  My  subject  is,  *  What  are  chil- 
dren to  learn  f  *  The  text  says,  *  knowledge  and  doctrine '  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  young,  *  For  the  soul  to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.' 
It  is  certainly  right  to  teach  them  all  useful  knowledge.  Parents  will 
be  anxious  that  their  children  should  possess  this,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  fitted  for  their  station  in  life,  so  as  to  be  useful,  and  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  provide  for  their  own  wants ;  and  live  independent  of  others. 
Knowledge  is  to  the  mind  what  food  is  to  the  body.  Let  parents  and 
teachers  impart  general  information  to  the  young,  and  they  will  thus  fur- 
nish them  vdth  sources  of  influence,  pleasure,  and  usefulness,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  possess.  In  the  chapter  from  which  these  topics  are 
taken,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  men  in  things  belonging  to  this 
world,  as  coming  from  the  Lord ;  and  we  may  say  of  knowledge  in  general, 
what  the  prophet  says  in  this  chapter  of  agricultural  science — *  This  also 
Cometh  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excel- 
lent in  working.*  '  Religious  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
young.  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.*  The  Bible  is 
the  source  of  religious  knowledge.  Children  snould  be  taught  to  seek  it 
here.  'The  Lord  giveth  wisdom ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father,  and  attend 
to  know  understanding  ;  for  I  give  you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my 
law.'  In  the  word  of  God,  certain  important  doctrines  are  taught,  witn 
which  children  should  be  made  acquainted  early.  That  there  is  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things;  that  he  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting ;  that  he  is  everywhere  present  j  that  he  knows  all  things  ; 
that  he  is  almighty;  that  he  is  infinitely  holy,  and  just,  and  true  ;  that  he  is 
the  God  of  love  and  mercy ;  and  in  all  these  perfections  unchangeable. 
That  in  the  Godhead  there  is  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  that  God  made 
man  upright ;  that  he  fell  through  sin  ;  that  God,  in  mercy,  gave  his  Son 
to  die  for  sinners  j  that  all  mankind  are  sinners ;  that  except  they  repent, 
they  must  perish ;  that  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  that  except  a 
man  is  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  heaven ;  that  we  must  possess  a  new 
heart,  kind  dispositions ;  that  we  must  love  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  love  one  another;  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment;  that  the 
wicked  will  be  punished,  and  the  righteous  glorified  and  happy,  for  ever 
and  ever." 

Kovo  are  they  to  he  taught  f — Rev.  John  Mather. — It  is  very  well  to 
feel  a  sort  of  heartiness  on  these  occasions.  These  meetings  should  not  be 
overmuch  like  preaching,  or  hearing  sermons.  *  How  are  they  to  be 
taught  ? '  is  my  topic.  You  have  listened  to  a  deeply  interesting  Report, 
and  certain  I  am  the  sick-visitors*  remarks  must  have  aff'ected  all  of  us. 
With  such  a  report  and  speech,  there  is  enough  to  stimulate  as  to  greater 
exertion.  It  is  well  to  feel  the  importance  of  doing  the  work  aright.  Just 
as  we  do  this,  we  may  look  for  God's  blessing.  There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant position  than  that  of  a  religious  teacher.  We  should  feel  that  we 
ought  to  teach  plain  truths  in  a  plain  way— in  the  most  simple  way  pos- 
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fiible.  There  is  something  in  nature  very  simple,  but  impressiTe.  If  you 
see  a  tree  cut  and  trained,  you  wonder  now  people  can  be  so  simple.  If 
you  teach  and  illustrate  truth  as  God  has  given  it,  it  will  be  the  most  im- 
pressive. We  should  not  try  to  find  the  prettiest  words  and  modes ;  the 
more  natural  a  man  is  in  speaking,  the  more  useful  he  will  be,  and  people 
will  then  think  him  sincere. 

We  should  be  in  earnest  about  it;  we  should  despise  a  physician,  if 
he  came  to  see  a  sick  child,  and  treated  it  with  indifference.  They  care- 
ftilly  mark  the  symptoms  and  watch  the  disease,  or  they  would  be  despised. 
Teachers  should  feel  that  God  is  looking  on,  and  that  they  must  give  an 
account  to  him.  He  should  think  of  the  souls  around  him  which  must  Hye 
for  ever.    In  proportion  as  he  thus  feels,  there  will  be  earnestness. 

In  humble  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  teacher  should  labour. 
We  should  feel  we  need  the  Spirit's  influence,  and  that  by  that  influence 
alone  the  wanderer  can  be  brought  back  to  God. 

We  should  teach  in  faith.  Teachers  should  believe  they  can  accomplish 
what  God  has  promised,  *as  the  rain  and  the  snow  cometh  down  from 
heaven,'  &c.  It  has  a  mighty  power  when  he  believes  the  truth.  Look 
at  Luther ;  he  saw  the  horrors  of  the  Papacy ;  he  felt  the  force  of  truth ; 
and  though  single-handed,  in  the  face  of  danger  he  declared  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  It  only  requires  a  number  of  such  men  to  make 
truth  triumphant. 

It  is  right  to  take  notice  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us ; 
the  man  who  takes  all  he  teaches  out  of  books  will  be  a  weak  teacher. 
He  should  look  round,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of  life  in  the 
shop,  in  the  factory,  in  the  machine-shop.  He  may  get  matter  here  for 
right  teaching.  It  should  be  the  voice  of  counsel,  of  love,  of  entreaty. 
He  can  learn  the  most  important  truths  from  the  life  of  Jesus;  the  more 
intimately  he  is  acquainted  with  this,  the  better  he  is  prepared  to  teach 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  teacher  should  feel  that  children  need  the 
same  tinith;  they  are  depraved — they  are  accountable  to  God;  they  are 
rational  creatures — their  own  salvation  or  damnation  depends  upon  them- 
selves. We  ought  to  be  learning  a  right  lesson,  and  deliver  it  in  a  plain, 
faithful  manner.  Let  us  take  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  certain  as  the  dew 
brings  out  beautiful  scenes  around  us,  causing  nature  to  rejoice,  so  right 
teaching  will  produce  good  results  in  the  family,  in  the  school  circle,  and 
everywhere. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


FULLERIANA. 

From  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Thomas  Fuller,  with 
Selections  from  his   Writings^  by  Henry  Kogers.     Longman,  1856. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ANT  DAT  MEMORABLE. 

I  do  discover  a  fallacy,  whereby  I  have  long  deceived  myself,  which  is 
this :  I  have  desired  to  begin  my  amendment  from  my  birthday,  or  from 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  or  from  some  eminent  festival,  that  so  my  re- 
pentance might  bear  some  remarkable  date.  But  when  those  days  were 
come,  1  have  adjourned  my  amendment  to  some  other  time.  Thus  whilst 
I  could  not  agree  with  myself  when  to  start,  I  have  almost  lost  the  running 
of  the  race.  I  am  resolved  thus  to  befool  myself  no  longer.  I  see  no  day 
to-day,  the  instant  lime  is  the  fittest  time.  Grant,  therefore  that  "to-day  I 
may  hear  Thy  voice."  And  if  this  day  be  obscure  in  the  calender,  and  re- 
markable in  itself  for  nothing  else,  give  me  to  make  it  memorable  in  my  soul 
thereupon,  by  thy  assistance,  beginning  tho  reformation  of  my  life. 
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IN  SOME  CASES  TO  DOUBT  IS  TO  BE  CBBTAIN. 

This  da^  I  disputed  with  myself,  whether  or  no,  I  had  said  my  prayers 
this  mormng,  and  I  could  not  call  to  mind  any  remarkable  passage,  whence 
I  could  certainly  conclude,  that  I  had  offered  my  prayers  unto  Thee.  Frozen 
affections,  whicn  left  no  spark  of  remembrance  behind  them  1  Yet  at  last, 
I  hardly  recovered  one  token,  wheiice  I  was  assured  that  I  had  said  my 
prayers.  It  seems  I  had  said  them,  and  only  said  them — rather  hy  heart 
than  with  my  heart. 

LETTERS  NOT  TO  BE  KEPT  UNREAD. 

The  Roman  senators  conspired  against  Julius  CaDsar  to  kill  him:  that 
very  next  morning  ArteraidsBrus,  Caesar's  friend,  delivered  him  a  paper  (de- 
siring him  to  peruse  it),  wherein  the  whole  plot  was  discovered :  but  Caesar 
complimented  his  life  away,  being  so  taken  up  to  return  the  salutations  of 
such  people  as  met  him  in  the  way,  that  he  pocketed  the  paper,  among  other 
petitions,  as  unconcerned  therein ;  and  so,  going  to  the  senate  house,  was 
slain.  The  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  have  a  design  for  the  destruction  of  men ! 
we,  ministers,  bring  our  people  a  letter,  God's  word,  wherein  all  the  con- 
spiracy is  revealed.  But  *'  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  *'  Most  men  are  so 
basy  about  worldly  delights,  they  are  not  at  leisure  to  listen  to  us,  or  read 
the  letter ;  but  thus,  alas,  run  headlong  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction. 

TENACITY  OF  EVIL. 

Almost  twenty  years  since,  I  heard  a  profane  jest,  and  still  remember  it. 
How  many  pious  passages  of  far  later  date,  have  I  forgotten !  It  seems  my 
soul  is  like  a  fllthy  pond,  wherein  flsh  die  soon,  and  frogs  live  long. 

GOOD-NATURE  NOT  ALWAYS  GOOD. 

I  perceive  there  is  in  the  world  a  good-nature,  falsely  so  called,  as  being 
nothing  else  but  a  facile  and  flexible  disposition,  wax  for  every  impression. 
What  others  are  so  bold  to  beg,  they  are  so  bashful  as  not  to  deny.  Such 
osiers  can  never  make  beams  to  bear  stress  in  church  and  state.  If  this  be 
good-nature,  let  me  always  be  a  clown  ;  if  this  be  good  fellowship,  let  ma 
always  be  a  churl.  Give  me  to  set  a  sturdy  porter  before  my  soul,  who  may 
not  equally  open  to  every  comer.  '  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  be  a  friend 
to  any  who  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe  to  himself. 

MAD,  NOT  MAD. 

I  find  St.  Paul  in  the  same  chapter,  confess  and  deny  madness  in  himself: 
Actsxxvi.  **  And,  being  exceeding  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  tb^m, 
even  unto  strange  cities."  When  Festus  challenged  him  to  be  beside  him- 
self, **  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus."  Whilst  he  was  mad  indeed,  then 
none  did  suspect  or  accuse  him  to  be  distracted  ;  but  when  converted,  *'  and  in 
his  right  mind,*'  then  Festus  taxeth  him  of  madness. 

AN  OLD  TRUTH   IN  A  NEW  SETTING. 

Men  commonly  do  beat  and  bruise  their  links,  before  they  light  them  to 
make  them  burn  the  brighter.  God  first  humbles  and  afiiicts  whom  He  in- 
tends to  illuminate,  with  more  than  ordinary  grace. 

CRANMER. 

The  constant  blushing  for  shame  of  their  former  cowardliness,  hath  made 
the  souls  of  some  ever  after,  look  more  modest  and  beautiful.  Thus  Cranmer, 
who  subscribed  to  Popery,  grew  valiant  afterwards,  and  thrust  his  right 
hand,  which  subscribed,  first  into  the  fire ;  so  that  that  hand  died  (as  it  were) 
a  malefactor,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  body  a  martyr. 

MARTIRS. 

If  they  had  not  been  flesh  and  blood,  they  could  not  have  been  burnt  f  and 
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if  they  had  been  no  more  than  flesh  and  bloody  they  toouM  not  have  been 
burnt* 

MONUMENTS. 

A  ^d  memory  is  the  best  monument.  Others  are  subject  to  casualty 
and  time ;  and  we  know  that  the  pyramids  themselyes,  doting  with  age, 
have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MRS.  ELLEN  BURSTALL  THOMPSON. 

(by  her  husband,  the  rev.  J.  THOMPSON.) 

To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, — I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  husbands 
writing  the  biography  of  tbeir  wives,  and  can  only  say,  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  everything  fulsome  or  extravagant. 

The  Rev.  William  Middleton  of  Clitheroe,  says,  "  I  have  carefully  read 
the  memoir,  and  have  not  detected  anything  that  could  be  justly  called  an 
exaggeration  of  her  many  Christian  and  womanly  excellences." 
I  pray  God,  that  all  who  read  it,  may  get  much  good  and  no  harm. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Thompson. 

My  late  (and  to  me)  invaluable  wife  was  bom  on  the  1 2th  of  April, 
1788,  at  Alkborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  small  but  beautiful  village,  situate 
on  a  ridge  of  high  land,  a  short  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Ouse  and  Trent  with  the  river  Humber.  Her  parents,  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Burstall,  were  upright  and  intelligent  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  much  respected  by  all  ranks  of  society.  Mr.  Thompson's 
cousin,  Joseph  Fowler,  Esq.  of  Winterton,  says  of  them ; — "  Her  father  and 
mother  were  remarkable  for  application  to  their  respective  duties  ;  and  for 
the  success  with  which  they  surmounted  the  difficulties  they  had  to  en- 
coimter  in  bringing  up  a  large  family  of  children,  several  of  whom  inhe- 
rited  superior  faculties,  which  in  tne  course  of  their  development  and 
exercise,  caused  them  to  separate,  and  eventually,  to  become  distinguished 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  united  kingdom." 

To  Mrs.  Thompson  was  assigned  a  full  share  of  these  natural  good  qua- 
lities ;  and  from  the  time  of  her  being  made  a  conscious  partaker  of  the 
grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  they  shone  forth  with  unceasing 
brightness.  In  early  life  she  had  the  advantages  of  parental  instruction 
combined  with  orderly  conduct  and  industrious  habits,  arising  from  attain- 
ments not  usual  at  that  time  of  comparative  ignorance  in  remote  country 
villages. 

Thomas  B.  Morley,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  bears  similar  testimony,  and  adds— 
**  Mrs.  Thompson's  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  cheerful  obedienTje 
to  her  parents,  in  domestic  engagements,  and  with  intelligent  society 
Having  a  serious  disposition  she  became  eminently  qualified  for  future 
usefulness."  She  was  naturally  kind,  sympathetic,  industrious,  persevering, 
and  of  a  very  forgiving  temper.  This  determined  industnr  in  youth, 
exerted  great  power  on  ner  after  life,  and  was  the  secret  of  her  ability 
to  do  so  much  for  God  and  mankind  after  her  conversion.  At  five  years 
of  age,  she  had  deep  religious  convictions,  and  often  resolved  to  serve  God, 
be  a  good  girl,  and  get  to  heaven. 

I  may  notice  in  passing  the  three  following  events  of  her  childhood  and 
youth  of  which  she  often  spoke,  with  the  deep  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God 
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to  her.  Coming  from  churcli  on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  she  wished  to  cross  the 
road  in  front  of  Mr.  Goulboum's  (the  lord  of  the  manor)  carriage  horses, 
which  were  going  to  be  yoked,  and  nnfortunately  fell  in  front  of  one  of  them. 
The  people  thought  she  would  be  killed,  but  the  sagacious  animal  lifted  its 
feet  so  carefully,  that  her  head  was  only  a  little  grazed.  Thus,  God  won- 
derfully preserved  the  life  of  dear  little  Ellen,  to  the  great  jov  of  her  family 
and  friends.  The  second  incident,  was  her  being  allowed  by  her  kind 
parents  to  read  occasionally  in  the  New  Testament  and  other  good  books, 
to  a  pious  blind  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  Once  she  found  him 
praying,  and,  as  she  listened,  he  earnestly  prayed  that  God  would  bless 
and  convert  Httle  Ellen  who  came  to  read  to  him.  She  was  much  affected, 
and  a  short  time  before  her  death  said,  '*  she  believed  that  the  blind  man*8 
prayers  were  answered  in  her  conversion."  The  third  incident,  shows  her 
deep  sympathy  for  animal  suffering.  A  favourite  cow  had  got  its  legs  fast  iu 
the  mud  of  a  pond ;  when  taken  out,  it  could  not  walk  ;  they  were  so  para- 
Hzed.  Ellen  overheard  the  doctor  say  that  nothing  but  warm  fomenta- 
tions would  restore  them,  she  set  to  work,  and  in  about  two  weeks  the  cow 
was  able  to  walk.  She  gave  her  youthful  benefactor  every  sign  she  could 
of  her  gratitude,  and  became  such  a  pet  that  not  few  tears  were  shed  when 
that  valuable  cow  was  sold,  and  she  could  see  it  no  more.  These  kindly 
sympathies  of  her  nature,  were  destined  by  God  to  nobler  works,  in  which, 
sanctified  by  grace,  they  would  attain  a  sublimity  and  glory,  in  objects, 
exercises,  and  rewards,  which  nothing  but  personal  religion  can  bestow. 
Notwithstanding  all  her  natural  and  acquired  excellences  of  character, 
with  a  regular  attention  to  religious  ordmances  in  the  church,  and  occa- 
fiionally  among  the  Methodists,  it  was  not  until  after  the  happy  death  of  her 
dear  father  in  June,  1812,  and  the  triumphant  death  of  her  youngest  sister 
Susannah,  in  November  1815,  that  she  and  her  sister  Mary  resolved  to 
give  themselves  more  fully  to  God,  and  join  the  then  despised  Metliodists. 
God  had  made  the  Methodists  the  means  of  her  sister  Susannah's  conver- 
sion ;  and  having  listened  for  several  months  to  those  Gospel  instructions 
and  prayers,  which  did  her  dying  sister  so  much  good  and  gave  her  such  a 
victory  over  death,  she  and  Mary  were  both  convinced,  that  unless  they 
obtained  the  same  religion  Susannah  had  they  could  not  be  saved,  at  once 
began  to  seek  it  for  themselves.  To  show  thoy  were  in  earnest  they  imme- 
diately went  to  class,  where  the  good  old  leader  told  them  the  Methodist 
society  was  like  an  hospital,  where  sin-sick  souls  were  brought  to  the  great 
Physician.  The  two  Miss  Burstalls  becoming  Methodists,  made  a  great 
talk  among  all  ranks  in  the  village,  as  they  were  the  first  two  young 
females  in  their  rank  of  society  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  so  in 
Alkborough.  They  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition,  in  the  shape 
of  taunts  and  sneers,  especially  from  some  of  their  former  young  associates 
in  worldly  amusements,  but  God  enabled  them  to  persevere  and  conquer 
the  world's  '*  dread  laugh  *'  which  has  ruined  thousands.  Their  greatest 
dijficulty  was  with  their  widowed  mother,  who  thought  the  family  dis- 
graced by  her  daughters  becoming  Methodists ;  but,  in  answer  to  their 
united  prayers,  God  soon  let  her  see  that  nothing  ever  honoured  and 
blessed  her  family  more,  than  her  two  daughters'  joining  the  Methodists. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  getting  ready  for  class,  the  dear  old  lady  said, 
"  I  am  going  with  you  to-night,  not  to  hear  what  you  say  about  me,  out  to 
see  for  myself  how  these  Methodists  go  on  ;" — and  to  their  great  joy  God 
met  her  and  greatly  blessed  her,  and  she  became  a  truly  converted  Me- 
thodist, and  three  years  afterwards  died  happily  and  went  to  heaven.  On 
her  deathbed,  she  frequently  said  to  my  dear  wife,  that  "  she  got  more 
good  among  the  Methodists  those  three  years,  than  all  the  sixty  years  she 
had  attended  other  religious  services." 

Mrs.  Thompson's  conversion  was  not  the  result  of  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
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fears  of  hell,  or  judgment,  but  Lydia-like,  she  was  quietly  drawn  away 
from  all  known  sin  to  Christ,  by  the  enlightening,  convincing,  and  per- 
suading influences  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  the  silk-lDs:e,  but  strong  cor^  of 
his  love.  The  love  of  Christ  was  the  great  attraction  of  her  sooL  She 
found  pardon  and  peace  with  God  through  &ith  in  Christ's  blood,  one  fine 
day  in  the  spring  of  1816,  while  walking  in  the  garden  musing  on  the  love 
of  Christ  in  dying  for  sinners;  those  beautiful  words  in  the  84th  Psalm  and 
7th  verse,  were  powerfully  applied  to  her  mind;  "They  shall  go  from 
strength  to  strength  till  every  one  of  them  appeareth  in  Zion  before  God," 
The  change  was  so  great  that  every  thing  around  her  seemed  to  wear  a 
new  aspect ;  the  tall  poplar  trees  planted  in  the  hedgerow  by  the  hands 
of  her  dear  father,  who  then  had  been  about  four  years  in  the  cold  grave, 
with  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  surrounding  scenes,  awakened  many 
touching  and  soul  stirring  reflections  j— all  Nature  to  her,  now,  appeared 
full  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

She  never  had  much  of  the  raptures  and  eostacies  of  religion,  but  she 
had  the  solid  steady  peace,  the  sound,  deep-iooted  Gospel  principles,  **  the 
faith  that  works  by  love,**  and  never  had  one  desire  to  go  back  into  the 
world,  but  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  dependance  on  God  was  always  ready 
to  do  her  duty  to  God  and  man,  "  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  pleased 
God  to  call  her.'*  After  the  <leath  of  her  parents,  Mr.  Fowler  says,  **  much 
care  and  responsibility  devolved  onher,  but  by  a  very  ingenious  and  energetic 
application  of  her  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the  various  trials  and  emer- 
gencies attendant  thereon,  she  acquired  those  capabilities  of  jud^^ng  and 
acting  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  her  subsequent  and  more  public 
station  of  life.  She  had  always  sought  the  good  of  others,  but  when  she 
fully  received  the  *  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  her  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
enlarged  to  pity,  and  to  seek  the  amelioration  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  the 
world." 

In  1824,  she  with  her  sister  Mary,  removed  from  Alkborough  to  Leith,  in 
Scotland.  For  several  years  her  sister,  who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
required,  and  received  from  her,  every  kind  attention  by  day  and  night,  to 
the  last  moment  of  her  life,  which  God  graciously  crowned  with  a  trium- 
phant death  on  the  13th  of  January,  1830.  She  felt  very  keenly  the  re- 
moval of  her  much-loved  sister  Mary,  as  they  had  fought  together  the 
battle  of  life,  most  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and  though  truly 
resigned,  she  never  spoke  of  her  but  with  the  deepest  emotion.  During 
about  eight  years'  residence  in  Scotland,  she  laboured  as  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  Missionary  collector.  Sick  visitor,  and  other  works  of  faith, 
as  she  had  opportunity. 

Mr.  William  Darling  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  her  intimate  friends  for 
several  years,  says  of  her  ;— *'  I  always  esteemed  Miss  Burstall  (as  sha  was 
then  called)  as  a  person  of  undoubted  piety,  whose  chief  object  in  life  was 
to  be  good,  get  good,  and  do  good ;  her  attention  to  an  improvement  class 
to  increase  her  usefulness,  and  her  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Sundaj- 
schools,  were  uniformly  regular  and  unremitting,  always  manifesting  a 
spirit  of  humble  perseverance.  None  of  my  Sunday-school  contemporaries 
alforded  me  more  heartfelt  satisfaction,  than  Miss  Burstall ;  aud  no  doubt, 
having  been  removed  from  the  scenes  of  her  earthly  labours,  she  is  enjoy- 
ing eternal  blessedness  in  heaven." 

For  several  years  she  was  treasurer  to  and  taught  the  first  Bible  class  of 

f'rls,  in  the  Leith  Wesleyau  Sunday-school,  of  whicli  I  was  superintendent, 
ive  of  her  brother's  children  (Mr.  Timothy  Burtjtall)  attended  the  school 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  occasionally  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
their  esteemed  Aunt  Ellen  aud  myself,  for  the  interest  we  took  in  their 
present  and  eternal  welfare  during  their  early  years.  She  met  in  the 
preachers'  class  with  myself  and  my  first  wife,  and  with  many  others 
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showed  ps  mach  sympathy  tiiider  the  Iobs  of  two  of  our  dear  children,  so 
that  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  was  formed. 

In  1832  she  went  to  London,  to  be  with  her  youngest  living  sister,  Mrs. 
BjHy  a  few  weeks  in  her  confinement,  where  God  kept  her  about  three 
years,  doin^  good  in  various  ways  as  she  had  opportunity.  When  her 
sister's  child  was  about  six  weeks  old,  a  consultation  of  medical  men  was 
held  over  him,  who  thought  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  prescribed 
accordingly.  Mrs.  Thompson  said,  "Gentlemen,  he  shall  live  or  die  as  God 
pleases,  but  he  shall  not  be  tormented  with  blisters  or  anything  else." 
When  the  doctors  retired,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  most  fervently  that, 
if  he  would  be  a  good  and  useful  man,  God  would  spare  him;  and  if  not, 
he  would  take  him  to  heaven,  while  he  was  sure  to  get  there.  From  that 
hour  sho  took  sole  charge  of  little  Alfred,  day  and  night,  and  without 
medicine,  God  raised  him  up,  blessed  her  plain,  simple,  natural  mode  of 
nursing  him,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  stronger  than  his  sainted  brother 
Josiah,  and,  is  now  living  and  well,  Mr.  Alfred  James  Hill,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Minnesota,  United  States  of  America,  and  gives  some  proofs  of  his  affec- 
tionate aunt  Ellen's  prayers  being  answered,  iu  his  having  obtained  true 
religion,  and  preparing  to  meet  her,  his  dear  mother  and  his  brother  Josiah, 
in  heaven.  God  grant  he  may !  Mrs.  Hill  always  said,  that  God  made 
aunt  Ellen  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  her  son. 

In  September,  1835,  we  were  married  at  Mary-le-bone  church,  London. 
On  the  subject  of  our  happy  union,  I  cannot  go  into  detail.  She  believed, 
and  often  said,  '*  My  marriage  was  arranged  in  heaven  before  it  took  place 
on  earth;"  and  a  few  days  before  her  death  said,  "I  have  enjoyed  above 
twenty  years  of  as  happy  married  life  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  women." 
These  sentiments  were  mutual,  and,  sanctified  by  grace,  enabled  us  to  work  . 
harmoniously  for  God  and  mankind.  "  She  did  me  good  and  not  evil " 
all  the  days  of  our  conjugal  life,  and  we  lived  in  hope  of  dwelling  together 
"in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  My  children  have  every  reason  to 
praise  God  for  giving  them  such  a  wise,  pious,  just,  impartial  and  tender 
hearted  second  mother.  My  daughter  well  remembers  their  first  meeting 
—that,  with  many  tears,  she  took  them  to  her  bosom,  and  adopted  them 
as  her  own  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  were  under  her  care,  treated  them  with 
all  the  kind  attentions  of  a  mother's  love.  Her  greatest  anxiety  for,  and 
her  last  words  to  them  were,  "  Meet  me  in  heaven."  May  God  help  them ! 

Her  domestic  management,  social  visits,  temporal  and  spiritual  duties, 
were  all  regulated  by  well-studied  systemized  rules  of  action.  She  could 
do  nothing  at  random,  and  always  found  that  working  by  system  was  the 
best,  and  speediest  mode  of  doing  much  in  a  little  time ;  and  one  of  her 
talents,  so  needful  to  Methodist  preachers,  was,  to  make  much  comfort  with 
little  means — a  wise  economy,  with  proper  liberality.  Her  housekeeping 
and  letter  books  are  curiosities  in  their  own  way ;  she  was  never  in  debt, 
for  which  she  was  very  thankful—bought  all  with  ready  money,  as  far  as 
possible  among  our  own  people,  sencBng  to  each  in  their  turns,  with  a 
regularity  which  often  astonished  them. 

Of  her  mental  constitution  and  attainments,  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher  of 
London,  once  said,  "  Cousin  Ellen  is  an  original  thinker,  takes  nothing 
at  second-hand — pins  her  faith  to  no  person's  sleeve —has  a  Itirge  share  of 
good  common  sense,  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  and  does  use  all  well." 
Another  friend  has  said,  "for  originality  of  thought— clearness  of  perception 
— investigation  of  evidences,  with  justness  of  conclusion,  gained  her  credit 
for  a  soundness  of  judgment  in  which  a  host  of  friends  trusted,  not  accorded 
to  many  females."  The  late  Mr.  Collier,  supervisor,  one  of  our  old  class- 
mates in  Scotland,  said,  "Miss  Burstall  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
women  I  ever  met  with—never  idle,  always  doing  something  for  herself  or 
others."    She  was  a  most  excellent  knitter,  as  many  of  our  friends  know — 
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reading  and  knitting  at  the  same  time  were  her  indoor  recreations;  "by 
this,"  3ie  said,  '^  the  corners  of  time  are  filled  up,  that  none  of  that  predous 
gift  might  be  wasted."  8he  possessed  great  spirituality  of  mind,  and 
always  sought  *' first  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  its  righteousness,**  daily 
keepmg  temporal  in  subjection  to  spiritual  things,  marking  every  event 
in  life  as  under  the  control  of  a  special  Providence,  often  saying,  with  good 
Matthew  Henry,  "  They  who  mark  Providence  shall  never  want  a  Pro- 
vidence to  mark." 

Her  constant  themes  of  meditation  were  the  goodness  of  God  and  love  of 
Christ,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  ejaculatory  or  silent  prayer,  and  oft^ 
exclaiming,  *'  Gk>d  is  good ;  O  how  good  the  Lord  is  to  me  and  mine.  I 
have  all  things  from  him,  and  I  enjoy  all  things  in  him,  and  lum  in  all 
things,  whether  health  or  sickness,  prosperity  or  adversity  either  of  myself 
or  my  friends." 

So  great  was  her  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  all  her  dear  relatives, 
that  it  drove  sleep  from  her  eyes  for  hours,  devoted  to  prayer  in  their 
behalf.  She  would  often  unite  her  prayers  and  tears  with  mine  at  the  fanuly 
altar,  for  that  grand  object.  God  spared  her  to  have  the  painful,  yet  high, 
honour  of  attending  six  of  her  family  circle  on  their  happy  death-b^ 
who,  with  several  others  that  are  gone  to  glory,  form  a  goodly  band  before 
the  throne,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  ingathering  of  the  whole  family  into 
the  heavenly  garner  by  the  reaping  angel.  How  desirable  a  result  in  the 
case  of  all  her  surviving  kindred! 

Her  sympathy  for  souls,  especially  poor  drunkards,  their  heartbroken  wives, 
starved  and  ragged  children,  as  also  with  drinking  or  drunken  women  was 
unbounded ;  and,  day  or  ni^ht,  she  was  ready  to  do  them  good.  If  she 
saw  a  wretched  drunkard  in  the  street,  she  would  go  and  speak  to  him 
very  kindly,  and  ask  him  to  allow  her  to  put  a  tract  in  his  pocket,  headed, 
"  I  saw  you  drunk,"  and  tell  him  to  read  it  when  he  was  sober;  and,  in 
Preston  some  of  these  poor  fellows  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  but  not 
one  of  them  ever  insulted  her.  She  was  much  grieved  to  see  Christian 
females  fond  of  a  little  wine,  beer,  brandy,  or  a  little  rum  in  their  tea,  and 
using  these  poisoned  (because  alcoholic)  beverages  in  the  presence  of  their 
children — thus  sanctioning,  by  their  example,  a  dangerous  custom  (the 
moderate  use,  which  has  created  all  the  drink-loving,  drunkuxl-making 
appetites  that  were  ever  formed)  ;  not  thinking  that  some  of  their  family 
circle  might,  by  the  above  means  become  drunkards,  and  ruined  for  both 
worlds.  O  that  parents  would  take  warning  !  She  always  found  drink- 
loving  women  were  the  worst  to  deal  with,  and  the  most  unwilling  to  give 
it  up,  and  she  believed  if  the  women  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  won 
to  teetotalism,  the  death-knell  of  the  drinking  customs  and  traffic  would 
be  sounded,  and  a  Maine-law  would  speedily  be  obtained  with  all  its  glorious 
results.  In  Whitehaven,  she  once  met  a  poor  drunken  woman  yelling  like 
a  fiend,  and  anxious  to  ta^ke  her  home,  she  asked  her  where  it  was,  and,  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  she  screamed  out,  "My  home  is  in  hell."  In  1846, 
Dr.  Grindrod  wrote  her  an  address  to  females,  which  she  got  printed, 
which,  with  other  tracts  on  swearing,  she  always  carried  in  her  bag  ready 
for  the  work  of  her  great  Master. 

In  Whitehaven,  Sheffield,  and  Carlisle,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  other  ladies, 
she  organized  Temperance  Tract  Distributing  Societies;  and,  in  the  two 
former,  monthly  meetings  were  held  for  females  only,  and  considerable  good 
resulted.  In  Nantwich,  Preston,  and  HoUingworth  she  aided  in  forming 
Temperance  Bands-of-Hope  in  Sunday-schools.  The  Preston  Band-of-Hope 
still  lives,  going  forward  m  its  career  of  blessing  to  the  school  and  churdi, 
and  the  young  people  have  often  said,  "  they  can  never  forget  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son." She  believed  no  Sunday-school  was  doing  what  it  ought  to  save  its 
teachers  and  scholars  from  the  vortex  of  intemperancei  unless  it  nuaed 
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the  'wamiDg  and  defensiye  watchtower    of  a    Teetotal   Band-of-Hope 
Society. 

Her  love  to  all  tlie  means  of  grace  was  intense,  and  her  attendance 
constant,  nnless  prevented  by  some  great  matter — not  little  things  kept 
her  away.  To  this  perseverance,  especially  in  going  to  her  class,  she 
ascribed  (under  God)  her  preservation  in  the  wav  to  neaven,  for  want  of 
which  she  saw  many  Methodists  backslide  into  the  world  and  lose  their 
religion. 

The  Bible  was  her  great  book,  which  combined  with  "  Bogatzky^s  Golden 
Treasury,"  "  Clarke's  Promises,"  and  a  small  **  Text-book  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year,"  was  her  daily  companion,  from  which  her  soul  was  fed  with 
manna  from  above.  The  last-named  was  Mrs.  Ireland*s,  of  Egremont,  gifb 
of  sincere  friendship,  from  which  she  got  much  good.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  ladies  of  Carrickfergus,  Whitehaven,  Sheffield,  Carlisle, 
and  Preston,  presented  her  with  substantial  tokens  of  their  approval  of  her 
labours  to  spread  religion  and  sound  temperance,  in  the  church  and  the 
world.  Such  gifts,  she  neither  expected,  needed,  nor  laboured  for,  and  they 
humbled  her  much  before  God ;  she  gratefully  received  them,  not  so  much 
for  their  value,  as  expressions  of  approval  of  the  glorious  principles  she 
advocated,  and  of  high  and  holy  friendships  to  be  consummated  in  the 
glorious  world  above,  where  death-divided  friends  shall  meet  to  part  no 
more. 

She  had  a  great  love  to  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  botany ; 
and  by  meditating  on  the  works  of  God  through  these,  she  often  felt  her 
mind  raised  to  the  great  Author  of  her  mercies. 

Of  her  disinterestedness,  zeal,  gratitude,  and  friendship,  Mr.  Fowler 
says, "  The  philanthropy  of  her  movements  was  evident,  and  her  willingness 
to  go  alone,  or  join  in  any,  and  every  thing  calculated  to  benefit  mankind, 
whether  by  instruction,  warning,  or  encouragement ;  hence  her  unceasing 
efforts  to  do  the  work  of  God  wherever  she  went.  As  a  relative,  friend, 
and  neighbour,  her  affection  was  fervent  and  unabating.  Her  deportment 
as  a  wife,  true  and  faithful,  and  her  correspondence  with  an  extensive 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  will  live  and  witness  to  her  sanctified 
talents,  and  prove  that  her  varied  and  protracted  afflictions  were  borne 
with  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  whilst  at  every  interval  of 
suffering  she  was  ready  to  be  actively  employed  again  in  the  service  of 
Him  who  had  so  far  restored  her,  and  glad  to  testify  her  gratitude  for 
privileges  so  often  unlocked  for.  Her  correspondence  proves,  moreover, 
that  in  the  occupation  of  new  spheres  of  exertion,  and  the  pleasing  inter- 
course of  new  connexions,  she  never  forgot  old  friends  and  old  scenes ;  but 
frequently  recurred  to  them,  and  fervently  cherished  the  joyous  anticipation 
of  renewing  and  improving  iu  heaven  her  best  and  most  endearing  enjoy- 
ments on  earth." 

"  Her  correspondence  for  the  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  shows  that  she  wrote  1860  letters,  averaging 
186  per  year.  In  1851,  she  wrote  280,  and  in  1854,  235  after  she  had  the 
first  stroke.  The  lowest  number  was  114,  in  1845.  Very  few  were  under 
four  pages  of  note-paper,  and  many  were  eight  and  twelve  pages.  One  of 
her  oldest  friends  ana  correspondents,  Miss  Topham,  of  Alkborough,  says, 
"  I  had  not  a  correspondent,  as  a  friend,  I  valued  so  much  as  dear  Mrs. 
Thompson  ;  her  advice  was  always  so  good,  it  came  home  to  me,  as  though 

she  felt  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to 

ham  one  of  her  letters." 
Miss  Hay,  Miss  Gunning,  and  Mr.  James  Simms,  of  Carrickfergus, 

witedly  testify  as  follows — "What  a  loss  to  you,  to  the  church,  to  all 

'within  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness.    Never  did  we  know  a  female,  who  so 

^^fnmged  her  afiBeiirs,  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  precious  time.    We  have 
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lost  a  great  earthly  connsellor,  so  consistent  a  Christian  is  rare  indeed, 
haying  all  the  frtiits  of  the  Spirit,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  In  her  afflic- 
tions so  resigned,  anticipating  death  so  calmly,  talking  of  it  so  familiarly, 
verily  she  felt,  *  it  would  be  better  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.'  " 

Mrs.  Steel  and  Mrs.  John  Jackson,  of  Whitehaven,  and  Mrs.  Ireland,  of 
Egremont,  say,  **  Few  are  adapted  as  she  was  for  her  sphere.  Her  natml 
qualities  of  mind,  quiet,  self-possession,  knowledge  of  the  world,  habits  of 
industry  and  perseverance,  aided  by  grace,  gave  her  great  advantage  in 
overcoming  difficulties,  and  discharging  all  the  relative  duties  of  lue  so 
much  in  accordance  with  the  Gk>spel,  evidently  desiring  only  to  glorify  God, 
and  benefit  her  fellow-creatures,  by  spreading  (as  she  could)  the  honours  of 
the  Saviour's  name.  She  had  cast  the  anchor  of  her  hope  within  the  port 
of  glory,  where  she  will  welcome  you  with  rapture,  when  you  escape  from 
the  stormy  wind  and  tempest.  What  a  glorious  prospect !  She  had  infir- 
mities and  mourned  over  them;  they  were  however  of  a  class,  which  did  oot 
mar  the  beauties  of  her  Christian  clmracter,  but  such  as  weaker  minds  might 
look  at,  wondering  she  had  so  few.  The  secret  of  her  many  excellences 
was,  her  living  so  near  to  Gk>d,  daily  drawing  at  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  His  grace." 

Mrs.  Hawswortt  and  Mrs.  Pease,  of  Sheffield,  say,  ''As  the  wife  of 
a  minister,  we  think,  we  never  met  with  one  who  so  folly  realized  that 
gi'eat  title,  help-mate,  as  Mrs.  Thompson.  Diligent  in  all  the  means  of 
grace,  zealous,  affectionate,  and  persevering,  in  trying  to  bring  souls  to 
Christ.  Uniformly  kind  to  all,  cheerfol  and  affable,  yet  dignified ;  a  faith- 
fol  friend,  *  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  weeping  with  ihoae  who 
wept ; '  willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice,  to  labour  for  the  good  of 
others.  Her  gentle  and  encouraging  manner  with  young  people  won 
their  hearts,  and  all  loved  her.  We  were  eye- witnesses  to  her  indefatigable 
labours  in  the  temperance  cause." 

Mrs.  Porter,  of  Preston,  says,  "  I  too  feel  I  have  lost  a  great  friend, 
one  whose  prayers  and  friendship  for  me  and  mine  I  much  esteemed. 
There  are  few  like  her,  none  could  have  known  her,  and  not  loved  and 
respected  her.  She  was  an  example  to  us  all  while  in  this  circuit,  her  many 
excellent  qualities  shone  so  brightly  forth,  in  constant  self-denial  and  indus- 
try, urging  us  on  to  good  works.  Your  great  loss  is  her  eternal  gain ;  bat 
all  her  pains  are  over,  and  her  struggle  with  the  last  enemy,  was  peace- 
ful, and  triumphant." 

**  Oh  may  I  triumph  so !  when  all  my  warfare*s  past ; 
And  dying,  find  my  latest  foe^  beneath  my  feet  at  last." 

Many  others  in  Preston  bear  similar  testimony,  especially  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sandwith,  who  knew  her  well,  and  Mr.  Henry  Turner  and  family,  in  whose 
happy  cottage  she  spent  many  happy  hours,  with  myself,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Mrs.  Mary  Waugh,  of  Moorhouse,  near  Carlisle,  a  member  of  the  Societr 
of  Friends,  was  her  fellow-labourer  in  the  temperance  cause  ;  they  formed 
a  temperance  tract-distributing  society,  which  was  useful  in  the  city- 
maintained  their  holy  friendship  to  the  last,  in  hope  of  meeting  above. 

In  seven  out  of  nine  circuits  where  we  travelled,  she  had  a  class,  and 
in  Sheffield  two,  and  less  or  more  good  done  by  all.  In  Carrickfergus,  in 
addition  to  her  other  labours,  she  visited  the  female  prisoners  in  the  jail 
every  Friday  afternoon  for  eighteen  months,  read  the  Scriptures,  talked  to, 
and  prayed  with  them — until  the  Church  curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  nsed 
his  power,  and  prevented  her,  to  the  great  grief  of  both  parties.  Several 
of  the  prisoners  professed  to  have  got  much  good. 

On  leaving  a  circuit,  she  wrote  a  few  plain  rules,  for  the  guidance  and 
profit  of  each  member  of  her  class,  y^ith  a  request  to  read  them  occasionalljf 
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as  m«mentoe8  of  many  happy  meetings  and  undying  friendship.  The 
parting  scenes  were  always  very  affecting  and  trying,  and  the  sentiments 
of  all  her  friends  on  leaving  them,  are  truly  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  sent  to  her,  and  composed  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Edwards,  shortly  after  we 
left  Whitehaven  in  1843— 

'^  Will  Mrs.  Thompson  be  so  kind 
As  bear  her  hamble  friend  in  mind  ? 
And  though  removed  so  far  from  me. 
Believe  me — stiU  I  think  of  thee. 

At  home — abroad—in  every  part — 
Thou  hast  a  place  within  my  heart; 
Then,  oh,  dear  friend,  remember  me ! 
Believe  me — still  I  think  of  thee. 

When  bowed  before  the  mercy-seat, 
Where  kindred  spirits  often  meet ; 
I  have  but  one  request  of  thee — 
*Tis,  that  thou  wilt  remember  me." 

One  who  knew  her  well  describes  her  as  follows — 

*'  How  divinely  fair  is  her  spotless  mind; 
£zalted,  pure,  benevolent,  refined; 
Perception  quick,  ideas  bright  and  gay  ; 
In  temper  warm,  yet  mild  as  breezy  May. 

Her  native  eloquence  so  sweetly  Hows, 
It  soothes  despairing  grief  into  repose ; 
In  each  impoitant  sacred  duty  due. 
To  God,  to  man,  and  to  herself,  most  true." 

The  four  paralytic  strokes  which  gradually  brought  her  to  her  end,  she  be- 
lieved were  caused  by  a  severe  fall  she  had  in  Preston,  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
m  which,  her  head  came  first  to  the  ground,  and  was  severely  bruised  j  and 
we  were  very  thankful  that  concussion  of  the  brain  did  not  immediately 
follow.  The  first  stroke  came  on,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  1853,  while 
she  was  sitting  at  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Swindlehurst,  who  was  ill ; 
the  second  on  the  15th  of  January,  1855  ;  the  third  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1856,  both  at  Bent  House,  Hollingwortb,  Cheshire;  and  the  fourth  on 
Sunday  evening,  November  25th,  in  Blackburn.  I  was  unfortunately  from 
home  when  the  first  and  two  last  came  on,  and,  had  I  space,  I  could  say 
"^^Tj  much  about  the  kindness  and  attention  of  our  Preston,  Hollingwortb, 
and  Blackburn  friends,  on  these  painful  occasions.  I  can,  however,  truly 
tell  them,  they  were  most  gratefully  appreciated,  and  engraven  on  both  our 
hearts,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Under  the  third,  our  dear  kind  neighbours, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Debelle,  of  Hollingwortb,  watched  over  her  two  davs  and 
two  nights,  till  I  returned  home,  and  found  her  better.  May  Gkxi  richly 
wward  all  our  fiiends !  Mr.  Debelle  says,  "  After  eighteen  months  of  happy 
neighbourship  which  my  family  enjoyed  under  the  same  roof  with  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Thompson,  I  can  truly  say,  that  her  deportment  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  was  such  as  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour,  blending 
^itha  deep  sympathy  and  yearning  for  the  salvation  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal,  of  her  fellow-mortals,  a  fervent  zeal  to  spread  the  glory  of  her  great 
Master.  Always  employed,  either  in  domestic  matters,  knitting,  reading, 
writing,  visiting  the  sick,  or  distributing  tracts  ;  always  cheerful,  grateful, 
and  humble.  Many  missed  her  in  various  ways  when  she  left  this  circuit, 
and  none  more  than  my  own  children." 

She  had  a  strong  aversion  to  all  medicine  and  doctoring,  and  during  the 
two  jears  and  five  months  she  was  afflicted,  only  used  a  liniment  ordered 
by  her  esteemed  nephew,  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  which  did  her 

considerable  good,  and  occasionally  a  littlej  homoeopathic  medicine  from  our 
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esteemed  homoepathio  physician,  Dr.  Tacky,  of  Canterbury,  whose  kind 
attentions  to  her  when  in  Preston,  she  much  valued,  for  she  would  accept 
no  other. 

The  helplessness,  and  other  effects,  of  these  strokes,  so  very  painful  to 
her  ever  active  mind  and  body,  were  borne  with  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will,  with  a  desire  to  rally  again,  solely  to  work  for  Him  who  had  done 
so  much  for  her.  Shortly  after  the  third  had  seized  her,  she  said  she 
wished  ns  unitedly  to  pray  that  God  would  preserve  her  sound  in  mind  to 
her  last  moments,  allow  her  to  go  to  Blackburn  with  me,  see  me  nicely 
settled  there,  and  then  she  thought  she  would  like  (and  be  willing)  to  go 
home  to  glory ;  and  God  graciously  granted  her  these  two  desires. 

Some  weeks  after  our  aiTival,  on  seeing  the  uncommon  reception  the 
friends  gave  us,  the  large  congregations,  and  above  all  the  holy  influence 
attending  the  Word,  she  said,  "  I  think,  my  dear,  God  intends  to  make  yon 
more  useful  in  this  than  in  any  former  circuit."  As  she  always  did  on 
going  to  a  new  circuit,  she  showed  me  the  place  where  I  was  to  bury  her, 
between  two  little  trees  in  front  of  Paradise  Chapel,  where  her  body  sleeps 
till  the  resurrection  morn.  On  going  home  from  the  sacramental  service 
on  the  21st  of  October,  she  feelingly  said,  **  I  have  taken  the  Lord's  Supper 
for  the  last  time."  She  had  deep  premonitions  of  her  rapidly  approaching 
end.  At  the  lovefeast  on  the  11th  of  November  1855,  with  her  usual  calm- 
ness, she  said,  '*I  must  once  more  speak  of  God's  goodness  to  me  for  the  last 
forty  years  in  many  ways,  which  would  take  too  much  time  to  tell  you ;  I 
can  only  say  he  is  still  with  me,  I  am  very  thankful  he  has  permitted  me 
to  come  to  Blackburn,  and  see  some  signs  of  prosperity  to  my  husband's 
labours,  that  souls  may  be  saved.  I  feel  almost  certfon  this  is  the  last 
lovefeast  I  shall  ever  attend,  but  I  hope  to  be  found  ready  when  the  Lord 
calls  me  to  Himself." 

On  Sabbath,  25th  of  November,  she  attended  the  morning  service  as 
usuaL  I  was  gone  to  Over  Darwen.  Though  feeble,  she  often  visited  our 
Sunday-schools  in  the  afternoon,  which  visits  were  much  appreciated.  Be- 
fore the  evening  service,  as  she  did  in  every  circuit,  she  thought  she  would 
visit  a  few  invsuids,  in  company  with  Miss  Dawson,  and  while  sitting  in 
Mrs.  Yeadon's  the  fourth  stroke  came  on.  She  was  very  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Joseph  Atherton,  who  was  suffering  from  a  fourth  stroke,  but  was 
obliged  to  turn  home.  On  my  arrival  from  Daiwen  I  found  my  precious 
treasure  laid  upon  the  sofa  ;  with  a  resicned  cheerful  smile,  she  said,  "  I 
am  down  again,  love,"  but  with  her  usual  courage  added,  *•  just  see  if  I  can 
walk  a  little,"  and  she  took  a  few  steps,  but  the  spine,  and  all  the  left  side 
were  affected,  and  she  was  almost  powerless.  On  Tuesday  she  wept  much, 
when  I  told  her  Mr.  Atherton  was  dead,  and  said,  "  very  likely  I  shall  go 
in  a  fortnight,  too."  She  had  talked  much  with  him  of  Jesus,  and  the  plan 
of  salvation,  and  he  said  he  got  much  good  from  her  visits.  For  several 
days  I  carried  her  to  and  from  bed,  but  by  (rod's  blessing  on  the  sponging 
of  the  body  a  few  times  with  a  warm  solution  of  salt  and  water,  she  walked 
up  and  down  stairs,  leaning  on  me.  She  had  sponged  with  cold  salt  aod 
water  carefully,  for  many  years  with  much  benefit.  On  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  December  1855,  she  walked  to  bed  better  than  usual,  and  gratefully 
said, "  If  I  mend  as  much  this  week  as  last,  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  hy 
myself  next  Sunday."  Little  did  we  think  she  would  never  walk  again, 
and  ere  morning  the  grim  messenger  would  dash  from  our  lips  for  evei'i 
this  last  cup  of  our  earthly  joys,  but  it  was  so.  At  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,  the  angel  of  death  awoke  her,  and  she  awoke  me  to  turn  her ; 
but  before  I  could  do  it,  she  began  to  die  on  my  left  arm,  then  her  last  wish 
was  realized.  She  had  often  said,  *'  The  last  soimd  I  should  like  to  hear 
on  earth  would  be  the  voice  of  my  dear  husband  praying  by  me  while  I 
was  dying — God  has  so  often  blessed  me  by  his  prayers  and  sermons.'* 
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And  €rod  granted  her  request,  for  he  did  pray  in  an  agony,  and  cried 
to  her  also,  to  tell  him  if  God  was  with  her  ?  will  you  try  to  speak 
to  me,  love  ?  are  you  dying  ?  are  you  going  to  glory  ] — but  the  soul 
that  had  always  answered  with  au  intensity  of  love,  was  too  near 
heaven  to  regard  his  cries.  But  his  last  question,  "  is  Christ  precious, 
love  ?"  she  answered  with  a  convulsive  groan,  '*  Yes,  yes,"  and  just  as  the 
clock  struck  three,  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Oh,  how  awfully  solemn 
was  that  bedroom  when  she  ceased  to  breathe,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
reigned,  in  the  dead  of  the  night !  But  the  conqueror  of  death  was  there, 
and  none  else.  I  shall  never  forget  the  bitterness  of  that  hour  which  rent 
asunder  the  bonds  of  our  earthly  union,  or  the  rich  comforts  of  the  Saviour's 
presence,  who  whispered  to  my  heart  as  my  dear  wife  breathed  out  her 
Boul  to  him,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  in  me 
though  he  were  dead,  ret  shall  he  live."  May  I  be  found  ready  to  meet 
her  above  without  spot  and  blameless. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1856,  the  Rev.  W.  Middleton  improved  her 
death,  from  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,"  &c.,  2  Tim.  iv.  6 ;  in  the 
morning  at  Preston  and  evening  at  Blackburn,  to  large  and  deeply  affected 
congregations.  Before  reading  the  memoir,  he  said,  "  Having  lived  a 
great  ^rt  of  two  years  in  the  same  house  with  the  late  Mrs.  Thompson, 
and  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  her  spirit  and  conduct,  in  the 
more  private  as  well  as  public  walks  of  life,  I  am  happy  to  bear  unreserved 
testimony  to  the  pure  raidiance  of  her  piety,  which  shone  with  equal  lustre 
ia  the  domestic  circle  as  in  the  church  and  the  great  world."  On  the  27th 
of  January,  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Harrison  of  Manchester,  improved  her 
death,  at  Stalybridge,  and  it  is  hoped  some  good  was  done  by  all  these 
services.  The  funeral  was  conducted  on  the  strictest  teetotal  principles, 
as  she  earnestly  desired  months  before  her  death.  Tea  and  coffee,  &c.  only 
were  used. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  add  that  the  following  dear  friends  sent  me  testi- 
monials of  my  late  de^r  wife  similar  to  those  already  given,  and  nothing  but 
want  of  space  prevented  mo  from  using  them,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
offended — 

Mrs.  Turner,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Turner,  !R.N.,  Hastings ;  Mrs. 
Clarke,  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire  ;  Miss  Chafer,  West  Houghton,  Lincolnshire  ; 
Mrs. Timothy  Burstall,  Glasgow;  Mrs.  Watson,  ditto;  Mrs.  Archer,  Leith ; 
Martin  Heath,  Esq.,  Crewe,  Cheshire;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  Nantwich, 
ditto ;  Rev.  R.  G.  Milne,  (Independent)  Turtwistle,  Cheshire.  For  the  kind 
sympathies  of  all  my  friends  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks,  hoping  to 
meet  them  all  in  glory.    Amen. 

IIECENT  DEATHS. 
Died,  May  13th,  at  Giindlehof,  Rotherbaum,  Hamburgh,  Miss  Margaret 
Scott,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  of  the  same  place.  She  was 
brought  to  God  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker.  Being  power- 
fully impressed  with  a  sense  of  her  danger  as  a  sinner,  while  the  above- 
named  minister  was  enforcing  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  To-daj',  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice  harden  not  your  hearts."  She  felt  her  need  of 
saving  grace,  and  sought  not  in  vain,  pardon  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer's  blood.  From  that  time  to  the  present  she  has  continued, 
through  all  the  fluctuations  of  this  mission,  its  unwavering  friend ;  sup- 
porting it  according  to  her  ability,  and  encouraging  the  minister  s  heart  by 
her  regular  attendance.  From  what  I  can  ascertain,  since  her  conversion, 
she  has  contributed  of  her  substance,  not  less  than  tive  pounds  a-year,  one 
Way  and  another,  to  this  Mission.  Her  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected ; 
bemg  taken  away  with  eighteen  days*  illness.  During  that  time  however, 
she  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pain  ;  but  she  suffered  like  a  Christian. 

2    D 
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Not  a  mnnnar  escaped  her.  While  others  pitifully  grieved  over  her,  8he 
would  tell  them  how  mercifully  the  Lord  dealt  witn  her,  and  what  an 
abundance  of  things  there  was  to  encourage  her.  Beligion  was  her  cbief 
concern,  and  she  experienced  its  supporting  and  comforting  influenoes, 
while  passing  through  the  valley  of  death.  She  would  say,  "  Ah,  Mr. 
Baron,  what  should  I  do  if  I  had  religion  to  seek  now  V*  Mrs.  Baron 
was  with  her,  and  heard  some  of  the  last  sensible  words  she  uttered. 
Clasping  her  hands,  she  said, 

"  My  Jesus  to  know^  And  feel  his  blood  flow, 
'Tis  life  everlasting,  'tis  heaven  below." 

After  lying  some  sixteen  hours  in  an  unconscious  state  struggling  at  tbe 
gate  of  death,  the  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  realms  of  the  blest. 

Her  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace  was  regular,  punctual,  though 
living  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  in  the  country.  Dark,  unplea- 
sant nights,  she  allowed  not  to  rob  her  of  a  feast  at  the  class-meetuig. 
However  wet  the  day,  she  was  sure  to  be  at  the  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.  She  profited  much  at  the  service  ;  being  always  "  in  the  spirit 
on  the  Lord^s-day."  In  her  journal  is  to  be  found,  most  of  the  texts  which 
have  been  preached  from,  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  sermon,  and  even  the 
hymns  sung,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  BetheL  To  help  on  the  cause, 
she  would  make  anv  sacrifice.  For  her  dear  pastor,  as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  him,  whoever  he  might  be,  she  cherished  the  most  inalienable  love. 
This  especially  applies  to  him,  who  under  God  was  the  means  of  her  conver- 
sion. Her  conversation  was  pure,  "  as  becometh  the  Gospel,"  her  profes- 
sion consistent.  For  strength  of  principle  among  her  sex,  she  was  equalled 
by  few,  perhaps  excelled  by  none.  Affectation  and  flattery  were  sure  to 
quail  before  her.  Few  attempted  it  in  her  presence.  In  the  expression  of 
opinion  she  was  candid,  cautious,  decided.  It  might  have  been  said  of 
her,  "  She  is  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." 

Hamburgh,  May  11  th,  1856.  John  Barok. 

Died,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1856,  aged  fifty-four,  Mrs.  Hannah  Holt,  of 
Over  Darwen.  She  was  taken  away  unexpectedly,  being  well  in  the  even- 
ing, but  dead  in  the  morning.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Society  for  upwards  of  thirty-seven  years ;  and  imderstood  and  appreciated 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Wesleyan  Association.  She  was  much 
beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  now  deeply  lament  her  death. 
She  was  truly  "a  mother  in  Israel."  A  more  extended  notice  may  be 
shortly  expected.  U. 


REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

,    The  Irish  Church.    Speech  by  Edward  Miall,  Esq.,  M.P.    Lon- 
don. Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

The  Irish  Establishment  is  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  which 
Ireland  has  to  complain.  It  is  against  all  reason  and  justice  that  six 
or  seren  millions  of  individuals  constituting  the  Irish  community, 
should  be  required  to  support  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  a 
fifth  or  fourth  of  their  number  who  have  adopted  the  Established 
form  of  worship.  It  is  not  to  be  borne,  it  is  revolting  to  all  our  ideas 
of  right  that  a  hireling  of  the  church — a  sinecurist — an  absentee, 
should  be  authorised,  by  law,  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  honest  industry 
of  millions,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly  dissent  in  toto  from  his  views  of 
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reli^oiid  truth— who  neter  see  his  person — or  hear  his  voice,  ahd 
scarcely  eyer  listen  to  his  name.  We  are  aware,  that  the  advocates 
of  an  Establishment  are  accussomed  to  deny  that  the  property  by 
which  it  is  supported  belongs  in  any  sense  to  the  State,  but  solely  and 
exdusively  to  the  Church.  This  statement,  if  good  for  anything  oft 
the  side  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Sister  Isle,  is  equally  good  in  sup- 
port of  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  prior  claim  belongs  to  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  first 
in  possession  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  if  mere  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  Revenues  of  a 
coontry  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Body  takes  those  Revenues  utterly  and 
for  ever  out  of  the  power  of  the  State,  then  the  right  to  Church  pro- 
perty belongs  to.  the  Romish  Church  and  not  to  the  Protestant 
Establishments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  fact,  however,  is 
timt  most  of  the  Church  property  belongs  as  much  to  the  State  as  any 
other  description  of  public  property,  and  may  rightfully  be  disposed  of, 
in  any  way,  that  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  Public  good,  in  any 
depsfftment  which  is  within  the  province  of  human  legislation.  Bat 
le^slation  in  matters  of  religion  we  hold  to  be  an  impious  usurpation 
of  powers  which  belong  only  to  the  people  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  On  this  point  we  entirely  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  an  able  writer  who  acted  as  a  pioneer  on  this  great  question, 
that  such  appropriation  is  without  the  province  of  Government,  and 
cannot  be  affected  without  hazard  of  much  greater  evil  than  it  can  com- 
pass good.  If  the  Catholics  were  endowed,  the  rights  of  the  Protestants 
would  be  violated,  for  the  property  being  national,  belongs  to  the 
minority  as  well  as  to  the  majority.  The  Protestants  have  an  interest 
in  it  equally  with  the  Catholics,  and  to  assign  it  therefore  to  the  latter, 
in  any  degree,  were  to  inflict  a  similar  wrong  to  that  of  which  the 
Bomanists  so  justly  complain.  The  joint  interest  which  the  parties 
now  possess  forbids  the  appropriation  to  any  other  than  mutually  ad- 
vantageous purposes.  When  will  statesmen  learn  that  to  do  justice 
is  to  relieve  themselves  from  perplexity  and  to  do  the  largest  good  to 
the  people  they  govern  ?  Let  then  the  State  resume  whatever 
revenues  it  has  granted  for  religious  purposes.  Such  revenues  have 
only  served  to  foment  pride,  secularity,  and  idleness.  They  have 
been  the  bane  of  religion  and  the  weakness  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  so  long  as  they  are  continued,  will  prove  a  source  of  contention 
and  malignity.  An  impoverished  and  starving  people  clamour  for 
relief  and  here  are  the  means  of  supply.  Religion  would  thus  be 
unshackled,  the  load  of  secularity  by  which  she  is  bowed  down  would 
he  removed,  hirelings  would  be  driven  out  of  the  Church,  and  the 
truth  of  God  would  "  have  free  course,  run  and  be  glorified."  We 
have  therefore  witnessed  with  the  most  heartfelt  approval  the  efforts 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Miall,  to  effect  the  efj^endowment  of 
all  sects  of  religionists  in  Ireland.  Some  idea  of  the  evils  which  Mr. 
Miall  seeks  to  counteract  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts,  dis- 
closed by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  1837. 
According  to  that  document  there  were  at  that  time,  99  benefices  with 
few  than  20  Protestants  in  each;  124  benefices  having  between  20  and 
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50  Protestants ;  and  forty-one  benefices  without  a  single  Protestant ! 
In  the  diocese  of  Lismore  there  were  several  parishes  without  a  Pro- 
testant in  them,  and  in  one  parish  the  rectoral  tithes  were  paid  to  "a 
very  fine  girl."  For  the  spiritual  care  of  853,000  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land there  were  established  two  Archbishops,  ten  Bishops^  and  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  clergy.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Armagh  was  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  of  the  other  Archbishopric  not  very  far  short.  The  Bishop  of 
Clogher  received  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum, — the  Bishop  of 
Derry  nearly  as  much,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  Seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  the  palaces  and  parks  of  the  Bishops  and  the 
glebe-houses  of  the  Clergy !  Talk  of  abuses  under  the  sacred  name 
of  religion — ^we  verily  believe,  that  nowhere  except  in  the  head- 
quarters of  Popery  itself  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  parallel  for  the 
monstrous  abuses  which  this  Protestant  countiy  has  so  long  tolerated 
in  connexion  with  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  Ireland.  Nor  is 
this  all!  We  blush  to  state  that  in  Ireland  there  are  "Regium 
Donum  Churches,"  which  depend  on  the  State  for  support  greatly 
to  the  scandal  of  Dissent  in  these  Isles.  State-pay  among  the 
Dissenters  of  Ireland  bears  much  the  same  fruit  as  among  the 
Established  Clergy.  The  "Regium  Donum  enables  men  to  get  on 
comfortably  without  knowledge,  without  spirituality,  without  zeal,  or 
toil,  or  flock,  or  friends,  or  anything  but  the  favour  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  With  the  Regium  Donum,  a  man  is  in  a  position  to  defy 
the  world ;  he  cannot  *  dig '  and  would  have  but  little  to  hope  from 
*  begging,'  even  although  unrestrained  by  '  shame '  but  having  made 
friends  of  the  Mammon  of  Dublin  Castle,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  con- 
triving, at  the  expense  of  the  country,  to  linger  out  an  inglorious 
existence  without  either  the  aid  of  friends  or  the  necessity  of  repair- 
ing to  the  Workhouse.*'  Mr.  MialFs  scheme  is  equally  adapted  to 
the  case  of  the  Regium  Donum  Dissenting  Ministers  and  the  Clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Establishment.  We  would  disendow  all.  We  would 
throw  them  all  on  the  Voluntary  principle  for  support.  The  success 
of  the  scheme  of  the  able  and  uncompromising  member  for  Rochdale, 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  can  long  go  on  as  a  State-paid  Church.  The  most 
eloquent  Essayist  of  the  age  has  foreshadowed  its  doom — 

"  If  there  were,'*  says  Macaulay,  "  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  National 
Church  regarded  as  heretical  by  four-fifths  of  the  nation  committed  to  its 
care,-— a  Church  established  by  the  sword—  a  Church  producing  twice  as 
many  riots  as  conversions,— a  Church  which  though  possessing  great 
wealth  and  power,  and  though  long  backed  by  persecuting  laws,  had  ia 
the  course  of  many  generations,  been  found  unable  to  propagate  its  doc- 
trines, and  barely  able  to  maintain  its  ground— a  Church,  so  odious,  that 
fraud  and  violence  when  used  against  clear  rights  of  property,  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  fair-play,— a  Church  whose  ministers  were  preaching  to 
desolate  walls,  and  with  difficulty  obtaining  their  lawful  subsistence  by 
help  of  bayonets,—  such  a  Church  on  our  principles,  we  must  own,  could 
not  be  defended.  We  should  say,  that  the  JState  which  allied  itself  to  such 
a  Church,  postponed  the  primary  end  of  Oovernment  to  the  secondary,  and 
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ihat  the  consequences  had  been  such  as  any  sagacious  observer  might  have  pre- 
dicted. Neither  the  primary  nor  secondary  end  is  attained.  The  temporal 
and  the  OT)iritual  interests  of  the  people  suflfer  alike.  The  minds  of  men 
instead  of  being  drawn  to  the  Church,  are  alienated  from  the  State.  The 
magistrate  after  sacrificing  order,  peace,  union,  all  the  interests  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  protect,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  pure  religion,  is  forced, 
after  the  experience  of  centuries,  to  admit  that  he  has  really  been  pro- 
moting error Those  who  preach  to  rulers  the  duty  of  employ- 
ing power  to  propagate  truth,  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  falsenood 
though  no  match  for  truth  alone,  has  often  been  found  more  than  a  match 
for  truth  and  power  together." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  MialFs  speech  is  a  fine  production, 
and  breathes  throughout  the  same  spirit  as  the  above  passage  from 
the  great  Essayist  just  named.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  readers  as  one  of  the  ablest  dissertations  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland,  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  read.  In 
this  great  performance  Mr.  Miall  has  excelled  all  his  former  efforts. 

Sermons  on  Special  and  Ordinary  Occasions,  By  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Newton,  D.D.  Edited  with  a  Preface  by  Rey.  James  H. 
BiGO.    Heylin. 

These  sermons  are  quite  characteristic  of  their  author.  They  will  be 
read  with  unusual  interest  by  all  classes  of  the  British  public ;  they  will 
be  a  study  to  the  critic,  who  will  exert  all  the  resources  of  his  art  to  detect 
those  peculiarities  of  style  and  of  thought  which  contributed  to  the  emi- 
nence of  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  age ;  he  will  find  facility 
without  depth,  and  great  freedom  of  thought  without  any  of  that  compre- 
hensiveness, or  much  of  that  ardour,  which  have  so  largely  combined  in 
the  ministry  of  pulpit  orators  of  the  highest  order.  He  will  search  in  vain 
for  anything  approaching  to  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  Watson—' 
the  elegance  of  Hall — or  the  fervour  of  Da  vies.  The  late  Dr.  Newton  had 
hardly  anything  in  common  with  these  illustrious  men ;  but  still,  he  had 
about  him  certain  qualities  admirably  adapted  to  popular  effect.  He  had 
a  fine  manly  appearance — singular  compass  of  voice — great  readiness  of 
speech— unusual  gracefulness  of  manner,  and  a  most  wonderful  faculty  for 
"hitting,"  as  the  phrase  is,  between  wind  aud  water;  and,  with  these  aids, 
the  late  Doctor  became  in  early  life  one  of  the  most  notable  personages  in 
the  Conference  ministry.  These  sermons  do  not  indicate  aught  of  hard 
study,  but  Newton  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  of  his  generation 
notwithstanding.  His  labours  were  of  the  Herculean  class.  Probably 
no  man,  even  in  the  Missionary  field,  ever  evinced  more  devotion  to  the 
Missionary  cause  than  the  late  Doctor.  In  this  cause,  for  fifty  years 
or  more,  he  traversed  the  kingdom  again  and  again ;  and  although  in 
these  tours  he  was  exceedingly  economical  in  the  use  of  his  thoughts,  and 
made  a  very  few  sermons  do  an  immense  deal  of  service,  he  maintained  his 
popularity  almost  without  abatement  to  the  last.  The  sermons  of  such  a 
man  will  always  be  read  with  interest ;  the  curious — if  from  no  higher 
motive— will  read  them  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  new  data  in  their 
inquiries  after  the  best  means  of  making  impressions  on  popular  assemblies. 
The  pious,  to  whom  the  ministry  of  the  Doctor  was  known,  will,  in  the 
presence  of  these  Remains,  seek  to  revive  their  fellowship  with  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  preachers  of  his  day. 

The  Bible  Treasury,    London  :  Oakey,  21,  Warwick  Lane,  Pater- 
noster-row. 
This  is  a  new  monthly.    Its  object  is  to  review  prophetic  and  practical 
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subjects.  The  first  number  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  and  contributors.  The  subjects  treated  are  all  of 
grave  importance,  and  if  it  has  any  fault  it  is  that  the  treatment  of  them  k 
somewhat  too  heavy  for  a  cheap  publication,  which  can  only  succeed  by 
having  a  very  extensive  circulation.  In  another  page  we  ffive  one  or  two 
quotations,  which  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  iSie  work. 

The  Desire  of  all  Nations.  By  Rev,  W.  Landells.  London: 
John  Snow,  35,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  the  desiguation  of  the  Sermon  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Landellg 
before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfielda.  The 
text  is  from  three  different  parts  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  viz.,  Luke  ii.  10; 
Uaggai  ii.  7;  Mark  xvi.  18.  The  discussion  consists  of  an  inquiry  into^ 
1st.  The  reasons  for  expecting  that  a  divine  revelation  would  be  charac- 
terised by  universality ;  2nd.  The  universal  aspect  of  Christianity ;  3rd. 
The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Bible  for  general  circulation ;  4th.  The  maimer 
in  which  the  Saviour  satisfies  the  desires  of  mankind  ;  5th.  The  Duty  of 
Christians  to  propagate  the  Gospel.  The  sermon  displays  throughoot 
traces  of  those  great  pulpit  talents  for  which  the  author  is  so  justly  distin- 
guished. 

Youthful  Piety.  By  Jaaies  Parsons.  London:  John  Snow, 
35,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  discourse  delivered  to  the  young,  at  Weigh  House 
chapel,  in  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  matter  of  the 
discourse  strictly  accords  with  its  title,  and  if  there  be  in  it  less  of  the  fire 
for  which  its  author  was  so  distinguished  for  many  years  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  ministry,  there  is  quite  as  much  of  that  heart-earnestness 
which,  beyond  everything,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  pulpit  effort. 
The  peroration,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  moving  appeals  which  his  discourses 
closed  in  his  best  days,  would  be  thought  singularly  excellent  for  moat 
preachers.  We  shall  close  this  notice  by  quoting  the  passage  just  alluded 
to— 

THS  OBLIOATION  OS*  TBE  TOUNO  TO  ENTER  INTO  HISSIONABT  EFTORTS. 

"  We  now  express  our  fervent  and  prayerful  hope  that  the  topics  this 
discourse  has  attempted  to  enforce,  may  render  the  young,  who  are  under 
the  influences  of  personal  piety,  more  disposed  to  cherish,  and  to  display, 
and  to  us©  it.  In  whatever  engagements  you  are  concerned,  as  the  result 
and  fruit  of  them,  may  God  speed  and  prosper  you.  It  becomes  us,  how- 
ever, to  remind  you  that  the  operations  comprised  in  Missionary  efforts,  and 
especially  those  identified  with  this  Institution  possess  claims,  at  once  tender 
and  commanding  claims,  arising  from  its  object,  from  its  history,  from  its 
difficulties,  from  its  success.  Eespond  to  them,  by  employing  on  it  your 
thoughts,  by  conferring  on  it  your  affections,  by  according  to  it  your 
property,  by  exerting  for  it  your  influence,  and  by  offering  for  it  your 
prayers— and  are  there  none  among  you,  who  may  pass  beyond  the  ordinaiy 
habitudes  of  life,  and  aspire  and  proceed  far  higher  1  Are  there  none  who, 
when  challenged  by  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  with  the  seraphim 
before  him,  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us,"  will  advance 
from  their  retirement,  and  abandon  their  ease,  exclaiming,  "  Here  am  L 
send  me ! "  ready  to  go  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles  %  Where  can  be  founa 
the  soldiers  of  the  truth  who  shall  occupy  the  places  of  those  who  hare 
fought  and  fallen,  except  among  such  as  you  1  Will  you  not  obey  the 
summons,  and  while  you  hear  the  thrilling  sound  of  the  great  conflict,  will 
you  not  yourselves  mingle  in  it,  that  you  may  assist,  by  life  or  by  death,  to 
give  conquests  to  the  banner  of  salvation  ?  The  heralds  are  waiting  at  the 
door  to  claim  you ;  consei)t«  anse^  and  go  t 
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«« '  Turn,  turn,  from  home,  thy  longing  face-- 
Go,  take  in  God's  bright  host,  thy  place : 
The  battle's  din 
Comes  rolling  in — 
God's  saints  are  shouting:  *bie,  thee;  hie* — 
March^  youth,  and  share  their  victory." 

And  fervent  and  prayerful  also  is  our  hope,  that  those  wliose  hearts  have 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  world  and  sin,  or  who,  at  least,  have  been 
hesitating  and  "  divided,"  may  be  attracted  and  disenthralled  from  a  state 
fraught  only  with  elements  of  shame,  sin,  and  misery.  It  is  certain  that 
your  continued  alienation  from  God's  truth,  however  it  may  be  disguised 
and  modified,  must  exclude  you,  while  on  earth,  from  real  dignity  and 
usefulness,  and  enjoyment — and  expose  your  undying  souls  to  that  hery  in- 
dignation of  the  all-righteous  Avenger,  which,  if  it  once  light  upon  you,  will 
bum  in  torment — inextinguishable  and  for  ever  !  We  but  repeat  the  warn- 
ings which  you  have  had  a  thousand  times ;  we  concentrate  them  around 
you  now;  and  O,  it  is  indeed  at  your  peril,  if  you  trifle  with  them,  or  reject 
them !  To  Hira  who  died  on  the  accursed  tree,  that  through  Him  you 
may  obtain  the  needed  pardon  and  refuge ;  and  henceforth  only  to  live 
that  yon  may  enjoy  His  fovour— that  you  may  imitate  His  cbaracter,  that 
you  may  promote  His  honour— and  that  you  may  anticipate  His  kingdom. 
Thus  hallow  the  engagements  of  to-night,  and  identify  them  for  yourselves, 
with  the  immortality  of  heaven.  While  you  are  redeemed  and  blessed, 
what  happiness,  too,  will  you  impart  and  inspire !  There  are  your  parents, 
who  have  endured  for  you  many  distressing  alternations  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  who  could,  each  one,  address  you  in  the  language  of  intense  yearning — 
*My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine.  Thy 
father  and  thy  mother  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  thee  shall  rejoice — 
a  rejoicing  such  as  never  their  homes  and  hearts  have  known !  There  are 
miniaters  who  have  often  besought  you  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  but  who 
have  trembled  lest  your  hearts  should  become  precociously  hardened  and 
seared,  and  who  would  hail  you  as  having  more  than  recompensed  their 
toil,  and  as  preparing  to  become,  finally,  their  glory  and  their  joy !  Nor 
will  higher  worlds  remain  without  participating  in  the  pleasure.  There 
will  be  "joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  The  Saviour  will  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied; 
and  the  Eternal  Father,  folding  the  returned  wanderer  to  His  arms,  will 
pronounce,  in  His  own  ineffable  complacency,  *  This  my  son  was  dead,  and 
18  ahve  again  ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found.' " 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  By  Chari.es 
Hodge,  D.D.     London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Berners-street. 

Another  important  contribution  from  the  American  press  to  our  stores 
of  Biblical  Criticism.  This  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  deserves 
a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  and  Macknight  on  the  Epistles.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a 
work  of  this  class,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  highly  instructive 
and  deeply  interesting  Criticism. 

Biblical  Biographical  Exercises;  or^  Sketches  of  Scripture  Cha^ 
racters.  No,  1,  Kings.  By  the  Author  of  Steps  to  the  Bible  Mine, 
and  Biblical  Orientalisms.     London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

The  design  of  the  Authoress  in  this  ingenious  publication  is  to  arrest  the 
attention  o?  children,  and  inspire  in  them  a  disposition  to  search  the  Sacred 
V  olume.    She  states  some  leading  fact  in  connexion  with  each  individual 
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*'  in  the  Biographical  Sketches,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  inqui- 
sitiveness  of  the  reader  to  know  more  of  the  characters  thus  grouped  to- 
gether. We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  a  little  work  of  this 
class  more  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties 
of  Children.    The  publication  has  our  most  cordial  approval. 

Steps  to  the  Bible  Mine;  More  Steps  to  the  Bible  Mine,  By  Eliza- 
beth. London :  Ward  and  Co. ;  Partridge  and  Oaket,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

These  little  works  are  designed  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  Fireside  and 
Social  Conversation  on  the  Sacred  Book.  They  consist  of  more  than  Six 
Hundred  Questions  on  various  matters  of  great  interest  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.    They  are  useful  publications. 

The  Bible  Reader's  Friend ;  or,  Steps  to  Bible  Studies,  Birds  and 
Reptiles  of  Scripture,  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Patemoster- 
row. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  little  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
designed  for  the  use  of  Children.  The  subjects  are  alphabetically  arranged 
and  treated  in  a  manner  well  adapted^  at  once,  to  arrest  attention  and 
convey  valuable  information. 

My  Word  Book  to  my  Bible,  London:  Ward  and  Co.;  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  valuable  work  on  "Notable  Scripture 
Words."  Like  the  former  work  from  the  same  pen  it  is  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  the  matter  admirably  adapted  to  gratify  a  child's  curiosity 
and  extend  his  knowledge.  The  amiable  Authoress  of  these  Works  has 
done  a  good  service  by  their  publication.  We  wish  her  great  success  in 
her  efforts  to  improve  the  rising  generation. 

The  Unerring  Guide,  By  the  Rev.  John  Smith.  London  :  John 
Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

The  history  of  this  little  Work  is  interesting.  It  was  originally  sent  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  for  publication  in  "The  Christian  Penny  Magazine.  But  the 
Doctor  regarding  the  manuscript  as  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
recommended  a  separate  publication.  The  Author  acquiesced,  and  the  pre- 
sent publication  is  the  result.  The  Guide,  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
Youth,  has  the  merit  of  being  singularly  striking  in  its  illustrations  and 
poetic  in  its  sentiments.  We  have  not  seen  a  work  of  small  compass  that 
contained  so  much  to  please,  to  interest,  and  to  instruct.  It  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended. 

publications  received. 

1.  "  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity  of  iWoman."  By  B.  Parsons.  London: 
John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

2.  "  Green's  Lectures  to  Children  on  Scripture  Doctrines.**  London  : 
Sunday-school  Union. 

3.  "  Green's  Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible."  London  :  Sunday- 
school  Union. 

4.  "  The  Sabbath-school  Expositor."  By  Jno.  Campbell,  D.D.  London  : 
John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

5.  «  The  Great  Boon."  liev.  E.  Chew,  South  Shields.  R.  Lobby,  C7, 
King-street. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

To  the  EuiToa — Dear  Sir. 

Mj  experience,  as  a  hearer  of  the  Gospel,  prompts  me  to  offer,  witb 
your  leave,  a  few  remarks,  in  connection  with  Public  Worship,  which  those 
whom  they  may  concern  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  notice.  I  do  this  not 
only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  those  who  like  myself,  labour  under  the 
physical  infirmity  of  having  Ears  dull  of  hearing,  and  for  others  who  either 
cannot  read  or  have  no  book. 

I  am  attached  to  my  own  place  of  worship,  and  would  generally  prefer 
being  in  my  own  place  there  to  join  in  worship;  but  I  look  at  the 
preacher's  plan,  and  find  a  brother  appointed  to  preach  who,  although  he 
has  got  a  good  voice,  has  such  an  unfortunate  habit  of  speaking  in  different 
keys,  that  I  can  but  imperfectly  hear  him  j  and  to  hear  only  detached 
sentences  delivered  by  a  preacher,  you  sir,  will  allow,  is  not  calculated  to 
afford  me  much  edification,  and  consequently  I  go  to  some  other  place  of 
worship,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  better. 

The  worship  of  Almighty  God  is  a  solemn  duty,  and  ought  to  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  people  may  engage  therein  with  both  heart  and  soul. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  preacher  of  Christ's  holy  Gospel  should 
be  au  example  to  believers,  in  prompt  attendance,  should  Join  in  the 
worship,  in  his  reading  and  pronunciation  be  correct  and  emphatic,  with 
a  voice  sufficiently  clear  and  audible  to  be  heard  by  all  who  are  attentive. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  venture  to  submit  to  my  brethren  a 
few  things  by  way  of  recommendation,  viz : — 

Ist.  That  the  page  of  the  Hymn  Book  be  given  out  twice  distinctly,  and 
and  if  need  be  a  third  or  fourth  time,  during  the  singing,  which  would  act 
as  a  gentle  hint  to  the  late  comers  (for  they  are  many,)  that  their  habit  of 
coming  late  needs  correction. 

2nd.  That  the  preacher  stand  during  prayer,  in  order  that  his  prayer  may 
be  better  heard,  and  that  the  people  may  "say  amen  at  his  giving  of  thanks." 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  for  the  edification  of  the  worsnippers,  the 
attitude  of  standin*^  is  not  less  acceptable  to  Almighty  God  than  kneeling 
half  buried  in  the  Pulpit.  Long, fine  formal  prayers,  are  an  abttse  of  the 
privilege. 

3rd.  That  the  Chapters  to  be  read,  &e.,  be  so  distinctly  enunciated  that 
even  persons  hard-of-hearing  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  them. 

4th.  That  the  attitude  of  the  preacher  in  general,  be  as  though  he  was 
addressing  those  persons  near  and  below  the  clock  before  him;  I  say 
tn  general,  because  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  attitude  would  appear  stift^ 
whereas  deviations  from  it  in  angles  of  from  20  to  30  degrees,  ana  occasion- 
ally even  a  little  more,  would  not  greatly  inconvenience  nis  auditory. 

The  habit  of  turning  about,  east,  west,  and  north,  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
a  preacher  being  heard,  and  /  am  sure  that  which  cannot  be  heard,  cannot 
profit, 

^  6th.  That  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  administered,  the  previous 
service  be  short :  so  short,  that  family  claims  may  not  cause  any  one  to  go 
away  who  would  gladly  remain  among  the  communicants. 

6th,  That  not  more  than  one  Hymn  be  selected  from  the  Supplement,  at 
any  one  service,  unless  the  preacher  can  tell  the  people  on  what  page  in 
the  conference  Hymn  Book  it  is  to  be  found,  for  many  of  the  Association 
friends,  and  especially  the  Sabbath  scholars,  buy  the  conference  Hymn  Books 
of  the  Booksellers.  I  have  known  all  the  three  hymns  to  be  selected  from 
the  Supplement,  and  have  been  distressed  to  see  the  con^egation  so  much 
disturbed  and  disappointed,  as  sucli  cases  inevitably  occasion. 
Lastly,  I  beg  to  recommend  to  all  the  worshippers  in  the  Association  the 

babit  of  EARLY  ATTENDANCE. 

Leeds^  July  6tK  An  Agsd  Local  Paeachkb. 
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THE  SILBNX  BUILDING  OF  SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE. 

When  Bishop  Heber  read  his  beautiful  poem,  **  Palestine,"  in  manuscript 

to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  friend  remarked  that  in  speaking  of  the  Temple  of 

Solomon  he  had  forgotten  to  refer  to  the  silence  which  prevailed  during  its 

erection.    The  poet  immediately  retired  for  a  few  minutes,  and  introduced 

the  following  beautiful  lines : 

''No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung.** 

This  very  remarkable  circumstance  has  been  frequently  noticed.  It  ii 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  dee^  sense  which  Solomon  had  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  work ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  many  pious  and  useful  meditations. 
Matthew  Henry  in  his  Commentary  says,  **  It  was  to  be  the  temple  of  the 
God  of  peace,  therefore  no  iron  tool  must  be  heard  in  it ;  quietness  aud 
silence  both  become  and  befriend  religious  exercises  ;  God's  work  should  be 
done  with  as  much  care  and  as  little  noise  as  may  be  ;  the  temple  was  thrown 
down  with  axes  and  hammers ;  they  that  did  it  roared  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  6  ;  but  it  was  built  up  in  silence.  Clamour  and 
violence  often  hinder,  but  never  further  the  work  of  God."  These  thoughts 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  of  those  who  can  never  assert 
their  own  opinions  without  violently  assailing  those  of  others ;  nor  do  any- 
thing for  God,  without  inviting  the  multitude  to  come  and  see  their  zeal  6ff 
the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

The  fact  itself,  however,  has  lately  received  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  Douglas,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  writing  to  the  Athenceum  on 
the  3rd  of  May  last,  states  that  during  a  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  learned 
from  a  very  intelligent  Hebrew,  that  there  were  extensive  quarries  beneath 
the  city ;  and  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  from  those  quarries  had 
been  obtained  the  stones  employed  in  the  bidlding  and  re-building  of  the 
temple.  He  had  visited  them  some  time  before,  with  two  !Ekiglishmen,  and 
discovered  that  the  quarries  had  contained  materials  sufficient  for  building 
the  walls  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  extract  the  following  statement : 
'^  When  fairly  inside,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  immense  vault,  and  standing 
upon  the  top  of  a  pile  which  was  very  evidently  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  minute  particles  from  the  final  dressings  of  the  blocks  of  stone.  On 
descending  this  pile,  we  entered  through  a  large  arch,  into  another  vault, 
equally  vast,  and  separated  from  the  first  by  enormous  pillars.  This  vault, 
or  quarry,  led,  by  a  gradual  descent,  into  another  and  another,  each  separated 
from  the  other  by  massive  stony  partitions,  which  had  been  left  to  give 
additional  strength  to  the  vaulted  roofs.  In  some  of  the  quarries  the  blocks 
of  atone  which  had  been  quarried  out  lay  partly  dressed ;  in  some  the  bloeks 
were  still  attached  to  the  rock  ;  in  some  the  workman  had  just  commenced 
ehiseling ;  and  some  the  architect's  line  was  distinct  on  the  smooth  face  of 
the  wall  of  the  quarry.  The  mode  in  which  the  blocks  were  got  out  was 
similar  to  that  used  b^^  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  seen  in  the  sandstone 
quarries  at  Hagar  Tilsilis  and  in  the  granite  quarries  at  Syene.  The 
architect  first  dSew  the  outline  of  the  blocks  on  the  face  of  the  quany; 
the  workman  then  chiseled  them  out  in  their  whole  thickness,  separating 
them  entirely  from  each  other,  and  leaving  them  attached  by  their  barks 
only  to. the  solid  wall.  They  were  then  detached  by  cutting  a  passage 
behind  them,  which,  while  it  separated  the  blocks,  left  them  roughly  dressea, 
and  left  the  wall  prepared  for  further  operations.  We  remarked  the 
similarity  between  the  stones  chiseled  out  in  these  quarries  and  the  few 
blocks  of  stone  built  into  the  south  east  corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
.wkiok  aie  laa  remarkable  for  their  size,  their  weatherworn  appearance,  and 
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the  peculiar  omamentatioxi  of  their  edges.  We  spent  between  two  and  three 
hours  in  these  quarriea.  Our  examinations  were,  however,  chiefly  on  the 
side  towards  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Our  guide  stated,  that  more  to  the 
westward  was  a  quarry  of  the  peculiar  reddish  marble  so  commonly  used  as 
pavement  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  From  the  place  where  we  entered 
the  descent  was  gradual ;  between  some  of  the  quarries,  however,  there  were 
broad  flights  of  steps,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  I  had  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  distance  between  the  roofs  of  the  vaults  and  the  streets  of  the  city, 
except  that  from  the  descent,  the  thickness  must  be  enormous.  The  size  and 
extent  of  these  excavations  fully  bore  out  the  opinion  that  they  had  yielded 
stones  enough  to  build  not  only  the  Temple,  but  the  whole  of  Jerusalem. 

*'  The  situation  of  these  quarries — the  mode  by  which  the  stones  were  got 
out — and  the  evidence  that  the  stones  were  fully  prepared  and  dressed  before 
being  removed,  may  possibly  throw  light  upon  the  verses  of  Scripture  in 
which  it  is  said— 2  Chronicles  ii.  18 — *  And  he  (Solomon)  set  threescore  and 
ten  thousand  of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be 
hewers  in  the  mountains,  and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  overseers  to 
set  the  people  a  work.'  And  again — 1  Kings  vi.  7 — *  And  the  house,  when 
it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither ;  so  that  there  ^as  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building.' 

"  It  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  that  a  period  so  remote  from  that 
in  which  the  temple  was  erected,  any  evidence  should  arise,  thus  to  confirm 
the  statement  concerning  the  silence  observed  in  the  building ;  yet  this 
testimony  has  come  forth  as  it  were  from  the  dead  to  verify  the  word  of 
truth.  This  however,  is  only  one  of  a  large  and  accumulating  class  of  facts 
in  our  day,  by  which  the  faith  of  believers  is  justified,  and  the  clamourer's 
voice  of  infidelity  silenced.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Egypt 
began  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ; 
and  now  from  the  mounds  of  Assyria  we  are  constantly  receiving  the  most 
overwhelming  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of 
Israel  apd  Judah,  which  stands  in  connection  with  Assyrian  history.'' 

£ible  Treasury/. 

THE   MOUNT    OF    OLIVES. 

A  statement  has  appeared  in  The  Times,  that  this  mount  has  been 
purchased  by  Madam  Polack,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Hebrew  banker  at 
Konigsberg,  in  Prussia.  It  appears  that  she  intends  to  beautify  the  place, 
and  intends  to  improve  the  whole  neighbourhood,  at  her  own  expense.  In 
order  to  restore  the  mount  to  its  original  state,  she  has  planted  the  whole 
space  with  a  grove  of  olive  trees. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  shews  the  belief  which  exists 
among  the  Jews,  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah 
xiv.  4,  where  speaking  of  Jehovah,  it  is  said,  **  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in 
that  day  on  the  mount  of  Olives." — Bible  Magazine, 

TRUE   CATHOLICITY. 

Let  us  hate  all  spirit  of  sect,  ecclesiastical,  national  or  dissenting,  but 
love  Jesus  Christ  in  every  sect,  ecclesiastical,  national,  or  dissenting.  The 
trne  catholicity  which  we  have  lost,  and  which  we  ought  to  find  again,  is 
that  of  love  in  the  truth.  A  restoration  of  the  church  is  necessary — ^I  know 
it,  I  feel  it,  I  invoke  it  from  the  depth  of  my  soul.  Only  let  us  follow  after 
it  in  the  path  where  it  may  be  found.  Forms,  ecclesiastical  constitutions, 
aad  the  organization  of  congregations,  have  their  importance,  and  even  their 
great  importance.  "  But  seek  we  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eoasness  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  us."  Let  us  then,  sirs, 
be  decided  and  firm  in  the  truth ;  and  in  loving  those  who  stray,  let  us 
&^y  march  against  error.    Let  us  place  ourselves  upon  the  etemsu  rock  of. 
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affes,  which  is  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  we  will  leave  all  these  vain  opinions, 
fd\  these  witless  innovations,  which  endlessly  are  born  and  die  in  the  world, 
tumoltaoTisly  to  fall  beneath  us. — Merle  jyAubt'gne, 

FAITH  AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

Where'er  the  patriarch  pitched  his  tent, 

He  built  an  altar  to  his  Crod  ; 
And  sanctified,  where'er  he  went, 

With  faith  and  prayer,  the  ground  he  trod. 

Through  all  the  east  for  riches  famed, 
(Heaven's  gifts)  he  set  his  heart  on  none ; 

Nor  when  the  dearest  was  reclaimed, 
Withheld  his  son,  his  only  son. 

Wherefore  in  blessing  he  was  blest ; 

Friendless,  the  friend  of  God  became ; 
Long  wandering,  everywhere  found  rest ; 

Long  childless,  nations  bear  his  name. 

Nor  nations  born  of  blood  alone  ; 

The  father  of  the  faithful  he, 
Where'er  bis  promised  seed  is  known 

Faith's  heirs  are  hb  posterity. 

My  God,  if  called  like  him  to  roam, 

Glad  may  I  all  for  thee  forsake  5 
My  God,  what  thou  hast  made  my  home. 

Let  mo  thy  sanctuary  make. 

Thy  law,  thy  love,  be  my  delight, 

Whate'er  I  do,  or  think,  or  am. 
Walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

Like  a  true  child  of  Abraham.        James  Montgomery. 

BROTHERS. 

''According  to  my  observation,  any  persons  can  do  business  together 
better  than  brothers,*'  said  a  voice  near  me,  as  we  were  detained  in  a  crowd 
Avhen  passing  out  of  a  city  church.  I  looked  at  the  speaker  in  amazement, 
almost  expecting  to  see  the  uniform  dross  of  some  charity  institution  or 
House  of  Refuge,  where  foundlings  grow  up  without  feeling  the  deep, 
yearning  affection  which  God  has  given  to  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  instead, 
I  met  the  keen,  intelligent  gaze  of  a  middle-aged  man,  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  learned  what  was  in  the  human  heart  without  becoming  a  misanthrope. 
He  passed  on,  but  his  words  remained  in  my  mind,  and  I  found  myself 
more  than  once  saying,  '*  If  such  is  the  fact,  why  is  ttf" 

Why  should  brothers,  born  and  nurtured  at  one  fireside,  sharing  each 
othei^s  inmost  thoughts,  looking  up  to  one  mother's  face  for  sympathy  and 
love,  during  the  most  impressible  years  of  life,  why  should  they  become  as 
strangers  ? 

Then  my  mind  ran  back  to  the  old  farmhouse,  my  early  home,  where  I 
had  grown  up  beneath  the  overshadowing  love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

That  night  when  all  were  sent  for,  one  from  college,  one  from  his  clerk- 
ship, and  one  from  school,  to  see  mother  die ;  when  they  stood  with  bleeding 
hearts,  as  one  by  one  she  begged  us  to  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  bade  us  not 
to  let  her  absence  weaken  the  bond  which  linked  us  ;  when  she  besought 
the  thrifty,  managing  son,  to  counsel  and  help  tlie  one  too  lavish  ;  when  she 
committed  to  our  trust  the  young  daughter  Avhoso  mind  she  had  hoped  to 
mature  and  train  for  heaven ;  and  then,  Avith  a  look  of  holy  trust  in  the 
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mourning  band  around  her,  closed  her  eyes  in  death; — that  night  in  its 
bitterness,  and  the  succeeding  days  of  loneliness,  when  the  centre  and  sun 
of  our  existence  seemed  shrouded  in  darkness,  came  over  my  mind  with  new 
power.    Can  hearts  so  firmly  linked  in  joy  and  grief  grow  cold  ?  v 

What  if  the  brother  lacks  the  "  faculty  to  get  along,"  or  **  has  a  wife  you 
cannot  like,"  or  lacks  the  *'  polish  "  you  have  acquired !  cast  him  not  off- 
Ac^  him.  Are  you  not  of  one  blood  ?  Are  not  his  very  faults  common 
property? 

The  sister  may  be  poor,  or  plain,  when  compared  with  the  companions  of 
your  prospered  years ;  but  remember  she  is  that  unprotected  one  on  whom 
that  dying  mother's  eye  lingered  longest.  Why  not  be  a  brother  born  for 
adversity  ?  What  if,  to  cement  the  family  bond,  you  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
money  or  fame  ?  You  will  be  repaid  by  a  wealth  of  love  which  outlives  the 
world's  neglect  and  scorn,  and  will  fill  your  heart  with  healthful  joy  when, 
life's  fever  past,  you  long  for  the  pure  and  unselfish  love  which  blessed  your 
childhood.  Can  that  noble  schoolboy,  who  lifts  up  and  protects  his  fallen 
brother,  who  generously  shares  the  rare  fruit,  and  when  the  new  toy  cannot 
be  divided,  throws  it  into  his  sister's  lap,  and  says  with  true  love,  "  It's  as 
much  yours  as  mine ; "  can  he  look  with  indifference  upon  the  misfortunes 
and  the  faults  of  one  of  these  precious  friends  of  childhood  ?    Alas,  he  may  I 

'*  Why  is  it  ?  "  I  look  in  vain  for  a  reply,  and  am  again  reminded  of  a 
scene  of  my  childhood.  One  day,  with  tearful  eyes,  I  carried  an  empty 
robin's  nest  to  my  mother,  and  eagerl}*  asked  where  the  birds  were  gone, 
and  if  the  little  ones  that  had  nestled  so  lovingly  together  had  forgotten 
their  old  home  and  tender  parents. 

"  Yes,  they  are  no  more  to  each  other  than  any  strange  birds,  now  that 
they  are  old  enough  to  provide  for  themselves."  This  touched  my  inmost 
heart,  as  I  sorrowfully  inquired,  "  Mother,  why  is  it  ?  "  "  Because  they . 
have  no  soulSf  my  child^'*  was  the  answer. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  is  there  not  a  moral  for  you  in  this  brief  reply  P 

N»  Y,  Evangelist 

THE  DULNESS  OF   GREAT  HEN. 

Descartes,  the  famous  mathematician  and  philosopher.  La  Fontaine, 
celebrated  for  his  witty  fables,  Buffbn,  the  great  naturalist,  were  all  singularly 
deficient  in  the  powers  of  conversation.  Marmontel,  the  novelist,  was  so  dull 
in  society,  that  his  friend  said  of  him,  after  an  interview,  **I  must  go  and 
read  his  tales,  to  recompense  myself  for  the  weariness  of  hearing  him."  As 
to  Corneille,  the  greatest  dramatist  in  France,  he  was  completely  lost  in 
society,— so  absent  and  embarrassed  that  he  wrote  of  himself  a  witty  couplet,, 
importing  that  he  never  was  intelligible  but  through  the  mouth  of  another. 
Wit  on  paper  seems  to  be  something  widely  different  from  that  play  of  words' 
in  conversation,  which,  while  it  sparkles,  dies;  for  Charles  II.,  the  wittiest 
monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne,  was  so  charmed  with  the 
humour  of  "Hudibras"  that  ho  caused  himself  to  be  introduced,  in  the 
character  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  Butler,  its  author.  The  witty  king 
found  the  author  a  very  dull  companion  ;  and  was  of  opinion,  with  many 
others,  that  so  stupid  a  fellow  could  never  have  written  so  clever  a  book^ 
Addison,  whose  classic  elegance  has  long  been  considered  the  model  of  style^ 
was  shy  and  absent  in  society,  preserving,  even  iefore  a  single  stranger,  stiff 
and  dignified  silence.  In  conversation,  Dante  was  taciturn  and  satiricaL 
Gray  or  Alfieri  seldom  talked  or  smiled,  Rousseau  was  remarkably  trite  in 
conversation,  not  a  word  of  fancy  or  eloquence  warmed  him.  Milton  was 
unsocial,  and  even  irritable  when  much  pressed  by  talk  of  others. 

THE  PURITANS— THEIR  DRESS  AND  MANNERS. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  and  manners,  the  Puritan  triumph  has  been  com- 
plete.   Even  their  worst  enemies  have  come  over  to  their  side,  and  "the 
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irhiriigig  of  time  has  brought  abont  its  revenge.**  Their  canons  of  taMe 
hmre  become  those  of  old  England,  and  High  Chorohmen,  who  still  call  them 
roundheads  and  cropped  ears,  go  abont  roander-headed  and  closer  cropped 
than  they  ever  went.  They  held  it  more  rational  to  cnt  the  hair  to  a 
oomfortable  length,  than  to  wear  effeminate  curls  down  the  back  ;  and  y^e 
out  ours  much  shorter  than  they  ever  did.  They  held  (with  the  Spaniard, 
then  the  finest  genUeman  in  the  world)  that  sad,— t.  e,  dark, — colours,  abore 
all  black,  were  the  fittest  for  stately  and  earnest  gentlemen :  we  all^  from 
tiie  Tractarian  to  the  Anythingarian,  are  exactly  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
held  that  lace,  perfumes,  and  jewellery  on  a  man  were  marks  of  unmanly 
foppishness  and  vanity,  and  so  hold  the  finest  gentlemen  in  England  now. 
They  thought  it  equalljr  absnrb  and  sinful  for  a  man  to  carry  his  income  on 
his  back,  and  bedizen  himself  out  in  reds,  blues,  and  greens,  ribands,  knots^ 
sashes,  and  '*  tripple  quadruple  dsedalian,  ruffs,  built  up  on  iron  and  timber 
(a  fact),  which  have  more  arches  in  them  for  pride,  than  London  Bridge  for 
use :  *'  we,  if  we  met  such  a  ruffed  and  ruffled  wortny  as  used  to  swagger  br 
hundreds  up  and  down  Paul's  Walk,  not  knowing  how  to  get  a  dinner,  much 
less  to  pay  his  tailor,  should  look  on  him  firstly,  as,  a  fool,  and,  secondly,  a 
swindler ;  while  if  we  met  an  old  Puritan,  we  should  consider  him  a  man, 
gracefully  and  picturesquely  dressed,  but  withal  in  the  most  perfect  sobriety 
and  good  taste  ;  and  when  we  discovered  (as  we  probably  should),  over  and 
above,  that  the  harlequin  cavalier  had  a  box  of  salve  and  a  pair  of  dice  in 
one  pocket,  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  few  pawnbrokers*  duplicates  in  the  other ; 
that  his  thoughts  were  altogether  of  citizen's  wives  and  their  too  easy  virtue; 
and  that  he  could  not  open  his  mouth  without  a  dozen  oaths,  we  should 
consider  the  Puritan  (even  though  he  did  quote  Scripture  somewhat 
through  his  nose),  as  the  gentlemen,  and  the  courtier  as  a  most  offensire 
specimen  of  the  "snob  triumphant,"  glorying  in  hb  shame.— 2%tf  JRev.  C. 
Kingsltyy  in  the  North  British  Review, 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AUSTRALIA. 
To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  and  the  friends,  that  our  New  Chapel,  George- 
street,  Collingwood,  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Sabbaths  6th  and  13th 
insL  I  was  honoured  with  the  first  service,  the  Rev.  John  Reed  in  the  evening. 
In  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Price,  late  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Ballantyne,  late  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  even- 
ing the  14th,  a  grand  social  tea  festival  was  held.  The  weather  was  very  fine, 
and  all  the  services  were  very  well  attended,  and  gracious  influences  vouch- 
safed. The  chapel  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  a  perfect  model. 
From  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  to  the  closing  tea  festival,  about  300/. 
has  been  raised.  Our  friends  are  much  cheered  with  the  manifestation  of 
public  sympathy  in  this  great  movement,  and  an  additional  impetus  is  given 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  voluntaryism,  in  this  extended  and  rapidly  extend- 
ing district.  We  are  sadly  in  want  of  ministerial  aid.  O  how  tardy  are  the 
movements  of  our  friends  m  responding  to  our  urgent  calls  for  help.  An  en- 
larged and  more  perfect  statement  of  the  opening  services,  and  financial  ci^ 
cumstances,  will  be  forwarded.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

Collingwood t  April  15M,  1856.  J.  Town  end. 


SWANSEA  CIRCUIT. 

MUMBLES. 

The  Wesley  an  Reformers  worship* 
ping   in    Mount   Zion  Independent 


Methodist  Church,  have  just  held 
their  first  services  on  behalf  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  Mis- 
sions.   Two  sermons  were  preached 
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on  Sunday,  June  IStli,  by  Edwin 
D.  Green,  of  Swansea,  when  a  col- 
lection was  made,  which  amounted 
to  \U  11«.  2d.  The  congregations 
were  exceedingly  large,  hearty,  and 
attentive.  The  above  sanctuary  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  that 
was  erected  in  the  country,  as  the 
result  of  the  expulsions  of  1849.  It 
will  seat  about  250  persons,  and  hav- 
ing been  opened  about  six  years,  the 
debt  has  lon^  since  been  removed, 
and  the  cause  is  now  floating  in  calm 
and  peaceM  waters. 

The  congregations  are  very  good, 
and  the  church  has  "a  mind"  to 
unite  with  the  Association  in  August, 
in  common  with  many  other  Re- 
formers. Alpha. 

LYNN  CIRCUIT. 

On  Sunday,  May  25th,  1856,  three 
sermons  were  preached  in  Ebenezer 
Cbopel,  Lynn,  in  aid  of  our  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions.  Those  morn- 
ing and  evening  by  Mr.  Duggins,  cir- 
cuit preacher  i  and  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner,  Baptist 
minister  of  this  town. 

On  the  following  Monday  we  held 
a  tea-meeting ;  afterwards  the  An- 
nual Public  Meeting ;  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  xM.  Lallam,  of 
Downham.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Revs.  J.  T.  Wigner,  G.  Warne, 
Messrs.  Flotman,  Pointer,  and  the 
writer;  the  attendance  at  the  various 
services  was  very  good,  and  the  col- 
lections about  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  general  appearance  of  our  church 
here  is  encouraging ;  though  small, 
it  is  united,  and  manifests  an  earnest 
desire  to  advance  in  the  Divine  life. 
Our  congregations  are  good  and  very 
attentive.  Our  Sabbath-school  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  and  there  is 
an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of 
all  to  co-operate  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  our  Zion  here.  We 
are  praying  for  an  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  O  that  the  Lord  would 
ihower  upon  us  the  fulness  of  His 
love !  Thos.  Duggiks, 


BLACKBURN  CIRCUIT. 
To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, 

I  know  you  and  the  true  friends 
of  the  Association  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  God  has  blessed  us  with  a 


conversion  of  souls  and  establish* 
ment  of  believers  during  the  present 
year. 

We  have  had  no  foreign  aid.  God 
has  used  our  devoted  and  noble  band 
of  local  preachers  and  myself,  in  the 
progressive  and  quiet  revival  which 
has  been  going  forward  in  a  few 
places  in  the  circuit  We  have  stood 
like  brothers  on  the  battle-field,  hand 
to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  cr3ring, 
**The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon."  They  have  helped  me,  and 
I  trust  I  have  helped  them,  as  their 
chosen  captain  for  a  season;  they 
have  allowed  me  to  say,  without  being 
ofiended — 

**  Come  on,  my  friends  ! 
The  foe's  at  hand  j 
Go  forth  to  glorious  war." 
"Be  of  good  courage  ;  let  us  play  the 
men  for  our  people,  and  the  cities  of 
our  God  and  the  Lord  do  that  which 
seemeth  Him  good."    The  result  is 
(would  to  God  it  were  ten  times  more) 
that  at  the  June  Quarterly  Meeting, 
we  reported  thirty-two  of  increase  of 
full  members,  and  thirty-four  on  trial, 
after  a  close  scrutiny,  and^  making  up 
deaths  and  removals — with  a  small 
balance  in  hand,  after  paying  current 
expenses. 

After  the  above  announcement  to 
the  meeting,  we  sang,  "  Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  I 
believe  our  little  balance  is  to  be  a 
sort  of  nest-egg,  to  gather  other  com- 
ing balances  to  it,  to  wipe  off  an  old 
circuit  debt  of  26/!.,  which,  when  done, 
we  will  sing  again,  **  Praise  God, 
&c." 

Our  judicious  trustees  have  given 
orders  to  clean  and  beautify  our  pre- 
viously beautiful  Paradise  chapel,  as 
it  is  called— which,  when  done,  we 
are  believing,  hoping,  and  praying, 
that  officers,  members,  teachers,  and 
hearers,  will  be  ready  to  enter  on 
another  autumnal  and  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  most  glorious  work  of 
soul-saving  ;  during  which,  we  expect 
to  see  many  added  to  the  Lord  and 
his  church,  as  shall  be  eternally  saved. 
May  it  be  so.     Amen. 

J.  Thompson. 


LISKEARD  CIRCUIT. 

On  Whit- Sunday,  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Tideford,  preached  our  Sunday-school 
sermons,  after  which  we  had  some- 
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recitations,  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
meetinflr  has  been  seldom  known  ; 
the  collections  amounted  to  1/.  I6s, 
On  Whit- Tuesday  we  held  our  annual 
tea.  The  two  previous  years  —  in 
1854  we  had  about  fifty  who  sat  to 
table,  in  1855,  eighty.  From  the  gra- 
cious work  which  had  so  lately  been 
going  on,  we  this  season  expected  an 
increase,  and  provided  for  two  hun- 
dred. The  influx  of  people  was  so 
great,  that  the  ])rovision  was  not  more 
than  half  sufficient,  and  from  our  9d, 
tea,  our  proceeds,  connected  with  the 
previous  Sabbath,  after  deducting  all 
expenses,  amounted  to  61.  lOs, ;  this 
included  our  giving  sixty  children 
tea  gratuitously.  Such  a  season  is 
without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of 
Methodism  at  Pelyut.  The  friends 
must  not  suppose  that  our  object  chiefly 
by  this  tea  was  to  get  mone  v.  We  had 
a  higher  and'  more  ennobling  object 
in  view.  Those  persons  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  rural  district  know 
that  these  festivals  are  held  on  regu- 
lar holidays,  and  the  public  generally 
have  a  disposition  for  social  amuse- 
ment. We  do  consider  it  the  duty  of 
God's  peoi)le  to  afford  them  something 
rational ;  it  certainly  is  better  for  the 
people  to  enjoy  themselves  at  those 
places  than  in  the  dens  of  corruption, 
vice  and  folly,  dissipation  and  drun- 
kenness. 

Our  motto  is  ''Onward  and  Hea- 
venward," and  we  doubt  not  the 
result,  for  a  working  people  is  a  pros- 
perous people  ;  from  the  influence  of 
God's  Word  upon  the  human  heart, 
we  look  for  success ;  it  is  not  b^ 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  this  must  be  achieved. 
Our  little  Zion  is  not  destitute 
of  true  worshippers  ;  the  people, 
as  one  of  the  local  brethren  stated 
in  our  late  revival,  now  bring  their 
prayer-books  with  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  is,  **  Let  us  go  up  to  the 
Lord's  house;  let  us  worship  in  his 
holy  temple,"  for  "a  day  in  Thine 
house  is  better  than  a  thousand  in  the 
tents  of  wickedness." 

William  Henry  Cossektinb. 


SUNDERLAND  CIRCUIT. 

DEPTFORD. 

Missions. — On  Sunday,  July  6th 
two  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Association  Home  and  Foreign 


Missions,  were  preached  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  denomination  at  Deptford, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Edkins.  The  annual 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  same 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  July 
9 lb,  when  Mr.  John  Has  well  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  opened  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  a  brief 
and  pertinent  speech.  Mr.  Sharpland 
delivered  a  humorous  and  eloquent 
address,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Heywood,  who,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  pathos,  pleaded  the  claims 
of  the  Mission  cause.  The  Rev.  H. 
Hurst,  of  Newcastle,  who  spent  three 
years  as  a  missionary  on  the  Western 
Coast  af  Africa,  detailed  a  number  of 
interesting  facts  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  aboriginals,  and  the 
results  of  the  efforts  to  Christianize 
the  colonial  population.  The  Rev. 
M.  Baxter,  of  London,  glanced  gene- 
rally at  the  condition  of  the  Mission- 
field  occupied  by  this  Society,  espe- 
cially the  West  Indian  stations,  and 
concluded  an  able  argument  by  a 
powerful  appeal  in  aid  of  depraved 
and  suffering  humanity.  The  usual 
vote  of  thanks  having  been  given,  the 
meeting  concluded  by  the  doxology 
and  benediction.  The  congregations 
were  large,  and  the  collections  satis- 
factory.  Sunderland  Times. 

SEAHAM. 

The  annual  sermons  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  of 
the    Wesleyan     Association,    were 
preached  to  crowded  congregations 
m  the  chapel  of  the  denomination  at 
Seaham  Harbour,  on  Sunday  last,  by 
Mr.  R.  Swan  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  BaxterjConnexionalEditor.iu 
the  afternoon  and  evening.    On  Mon- 
day afternoon,  a  numerously  attended 
tea-meeting  took  place,  and  in  the 
evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
which  was  gratuitously  lent  for  the 
occasion.     Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  soli- 
citor,   of  Sunderland,  presided,  and 
appropriate  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Baxter,  of  Lon- 
don,  Chew,  of  Shields,  Rutherford, 
Heywood,    Haswell,    and  Scott,   of 
Sunderland,  and  Nicholson,  of  Sea- 
ham.    The  total  proceeds  of  the  an- 
niversary in  behalf  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Fund  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year,  amounting 
to  nearly  30/.       Sunderland  Times. 
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A  TIME  OP  WAR,  AND  A  TIME  OP  PEACE. 

EocLBS,  iiL  8. 

These  words  express  a  fact,  which  is  verified  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  unfortunately  the  time  of  war  has  exceeded  in  most  cases 
the  time  of  peace.*  Hence,  need  we  to  be  surprised  that  nations  are  so  . 
far  back  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  so  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance,  and 
after  all  the  boasts  of  civilization,  only  just  emerging  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  ?  Men  have  been  too  busy  fighting  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, and  until  there  is  a  time  of  peace,  every  good  thing  must  be 
either  thrown  back,  or  kept  in  abeyance.  Some  good  measures  have 
already  been  laid  aside  by  our  own  government,  simply  because  it  was 
a  time  of  war.  There  is  little  doubt  that  nations  are  often  thrown 
into  wars  to  divert  the  people  from  reforms  and  improvements  at 
home.     Let  us  endeavour  to  depict  a  time  of  war. 

1.  A  time  of  War  J  is  a  time  of  great  national  calamity^  and  hence 
instead  of  rejoicing,  there  ought  to  be  periods  of  humiliation.  Yes,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  have  even  the  heavens  lying  with  sackcloth, 
and  all  the  people  to  mourn  and  lament  in  dust  and  ashes.  Almost 
everything  is  deranged  in  a  time  of  war.  The  attention  of  the  people  is 
absorbed  with  one  subject,  and  one  only.  The  morals  of  the  people 
become  debased,  religion  loses  in  a  great  measure  its  influence,  trade 

•From  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  centurjr,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  have  been  the  most  formidable  powers  in  Europe,  while 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  have  ranked  among  the  minor  States. 
From  1700,  to  the  general  peace  in  1815,  these  countries  had  been  engaged 
in  war  as  follows,  viz : — 

Great  Britain        ,       .       .       ,       69  years 
Rossia  •        •        •        •        t        68     „ 

France  •        .        •        •        •        63     „ 

Holland        .        .        .        .        •        43     „ 

Portugal 40     „ 

Denmark     .        •        «        «        •        28      „ 

HbotTs  Peace  Ot/clopadta, 

**  For  many  years  the  narratives  of  the  Greek  historians  always  finish 
with  the  same  phrase,  'and  summer  being  ended,  the  armies  on  both  sides 
severally  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,'  and  there  is  no  more  history  be- 
caose  there  is  no  more  war.*' 

2  E 
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languifllies,  commerce  is  crippled,  the  currency  deranged,  confidence 
destrojed,  and  a  nation  is  like  a  great  machine  out  of  order.  Men 
are  torn  from  their  accustomed  employments  to  learn  and  practice  the 
arts  of  war,  enormous  debts  are  incurred,  the  mere  interest  of  which 
falls  heavily  on  the  people.*  War  is  considered  the  greatest  work, 
and  other  for  superior  employments,  because  they  are  peaceable  are 
thrown  into  the  shade. .  At  times  the  supplies  of  food  are  destroyed, 
or  curtailed,  for  ports  are  blockaded,  and  ships  prevented  from  supply* 
ing  the  famishing  multitudes  with  bread.  AU  these  evils  are  seen 
and  felt  in  a  country  which  is  not  itself  the  theatre  of  war,  but  what 
must  the  state  of  that  land  be  where  the  war  actually  rages  in  all  its 
dreadful  reality  and  brutality  ? 

2.  A  time  of  War^  is  a  period  of  great  suffering.  Human  life  is 
then  considered  cheap,  and  any  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  accomplish 
the  intended  object  Is  a  town  to  be  taken  ? — ^it  must  be  taken  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  utterly  disregarded. 
Will  it  be  politic  to  burn  a  village,  or  town  ? — to  the  flames  it  must  go, 
and  the  property,  yea,  even  lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  sacrificed.  If 
it  is  considered  at  all  needful,  a  district  though  blooming  like  Eden, 
must  be  made  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  this  too  must  be  done-f 

*  The  total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  in  1836  was  £48,800,006.  This 
was  appropriated  as  follows :— 

To  interest  on  Naticmal  Debt.  .  •  .   £28,500,000 

To  Army  andNavy 11,700,000 

To  Civil  List ^    8,600,0.00 

It  thus  appears  that  of  every  dollar  of  expenditure  paid,  there  were  on 
account  of  tne  debt  which  is  strictly  a  legacy  of  former  wars — 

58  cents. 
On  aecotmt  of  Army  and  Navy  24     „ 

82 

Aad  now  we  discover  the  astounding  fact,  that  of  the  multiplied  and  grief* 
out  taxes  under  whieh  the  people  of  England  are  groaning,  82  cents  of  erny. 
dollar  paid  into  the  naticmal  coffers  are  offered  at  the  shnne  of  war ;  while 
the  remaining  18  cents  are  sufficient  to  support  the  splendour  of  the  thronei 
and  to  provioe  for  the  necessary  expenses  oi  Government. — Judge  Jay, 

t  How  forcibly  does  Shakspeare  describe  the  miseries  of  war  on  the  land 
ak»ie— 

•'  Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  lies :  her  hedges  even  pleaoh'd, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hen^ock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon  i  while  that  the  culture  mails, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs^ 
Losing  both  beauty  aim  utility : 
And  all  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads  and  hedges^ 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness/* 
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AH  this,  and  much  morci,  must  come  on  the  poor  unoffending  inha- 
bitants, for  all  idea  of  justice  or  mercy  must  be  abandoned,  if  policy 
requires  it.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  poor  soldiers  f  They  must 
jeopardize  their  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  or  in  **  the  deadly 
imminent  breach/'  They  must  endure  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and 
«zpose  life  and  limb,  continually.  They  must  hare  no  will  of  their 
own,  bat  must  go  on  the  errands  on  which  they  are  bidden,  howerw 
aopalling  to  flesh  and  blood.  In  a  time  of  war,  reason  must  giie 
Mflce  to  brute  force,  and  death  and  destruction  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  How  lamentable  that  there  should  be  a  time  of  war  when 
tbe  worst  passiona  of  human  nature  are  the  qualities  most  highly 
thought  of.  Can  we  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  sufferiug  which 
has  lately  been  experienced,  the  bodily  pain  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  friends  and  relatiyes  of  those  who  have  died  in 
yds  time  of  war.  Lamentation,  and  moumiug,  and  woe  hare  been 
manifested  in  hundreds  of  dwellings,  both  of  the  cottager  and  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society.  We  might  all  take  up  the  liuiguage  of 
^  project  Jer^niah,  and  say,  ^^  O  that  my  head  were  waters^  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
dam  of  the  daughter  of  my  people." 

d.  A  time  0f  War^  is  a  period  when  there  is  great  destruction  of 
human  Ufe.  It  is  considered  that  already,  though  the  present  war  has 
raged  but  about  two  years,  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  human'' 
H?es  have  been  sacri^eed,  amongst  the  combatants  alone  y  and  these 
too  be  it  remembered,  of  able-bodied  men,  some  in  the  prime,  and 
most  in  the  vigour  of  life.  They  have  been  taken  firom  their  quiet 
and  profitable  employment  by  which  they  were  enriching  the  world,  to 
destroy  each  other.  We  are  shocked  at  the  awful  sacrifice  of  life 
which  has  taken  place,  uid  justly  so,  but  it  is  a  mere  nothing  in 
comparison  to  what  has  according  to  history,  taken  place  in  those  wars 
which  have  cursed  the  world  from  the  b^inning,  or  from  the  time 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel.*  Julius  Caesar  alone,  attained  immor- 
tality by  the  destruction  of  1,200,000  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  earth  has  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  slain* 
How  can  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise,  when  he  is  the  greatest  war- 
rior who  slays  the  greatest  number,  when  trophies,  and  monuments, 
and  g(»rgeous  funerals  reward  him  when  living  and  dead ;  when  poetfi 
sing  his  praises,  and  senators  extol  his  deeds,  and  badges,  and  coronets 
and  pensions  lure  showered  upon  him  ? 

''  One  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero.** 

Such  things  may  well  lead  men  to  seek  to  raise  around  them  mouii"     - 
tdns  of  de^,  or  to  destroy  so  many  that  there  shall  scarcely  be  graves 
to  bury  them,  leaving  their  dead  carcases  to  taint  the  air,  and  spread 
pestilence  around.    Do  we  behold  one  national  monument  to  a  Mis- 
siooary,  while  we  behold  many  to  such  as  Grynwynwyn— 

•  It  is  calculated  that  about  seven  times  the  present  number  of  the  human' 
species  have  been  killed  in  battle,  severely  wounded,  and  died  of  famine  and 
Brafenng  in  the  last  four  thousand  years.*— -P^ifi^  Adtertiser, 
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^  Who  cut  short  limhs  and  liyes, 
To  make  oq>hanB  and  widows  of  children  and  wives ; 
And  as  he  this  course  so  triumphantly  ran, 
Bid  mischief  enough  to  be  call'd  a  great  man/' 

4.  A  time  of  TFar,  is  a  period  of  great  sin  and  wrong.  What  are  the 
aggressions  of  war  itself  but  sins  and  crimes  ?  Nay  the  greatest  that  can 
possibly  be  committed,  for  it  embodies  every  other  in  them.  What  can 
be  a  greater  sin  than  murder  ?  and  war  is  murder  on  a  large  scale.  War 
disfigures  and  destroys  God's  workmanship.  It  is  to  taie  away  life, 
which  Grod  alone  has  the  ability  to  give.  And  then  is  not  every  con- 
ceivable sin  and  crime  perpetrated  in  a  time  of  war  ?  Hear  what  is 
said  in  God's  word  of  men  of  violence,  such  as  are  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  army :  "  They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless,  they 
take  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge ;  They  turn  the  needy  out  of  the 
way ;  the  poor  of  the  earth  hide  themselves  together.  They  cause  the 
naked  to  lodge  vnthout  clothing,  that  they  have  no  covering  in  the 
cold ;  They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains,  and  embrace 
the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter  ;  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the 
breast,  and  take  a  pledge  of  the  poor  ;  They  cause  him  to  go  naked 
without  clothing,  and  they  take  away  the  sheaf  from  the  hungry." 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  part.  What  a  deplorable  description  does  Jere- 
miah give  of  the  evils  of  war  when  describing  its  effects  in  his.  own 
land.  "  They  ravished  the  women  in  Zion,  and  the  maids  in  the 
cities  of  Judali.  Princes  are  hanged  up  by  their  hand ;  the  feces  of 
elders  were  not  honoured.  They  took  the  young  men  to  grind,  and 
the  children  fell  under  the  wood.  The  elders  have  ceased  from  the 
gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music"  And  again,  "  The  children 
and  the  sucklings  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  T^ey  say  to  their 
mothers,  Where  is  com  and  wine  ?  when  they  swooned  as  the 
wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  cihr,  when  their  soul  was  poured  ont 
into  their  mothers'  bosom."  "The  tongue  of  the  sucUing  child 
cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst ;  the  young  children  ask 
for  bread,  and  no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them."  Whose  soul  does  not 
ejaculate,  Alas !  ill-fated  Kars !  what  must  the  sufferings  of  thy  people 
have  been  I  Undoubtedly  in  a  time  of  peace  much  evil  is  conmiitted, 
but  in  a  time  of  war,  it  is  increased  and  intensified  a  hundredfold; 
for  under  the  most  rigid  military  code  and  discipline,  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  prevent  great  sin  and  wickedness,  whilst  if  an  army 
becomes  demoralized,  no  human  power  can  restrain  it  within  moderate 
limits.  Even  the  very  neighbourhood  of  a  barracks  seems  smitten 
with  a  blight,  and  only  evil  seems  capable  of  flourishing  there.  H 
such  is  the  case  where  only  a  few  hundreds  of  soldiers  are  congre- 
gated, what  shall  be  said  of  a  place  where  large  armies  are  met.  What 
ribaldry,  what  blasphemies,  what  rage,  what  vindictive  feelings,  what 
lust,  what  longing  for  booty  and  blood  !  The  concentrated  essence  of 
a  nation's  sinfulness  may  be  said  to  be  embodied  in  an  army.  Even 
the  women  sent  out  with  the  British  forces  to  the  East  became  utterij 
abandoned.'*' 

*  This  was  no  doubt  true  pf  some,  but  tfeere  were  many  noble  exceptions.  Ea 
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5.  A  time  of  Wat*,  is  a  period  of  great  inhumanity^  of  strange  scenes 
and  occurrences,  and  of  gross  inconsisteticg, 

'*  Man*8  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

So  saDg  the  poet,  and  never  is  this  so  fearfully  verified  as  in  a  time  of  war. 
The  ver^  recital  makes  one's  ears  to  tingle,  bat  what  shall  we  think  of  its 
demoralizing  effect  when  some  even  glory  in  the  inhuman  work  of  destroy- 
ing their  species.  That  such  is  the  case  appears  from  some  of  those  glow- 
ing descriptions  which  some  have  given  of  the  atrocious  work  in  which 
they  have  been  so  pleasantly  en  imaged.  Take  the  following  as  examples 
in  relation  to  victories  over  the  Sikhs : — **  The  river  was  full  of  dying  men. 
For  two  hours  volley  after  volley  was  poured  upon  the  human  mass  ;  the 
stream  literally  being  red  with  blood,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  At  last  the  musket  ammunition  becoming  exhausted,  the  infantry 
fell  to  the  rear,  horse  artOlery  plying  grape,  till  not  a  man  was  visible  within 
range.  No  compassion  teas  felt  or  mercy  shown,^*  And  this  was  when  re- 
astance  had  not  only  ceased,  but  a  great  victory  had  been  won. 

Agun,  *'  The  enemy  were  in  thousands  trying  to  escape,  and  our  men 
knowing  them  over  like  dogs.  Some  of  our  men  screamed  out,  *  They  are 
ofit'  .  •  Fordyce^s  troop  went  off  at  a  gallop,  our  men  giving  them  three 
cheers — such  cheers;  it  was  a  perfect  scream  of  delight,  and  eagerness,  and 
you  may  be  sure  I  assisted  and  yelled  till  I  was  hoarse.  Every  wounded 
Sikh  was  either  shot  or  bayoneted.  «  •  .  I  rushed  up  t^ith  a  few  gre- 
nadiers and  found  four  men  reloading  their  pieces ;  three  were  bayoneted, 
and  I  was  hacking  away  at  -the  head  of  the  fourth,  when  Compton  of  the 
grenadiers  shot  him.  .  .  .  The  last  shot  was  fired  at  an  unfortunate 
Goorer  in  the  camp,  who  was  seated  quietly  reading  their  Grunth  .  .  . 
We  waited  at  this  place  for  about  two  hours,  and  I  can  assure  you  they 
were  about  the  jolliest  two  hours  I  ever  passed.  I  never  enjoyed  a  bottle 
of  beer  so  much  in  my  life."* 

Whose  Tieart  does  not  say,— 

"  Curst  be  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right. 
Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light. 
Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care. 
That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war, 
Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy, 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy." 

Here  is  one  more  example  showing  the  influence  of  war  in  demonizing  man. 
*  I  do  not  understand  how,"  (says  a  Bussian  officer  present  at  the  siege  of 
the  fortress  of  Achulko,  Circassia,)  '*I  do  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
everything  seemed  so  simple,  and  so  matter  of  course  at  that  time.  But 
the  most  cowardly  anions  us  were  at  that  hour  furious  as  tigers ;  and  the 
eyes  of  the  men  wiot  forth  more  dreadful  lightnings  than  the  barrels  of  our 
muskets.  We  bathed  in  blood,  clambered  over  corpses,  and  the  death- 
rattle  of  the  dying  was  the  music  of  our  battle.  I  saw  everything,  but  felt 
nothing  after  the  manner  of  mankind,  or  as  I  feel  generally,  for  the  divine 
part  of  me  was  dead,  and  the  demoniacal  alone  survived. '*t  But  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  inhumanity  of  war  will  be  found  in  those  wars  of 
extermination  which  have  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  at  times,  as  in 
South  America  between  the  Spaniards  and  Patriots,  when  quarter  was 
neither  asked  nor  given,  and  when  on  the  occasion  of  a  village  or  town 
being  taken,  every  pel*son  was  indiscriminately  massacred.  J 

*  Letter  to  the  Timest  hy  an  officer  of  the  2nd  Europeans,  engaged  in  the  hattle  of 
tbe  Goojerat.  The  events  took  place  after  the  Sikhs  were  defeated.— JFVofit  the  Brad' 
Md  Obierver, 

t  **Schamyl  and  Circassia."    By  Wagner  and  Mackenzie. 

t  It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  carry  into  effect  this 
honid  custom,  and  that  the  Patriots  only  did  it  in  retaliation,  or  self-defence.   **  Bvery 
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6 .  A  time  of  War  i$  a  period  of  strange  scenes.  Is  not  wimt  ifcself  a  strange 
scene,  in  fact  the  strangest  under  heaven  were  we  not  too  much  accustomed 
to  it  by  observance  or  recital.  How  graphically  does  the  Bev.  Sidney  Go- 
dolphin  Osborne,  who  was  present  at  one  of  the  conflicts  in  the  Cnmea, 
describe  the  battle-field.  **  The  grouping  of  fsdling  men  and  horses, 
the  many  heaped  up  masses  of  the  dead  moved  strangely  by  the  living 
maimed  among  them,  showing  the  points  where  the  deadly  strife  had  been 
the  most  severe  ;  the  commingling  of  uniforms  of  friends  and  foes,  as  botb 
lie  scattered  on  the  ground  on  which  they  fell ;  the  groups  surroundmg 
this  and  that  individual  sufferer,  hearing  his  last  dying  words,  giving  to 
him  the  last  drop  of  water  which  will  ever  moisten  his  lips  upon  earth. 
The  stretchers  borne  from  various  points,  each  carrying  some  officer  or 
private  soldier  .  .  .  still  dreaming  of  the  charge,  in  which  he  met  his 
wound,  and  the  thoughts  of  home  that  flashed  upon  the  heart  as  it  seemed 
to  commit  that  heart  to  a  moment's  oblivion  of  all  else.  Then  eOmes  the 
first  dawn  of  the  hope  that  life  may  be  spared ;  the  view  of  hofrid  objects 
passed—hope  of  life  growing  stronger,  but  with  it  now  the  dread  of  some 
operation  to  be  undergone, — the  sound  of  guns  still  heard,  begetting  a 
feverish  impatient  desire  to  know  the  result  of  the  battle.  Again  a  partial 
waking  up  at  the  voice  of  the  surgeon ;  he  and  his  attendants  seen  as 
througn  a  mist,  the  deafened  feelings  causing  all  to  seem  as  though  they 
spoke  in  whispers  ;  the  still  further  rousing  of  the  mind  as  the  cordial  ad- 
ministered begins  to  take  effect ;  the  voice  of  a  comrade  or  Mend  lying 
close  by,  himself  wounded,  yet  speaking  to  cheer ;  the  operation  borne 
bravely,  and  felt  the  less  as  it  gives  promise  r>f  a  life  just  now  seemingly 
lost  to  hope ;  through  it  all  fresh  news  ever  arriving  from  amidst  the  stnfe 
still  raging— all  thu  has  a  life,  a  motion,  and  spirit  in  it,  which  mocks  the 
real  grave  horror  of  the  scene."  Not  a  word  needs  to  be  added  to  this 
view, — if  the  grouping  of  the  combatants  after  the  battle  be  such,  what 
must  the  conflict  be  1  Again,  a  time  of  war  is  a  period  of  gros^  inconsis- 
tency. The  inconsistency  is  in  that  of  professedly  Christian  men  going  to 
war  at  all,  and  especially  for  such  objects  as  often  engage  their  strife. 

War  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  what  a  falling  away 
from  its  mild  nature  do  we  witness  when  some  of  its  teachers  openly  advo- 
cate it.  A  Christian  cannot  fight  if  he  has  right  views  of  his  holy  religion, 
and  be  properly  influenced  thereby ;  -an^  that  which  he  cannot  do  himself 
he  is  certainly  not  justified  in  hiring  and  encouraging  others  to  do.  No 
one,  perhaps,  has  so  forcibly  depicted  the  inconsistency  of  Christians  fight* 
ing  as  Erasmus.  He  observes,  **  The  absurdest  circumstance  respecting 
the  use  of  the  Cross  as  a  standard  is,  that  you  see  It  glittering  and  waving 
high  in  air  in  both  the  contendinff  armies  at  once.  Divine  service  is  per* 
forming  to  the  same  Christ  in  both  armies  at  the  same  time.  What  a 
shocking  sight !  Lo !  crosses  dashing  against  crosses,  and  Christ  on  this 
side  firing  bullets  at  Christ  on  the  other ;  cross  against  cross,  and  Christ 
against  Christ !  Let  us  now  imagine  we  hear  a  soldier  among  these  fight- 
ing Christians  saying  the  Lord^i  Prayer.  *^  Our  Father,"  says  he.  O  hard* 
ened  wretch!  Can  you  call  him  **  Father,"  whenyou  are  going  to  cut  you? 
brotherVi  throat  9    *^  Hallowed  be  thy  name."    How  can  the  name  of  God 

iewn  and  viUa^«  was  destMytd,  if  any  suspieions  existed  of  its  attochmaat  to  ^e  lait* 
pendent  cause.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  in  this  manaer  Inffisorinlaakely  \m 
molated,  whose  ftite  was  usuaU;  referred  to  in  the  foUowing  hrief  and  very  fnqjtMt 

sentence  in  the  Royalist  despatches :— •  The  pueblo  (village  or  town)  of ,  with  all 

its  inhfthitants  haye  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'  |Erom  th^SpMish  ofi- 
(dsil  i«tarns  alone,  it  appears  that  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  persons  were  ^haroMJy 
massacred  by  various  modes  of  execution." — Recollections  of  a  Service  in  CtUumij^ 
during  the  War  of  Extermination,  By  an  Officer  of  the  Columhiaa  Navy,  VoK  i.i 
page»-4. 
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be  more  nnlMJlowed  than  by  mutual  brutal  murder,  among  you  Ms  sons  ? 
"Thy  kingdom  come."  Do  you  pray  for  the  coming  of  his  **  Blingdom," 
while  you  are  endeavouring  to  establish  an  earthly  despotism,  by  the  spill- 
ing <^  the  blood  of  God's  sons  and  subjects  ?  '*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth| 
as  it  is  in  heaTen."  His  will  in  heaven  is  for  peace,  but  you  are  meditating 
war.  Dare  you  say  to  your  Father  in  heaven/^'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,*'  when  you  are  going  the  next  minate  to  bum  your  brother's  corn- 
fields, and  had  rather  lose  the  benefits  of  them  yourself,  than  suffer  him  to 
eojoy  them  unmolested  ?  With  what  face  can  you  say,  "  Forgive  us  our 
,  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us,"  when  so  far  tram 


finrgiving  your  brother,  jom  are  going  with  all  the  haste  you  can  to  murder 
him  in  cold  blood,  for  an  alleged  trespass,  which  after  all  is  but  imaginary  1 
Do  you  presume  to  deprecate  the  danger  of  *^  temptation,"  who  not  without 
great  danger  to  yourself,  are  doing  ail  you  can  to  force  your  brother  into 
oaDger  I  Do  you  desire  to  be  "  delivered  from  evil,"  that  is  from  the  evil 
bei^  to  whose  impulse  you  submit  yourself^  and  by  whose  spirit  you  are 
guided  in  contrivmg  the  greatest  possible  evil  to  your  brother  ?'* 

*•  Curst  war,  destroyer  of  our  ransom'd  race, 
Man's  hopes  oft  blasting,  making  earth  a  hell, 
Foul  devastation  spreading,  like  the  p]ague 
Or  wild  tornado — when  shall  cease  thy  rage, 
And  man  be  bound  in  links  of  brotherhood, 
As  was  at  first  designed  when  God  him  made  ? 
How  oft  has  man  against  his  brother  man. 
By  thee  been  led  ?    How  oft  has  death  his  spear 
Swift  hurl'd,  and  through  the  mighty  host 
Upon  his  pale  vihite  horse  triumphant  rode 
With  hell  following  in  his  train.'' 

Such  then  is  a  state  of  war,  relentless,  bloody,  murderous !  ruinous  to 
mao's  best  interests  in  time  and  etemily',  with  scarcely  one  redeeming 
quality  to  make  it  bearable,  and  often  failing  to  accomplish  the  designea 
object.    Let  us  now  describe  a  time  of  Peace. 

1.  A  time  of  Peace,  is  a  period  of  great  national  prosperity.  The  very 
reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  a  time  of  war.  See  the  prosperity  with  which 
this  nation  has  been  favoured  during  the  forty  yeaiV  peace  we  have  had. 
See  how  the  country  has  borne  up  under  the  enormous  debt  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  millions,  mostly  incurred  in  the  last  war.  See  the  gigantic  strides 
the  nation  has  made  in  reforms,  in  education,  and  in  genertd  prosperity. 
See  what  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  physical  comfort  of  the  people, 
in  mental  improvement,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  fact,  in  everything 
relating  to  the  well-being  of  man.  Temperance  societies,  peace  societies, 
mechanics'  institutions,  and  the  thousand  and  one  benevolent  societies  which 
have  sprung  up  to  bless  the  world,  are  all  the  results  of  a  time  of  peace. 
Railways,  steam-vessels,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  cheap  postage,  have 
been  brought  into  operation  in  a  time  of  peace.  Many  good  and  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made,  many  foolish  and  iniquitous  laws  abro- 
gated, and  many  oppressive  taxes  abolished  in  the  time  of  peace. 

2.  A  time  of  Peace,  is  a  period  favourable  to  the  security  of  life  andprth 
]}erfy.  It  is  then  that  just  laws  are  administered,  and  people  can  store  up 
their  little  property,  because  they  know  it  will  be  secure.  In  a  time  of 
▼Wf  everytmng  is  at  stake  and  nothing  is  secure.  Who  will  sow  when  he 
knows  not  whether  he  may  reap  that  which  he  sows  I  Who  will  build 
when  that  which  he  erects  may  be  speedily  razed  to  the  foundations  t  In 
a  time  of  war  valuable  works  of  art,  painting,  sculpture,  ships,  temples, 
palacea,  towns,  and  cities,  perish.  In  a  time  of  peace  the  very  reverse 
^es  place,  for  all  that  is  valuable  and  ornamental  is  produced.  In  war 
human  life  is  little  thought  of,  for  it  has  then  only  a  pounds,  shillings,.aii4 
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]^nce  yaltie ;  in  a  time  of  peace  it  has  its  proper  estimi^,  as  the  gift  of 
God,  and  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  wortcL 

3.  A  time  of  Peace,  is  a  pei^iod:  favourable  to  the  preservation  and  prolong 
gation  of  human  life.  It  is  then  various  sanatory  measures  come  into  ope- 
ration. Model  lodging-houses,  sailors'-homes,  baths,  wash-houses,  Improve- 
ment Acts,  Health  of  Towns'  bills,  and  Beformatories  are  thought  m,  and 
oome  into  plav.  The  press  teems  with  publications  to  better  the  condition 
1  thus  preserve  and  prolong  life.  "  In  a  time  of  war,"  said  Hero- 


es men,  and  1 

dotus, ''  parents  Imry  their  chiTdren,  in  a  time  of  peace  children  bunr  their 
parents.'*  This  latter  is  the  order  of  Providence,  and  the  known  laws  of 
nature ;  which  in  war  are  violated,  and  as  in  every  other  case,  pun  and 
sorrow  follow  as  a  puuishment.  Evils  and  abuses  are  brought  to  light  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  that  which  is  wrong  is  righted.  What  an  advance  has 
been  made  in  these  respects  while  in  the  language  of  Scripture, ''  the  land 
had  rest  for  forty  years."  And  what  would  foi^y  more  years  have  done ! 
Has  not  the  present  war,  short  as  it  has  been,  thrown  us  back,  in  physical, 
moral,  and  social  improvement,  twenty  years  at  least  1  It  is  to  be  feared 
such  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  All  the  better  qualities  of  our  nature 
come  to  light  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  all  the  worst  in  a  time  of  war. 

4.  A  time  of  Peace,  is  a  period  favourable  for  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
objects.  The  attention  of  the  people  can  then  be  turned  to  every  thing 
good  and  desirable.  And  it  will  not  be  turned  in  vain.  The  means  for 
accomplishing  those  objects  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  greedy  man  of 
war  will  not  then  consume  all.^  What  peace  can  do  we  may  behold  in  the 
most  civilized  nations,  and  what  war  can  do,  we  may  see  amongst  savages, 
whose  time  is  mostly  spent  in  war.  War  prevents  all  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  improvement.  It  keeps  men  in  a  state  of  the  moat  debased  wretch- 
edness. War  and  peace  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other  in  almost  every- 
thing, for  war  demoralizes,  peace  elevates,  war  destroys,  peace  saves,  war 
blights,  peace  blesses,  war  barbarizes,  peace  civilizes,  war  is  a  demon, 
peace  an  angel,  war  is  hellish,  peace  heavenly,  war  is  of  the  devil,  peace  is 
of  God,  angels  sing  of  peace,  but  devils  rejoice  at  war ! 

Keighley,  April  1856.  B.  G. 


DOMESTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

WOBDS  OF  COMFORT  FOR  BEREAVED  PARENTS. 

A  father  and  mother  having  been  recently  bereaved  of  a  beloved  child, 
have  received  letters  of  sympathy  from  many  dear  friends  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  grateful  to  the  Heavenly  Father  who  has  favoured  mem  with 
such  means  of  consolation,  they  desire  to  transcribe  a  few  xmssaj^es  for  the 
comfort  of  other  believers,  fathers  and  mothers,  who  may  be  visited  with 
similar  bereavements.  Several  of  the  writers  are  known  wherever  the 
English  lanfi;ua^e  is  spoken ;  but  their  signatures  are  withheld. 

'  It  is  well  with  Sophia !  She  has  gone  to  glory,  and  now  is  a  safely 
folded  lamb.  The  good  Shepherd  has  taken  her  to  himself.  You  will 
greatly  miss  her,  but  your  treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  God  has  counted  ;[oa 
worthy  to  have  treasure  there.  You  will  find  (not  the  loved)  but  the  liTiog 
and  redeemed  ones  again.    They  are  in  good  keeping.' 

*  The  dispensation  can  never  lose  its  interest  to  you.  Around  her  meniory 
will  cluster  those  associations  and  recollections  which  must  ever  render  it  a 
melancholy  pleasure  to  recall  her  image  to  your  recollection.    When,  how* 

.  *  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  near  300  miUions  sterling  have  already  been 
spent  by  the  Yarions  belligerents  in  the  present  yiwc^-^Speeth  at  Manchester ^  Jan,  28/At 
t866t 
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erer,  yon  look  on  the  miserable  life  and  unhappy  death  of  some  poor  nn- 
fortunat«  daughter  of  Adam,  you  will  thank  Grod  that  in  early  life,  in  the 
opening  of  her  days,  in  the  green  and  tender  period  of  chDdhood,  the  great 
andmerciiiil  Father  took  her  home  to  himself.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
concluding  that  she  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to  he,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  celestml  city — a  gem  adorning  the  brow  of  Him  who  was  once  "  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Whilst,  then,  the  sorrow  felt  will  be 
great,  we  must  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  but  submit  to  the 
chastisement,  neither  despising  it  nor  fainting  under  it.' 

*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  You  will  not 
foiget  that  this  darling  of  yours  He  will  put  before  you  when  he  makes  up 
his  jewels,  quickening  the  vile  body,  and  *'  fashioning  it  according  to  his  own 
glorious  body." ' 

*  Well,  dear  friends,  "  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  I  would  recommend  you  to  read  the 
entire  verse,  and  analyse  it ;  it  is  fall  of  instruction.  Br.  Watts  has  an 
excellent  comment  upon  it  in  the  5th  hymn  of  his  first  book ;  the  third 
verse  runs  thus— 

'*  Tis  God  that  lifts  oar  comforts  high. 

Or  sinks  them  in  the  grave  ; 
He  gives,  and  blessed  be  his  name. 

He  takes  but  what  He  gaye." 

Doubtless,  "  it  is  well  with  the  child  ; "  and  as  we  look  back  on  all  the  way 
in  which  the  Lord  our  Grod  has  led  us  these  many  years  in  the  wilderness, 
we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  say,  '*  He  hath  done  all  things  well.*' ' 

*  You  have  no  cause  to  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  May  this 
sharp  trial  bring  forth  in  you  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  then  you 
will  be  enabled  to  say  from  the  very  heart,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." ' 

'  Where  it  not  that  there  is  a  wise,  though  sometimes  hidden  purpose  in 
all  these  sad  events  which  befall  us  in  me,  the  bitter  would  more  than 
neutralise  the  sweet.  Bnt  when  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
the  good  of  those  who  love  God,  we  can  then  say  under  the  hardest  trial 
which  can  befall  us  in  life,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  It  is  here  that  Christianity 
is  found  to  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  all  other  sources  of  solace.' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  kindness  as  well  as  in  wisdom,  the  Lord 
has  seen  meet  to  chastise  you  j  and  if  the  loss  of  your  dear  chili  shall  be 
sanctified  to  the  bringing  you  nearer  to  God,  and  into  greater  spiritual 
and  heavenly  mindedness,  you  will  gratefully  and  joyfully  say,  "  It  is  good 
for  ns  that  we  were  afflicted."' 

^  'You  have,  dear  friends,  the  consolation  to  know  that  the  spirit  of  the 
little  one  is  gone  to  glory ;  and  how  pleasing  to  reflect  that  she  was  able  to 
lisp  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  utter  his  praise.' 

.  *  Well,  I  do  really  feel  as  if  heaven  had  an  additional  interest  for  me,  now 
that  your  dear  child  is  there,  and  I  hope  it  is  so  with  both  of  you.  What  a 
comfort  to  have  such  a  place  to  go  to !  O  Jesus — who  would  not  love  Thee  ! 
Thoa  hast  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."' 

*  Yours  is  a  sorrow  with  only  one  mitigating  thought  and  circumstance, 
y^i  that  your  loss  is  her  gain.  This  is  a  world  of  trial  and  sorrow,  but, 
dear  friend,  we  must  be  industrious,  submissive  and  brave.  God's  ways  and 
time  are  best ;  let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  thought,  that  in  a  little 
while  we  shall  meet  our  beloved  ones  again  under  better  circumstances, 
where  warmer  hearts  beat  and  hoHer  affections  glow,  and  disease  and  death 
never  enter.' 

*I  deeply  sympathise  with  you  on  account  of  the  affecting  providence 
which  has  torn  an  object  of  your  love  from  the  arms  of  your  affection  by  the 
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remoYal  of  your  daughter  from  the  present  icene.  In  yoar  case,  as  it  has 
hcen  in  many  others,  the  cankered  toach  of  death  has  cansed  a  lovely  flower 
to  wither  just  when  it  was  unfolding  its  heauties — his  haggard  form  has 
dissipated  a  fair  vision  of  hc^e.  But  I  must  at  the  same  time  congratulate 
ou  on  the  confidence  which  you  are  warranted  to  indulge  that  she  is  now 
appy.  Death  may  dissipate  any  hopes  that  relate  to  this  world,  hut  not 
the  hope  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven.' 

'  The  pkasing  evidence  she  has  left  hehind  her  of  heing  a  lamb  in  the 
Saviour's  fold,  as  it  took  out,  to  her,  the  sting  from  death,  so  it  must  takeout 
in  a  great  measure,  to  you,  the  sting  from  your  bereavement.  She  is  not 
lost,  but  gone  before.  The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :  or  rather,  wide 
awake  to  the  blessed  reality  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  She  is  now 
rejoicing  in  the  smile  of  Him  who  said  to  you  as  you  clung  to  the  departing 
object  of  your  affections,  as  truly  as  He  said  to  the  disciples  of  old — **  Suffer 
the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me/'  It  is  his  prerogative — and  O,  what  a 
comfort  to  tiie  Christian  parent  to  realise  this  clearly — ''  to  gather  the  lambs 
into  his  arms  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom."  He  has  use  for  them  in 
heaven.  If  aged  saints  there  are  stars  in  his  diadem,  youn^  spirits  gathered 
thither  in  the  bud  by  virtue  of  his  atoning  merits,  cluster  hke  a  garland  of 
beauty  around  him.  Your  Sophia  and  her  little  brother  are  in  infinitely 
better  hands  than  yours,  with  all .  your  combined  tenderness  and  affection. 
We  speak  of  getting  our  children  settled  in  li/Sf  but  how  poor  at  the  best 
is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  compared  vrith  the  plenitude  of  glorious  signi- 
ficance it  has  in  reference  to  the  present  circumstances  of  your  beloved 
children,  now  settled  in  life^  in  the  loftiest  sense — exempted  henceforward 
from  all  evil  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  liability  thereto,  and  confirmed  in 
holiness  and  in  happiness  throughout  eternal  ages.  It  only  remains  for  yon 
to  say  with  David,  "  We  shall  go  to  them,  but  thev  shall  not  return  to  ns," 
and  by  faith,  patience,  resignation,  and  prayer  tor  fresh  sojmlies  of  that 
Spirit,  whose  name  is  "  the  Comforter,"  to  bow  to  "  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
and  he  will  exalt  you  in  due  time." ' 

*  I  deeply  sympathise  vrith  you  and  Mrs.  L in  your  deep  affliction, 

and  trust  that  you  will  find  the  consolations  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  abomid- 
ing  toward  you,  and  that  you  will  learn  to  say,  **  It  is  welL"  You  have  one 
tie  more  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  one  tie  less  to  the  world  of  bodies.' 

*  I  trust  you  have  in  her  favourite  passages  ground  for  solid  consolation, 
the  value  of  which  will  be  but  more  apparent  as  time  goes  by.  Happily 
true  "  love  cannot  die,"  even  in  this  ungenial  clime  of  earth,  but  it  will 
flourish  everlastinffly  in  that  bright  world  which  now  holds  two  of  your 
children,  and  to  which  they  invite  their  parents.' 

'  May  the  Comforter  be  near  to  cheer  you  with  thoughts  of  heaven,  .and 
the  blessed  reunion  there  with  all  your  loved  ones'  J 

The  following  were  three  of  Sophia's  favourite  passages  of  Scripture :— '  I 
love  them  that  Love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.*  '  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Lord,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'  *  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.' 

'  The  feeblest  lamb  amidst  the  flock. 

Shall  be  its  Shepherd*8  carej 
While  folded  in  the  Saviour's  arms. 

We're  safe  from  every  snare.* 

'  Bright  in  that  happy  land, 

Beams  every  eye; 
Kept  by  a  Father's  hand, 

LoTe  cannot  die.' 

Glasgow,  Jufy,  1856, 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WICKED, 

Ths  substance  of  a  DISCOURSE  preached  in  Paradise  Ch<wel,  Darlit^ton% 
hy  ihe  BsY.  M.  MiLLBit,  on  the  Execution  of  William  Palmer. 

'*And  Joab  said  to  Amatsa,  Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother?  And  Joab  took 
Amassa  by  the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to  kisi  him.  But  Amassa  took  no  heed 
to  the  9word  that  was  in  Joab's  hand,  so  he  smote  him  therewith  in  the  fifth  db, 
and  be  die4«'W9  Samvbi.  xz.  9,  10. 

To  moralise  upon  the  lives  of  good  men  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
profitable.  Both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  they  are  often  brought 
before  us  as  examples  "which  should  inspire  us  "with  courage  to  tread  thd 
path  of  duty  with  a  firm  heart  and  dauntless  step.  By  observing  how  hard 
they  toiled,  how  bravely  thev  fought,  how  patiently  they  suffered,  how 
well  they  died,  we  are  strengthened  to  resist  temptation,  and  enabled  to  go 
forth  into  life's  arena,  to  do  tne  right,  and  battle  with  the  wrong. 

Bat  there  is  another  class  of  men,  whose  lives  suggest  lessons  of  a  diffe* 
rent  kind.  Men  who  have  signalised  themselves  by  daring  deeds  of  wick* 
edness,  men  whose  names  are  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  corruption,  who 
stand  before  ns  as  beacons  of  warning,  not  as  watchfires  of  welcoipe. 
Seldom  are  such  men's  Hves  made  the  subiect  of  public  teaching.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  think  this  is  a  wise  course.  The  less  that  is  said  about  such 
persons  the  better.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  making  a  villain 
into  a  hero,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  teaching  of  those  novel  writers,  who 
deem  it  necessary  to  lead  their  readers  through  the  sewers  of  vice,  in  order 
to  ^how  them  its  ugliness.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  lines  of  Pope  on 
this  subject,  than  in  many  of  his  hacknied  couplets — 

^'Viee  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  : 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.*' 

Holding  this  opinion,  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  I  should  solicit 
your  attention,  while  speaking  of  one  who  has  signalised  himself  beyond 
most  men,  in  vice  and  crime.  But  you  must  remember  that  I  am  not 
bringing  before  your  notice  a  man  whose  character  is  unknown,  "^ith  all 
the  facts  of  hia  crime  you  are  already  acquainted.  The  various  newspapers 
have  made  every  person  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  g;uilt.  Therefore, 
whatever  I  may  say  to-night  will  give  no  additional  publicity  to  his  wicked- 
ness.  And  as  yesterday  morning  we  solemnly  expelled  him  from  our  midst,  it 
may  •afford  us  warning  to  open  the  black  book  of  his  life,  and  read  the 
lessons  which  the  guilty  page  suggests.  We  shall  find  that  his  downward 
course  is  but  a  varied  illustration  of  the  working  of  God's  great  and 
awfol  laws  ]  to  which  we  must  all  be  obedient  or  be  punished.  His  life 
is  a  memorable  sermon  on  the  Apostle's  text,  "  Evil  men  and  seducers 
shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.*' 

Before  noticing  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  murderer's  life,  allow 
me  to  say  a  word  on  the  punisliment  he  has  just  received  by  his  country's 
hiw.  To  take  away  life  is  confessedly  the  most  soleiim  and  awful  deed  that 
can  be  committed.  And  there  are  those  who  think,  that  under  no  possible 
oiroomstanoes  are  we  justified  in  taking:  away  the  life  of  a  human  being. 
This  is  not  my  ^eed%  J  do  not  so  read  the  teachings  of  Christ.  I  thiuK 
there  may  be  oases  where  it  is  both  wise  and  just,  for  society  to  take  away 
the  life  <Jr  a  subject.  The  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  government  to 
take  away  life  Ues  in  a  nutshell.  The  case  stands  thus.  God  intends  us 
to  live  in  lociety  ;  to  live  in  sociehr  it  is  necessary  to  have  laws.  Laws  are 
fictions  without  penalties.    For  the  execution  of  penalties  some  one  must 
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be  armed  with  force.  That  force  God  has  given  to  the  magistrate—he  has 
committed  to  him  a  sword,  which  he  is  not  to  bear  in  vain.  "  He  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger,  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil/' 
Now  the  question  is,  to  what  extent  may  he  use  this  force ;  if  the  ^ety 
of  society  requires  it,  may  he  take  away  life  1  Let  us  suppose  a  case. 
There  is  a  band  of  robbers  combined  to  pillage  and  murder.  They  have 
trampled  upon  all  law,  and  are  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood.  As  a 
Christian  magistrate,  I  ask.  What  is  my  duty  towards  those  men  P  And  the 
answer  is,  I  must  be  a  terror  to  them— I  must  put  them  down  hy  force. 
The  amount  of  force  necessary  to  do  this  will  depend  upon  circumetances. 
And  if  there  be  no  other  means  of  capturing  these  men,  and  protecting 
society  from  their  lawless  violence,  but  by  taking  away  life,  then  the  sacn- 
fice  must  be  made. 

Thus  affirming,  as  I  do,  the  riyht  of  government  to  take  away  life  if  the 
safety  of  society  demands  it,  capital  punishment  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  And  I  ask.  Does  the  safety  of  society  require  that  a 
man  who  has  committed  a  murder  should  be  put  to  deatn.  I  think  not. 
Therefore  1  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments.  Not  on 
the  ground  that  ]^ou  do  the  murderer  any  injustice  oy  inflicting  death,  for 
he  has  forfeited  ms  right  to  live.  But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  his  deatii 
has  no  influence  in  deterring  others  from  the  same  crime — then,  on  tlie 
ground  of  mercy ^  not  that  oi  justice,  I  sav,  spare  his  life. 

However,  let  us  not  allow  our  sympatny  for  the  criminal  to  be  greater 
than  that  we  feel  for  his  victim.  1  think  it  is  time  that  a  strong  protest 
was  entered  against  that  maudlin  sentimentalism  of  our  times,  which  is 
constantly  calling  upon  us  to  weep  over  the  punishment  of  scoundrels  and 
villains.  It  is  a  sickly  feeling,  and  bodes  no  good  to  the  commonwealtli. 
I,  for  one,  will  not  weep  over  the  downfal  of  bad  men.  I  feel  a  stern 
satisfaction  in  hearing  that  their  wickedness  is  found  out  and  punished. 

*'  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  makes  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror." 

But  whatever  diflerence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  due  to  the  murderer,  all  will  admit  that  his  crime  is  the  most 
awful  which  can  be  committed.  But  even  in  the  commission  of  this  crime, 
there  are  degrees  of  guilt,  and  shades  of  blackness.  While  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  deed  was  done  can  never  be  a  justification,  yet  they  some- 
times lessen  the  feelings  of  horror  with  which  we  look  upon  it.  When  a 
man  has  suflered  a  gross  act  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  some  villain,  and 
in  the  heat  of  passion  strikes  him  down,  we  judge  him  more  charitably  tiian 
one  who  had  committed  a  similar  deed  without  any  such  provocation.  In 
tho  story  I  have  read  to  you  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  crime 
appears  in  its  blackest  form.  Joab  seems  a  man  who  delighted  in  blood. 
He  had  but  little  of  *^  the  milk  of  human  kindness*'  in  his  oreast.  With 
an  iron  nerve,  and  marble  heart,  he  '^  cut  his  way  through  with  a  bloody 
axe.^  If  any  of  the  sweet  humanities  had  been  m  his  soul,  he  certainly 
would  have  spared  the  life  of  Absalom.  For  before  he  went  to  the  battle, 
he  heard  tho  deep  utterance  of  David's  heart,  in  the  command,  '<  Deal 
gently,  for  my  sake,  with  the  young  man,  even  with  Absalom."  But  no 
sooner  did  Joab  learn  that  Absalom  was  caught  in  a  thicket  of  the  wood, 
than  he  went  and  pierced  him  through  and  through  with  three  darts.  He 
took  Abner  aside  in  the  gate  to  have  a  little  friendly  talk,  and  there  treach- 
erously stabbed  him.  And  now  he  walks  up  to  his  cousin  Amassa  under 
the  guise  of  true  friendship.  With  a  bright  smile  in  his  eye,  and  a  word 
of  love  on  his  lip,  but  a  sharp  dagger  in  his  hand ;  he  said,  **  Art  thou  in 
health,  my  brother  ?    And  with  the  right  hand,  he  took  Amasm's  beafd,  io 
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give  him  the  friendly  kiss,  hut  with  the  left  he  smote  him  under  the  fifth 
rib,  80  that  he  died.''  And  with  such  mea  as  Joah  we  must  class  Palmer. 
Indeed,  I  think  Palmer's  conduct  is  the  worse  of  the  two.  For  it  may  he 
said  on  hehalf  of  Joah,  that  as  he  was  the  commander  of  the  army,  he  must 
have  large  license.  It  is  hut  natural  for  such  men  to  hold  human  life  very 
cheap.  And  again,  it  may  he  said,  as  some  small  extenuation  of  Joah's  crimes, 
that  Ahner  had  previoudLy  killed  his  hrother;  andAmassa  had  supplanted 
him  as  general  of  David's  army.  But  the  victims  of  Palmer's  crimes  were 
his  Mends  and  nearest  relatives  (for  I  suppose  few  persons  who  have  read 
idl  the  evidence,  will  entertain  any  douht  that  he  murdered  his  wife  and 
brother,  as  well  as  Cook) ;  and  the  deliberate  way  in  which  he  committed 
these  diaholical  deeds,  marks  him  off  from  the  common  rank  of  murderers. 

••  The  wUdest  savage,  drinks  not  \rith  the  victim 
Into  whose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword." 

But  this  man  daily  associated  with  those  he  intended  to  kill ;  he  ate  at  the 
same  tahle,  and  drank  from  the  same  cup ;  he  shared  with  them  all  the 
pleasures  of  life.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  stung  him  by  insult,  or 
irritated  him  hy  passion.  He  was  not  disappointed  in  love,  or  maddened 
by  jealousy.  They  were  not  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  plan, 
or  the  reanzation  of  some  object  which  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life. 
He  simply  wanted  money  to  relieve  himself  from  his  gambling  debts,  and 
the  murder  of  his  nearest  friends  was  the  shortest  cut  to  reach  that  end. 

Oh,  it  is  humbling,  and  awful,  to  think  that  a  man  should  be  so  young 
in  years,  and  yet  so  old  in  crime!  The  light  in  him  seems  to  have 
become  darkness;  and  great  was  that  darkness.  But  we  shall  not  cor- 
rectly read  the  meaning  of  his  life,  if  we  put  an  impassable  wall  be- 
tween him  and  us.  We  must  remember  that  William  Palmer  was  a  man, 
and  a  brother.  He  was  once  a  sweet  innocent  babe  at  his  mother's  breast 
—his  schoolboy  days  were  passed  like  ours — he  was  once  as  free  from  the 
thoughts  of  murder  as  the  purest  woman.  If,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  had  been 
told,  that  by  the  time  he  was  thirty,  he  would  be  hoary  in  crime,  and  stained 
mth  almost  every  sin— that  he  would  be  gambler,  forger,  seducer,  mur- 
derer, and  end  his  days  on  the  gallows — would  he  not  have  said,  with  one 
of  old,  "  Am  I  a  dog,  that  I  should  do  this  great  thing  ?  "    And  yet 

all  this  he  has  done In  noticing  the  lessons  which  his  guilty  life 

suggests,  we  observe— 

I.  That  we  have  in  his  History,  an  illitstration  op  the   in- 
creasing POWER  AND  HARDENING  NATURE  OP  SiN. 

The  mightiest  things  of  this  world  are  but  the  aggregation  of  small  par* 
tides.  The  ocean  is  composed  of  single  drops,  and  atoms  piled  upon  atoms 
form  the  colossal  mountain. 

"  A  landmark  tree  was  once  a  seed  ;  and  the  dust  in  the  balance  maketh 
a  difference ; 

'^  And  the  cairn  is  heaped  high  by  each  one  flinging  a  pebble : 

"  The  dsmgerous  bar  in  the  harbour's  mouth  is  only  grains  of  sand ; 

"And  the  shoal  that  hath  wrecked  a  navy  is  the  work  of  a  colony  of 
worms." 

And  so  it  is  of  a  man's  character.  It  is  a  growth,  not  a  manufacture. 
Men  do  not  become  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious  by  a  sudden  bound.  It  is 
a  slow  process,  step  by  step.  Our  present  character  is  the  result  of  the 
"whole  of  our  past  me.  No  word  we  say  or  deed  we  do  is  ever  lost.  We 
cannot  perform  a  good  deed  without  bemg  made  better — ^we  cannot  do  an 
evil  de«i  mthout  being  made  worse.  This  world  is  the  school  in  which  we 
are  to  be  educated  for  another  world.  Hence  the  great  question  to  ask  of  a  man 
is  not  so  much  what  does  he  believe  P  Nor  yet,  what  has  he  done  f  But  what 
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ii«heP  ^^hathanlidttiftclehimc^?  What  ii  his  moral  bdiig  ?  For  soon 
Ood  will  say  unto  nsi  that  character  which  yon  hare  formed,  and  fkshioned, 
and  developed  for  joarself,— take  it,  and  bear  it  for  erer  and  ever.  As  we 
read  the  page  of  a  bad  man's  life,  we  i^i(dder  at  the  awfal  crimes  which  he 
has  committed.  We  are  astoni^ed  that  he  should  hare  been  able  to  do  sndi 
deeds,  and  apparently  without  any  inward  conflicf.  Bnt  we  do  not  see  the 
many  stages  en  the  process,  by  which  bis  conscience  became  sear^.  We  see  the 
mightr  cable  which  holds  him  down  to  the  kingdom  of  BarkneiB,  bnt  forget 
that  that  cable  is  made  of  mngle  cords,  every  one  of  which  the  sinner  siran 
and  twisted  for  himself.  Yes,  that  man  who  has  fallen  so  ^ieeplyjirst  looKsd 
npon  mn  with  horror  and  disgnst.  He  shrank  fh>m  it  as  from  the  grasp  ef 
a  fiend.  Bat  by  repeatedly  neglecting  small  duties,  and  committing  (what 
he  thought)  small  sms,  these  feelings  passed  «way«  The  spectral  image  no 
longer  haunts  his  iraaginatieR.    The  mind  has  become 

*'  Sabdaed 
To  ^Ui  it  works  io,  like  the  dyer'i  haad/* 

And  we  may  My  of  such  persons  what  Paul  affirmed  of  many  In  cMea 
times :— •«  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  Ood  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind— |;ate  them  up  to  strong  delusions  to  beneye 
a  lie  that  they  might  be  damneo."  Now  could  we  unfold  Talmet^s  inner 
life,  1  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  him  the  subject  of  the  strivings  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  the  stingings  of  his  own  conscience.  For  it  is  not  by  one  deep 
plunge,  that  men  can  arrive  at  guilt  like  his : 

**  We  are  not  worst  at  once,  the  eourse  of  evil 
Begias  so  ikiwly,  thai  aa  infant's  luAd  might  stem  it." 

There  is  truth  in  the  homely  adage,  that  '^The  mother  of  mischief  is  no 
bigger  than  a  midge's  wing/' 

•  Ais  far  as  the  facts  of  Palmer's  life  have  been  made  puUic,  he  stems  to 
have  commenced  his  downward  course  by  robbing  his  masters  when  an  ap- 
prentice. And  whUe  very  joung  he  became  a  gambler.  And  when  a  young 
man  commences  this  practice,  no  ^le  can  tell,  to  what  it  will  lead,  or  where 
it  will  end.  The  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  Tacitns  tells  im, 
that  the  ancient  Cfiermans  would  stake  their  property,  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  themselves,  upon  the  issue  of  a  game.  The  Chinese,  will  stake 
himself  and  family  on  a  cock-fight.  And  this  fatal  passion  PalnMT  early 
acquired.  It  soon  became  his  lord  and  master,  ana  ultimately  brought 
him  to  the  gallows.  This  passion  appears  to  have  chiefly  taken  the  form  of 
betting  on  the  turf. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  respecting^  horse-races^  abstractedly  eertwi- 
dered,  I  think  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it  is  seldom,  that  such  a  kovecMi^ 
pany  oi  wcwthless  vagabonds  assemble  together,  as  are  to  be  found  en  the  race- 
ground.  There  meet  in  swarms,  all  the  pickpockets,  thieves,  drunkards,  gW- 
blers,  and  blacklegs  which  infest  a  neighbourhood  for  milet  ronnd.  Azid  this 
was  the  school  in  which  Palmer's  character  was  fbnned.  Be  seen  proved  him- 
self ui  apt  scholar.  He  learnt  kis  lessons  well.  By  gamMing  he  rapidfy  involved 
himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  although  in  possession  of  a  good  income.  By 
betting  for  greater  stakes,  he  involved  hdmself  more  and  more.  And  ss  the 
man  in  a  bog,  only  sinks  the  deeper  into  the  mirOy  by  the  loeflbctual  stmgg^ 
which  he  makes  to  get  out  of  it;  so  it  was  with  Pahuer,  in  his  effi>rts  to  get 
free  from  debt.  Borrowing  money  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  c^t.  was  not 
a  likely  way  to-  extricate  himself.  But  drowning  men  cateh  at  straws^  Boi 
losing  gamesters  do  the  same. 

Then  we  behold  him,  as  a  yonng  man,  but  an  ^d  gambler,  fie  h« 
taken  seyeral  steps  down  the  ladder  ef  sin.  And  moreover  h»  eannot  rettsni 
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where  lie  is.  He  has  no  firm  footing.  He  mnst  either  rise  or  fjedl.  Possihly 
the  wish  miffht  sometimes  haye  been  in  his  heart,  that  he  could  for- 
sake the  gambler's  life.  In  his  better  moments,  he  might  desire  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  upon  which  to  write  something  more  worthy  of  a  man. 
Bat  he  was  too  far  in  the  whirlpool  of  sin,  to  get  out  easily.  The  stem 
logic  of  eyents  seemed  to  hurry  him  on  in  his  downward  patn»  Upon  the 
n^t  step  of  the  ladder  he  sees  written  forgery.  And  if  discoyered  in  that 
aet  he  ^ows  he  will  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Howeyer,  he 
takes  the  step,  and  the  whisperings  of  conscience  are  soon  silenced.  And  it 
■eems  by  no  means  so  bad  as  he  had  thought  He  forges  bill  after  bill.  But 
the  bills  haye  to  be  met.  He  discoyers  that  he  has  gained  nothing  by  this 
atop — that  he  has  "  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it,"  and  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before.  * 

Asain,  he  looks  below,  and  on  the  next  step  of  the  ladder  he  reads 
mnrder  !  murder  !  Whether  he  shuddered  as  this  deadly  crime  first  stood 
before  his  mind  in  all  its  black  enormity,  we  know  not.  Who  was  his  first 
yictim,  we  know  not.  We  would  not  lay  sins  to  his  charge  of  which  he  is 
innocent.  But  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  force  upon  us  the  conyiction, 
that  his  wife  was  one  of  those  yictims.  He  insures  her  life  for  13,000/.  Her 
death  occurs  shortly  after,  and  he  diyides  the  money  among  his  gambling 
creditors,  leaying  many  claims  still  undischarged.  He  next  insures  his 
brother's  life  for  the  same  amount,  and  gets  the  policy  made  oyer  to  himself. 
Soon  after  the  brother  dies  under  such  suspicious  circumstances,  that  the  In- 
surance Offices  refuse  payment.  Efforts  are  then  made  to  insure  the  life  of 
his  groom  Bates,  for  what  purpcMse  is  too  plain.  Then  comes  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  companion  Cook,  which  was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup  of 
the  murderer's  guilt  to  run  oyer.  And  the  ayenging  angel,  which  had  unseen 
followed  him  step  by  step,  now  grasps  him  by  the  throat. 

Thus,  we  see  the  increasing  power,  and  hardening  nature  of  tan.  We 
mark  him  sinking  down  and  down ;  corrupting  his  soul  mwe  and  more.  From 
things  that  were  small,  he  passed  to  those  that  were  great,  until  he  seems 
able  to  poison  a  friend,  with  as  little  feeling  as  he  once  would  haye  expe- 
rienced at  poisoning  a  dog.  Verily,  <*  EvU  men  and  seducers,  shall  wax 
worse  and  worse,  deceiying  and  being  deceiyed." 

II.   AiroTHBR   Lessok  which   his  Life   sugqests  is,  that  Circum-* 

STANCES    DO    NOT    FORM   THE    CHARACTER. 

We  ofien  he^  persons  speaking  of  the  omnipotence  of  circnmstances. 
On  this  ground  bad  men  excuse  their  wickedness,  and  idle  men  apologise 
fbr  their  slol^.  I  haye  sometimes  heard  a  young  man  excusing  his  igno- 
rance on  nearly  all  subjects  with  the  miserable  plea,  of  not  haying  time  for 
sttidy,  or  he  cannot  buy  the  necessary  books.  The  poor  would  be  very 
beneyol^it  if  they  were  rich,  and  the  obscure  would  do  great  things  if  they 
Were  eom^icnous.  And  thus  nearly  eyery  man,  cheats  himself  into  the 
tery  feasant  belief  that  differ^it  circnmstances  would  haye  £sishioned 
him  ii^  something  nobler  than  what  he  is.  And  many  social  reformers, 
tell  us,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  but  by  im- 
proying  men's  circumstances.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  influence  of 
durcnmstances^  Eyery  thoughtful  man  must  admit  that  they  are  power- 
ful, but  let  us  not  fancy  that  they  are  omnipotent.  For  in  millions  of 
instances  men  haye  risen  yastly  superior  to  them.  Allow  me  to  suppose  a 
ease,  l^ere  are  two  men  placed  in  yery  unfiiyourable  circumstances  for 
leading  a  h<^  life.  They  are  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  liying  in  a 
dark  iSley  of  a  back  street,  with  no  regular  means  of  liyelihood.  They  are 
ignorant  and  defnrayed  ;  neither  fearing  God  nor  regarding  man.  Now  one 
of  those  men  you  shall  r^moye  fsoax  thgsa  circumstances,  to  the  most 
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fiivonrable  ycm  can  select  But  your  treatment  sliall  be  confined  to  these 
external  appliances.  The  other  shall  come  under  the  influence  of  an  earn- 
est, intelligent,  Christian  miDister,  who  is  instrumental,  in  touching  the 
springs  of  that  man's  inner  life.  His  conscience  is  aroused.  The  grest 
thou^ts  of  Ood^  and  Immortality,  and  ReapofuibiUtyy  have  taken  deep 
hold  of  him.  Through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  now  feels  that  he  is  OQe  iX. 
God's  children— destmed  for  an  undying  life.  Henceforth,  God  is  the  man's 
monarch-thought,  and  duty  becomes  the  watchword  of  his  life.  Nowj  I  ask, 
upon  which  of  these  men  should  you  look  with  most  hope;  the  man  whose 
external  circumstances  you  had  improved,  or  the  man  whose  inner  life  yoa 
had  changed  1    You  would  all  say  the  latter  one,  and  you  would  say  right 

One  of  the  most  philosophic  thinkers  of  our  day,  when  writing  on  Ito 
subject,  has  well  said,  that  instead  '^  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  <^ 
Circumstance,  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man  is  tl^e  architect 
of  Circiunstanoe.  It  is  Character  which  builds  an  existence  out  of  Circnm- 
Btance.  Our  strength  is  measured  by  our  plastic  power.  From  the  same 
materials  one  man  builds  palaces,  another  hovels,  one  warehouses,  another 
villas ;  bricks  and  mortar  are  mortar  and  bricks,  until  the  arclutect  can 
make  them  something  else.  Thus  it  is  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, one  man  rears  a  stately  edifice,  while  his  brother  vacillating 
and  incompetent,  lives  for  ever  amid  ruins  :  the  block  of  granite  whidi  'was 
an  obstacle  on  the  pathway  of  the  weak,  becomes  a  stepping-stone  on  U10 
pathway  of  the  strong."  * 

And  what  an  illustration  we  have  of  these  remarks  in  the  case  of  Palmer. 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  young  medical  student,  starting  life  with  almost 
every  advantage.  He  was  early  married  to  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and 
had  a  considerable  income  independent  of  his  profession.  He  had  all  the 
materials  at  hand  for  making  life  joyful  and  blessed.  But  the  heart  was 
wanting,  the  plastic  power  was  absent.  Hence,  we  see  him  sink  lower  and 
lower,  into  infinite  oepths  of  wickedness.  And  in  the  Palmer  fwnily,  we 
see  two  brothers,  placed  in  the  same  clrcumstancesi  and  find  one  becoming 
a  minister,  and  the  other  a  murderer ! 

HI.  Another  Lesson  which  bis  Histort  sugoests,  is,  that  Ssculas 
Education  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  Crime. 

I  don't  think  I  am  open  to  the  charge  of  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
education  of  the  people.  My  life  wUl  give  the  lie  to  any  such  statement 
Therefore  I  mav  the  more  freely  say  a  word  or  two,  suggested  by  the  crime 
of  this  educated  man.  Our  prison  statistics  are  constantly  quoted  to  show 
the  connection  of  ignorance  and  crime.  And  because  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  commit  thefb  cannot  read  and  write,  it  is  thought  that  this,  is 
the  cause,  or  at  least,  one  main  cause  of  their  ciime.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  show  you  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  For  how  few  of  our  forefathers 
had  a  tithe  of  the  instruction  which  we  have,  yet  they  were  none  the  less 
moral  on  that  account.  Understand  me  right.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
secular  education,  and  I  have  not  ^reat  faith  in  teaching  children  creeds  and 
catechisms.  But  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  overrate  the  good  effect 
mere  secular  education  will  have  upon  the  morals  of  the  coun^.  There 
is  but  little  connection  between  being  able  to  conjugate  a  verb,  and  ohejiDg 
the  command  "Thou  shalt  not  kill;" — between,  being  able  to  solve  m 
equation,  and  obeying  the  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  Where  is 
the  connection  between  practical  chemistry,  and  practical  morality.  A 
man  may  be  very  proficient  in  the  one,  but  very  deficient  in  the  other. 
Should  we  be  wrong,  if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  unless  a  man's  conscienee 
be  enlightened  and  in  vigorous  action,  the  more  he  knows  the  more  dan- 
gerous lie  will  be  to  society.  Has  it  not  been  so  with  Palmer  ?  PoaaiUy 
•  Lewis's  Life  of  Goethe/' 
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if  he  had  not  been  so  skilled  in  the  nature  of  drugs,  he  would  neyer  have 
become  such  a  hardened  criminal.  But  his  knowledge  of  poisons  led  him 
to  suppose  that  he  should  escape  detection.  Swedenborg  laid  down  this 
great  rule; — "That  knowledge  is  worse  than  ignorance  if  it  does  not  lead 
men  to  live  wiser  and  better ;  and  that  all  science  is  worse  than  idleness  if 
it  does  not  end  in  God.*'  I  think  he  is  right  And  such  men  as  Palmer, 
and  Sadlier,  and  Bush,  and  Tawell.  should  teach  us,  that  we  must  educate 
the  conscience,  as  well  as  the  intellect.  For  a  nation  without  strong  faith 
in  things  invisible,  will  be  a  nation  without  virtue.  Its  morality  wiU  have 
no  roots.  Convenience  will  become  conscience,  and  public  opinion  take  the 
place  of  GU)d.  And  to  whatever  height  of  material  greatness,  such  a  nation 
may  have  attained,  it  must  soon  fall.  The  death-sting  is  alreadv  in  its 
heart.  Its  root  will  be  as  rottenness  and  its  blossom  go  up  as  the  dust. 
For  it  is  written  on  the  iron  leaf  of  destiny,  that  Bighteousness  exaltet^  a 
nation,  but  Sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

IV.  In  Palmer's  History,  wb  have  another  illustration  op  the 
solemn  truth,  that  punishment  must  necessarily  follow 
Sin. 

There  is  no  truth  written  more  deeply  upon  the  page  of  the  past,  than 
that  BiQ  and  misery  are  parent  and  child,  "  cause  and  effect,  means  and 
end,"  seed  and  fruit.  €k)d  has  eternally  decreed,  that  wrong  doing  shall  not 
prosper.  Take  up  the  volume  of  history— that  book  of  demonstrated 
problems — and  tell  me,  if  wrong  doing  has  ever  prospered.  Men  may  spe- 
culate and  doubt  what  God  will  do  with  sinners  in  the  next  world,  but 
there  is  no  doubting  about  what  God  does  with  them  in  this.  And  if  his- 
tory teaches  one  truth  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is,  that  every  rogue  is 
a  fool,  for  in  the  long  run  he  always  steals  from  himself— that,  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard,— that  the  wicked,  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which 
cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

Need  I  refer  you  to  such  cases  as  Cain,  and  Saul,  and  Joab,  and  Ahab, 
and  numbers  more,  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  shew  you 
*'  that  the  wicked  is  snared  by  the  working  of  his  own  hands."  The  story  of 
their  lives  is  but  an  awful  sermon  on  the  old  text,''  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
Toa  out."  Or  need  I  refer  you  to  such  men  as  Ceesar,  and  Napoleon,  and 
Nicholas,  and  tell  you  how  they  have  been  stabbed,  have  died  on  barren  rocks, 
or  have  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  schemes  of  aggrandizement  ? — all  prov- 
ing, that  a  tvrant  does  but  prej^are  a  rod  for  his  own  back,  and  weave  a  net 
for  his  own  leet  Or  need  I  remind  you,  that  all  nations  have  proverbs  which 
express  their  faith  in  the  indissoluble  connection  of  crime  and  punishment  ? 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch.  Curses,  like  chickens,  always  come  home  to 
roost.  Ashes  always  fly  back  in  the  face  of  him  who  throws  them.  Who 
aowB  thorns  let  him  not  go  unshod.  Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let 
hun  not  hope  to  reap  a  joyous  harvest.  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shcdl  fall 
therein.  The  devil's  meal  is  half  bran.  Bad  counsel  confoimds  the  ad- 
viser. He  had  need  of  a  long  spoon  who  eats  with  the  devil.  The 
mill  of  God  grinds  late,  but  it  grmds  to  powder.  He  who  will  not  be 
ruled  by  the  rudder,  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock. 

These,  and  many  other  proverbs,  express  the  faith  of  different  peoples 
in  the  working  of  God's  great  and  awful  laws.  And  you  must  have 
experienced  the  working  of  these  laws  in  your  own  life.  As  you  honestly 
examine  the  past,  tell  me  if  the  greater  part  of  your  sorrows  have  not 
heen  the  result  of  your  own  sins.  Tell  me  if,  in  all  cases,  you  had  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  God,  and  faithfully  discharged  your  duty,  you  would 
not  have  escaped  your  sharpest  miseries.  Men  may  for  a  time  seem  to 
profit  by  their  wrong  doing,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.     Burke  said,  **  No 
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man  had  ever  a  pcant  of  pride  that  was  not  injnriona  to  him."  Dean  Swift 
said,  ''  that  univer^  as  was  the  practice  of  Ijingy  and  easy  as  it  seeipecl, 
he  did  not  rememher  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  his  life."  Golimdce 
aaid,  <*  that  every  rogne  was  but  a  roundabout  fooL**  These  are  true  words, 
and  as  sure  as  we  are  living  in  God's  world,  and  are  sorroonded  by  God's 
laws,  wrong  doing  can  never  prosper.  And  however  secret  onr  mm  may 
be,  and  however  pleasant  or  profitable  they  may  at  the  time  appear,  we 
■hall  in  the  end  vealise  the  truth  of  great  Shakespeare's  words,  iHm 

*'  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleaiaiit  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us."^ 

And  in  Palmer's  li£9  and  death,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  Uisst 
truths.  For  several  years  of  his  life  he  served  the  devil  earnestly ;  he  hss 
worked  hard  for  him  with  both  hands ;  aad  the  devil  has  paid  him  his 
wages.  The  black  cloud  which  for  years  had  been  cathertBg  in  the  skyof 
his  life,  at  length  discharged  its  thunders  upon  his  guilty  head.  His 
sin  being  finished  brought  forth  death.  He  toas  fitted  with  the  fruU  of 
his  own  doings,  and  went  te  hie  own  place,  X  know  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  not  the  invariable  result  of  sin,  that  all  murderers  are  otft  hanged, 
and  that  the  ends  of  justice  are  sometimes  defeated  by  a  flaw  in  the  evi- 
dence. Th^t  is  true  of  the  punishment  whioh  oomes  from  man,  hot  untrue 
of  that  which  comes  from  God.  As  man  is  a  moral  agent,  it  se^ns  necessaiy 
that  full  punishment  should  not  invariably,  and  at  cmce,  foUow  the  offence, 
BO  that  he  may  be  left  free  to  choose.  But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment 
whidi  God  has  connected  with  wrong  doing.  The  ^air-drawn  dagger" 
was  a  reality  to  Macbeth ;  Banquo's  ghost  troubled  him  even  at  the  feast 
When  he  heard  the  grooms  say,  **  God  bless  us,"  he  could  not  say,  Amen. 
He  tried  to  do  so,  but  the  word  stuck  in  his  throat ;  his  guilty  consdence 
told  him  he  was  not  in  the  state  to  pray.  These  feelings  may  not  be  mani- 
fested in  the  outward  life,  but  we  are  sure  they  are  there,  and  that  they 
make  a  hell  in  the  sinner's  own  breast.    For — 

*'  The  mind  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire; 

In  circle  narrowing  as  it  gk>ws. 

The  flames  around  their  captive  close; 

Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows — 

The  sting  she  nourished  for  her  foes — 

Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 

And  darts  into  ker  desperate  brain. 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 

So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  has  riven. 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven- 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath— 

Around  it  flame,  within  it— death.*' 
Thus  has  the  misery  of  a  guilty  conscience  been  described,  by  one  who 
had  experienced  what  he  wrote.  And  can  you  think  for  one  moment  that 
Palmer  has  been  a  happy,  peaceful  man?  Oh  no!  rest  assured,  his  heart 
has  been  ill  at  ease.  He  must  constantly  have  been  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement— he  has  daily  seen  the  naked  sword  above  his  neck,  only  sus- 
pended by  a  single  hair,  knowing  it  might  fidl  at  any  moment.  And  so 
it  is  with  each  of  us.  We  cannot  do  wrong  without  arming  conscience 
with  a  lash  to  scourge  us.  This  punishment  needs  neither  judge  nor  jury. 
It  can  do  without  the  dungeon  or  chains.  It  will  follow  the  offender  into 
the  most  secluded  retreat,  and  overtake  him  in  the  most  rapid  flight  It 
will  find  him  out  on  the  snows  of  Greenland,  or  the  sands  of  Afiica.   It 
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will  ^o  with  him  into  the  most  splendid  palace,  ponne  him  int&  the  darie 
ntUejr  and  shadow  of  death,  and  oyertake  him  as  a  trembling  fbgiUre  on 


distant  wcMrlds. 

'*  We  rave  and  wrestle  with  great  Nature'^  plan^ 
We  thwart  the  Deity;  and  'tis  decreed. 
Who  thwart  His  will,  shall  eontradiet  their  own.*' 

William  Palmer  has  now  gone :  he  has  worked  out  the  problem  of  his 
•zisteiMe :  he  has  aeted  his  part  in  the  great  drama  c^  lim^  and  has  apr 
ptued  before  the  bar  of  Almighty  God.  But  bein^  dead,  he  jet  spea£s 
with  Toiee  of  warning  to  the  living.  The  seeds  which  have  npened  into 
Palmer's  sins  mst  in  onr  hearts ;  therefore  we  should  look  upon  his  life 
••a  beftcoQ,  warning  us  of  the  dangero«s  rocks  up^  which  thoosvids  have 
been  wrecked. 

Young  men,  espeeially,  I  coi^nre  yon  to  take  warning.  Beware  of 
what  you  call  littk  sins,  for  they  will  lead  to  those  that  are  greater ;  beware 
of  ywT Jirst  bet;  beware  of  robbing  your  master  of  a  imaU  sum;  beware 
of  omitting  small  duties.  And  allow  me  to  remind  yon,  that  the  heart  is 
the  birthplao^  of  aU  sin.  The  soul  is  the  arena  in  which  all  Hlb*s  battles 
tre  fought.  It  is  there  where  every  (man  must  fall  or  conquer — ^henee 
the  importanee  of  being  watchful  over  the  thoughU,  Endeavour  to  nip  siii 
when  m  the  bud,  and  crush  the  cockatrice  when  in  the  egg.  Allow  me  to 
remind  each  of  yon,  that  your  eternal  destiny  will  soon  be  fixed.  This 
world  is  to  eaeh  of  us  the  threshold  of  heaven  or  hell ;  heaven  and  hell  are 
but  the  termini  of  the  two  roads  upon  which  all  nien  are  now  travelling. 
The  alternatives  are  before  every  one  of  U8»  right  or  wron^,  hc^iness  or  sin, 
God  or  tile  devil — and  in  one  of  these  paths  each  man  is  now  walking. 
In  the  name  of  Qod,  solemQly  ask  yourself  which  it  is.  If  you  are  walk- 
in  the  path  of  sin,  I  warn  vou  to  ''  be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked; 
fw  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  If  you  are  treading 
the  path  of  holiness,  be  of  good  courage.  All  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
pledged  for  your  protection.  The  totality  of  life's  events  must  work  out 
^oar  blessedness.  You  may  adopt  the  wise  words  of  good  St  Bernard,  and 
njt  ''Nothing  can  work  me  damage  except  myself;  the  harm  that  I  sus- 
tain I  carry  about  with  me ;  and  am  never  a  real  sufferer  but  by  my 
own  fettlt."* 


THE  GEAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED. 

The  Parable  of  the  gnun  of  Mustard  seed  is  ffiven  by  the  Evangelists 
Matthew  and  Mark,  in  inmiedi«te  connection  wi&  other  parables,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  illustrated,  imd  this  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  would  be  delivered  by  the  Redeemer  on  the  sea-side,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  paarables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares.  But  the  Evangelist  Luke 
ifitroduoes  circumstanoee  which  £^ve  it  a  different  locality,  and  fixes  upon 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Cktlilee  as  the  place  where  it  was  delivered,  after 
the  curing  of  a  wonum  by  the  Saviour,  who  had  had  an  infirmity  f&r 
ttghteen  years,  ami  who  was  so  bowed  down  with  her  infirmity  that  she 
could  not  lift  herself  up.  At  first  si^t  there  may  appear  a  Uttle  discre- 
psacy  between  these  two  accounts,  Imt  a  moment*s  reflection  will,  I  think, 
remove  all  doubt.  MatUiew  and  Mark  do  not  say  that  it  waa  not  delivered 
in  Galilee,  and  it  is  only  from  the  connection  in  which  thev  have  plaoed  it, 
tbat  we  conclude  that  it  was  delivered  by  the  Redeemer  when  he  was  upon 
^  sea-side.  But  the  g^ieral,  and  periis^M  the  best  mode  of  accounting 
for  it,  la  by  supposing  that  Jesus  Chri^  repeated  this  parable,  and  used  it 

*  Thi»  Sermoa  was  preadied  a  few  hoam  only  after  the  ezecation  of  the  unhappy 
Wmer.— Editor. 
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more  than  once  as  illnstratiye  of  the  great  and  importaut  derign  of  his 
GoepeL  Adopt  either  view  you  please,  it  will  not  in  the  least  modify 
the  sense,  or  affect  the  design  of  the  Redeemer  in  employing  it.  The 
design  of  the  parable  appears  to  me  to  be  very  similar  to  those  which 
precede  it,  bnt  perhaps  more  decidedly  illustrative  of  the  grov;lh  and 
wide  diflEusion  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  World.  The  other  parables 
would  admit  of  a  modified  application  to  the  operatioii  of  divine  grace  upon 
the  heart ;  bnt  this  cannot,  1  think,  without  a  glaring  perversion,  be  so 
construed.  The  figure  is  this.  The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  similar  to 
a  man  who  took  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  is  probablv  in  Palestine 
one  of  the  smallest  of  seeds,  and  sowed  it  in  his  field,  and  when  it  grew,  it 
became  not  only  the  greatest  of  herbs,  but  so  large  that  the  very  birds  of 
the  air  could  take  shelter  in  its  branches.  This  is  the  parable,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  its  bearing  and  design.  Perhaps  the  spirit  and  design  of 
the  parable  may  be  best  iUustrated  by  the  following  remarks. 

I.    That  thb  Comhbnckmbnt  of  thb  Gospel  Disfbnsatiok  was  small 

AMD  IMBIOMIVIGAMT. 

It  was  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  in  Palestine  was  considered 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds.  I  know  that  in  our  own  country  we  have  seeds 
which  are  somewhat  smaller,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  them  there  was 
nothing  smaller,  and  therefore  nothing  so  insignificant,  by  which  the  low 
and  humble  origin  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
could  be  illustrated.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  state  that  the 
mustard  plant  in  this  country  is  not  the  same  as  in  Judea.  "With  us  it  is 
an  annual  plant,  hut  in  Palestine  it  takes  several  years  before  it  arrives  at 
its  full  growth,  and  bears  fruit.  Bishop  Home  observes,  that  some 
botanists  consider  that  the  plant  mentioned  is  a  species  of  PhytolaceCj 
which  grows  in  Palestine.  It  has  the  snudlest  seed  of  any  tree  in  that 
country,  though  it  grows  to  as  great  a  height  as  any,  and  possesses  properties 
like  those  of  the  common  mustard  or  sinapsis.  Idghtfoot  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  Jewish  Babbis,  who  mentions  having  a  mustard 
plant,  into  which  he  used  to  climb,  as  men  do  into  a  fig-tree.  And  now, 
let  me  ask,  what  could  be  more  humble  and  insignificant  than  the  origin 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ?  whether  we  look  at  it  in  its  founder,  or  in  the 
means  which  he  employed,  or  in  the  persons  whom  he  engaged  to  propagate 
its  truths.  Let  us  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  its  founder.  There  was  no  earthly  pomp  or  grandeur  to  usher  him  into 
the  world,  no  splendour  of  this  world's  greatness  encircling  him,  princes  and 
potentates  were  not  numbered  amongst  his  immediate  progenitors,  but  his 
parents  were  humble  and  poor,  and  unknown.  He  was  bom  under  circum- 
stances of  great  privation,  his  first  companions  were  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  his  first  dwelling  place  was  the  oxen's  stall.  Nor  was  his  subsequent 
life  marked  with  anything  but  sorrow.  He  was  despised,  rejected,  and 
persecuted  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  wa^  also  opposed :  his  doctrines 
were  received  with  contempt,  his  motives  were  impeached,  his  character 
was  defamed,  and,  at  last,  he  was  shamefully  and  cmelly  betrayed  and  put 
to  death,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  and  degrading 
character.  Nor  were  the  means  which  he  employed  to  establish  the 
Gospel  more  exalted.  Unlike  all  others,  he  used  none  but  the  weapons  of 
gentleness,  persuasion,  and  reason.  He  did  not,  like  the  founders  of  those 
false  systems  of  religion,  such  as  Mahommedanism  and  the  Papacy,  pro- 
pagate  his  doctrines,  and  make  converts  by  fire  and  sword,  or  by 
imprisonment,  and  torture,  and  death.  He  did  not  even,  like  Moses,  display 
the  awful  symbols  of  the  divine  Majesty,  and  overwhelm  the  people  with 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Being.  No !  the  dispensations  were 
totally  different,  and  hence  the  means  employed  were  different  also:  the 
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one  was  the  dispensation  of  condemnation,  and  required  terror,  thunderings 
and  lightnings,  and  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words,  which  Toice  they  that  heard,  intreated 
that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more  ;  the  other  was  the 
dispensation  of  mercy,  and  grace,  and  required  all  the  gentleness  and 
mercy,  all  the  tenderness  and  grace,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  mani- 
fested. There  was  no  eflfort  at  displajr,  there  was  no  force,  there  was  no 
excitement,  but  a  calm  and  dispassionate  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
multitude.  He  only  went  about  continually  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
it  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  predicts  of  him,  "  Behold  my 
servant,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth;  I  have 
put  my  Spirit  upon  him ;  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He 
shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  jlax  shall  he  not  quench : 
he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged,  tifl  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  his  law."  Nor  were  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated,  and  engi^ed 
in  this  work  more  likely  to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  his  design. 
These  were  not  the  nobles  or  the  great,  nor  the  high  priests  and  rulers,  nor 
the  doctors  or  scribes,  not  men  of  family  and  wealth,  not  persons  of 
influence  or  learning.  No !  they  were  the  poor  and  the  despised  of  the 
people,  they  were  men  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  from  the  most  servile 
employments,  some  of  them  were  fishermen,  others  were  tax-gatherers,  and 
some  we  know  not  what  to  say.  And  these  were  his  friendS,  these  were 
his  chosen  and  constant  disciples,  these  were  the  very  persons  who  were  to 
commence  his  kingdom,  to  preach  his  Gospel,  to  renovate  and  evangelise 
the  world.  Now,  i  ask,  what  could  be  more  insignificant,  what  could 
be  more  obscure,  than  this  commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion ?  it  was  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  in  the  parable  is 
described  as  the  smallest  of  all  seeds.  "We  proceed  in  the  next  place 
to  notice— 

11.    Its  Growth  akd  Advancement. 

The  seed  is  no  sooner  cast  into  the  ground  than  it  springs  up  and  grows 
— small  as  it  is  it  puts  forth  its  leaves  and  spreads  its  branches,  and  at 
length  a  great  tree  is  matured  from  it, — so  it  is  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  though  insignificant  at  its 
commencement,  as  we  have  shown,  and  though  at  the  day  of  Pentecost 
the  number  of  the  disciples  was  only  about  120,  yet  it  soon  diffused  itself 
through  the  whole  of  the  then  known  and  civilized  world.  The  tree  has 
grown,  its  roots  have  deepened  and  strengthened  in  the  earth,  whilst  its 
branches  have  reached  to  almost  every  land,  and  its  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  I  cannot  enter  into  anything  like  an  historical 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  the  death  of  Christ  till  tiie 
present  time,  this  would  require  volume  upon  volume ;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  various  histories  of  the  Church  must  supply  this  infor- 
mation. There  are,  however,  one  or  two  remarks  which  ought  here  to 
be  made.  In  the  firat  place,  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  referred 
to,  was  in  some  respects  the  most  unfavourable  to  a  reception  of  the 
GospeL  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  difficulties  of  our  Missionaries  in 
foreign  lands  at  the  present  day  are  quite  unparalleled,  but  they  are 
small  when  compared  with  the  trials  and  privations,  the  difficulties  and 
sufferings,  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  cross.  The  whole  world  was  then 
opposed  to  them.  There  was  not  a  nation,  or  tribe,  or  kindred,  or  family 
of  man,  that  was  at  all  favourable  to  them.  There  was  not  a  spot  upon 
the  wide  earth  where  they  could  go  and  be  recognised  as  brethren  and  as 
friends.    The  whole  world  was  in  darkness,  in  deep  and  awful  darkness, 
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and  it  was  only  in  a  little  room  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  dty  of  Jerusalem 
that  there  was  light— and  to  this  light  monarchs  and  princes,  priests  and 
philosophers,  legislators  and  sages  with  their  splendid  and  imposing  syB- 
tems  of  idolatry,  must  all  come.  But  observe  in  the  next  place,  that  they 
had  no  risible  means  by  which  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  If  we 
had  seen  these  120  disciples  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  talkmg 
matters  over  and  trembling  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  if  it  had  been  told 
us  at  the  same  time  that  these  very  men  were  preparing  to  overthrow 
every  system  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  that  they  contemplated  renova- 
ting the  earth,  and  conducting  all  who  should  believe  in  their  doctrine  to 
inconceivable  glory  at  the  last,  why  we  should  have  laughed  them  to 
scorn — and  justly  it  would  have  been  so,  if  we  had  judged  ttom  mere 
external  appearances ;  they  had  no  friends,  they  had  no  influence,  they 
had  no  learning  or  eloquence  by  which  thev  coula  awe  the  mind,  or  control 
the  feelings,  or  secure  the  friendship  of  the  great  and  mighty.  Ifo,  they 
were  entirely  destitute,  and  feeble,  and  powerless,  so  far  as  outward 
appearances  go ;  they  made  use  of  no  carnal  weapons  to  aid  them  In  this 
enterprise,  but  the  weapons  which  they  employed  were  spiritual,  and, 
through  Gfod,  they  were  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of 
sin  and  Satan,  and  to  the  bringing  of  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  Christ.  Armed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  clothed  with  the  holy  influence  of  truth,  they  went  forth,  and,  oh,  how 
glorious  and  triumphant  the  results  ;  superstitions  the  most  imposing  and 
splendid,  idolatries  venerable  for  age,  and  immoralities  which  genius,  and 
philosophy,  and  learning,  had  consecrated,  all  fell  before  them,  as  Dagon 
Defore  the  Ark,  and  the  Gospel  through  their  instrumentality  and  tnat 
of  their  successors,  has  now  spread  tnrough  nearly  all  lands,  and  has 
triumphed  over  every  kind  of  impediment.  The  seed  has  grown  and 
become  a  great  tree.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  parable  intimates  in  the 
next  place- 
Ill.    Thb  great  Strength  and  Usbfulhxss   to   which    it  miu* 

ATTAIN. 

The  grain  of  mustard  seed  shall  become  a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  shall  lodge  in  its  branches.  So  great  does  tnis  plant  grow  in 
Palestine,  that,  as  we  before  observed,  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  inform 
us  that  a  man  might  sit  under  its  branches,  and  others,  that  a  single  bough 
of  it  has  covered  a  whole  tent.  What  a  difference  between  the  seed  when 
sown  and  the  plant  when  matured ;  and  what  an  emblem  is  this  of  the 
greatness  and  ultimate  success  of  the  Gospel.  Its  commencement  was 
small,  but  its  latter  end  will  be  glorious.  Its  roots  struck  at  first  in  the 
little  kingdom  of  Judea,  but  it  will  extend  itself  into  all  the  world,  and 
will  afford  shelter  and  support  to  every  creature  j  nor  need  I  remind  you 
that  this  delightful  representation  of  the  ultimate  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  Of  the  former  I  can  only  select  a  very  few 
remarkable  declarations.  "  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  earth ;  yea,  all  men  shall  fall  down 
before  Him,  all  nations  shall  serve  Him.  There  shall  be  a  handftd  of 
corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall 
shake  like  Lebanon,  and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of 
the  earth.  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever.  His  name  shall  be  oontinned 
as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him,  all  nations  shall  catt 
Him  biessed."  "  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  "  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the 
Qod  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  and  tb9 
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kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever ;  forasmuch  as  thou 
sawest  that  the  stone  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and 
that  it  brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the 
gold ;  the  great  Uod  hath  made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  come  to  pass 
hereafter,  and  the  dream  is  certain  and  the  interpretation  thereof  sure." 
And  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  meet  with  numberless  passages  which  carry  out  these  declara- 
tions to  their  full  extent.  Jesus  Christ  says,  '^And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
np,  will  draw  all^  men  xmto  me."  And  the  Apostle  Paul  expressly 
declares  that  *'he  must  rei^  untU  he  hath  put  all  things  imder  his  feet ;" 
and  again,  '*  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Such  are  the  mtimations 
of  the  sacred  writers  respecting  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  he  must 
be  blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  how  rapidly  these  great  predictions  are 
being  fulfilled.  Multitudes  are  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  greatly 
increased.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  are  planting  the  Gospel  in  every 
kingdom,  and  translating  the  Scriptures  into  almost  every  language.  Men 
of  all  castes  and  of  every  description,  and  of  every  land,  are  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  it,  and  are  finding  shelter  and  support  under  its  widely  extended 
branches.  It  is  becoming  to  them  what  it  is  to  all  real  Christians,  their 
joy  and  rejoicing  upon  earth,  and  the  ground  of  their  future  hope  of  "  a 
happy  and  blessed  immortality."  Under  its  shelter  they  are  protected 
from  the  scorching  blasts  of  sin  and  temptation,  and  they  find  from  its 
fruit  that  support  and  nourishment  for  their  souls  which  will  make 
them  live  for  ever ;  and  the  more  the  Gospel  spreads  upon  earth,  and  the 
more  its  influence  is  felt  among  men,  the  more  glorious  will  it  appear,  and 
the  more  will  men  regard  it  as  the  only  means  which  God  has  appointed 
as  shelter  from  His  wrath,  and  as  the  source  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life. 
Such  in  substance  is  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  this  very  encouraging 
and  instructive  parable,  designing,  as  we  think,  to  show  us  the  small  and 
obscure  commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the  certain  and 
wide  dif^ision  of  that  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  world  as  the  means  of 
saltation  and  of  eternal  life  to  all  those  who  shall  cordially  receive  it,  and 
who  shall  flee  for  refuge  to  the  shelter  which  it  affords.  In  the  way  of 
improvement  we  remark,  that  there  are  two  great  truths  which  this 
parable  will  especially  suggest  to  our  notice.  It  teaches  us  with  reference 
to  the  Gospe]^  first,  its  heavenly  origin.  This  is  so  clear  and  imdeniable 
that  it  wUl  admit  of  the  most  rigid  and  searching  investigation,  whether 
we  refer  to  the  historical  narrations  which  are  given  in  connection  with  its 
founder  and  his  associates,  or  the  sublime  doctrines  which  they  taught,  or 
the  moral  precepts  which  they  inculcated,  or  the  predictions  which  they 
uttered  or  the  miracles  which  they  performed,  or  the  amazing  influence  of 
Gon)el  truth  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  mankind.  The  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  substance  of  all  previous  dispensations, — distinguished 
superior  light,  and  power,  and  glory.  Its  efficacy  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  lapse  m  ages,  nor  is  its  mighty  and  renovating  influence  circumscribed 
and  limited  to  any  particular  nation,  or  colour,  or  clime,  or  tongue.  It  is 
designed  for  every  creature,  and  is  adapted  to  man^s  moral  wants  and  neces- 
sities in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  condition  of  life. 
It  IS,  in  short,  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  and  as  such  it  is 
clothed  with  His  majesty,  and  it  travels  in  His  strength.  In  the  next  place, 
it  teaches  ua  the  folly  of  r  Meeting  it.  Should  we  not  deem  that  man  to  be 
exceedingly  foolish  who  was  labouring  under  some  grievous  and  deadly 
malady^  and  who  refused  to  apply  that  which  was  known  to  be  an  effeo- 
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tual  remedy  in  his  case,  and  -which  it  was  in  his  power  easily  to  procure ; 
or  that  man  perishing  for  lack  of  necessary  food,  and  who  refused  to 
take  it  when  it  was  placed  before  him  and  urged  upon  him  ;  or  that  mzwi 
who  should  close  ms  eyes  upon  the  light  of  the  material  sun  when  it 
shines,  and  refused  to  enjoy  this  great  blessing  which  it  so  freely  and  so 
boxmteously  imparts.  But  these  men  would  be  wise  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  such  as  wilfully  and  deUberatelv  reject  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God.  This  is  the  only  eflfectual  remedy  for  man's  moral  wants 
and  woes.  This  is  the  only  substantial  food  for  the  life  and  preservation 
of  the  soul.  This  is  the  only  true  light  which  sheds  its  bright  and  con- 
solatory influence  upon  the  dark  and  silent  valley  of  death,  and  which 
gilds  our  passage  to  realms  of  everlasting  day.  O  do  not  refuse  this  rich 
and  invaluable  boon — do  not  treat  it  with  indifference  and  contempt,  for 
he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  ds^mied. 
York,  M.  Bkswick. 


FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

J3y  James  Douglas^  £sq.f  of  Cavers, 

LEIGHTOK. 

There  are  some  things  that  require  explanation  about  Leighton,  in  order 
fully  to  harmonise  his  life,  his  mind  and  his  writings.  His  mther  stands  in 
great  opposition  to  both  his  sons ;  and  this  must  he  attributed  partly  to  a 
principle  of  revulsion.  After  making  every  allowance,  it  seems  strange 
and  still  unaccountable,  that  Leighton  snould  join  the  party  that  so 
persecuted  and  savagely  mutilated  his  father.  The  fierce  dogmatism  of  his 
father  may  have  inclined  him  to  mysticism ;  of  which  there  are  strong 
indications  in  a  short  paper,  "  Rules  and  Instructions  for  a  Holy  Life,"  (if 
it  be  Leighton's,  for  it  is  unworthy  of  him,)  and  but  a  slight  tinge  in  his 
better  writings.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Commentary  on  St.  Peter  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  workings  of  Leighton*s  mind.  ''The  grace  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man  is  a  tender  plant  in  a  strange,  unkindly  soU,"  &c.  Reli- 

S'on  with  Leighton,  as  with  others,  was  an  exotic,  and  generally  under  glass, 
ut  we  have  a  double  task  to  perform ;  first,  to  protect  it  from  unkindly 
blasts  ;  and  secondly,  to  acclimate  it  and  give  it  a  hardier  character  and 
an  out-of-door  existence.  It  was  in  this  part  of  relidous  culture  that 
Leighton  most  faUed.  His  piety  seemed  too  much  confined  to  his  closet, 
and  did  not  sufficiently  encounter  the  ruder  influences  of  the  world. 

Leighton  beautifully  points  out  the  two  opposing  streams  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Word.  The  world  knows  not  God ;  has  no  light  of  its  own  but 
wandering  fires ;  is  dark,  and  in  love  with  darkness ;  seeks  to  shut  oat 
God,  and  to  make  itself  its  own  centre  and  eod.  Its  maTimgj  its  course  of 
life,  are  atheistic,  not  based  upon  God  and  immortality,  and  seeking  to 
shape  out  for  itself  a  rest  and  a  paradise  here  below.  One  irreligious 
generation  bequeaths  its  maxims  and  its  examples  to  the  succeeding,  one. 
**  The  stream  of  sin,"  Leighton  remarks,  "  runs  D:om  one  age  into  aaotiieiv 
and  every  a^e  makes  it  greater,  adding  somewhat  to  what  it  receives,  as 
rivers  grow  in  their  course  by  the  accession  of  brooks  that  fall  into  them ; 
and  every  man,  when  he  is  born,  falls  like  a  drop  into  the  main  curr^t  of 
corruption,  and  so  is  carried  down  with  it,  and  this  by  reason  of  its  strength, 
and  his  own  nature,  which  willingly  dissolves  into  it  and  runs  along  with 
it."  In  opposition  to  this  stream  of  corruption,  ran  a  tide  of  the  waters  of 
life  in  the  writings  of  inspired  men.  "  This  sweet  stream  of  their  doctrine,? 
says  Leighton, "  did,  as  the  rivers,  make  its  own  banks  fertile  and  pleasant 
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as  it  ran  by,  and  flowed  ^till  forward  to  after  ages,  and  by  the  confluence 
of  mcHre  such  prophecies,  grew  greater  as  it  went,  till  it  fell  in  with  the 
main  current  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  both  acted  and  preached 
by  the  Great  Prophet  himself,  (whom  they  foretold  to  come,)  and  recorded 
by  his  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  thus  united  into  one  river,  clear  as 
crystaL  This  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  Scriptures  hath  still  refreshed 
the  city  of  God,  his  church  under  the  Gospel,  and  still  shall  do  so,  till  it 
empty  itself  into  the  ocean  of  eternity."  The  above  passage  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed,  either  for  its  beauty  of  expression,  or  its  deep  insight  into 
the  structure  of  Scripture,  and  the  ever-flowing  enlargement  of  God's 
dispensation  of  mercy. 

Leighton  gives  a  beautiful  and  complete  summary  of  the  answer  to  the 
qu^ion,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V*  Only  this.  First  receive  so 
great  a  salvation,  then  love  so  great  a  Saviour.  And  for  advice— Remem- 
ber, this  world  is  but  a  passing  pageant ;  a  procession  passing  through  the 
street,  and  then  vanishing  away  for  ever.  This  thought  is  often  recurring 
to  Leighton  ;  and  always,  no  doubt,  he  found  it  useful,  The  more  we 
consider  the  things  of  time  as  shadows,  the  less  we  shall  be  disquieted  by 
them.  They  are  vain  shadows  in  every  point  of  view.  Live  without  care, 
and  care  only  to  please  God ;  he  himself  will  take  care  of  other  things. 
Thus  shall  thy  life  become  every  day  less  earthly  and  more  heavenly,  till 
heaven  itself  become  thy  home. 

HOWE. 

When  we  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Howe,  we  seem  to  stand  on  the  confines  of 
either  world ;  the  earth  is  fast  receding,  and  eternity,  in  all  its  immensity, 
is  opening  before  us.  The  earth  seems  as  vain  and  unsubstantial  as  it 
appears  to  the  dying  eyes ;  and  the  all-importance  of  living  near  to  God, 
and  wholly  to  God,  is  forced  upon  the  conviction.  As  in  the  Bible,  so  in 
the  writings  of  Howe ;  all  things  seem  hastening  to  their  proper  end,  and 
the  rudiments  both  of  happiness  and  misery  are  fast  tending  to  their  full 
development. 

How  august,  in  Howe^s  writings,  appears  the  Living  Temple  of  God  in 
the  renewed  soul  of  man,  with  the  cloud  of  God's  presence  resting  upon  it, 
with  its  blending  of  gloom  and  glory !  A  residence  preparing  for  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  through  eternity,  and  where  even  the  fii*st  dim 
preparations  are  full  of  hope  and  brightness !  How  deeply  does  Howe  feel 
the  worse  than  trifling  of  religious  controversy !  and  how  quickly  does  he 
perceive  the  detline  of  real  reli^on,  amid  the  noisy  war  of  words  and 
pretended  zeal  for  peculiar  doctrines !  None  have  felt  more  deeply  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  revivals.  For  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  like  some 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  East,  would  soon  be  turned  into  a  barren 
wildemess,  were  it  not  for  the  ever-recurring  returns  of  the  evening  and 
morning  dew. 

BOSTON. 

Boston,  perhaps,  has  produced  the  deepest  efi^sct  upon  the  religious  mind 
of  Scotland  in  former  generations.  It  is  a  solemn  consideration  how  the 
religious  preacher  or  writer,  imprints  on  his  hearers  or  readers  his  own 
devotional  likeness,  in  its  excellences,  and,  alas!  in  its  defects.  When 
crystallization  is  about  to  take  place,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a 
perfect  crystal  should  be  inserted.  It  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  a 
perfect  and  freely-developed  character  of  the  tmtn  should  be  exhibited  to 
diac^les,  otherwise  the  image  and  superscription  will  be  only  half 
represented.  Boston's  views  are  most  powerful,  and  his  expressions,  like 
the  nails  that  were  fastened  in  the  ancient  walls,  built  into  them,  become 
part  of  them  so  as  not  to  be  removed. 

Ko  merely  human  writers  seem  able  to  state  the  whole  truth  in  its  corn- 
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pldte  fblnegs  and  exact  proportions ;  and  the  defloiencies  of  one  must  be  sap* 
lied  out  of  the  abundance  of  another.  It  is  thus  that  the  Spirit  is  divided 
in  order  that  all  the  members  may  be  united ;  each  requiring  the  aid  of  othen 
to  form  one  perfect  whole.  In  every  masterly  picture,  light  and  shade  mart 
have  their  due  place  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  hlended  is  character- 
istic of  the  art  of  the  master.  In  Boston  there  is  much  of  the  brightness  of 
the  €k>8pel,  but  still  more  of  the  stem  severity  of  divine  justice.  His  dari: 
and  Rembrandt-like  shades  have  a  solemn  effect ;  but  the  impression  npoa 
the  mind  is  scarcely  in  complete  accordance  with  the  bright  risine  of  the  Sim 
of  Righteousness,  and  the  calm  and  serene  fulness  of  the  Qospel  day.  The 
effect  of  this  was  still  more  strongly  marked  in  some  of  the  aged  msdples^ 
who  had  imbibed  the  distinctive  character  of  Boston's  writings ;  and  who,  as 
they  approached  the  verge  of  eternity,  were  more  marked  by  seriousness  and 
solemnity  than  by  the  bright  and  cheering  davm  of  future  glory.  To  take 
in  the  full  impression  of  ms  writings,  we  must  take  into  account  his  strong 
national  as  well  as  individual  character,  the  scattered  and  sequestered  popa« 
lation  among  whom  he  lived,  and  the  lonely  pastoral  solitudes,  so  favourable 
to  musings  and  melancholy,  with  which  he  was  surrounded; 

Ages  may  roll  on,  and  nations  pass  away,  but  one  little  work  of  Boston's 
will  still  hold  its  place  in  relimous  estimation.  *'The  Crook  in  the  Lot" 
will  be  remembered  while  the  wliever  remembers  and  feela  that  few  and 
evil  are  his  days  upon  earth,  though  he  ma^  be  looking  forward  in  exulting 
hope  to  the  ages  bevond  ages  of  happiness  in  heaven.  Nothing,  we  think, 
can  be  finer  than  the  contrast  which  he  draws  between  pride  and  lowlv- 
mindedness : — "  Humility  is  a  piece  of  the  image  of  God  ;  pride  is  tie 
master-piece  of  the  image  of  the  devil.  Let  us  view  Him  who  is  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  person,  and  we  shall  behold  him  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  None  more  afflicted,  yet  his  spirit  perfectly  brought  down  to  his  lot 
That  is  a  shining  piece  of  the  divine  image  ;  for  though  God  cannot  be  low 
in  respect  of  his  state  and  condition,  yet  he  is  of  infinite  condescension.  None 
bears  as  he,  nor  suffers  patiently  so  much  contradiction  to  his  will,  which  is 
proposed  to  us  for  our  encouragement  in  affliction  as  it  shone  in  Christ. 

"  Pride,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  very  image  of  the  devil.  Will  we  value 
ourselves  on  the  height  of  our  spirits  ?  Satan  will  vie  with  the  highest  of  us 
in  that  point ;  for  though  he  is  the  most  miserable,  yet  he  is  the  proudest  in 
the  whole  creation.  Tnere  is  the  greatest  distance  between  his  spirit  and 
his  lot.  The  former  is  as  high  as  the  throne  of  God,  the  latter  as  low  as 
hell.  And  as  it  is  impossible  that  ever  his  lot  should  be  brought  up  to  his 
spirit,  so  his  spirit  will  never  come  down  to  his  lot  j  and  therefore  he  will 
be  eternally  at  war  vnth  his  lot." 

We  have  drunk  of  those  clear  waters;  an<1,  refreshed  by  those  cooline 
draughts  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  wilderness,  we  have  lifted  up  the  head. 
The  praise  which  Wordsworth  bestows  upon  the  poets,  justly  belongs  to  the 
devotional  writers.  "  On  earth  they  have  made  us  heirs  of  truth  and  pure 
delights.*'  In  the  highest  sense  they  have  administered  their  bread  to  the 
hungry ;  they  have  revived  the  soul  that  was  ready  to  perish;  they  have 
comforted  the  mourners,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  many  eyes.  The  peace 
they  felt  themselves,  they  have  communicated  to  many  others,  and 
brightened  the  hopes  of  eternal  glory  to  many  sufferers. 

Yet  they  are  but  men,  and  it  is  right  to  point  out  their  failings.  They 
are  but  members  of  one  great  body,  and  deficiencies  of  one  must  be  supplied 
out  of  the  fulness  of  another.  Tliey  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  bemg 
highly  professional.  We  know  wnat  a  strong  current  in  one  particular 
direction  the  mind  of  eaeh  of  the  learned  professions  takes,  and  what  an 
advantage  it  would  be  if  a  non-professional  mind  was  mi  ore  frequently 
introduced  into  the  pursuits  of  either  medicine  or  law ;  a  firesh  eye  at  once 
dissolving  some  prejudices,  and  being  apt  to  perceive  some  tilings  that  had 
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eioaped  the  notice  of  others.  We  Bhonid  greatlj  desire,  therefore,  to  see 
more  frequent  additions  to  the  deTotional  writers  ttom  the  ranks  of  other 
professions;  not  only  from  physicians  and  lawyers,  but  from  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  from  philosophers  and  from  statesmen.  The  best  com- 
mentary upon  the  Bible  is  the  practical  commentary  it  receives  from  the 
lives  of  its  disciples.  The  greater  the  variety  of  curcumstances  in  which 
tiiese  disciples  are  placed,  the  greater  is  the  evidence  for  the  infinite 
rewmrces  and  variety  of  wisdom  with  which  the  liable  is  stored »  Every 
new  podtion  will  present  a  new  point  of  view ;  and  a  divine  ejcperienee 
will  be  educed,  that  the  Bible  is  both  all-sufficient  in  itself  as  a  rule,  and 
inexhaustible  in  its  applications  to  all  the  eventualities  of  life. 


THE  SITTINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Twenty*first  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Wesleytui  Methodist 
Association  ccwamenced  its  sittings  in  Lady-lane  Chapel,  Leeds,  on 
Wednesday  July  28*  The  Representatives  assembled  at  nine  o'clock. 
After  singing  and  prayer,  the  Connexional  Officers  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  certificates  of  the  brethren  claiming  to  be  Representatives. 
When  the  list  of  Circuits  had  been  called  over,  and  one  or  two  cases 
of  informality  decided,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  elect  a  President. 
Several  brethren  were  nominated.  The  vote  was  taken  by  ballot, 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter,  Connexional  Editor,  was  declared  duly 
elected.  The  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  next  proceeded  to  elect  its  Secretary.  The  Rev.  R. 
Eckett  and  the  Rev.  W.  Reed  were  put  in  nomination.  The  ballot 
was  taken,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Eckett  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 
Thanks  were  given  to  the  Ex-president  and  Secretary  for  their  very 
efficient  services  during  the  past  year.  The  Assembly  then  proceeded 
to  elect  several  Sub-committees. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  Assembly  sat  with  closed  doors  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  preachers ;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness that  nothing  had  transpired  to  impugn  the  moral  character  of 
any  minister  in  the  Connexion.  On  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning  various  communications  were  read  from  several  Circuits. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  pulpit  of  the  large  chapel  in  Lady-lane 
was  occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  and  in  the  even- 
ing by  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter :  the  Rev.  Robert  Eckett  officiating  at  the 
satne  time  among  the  Reformers,  at  the  Exchange,  their  principal  place. 
On  the  following  Monday  evening,  the  President  put  the  Rev.  John 
Bobinson  through  a  public  examination,  preparatory  to  his  admission 
into  full  Connexion.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  principal 
part  of  the  congregation  which  included  Christians  of  various  deno- 
minations, assembled  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  chapel  in  Lady- 
lane,  to  celebrate  with  the  assembled  Representatives,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Revs.  T.  A.  Bayley,  Joseph  Saul,  and  John  Peters.  This  service 
which  was  somewhat  protracted,  was  signalised  by  the  manifestation 
(»f  ili«  Divijue  prosenca  to  the  assemUed  worshippers. 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Connexional  Committee  was  elected. 
Papers,  containing  the  names  of  forty-four  brethren,  previously  nomi- 
nated, were  given  to  the  Representatives  on  Monday  afternoon.  Each 
Representative  was  allowed  to  vote  for  twenty  brethren.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  papers  were  gathered  in,  the  votes  counted,  and 
the  following  brethren  declared  to  be  duly  elected: — ^Revs.  T.  A. 
Bayley,  S.  S.  Barton,  H.  Breedon,  J.  Cartwright,  W.  Dawson,  A. 
Gilbert,  T.  Hacking,  J.  Molineux,  W.  Patterson,  J.  Peters,  J.  Saul, 
G.  Smith,  and  H.  Tarrant  ;  Messrs*  C.  Airthur,  W.  Dixon,  E.  Kip- 
ling, J.  Kirkham,  J.  Petrie,  W.  Rinder,  and  J.  Thompson.  The 
above  brethren,  with  the  four  Connexional  Officers,  viz..  Revs.  M. 
Baxter,  President^  R.  Eckett,  Connexional  Secretary^  W.  Reed,  Cor- 
responding Secretary^  and  "William  Howe,  Esq,.,  Treasurer^  were 
declared  to  be  the  Connexional  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
mode  of  electing  the  Committee  necessarily  consumes  much  time,  but 
in  its  result,  securing  as  it  does  a  free  and  impartial  choice,  gives  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  amply  compensates  for  its  apparent  tedious- 
ness  or  the  time  consumed  by  it.  The  Rev.  W.  Reed  read  the  draft  of 
an  Address  to  the  Societies  in  this  country,  which  received  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Minutes. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  Resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary, 
thanking  the  kind  friends  in  Leeds  for  the  very  hospitable  manner  in 
which  the  Representatives  were  entertained.  This  called  forth  a 
general  expression  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  brethren.  The 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  when  lithographed  was  sent 
to  those  friends  at  whose  houses  the  Representatives  were  enter- 
tained. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Address  to  the  beloved  brother  receired 
into  full  Connexion  on  the  previous  evening,  was  delivered  by  the  Ex- 
president  (the  Rev.  W.  Dawson).  The  Address  was  founded  on  the 
following  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy : — "  Take  heed  unto  thyself  aid 
unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them :  for  in  doing  this  thou  shall 
save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee^  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  The  Ex- 
President's  Address  was  characterised  by  plainness,  point,  and  fervour, 
and  we  envy  not  the  feelings  of  the  individual  who  could  retire  from 
the  service  without  reaping  great  spiritual  advantage  from  its  de- 
livery. 

On  Wednesday  the  Assembly  was  occupied  during  some  hours  with 
matters  of  Finance.  The  funds  of  the  body  were  found  to  be  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state  ;  and  the  Income  for  the  year  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  advance  of  any  previous  year. 

On  Thursday  rooming,  a  Resolution  was  brought  up  from  the  Com- 
mittee, recommending  an  increase  of  5/.  per  year  to  the  salaries  of 
married  Home  Missionaries.  Understanding  that  the  funds  were  in 
a  condition  to  justify  such  an  advance,  the  Assembly  gave  its  cheerfal 
consent.  A  Resolution  was  afterwards  proposed  and  carried  making 
a  grant  of  5/.  to  each  of  the  married  Home  Missionaries,  in  addition 
to  their  salaries  for  the  past  year. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  finances  were  disposed  of,  and  a  vote 
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of  thanks  i«ras  presented  tothcMse  friends  of  the  Connexion  whose  con- 
tributions and  efforts  had  placed  its  finances  in  such  a  satisfactory 
state,  and  thej  were  urged  to  increased  liberality  and  diligence  in  the 
future.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  read  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Delegate  Meeting  of  Wesleyan '  Reformers,  held  in  Bristol,  a  Commit- 
tee of  twenty-one  brethren  was  appointed  to  act  with  a  similar  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
amalgamation  between  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  and  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Association. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly  communications  were  read 
from  Jamaica  and  Australia,  again  earnestly  soliciting  increased 
ministerial  aid  fi'om  the  Associationists  of  this  country.  It  is  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  many  of  the  brethren,  that  we  were  not  able  to  send 
the  required  aid  during  the  last  year.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  more  fruitful  in  this  respect  than  the  past  has 
been.  A  communication  from  the  Reform  Delegate  Meeting  was  also 
read,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  the  matter  of  Amalgamation  is 
still  progressing ; — more  slowly  than  we  could  wish,  but  still — in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  an  early  and  happy  consummation. 
May  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  overrule  the  Union  for  the  ad- 
vaocement  of  the  interests  of  His  Kingdom. 

The  following  are 

THE  STATIONS  OF  T|IE  MINISTERS. 


CracUlM.  PREACHERS. 

Appleby — John  Duggins.* 
BacMp— Edwin  Wnght,  2. 
Barnsley—S&mnel  Sellars,  1. 
Bath — Wesley  Love  well.* 
Birmingham — Samuel  Lambriek,  1. 
Blackburn — Joseph  Thompson,  2. 
B^Uon — Benjamin  Glazebrook,  1. 
Bradford^lhomsA  Newton,  1. 
jPumfey— Edward  Wright,  1. 
5ttry— John  Peters,  2. 
5Mr*fem— Thomas  A.  Bayley,  2. 
Camelfordy  Wadebridge,  and  Bodmin 

—John  W.  Gilchrist,  1  ;  George 

Chesson,  1  ;  lUchard  Wakefield  ;• 

J.  P.  Uren.* 
Car/i»fe— William  Jones,  2. 
Cheltenham — Samuel  Newton.* 
Olttheroe-- John  Cartwright,  1. 
Darlinffton — Joseph  Saul,  2  ;  John 

Rohinson,  1. 
OlasgowSeLxnxiel  S.  Barton,  1. 
Olmop  and  Stalegbridge-^YfilMam 

Mackenny,  1. 
flefetone— Charles  Edwards,  3  j  W. 

X.  Simons,  2. 
-Oifyiroorf— William  Beckett,  1. 
Sull--.J,  S.  Nightingale,  2. 
fyswich-^One  wanted. 
•£?*5rAfey— Michael  Beswick,  1. 


Iittunceston  and  Stratton  ^^  JameB 
Ward,  2  ;  James  Chew,  2. 

Leeds — William  Dawson,  2;  Thomas 
W.  Pearson,  3;  Kichard  Brick- 
wood,  2. 

Leicester — Edwin  Bailey,  2. 

Liskeard — William  Middleton,  1 ; 
William  Woodbum.* 

Liverpool— George  Smith,  2  ;  Henry 
Soulby.* 

Ut  London — Robert  Eckett,  Con^ 
nexional  Secretary,  Matthew 
Baxter,  President  and  Editor, 
Kichard  Miller  ;*  E.  Pearson,  and 
Ira  !Miller,  Supernumeraries, 

2nd  London — Thomas  Rothwell. 

Lynn  and  Downham  —  George 
Warne  ;•  W.  H.  OUver.* 

Macclesfield — Rich.  Abercrombie,  1, 

Manchester : — 

1*^  Lever  Street — Henry  Tarrant, 
3 ;  Marmaduke  Miller,  1 ;  Aaron 
Weston.  Supernumerary, 

2nd  Orosvenor  Street  —  Anthony 
Gilbert,  1 ;  Robert  Harley,  Super- 
numerary, 

Zrd  Chester  Road—l,  N.  G.  Faull,  1. 

Salford—John  Steele,  1. 

Nantwich—Qeor^  Robinson,  l. 

New  Jlft/fe— William  Ince,  1. 
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Nsrthampiom — One  to  be  s^t. 
Northwichr-Yfrnsaa  Beed,  1,  Cor- 

responding  Secretary,    One  to  be 

sent. 
Nottinffham.-^.  S.  Withington,  1. 
0^<it7i— Andrew  Wolfenden.* 
Overion — Samuel  Maeeie.* 

Penzance — ^Thomas  Ellery,  2. 

Pre$tan — ^Jobn  Gkittridge,  1. 

Eedditch  —  T.  Aspinsul ;  •  Jobn 
Wright,  Siwernumerary, 

Redruth  —  William  B.  Brown,  1. 
One  to  be  s^it. 

BoehdfUe-^'B.wxj  Breeden  1 ;  James 
Sayeiv  8  ;  John  Math«r«  2 ;  James 
Molineox,  John  Harle^ ,  W«  H. 
Walker,  Supernumeraries. 

^c«r6orow^A— Charles  B.  Hopper.* 

Sheffield — ^Thomas  Hacking,  1. 

South  Shields — Bichard  Chew,  2. 

St  0>^wm5— One  to  be  sent. 

Stockport — 

iS'tocAj^on— Edmund  Heywood.* 

Sunderland — David  Rutherford,  2 ; 
Edward  Boaden  1 ;  Aquila  Keeof , 
Supernumerary, 

Swansea — Edwin  D.  Green.* 

Tavistock — Arthur  Hands,  2. 

Devonport^Z ohn  S.  Brown.* 

rorfmorcfcn— James  Edgar,  1 ;  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  3. 


GnKnn!9E8ii 
Tunlrid^^Som}^  J^^^ins,* 
TTili^MatTen— WiUian^  Patterson,  I, 
Winsford  and   Sandbetch^-lSAwst^ 

Watmongh,  2. 
Winchester  and  Wiekham—Oob  to 

be  sent. 
W^oiwtek-^cbsi  Clarke.* 
7F#re««lir--Oeorge  H.  Brawn.* 
Worksop — Sydney  Smitb^  2. 
jpbrfo*- William  Griffiths,  2, 
rbrA;— JoBephHandley,2;  W.O»Te, 

Supernumerari/. 

Jamaicor^ 

Kingston  and  CataUers*  Circ^-^ 

AJbraham  Hyams. 
St,  -4  wn*«— Thomas  Hayes. 
Clarendon — Elisha  Penrose. 
J7<»m^r^^— John  Baron.* 
Oarriehfergu$'—J6^  OeSMmg^^ 
Wisconsin^^ 
Australia — 

Collinffwoody  Jtfc^ottrne— Joseph 
Townend. 

Geelong—Mjoxk.  W*  Bradney. 

WALES. 

Aherystu>yth — O.  Evans. 
Harwood — ^W,  Williams. 
Bodedeym — D.  Thomas. 
Liverpool   and  MolyweU^^Qj^Sifk 
GriffiUis. 


*  The  Preaohers  to  whose  name  an  asterisk  is  added,  are  ACssionaries 
appointed  and  removable  by  the  Connexional  Committee. 

The  figures  after  the  names  of  the  Itinerant  Preachers,  signify  how  many 
years  they  have  be^i  appointed  to  their  present  Circuits. 

N«B.-~ By  the  vote  of  the  Annual  Assemblv,  the  Preadiexa  are  expeetsd 
to  be  in  their  C^uits  not  later  than  the  23ra  of  August 


BEVIEW  AOT)  CRITICISM. 

The  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity  of  Woman,  By  Benjamin  Pae- 
SONS.   Hiird  Edition,  London :  John  Snow,  35,  Patemost^-row. 

Christianity  has  in  all  ages  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  elevatioil 
of  Womanhood.  But,  in  no  age,  have  Woman's  claims  met  with  a 
more  hearty  recognition  than  in  tbis^  and  ^le  Wwk  before  us  maybe 
regarded  as  containing  one  of  the  most  emphatic  utterances  of  the 
spvrit  of  the  age  on  the  character^  capabiKdes,  and  to  some  eztenti 
Bights  of  Womanhood,  The  women  of  England  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  champioui  for  never  did  woman  anjrwhere  find  a  mor^  sin^ 
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er  enUghtened  adyocate  than  tbe  late  Besjamin  Parsons,  His  work 
snrvives  him  as  a  monument  of  his  warm  and  pure  auctions,  as  also 
of  his  enlarged  views  of  the  interests  of  society.  In  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Dignity  of  Woman  he  had  a  congenial  theme,  on  which  he  em^ 
ployed  all  the  resources  of  his  highly  oultiTated  intellect.  Nor  will, 
even  the  most  cynical  of  his  readers  regard  the  Author  as  having  de^ 
voted  himself  with  undue  warmth  to  the  discussion  c^  the  various 
matters  on  which  he  treats  in  this  interesting  volume. 

Woman's  importance  to  society  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  It 
is  attested  in  the  records  of  all  ages.  Originallyi  the  charms  of  an 
earthly  Paradise  with  its  treeSf  its  fruits,  its  animals,  its  treasures,  its 
odoriferous  breeses  and  flowing  rivers  were  lound  insufficient  for  the 
happiness  of  Man,  and  then  God  siade  Woman,  It  was  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.  Hence  the  creation  of  Eve  to  be  a  *♦  Help-meet " 
for  Man.  In  succeeding  ages  when  so  many  events  were  conspiring 
to  indurate  the  heart  of  man,  woman  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
smoothing  down  the  ruggedness  and  in  refining  the  susceptibilities  of 
his  sterner  nature*  In  future  times  we  look  for  a  better  state  of 
society,  but  its  improvem^it,  we  are  parsuaded,  must  depend  largely, 
on  the  Mental  and  Moral  education  of  Woman.  Our  Author  we  are 
glad  to  find,  is  thoroughly  orthodox  on  this  subject,  and  maintains 
manfully  the  equality  of  the  softer  with  the  sterner  sex,  in  all 
things  moral  or  inteUectuaL  His  outline  of  the  faculties  of  Womanhood 
has  indeed  somewhat  of  novelty  in  it,  but  we  believe  our  fair  companions 
bave  all  the  faculties  attributed  to  them.  He  classifies  woman's  mental 
and  moral  faculties  under  nine  diflerent  heads.  To  the  inquisitive  power 
be,  with  good  reason,  assigns  the  first  place,— to  the  apprekennve^ 
the  second ; — the  distinguishing  power  comes  third ; — the  self-observ* 
ing  power  stands  fourth  ; — the  recollecting  power  comes  next,  and 
then  the  synthetic.  To  the  pathetic  power,  he  gives  some  degree  of 
prominence  under  the  seventh  head — to  the  voluntary,  under  the 
eighth,  and  to  the  moral,  under  the  last  head.  As  our  Author  pro- 
ceeds he  takes  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  certain  phrases  which  have 
often  been  used  in  a  wrong  sense,  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  Wo- 
manhood, in  the  matter  of  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity.  One  of  these 
phrases,  is  "  Help-meet,"  which  he  won't  permit  the  cynic  to  inter- 
pret into  anything  less  than  the  mental  and  moral  companion  of  Man ; 
—another,  is  the  phrase  "  Weaker  vessel,**  which  he  will,  indeed, 
permit  him  to  apply  to  woman,  but  only  in  allusion  to  her  Jiner^ 
and  therefore  weaker,  bodily  organization.  We  may  give  an  example 
of  our  author's  ability  in  this  department  under  the  head-^ 

BTTMOLOGT  OF  WOMAN. 

Th2^  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  Eve  axe  equal  to  those  of  man,  is 
aUaded  to  in  the  name  which  Adam  first  bestowed  upon  our  mother: 
*  She,**  said  he,  "  shall  be  called  woman,  for  she  was  taken  out  of  man." 
One  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  man  is  '*  ish,"  and  the  ooiresponding  term 
tot  woman  ia  "  ishah,"  the  '^ah ''  at  the  end  of  "i^"  being  the  common 
teittination  oi  feminine  nouns;  the  appellation,  therefore,  which  Adam, 
prenooa  to  the  fsill,  beistowed  upon  woman,  intimated  that  ahe  was  a  *'  she  ^ 
er  "female  man,"  and,  consequently,  that  he  denned  her  a  person  oi  ^gual 
rank  with  himself. 
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It  is  worth  J  of  r^tnaxk,  that  oar  English  word,  ^  woman,'*  has  the  sams 
signification  as  the  Hebrew  term  adopted  by  Adam.  Woman  is  a  com- 
pound of  wif-man  ;  the  words,  **  weib,"  in  German,  and  "  wif  *'  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  mean  a  "female ;  '*  "woman,**  therefore,  signified  a  ** she-man*^ or 
'^female-man J*  Should  any  object  to  this  etymology,  they  have  only  to 
reflect  that  "f"  and  **  m  "  are  letters  of  the  same  organ,  and  that  in  com- 
position the  K>rmer  would  be  changed  into  the  latter ;  but  were  this  not 
the  case,  and  were  the  letters  of  (Merent  organs,  yet  in  a  compound  tenn 
the  "/"  would  coalesce  with  the  "  m,"  and  become  "  weman  or  wimman^ 
and  we  find  that  this  was  the  very  spelling  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
It  is  curious  also  to  observe,  that  though  we  write  the  plural  noun  ^^women^ 
we  pronounce  the  word  "  wimmen,*'  thus  soundinff  it  as  it  was  written  hj 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  term  female  seems  to  have  the  very  same  sigm- 
fication,  for  this  word  is  evidently  a  compound  of  ^femme,*  "  a  wcMuan," 
and  "  male/'  meaning  therefore,  a  '*  she-male."  I  have  given  these  etymo- 
logies :  first,  because  some  have  foolishly  asserted  that  the  word  woman  is 
oompoimded  of  ^*  woe  "  and  "  man,"  to  intimate  that  woman  has  been  the 
woe  or  scourge  of  man.  These  etymologists  seem  i^orant  of  the  fiict^  that 
our  English  word  woman  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  which 
Adam  gave  to  Eve  previous  to  the  fall.  Secondly,  I  have  mentioned  them 
because  the  appellation  by  which  Eve  was  first  designated,  implied  that 
she  was  of  the  same  species,  and  of  equal  rank  with  man.  Her  body, 
indeed,  was  of  a  mgre  delicate  form  ana  structure,  so  that,  in  the  language 
of  St.  Peter,  she  was  ^^the  weaker  vessel,''  but.  this  by  no»means  implies 
that  her  mental  and  moral  powers  were  inferior. 

Indeed,  the  Apostle  just  quoted,  though  when  referring  to  her  frame, 
he  calls  it  " a  weaker  vessel^*  yet  in  the  same  verses  speaks  of  the  " hidden 
man  of  her  TiearV*  "  Whose  adorning,"  says  he,  "  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adormng  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on  apparel : 
but  let  your  adorning  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  adorned  with  the 
incorruptible  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  of  great  price."  He  does  not  say  "  the  hidden  woman  of  the  hearty"* 
but  "  the  hidden  man,**  thus  placing  her  mind  on  an  equality  with  the  minds 
of  the  other  6ex,  and  plainly  intimating  that  neither  her  sex  nor  the 
corporeal  weakness  to  which  he  after  sUludes,  had  any  reference  to  the 
soul. 

We  give  the  following  brief  passage  as  an  illustration  of  our  Author's 
notions  concerning 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  WOMAN. 

I  have  found  the  following  quotation  from  that  eminent  man,  De  Foe, 
Celebrated  as  the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  for  many  other  works 
of  far  greater  value.  When  about  to  establish  at "  Woman's  College,"  he 
observed,  that  "  he  could  not  think  that  God  ever  made  women  so  delicate, 
and  so  glorious  creatures  to  be  only  stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks  and 
slaves.  A  woman  well-bred  and  well-taught,  furnished  with  the  additional 
accomplishments  of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is  a  creature  without  com- 
parison. Her  society  is  an  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments.  She  is  all 
softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wit  and  delight."  We  have  seen  that  woman 
was  intended  to  be  the  appropriate  rational  associate  of  man,  and,  as  such 
was  created  of  equal  intellectual  dignity.  In  Paradise  her  presence  was 
needed  to  complete  its  happiness  ;  and,  if  previous  to  the  fall,  when  neither 
sin  nor  its  constant  attendant,  misery,  had  embittered  life,  and  Eve  was 
requisite  to  consummate  the  bliss  of  our  father,  then  in  the  present  fallen 
state  of  humanity,  her  existence  as  a  **  help-meet "  is  become  ten  thousand 
times  more  important.  Vain  would  it  be  for  any  tongue  or  pen  to  attempt 
to  describe  how  laboriously  woman  has  toil^,  and  how  much  she  has  done 
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to  mit^tte  the  <mne.  And  if  dnriiig  ages  of  compasatiYe  obeimritj,  with 
her  mental  and  moral  powers  bat  lltue  appreciatea,  and  scarcely  ever  duly 
cultivated  and  called  forth  into  action,  she  has  effected  so  much  good,  then 
what  may  not  be  anticipated  as  the  happiDess  of  that  period  when  she 
shall  be  invested  with  all  that  intellectual  aud  holy  influence,  which  she  was 
created  to  employ.  Science  and  education  might  utter  their  conjectures,  but 
the  Word  of  God  with  unerring  certainty,  predicts,  that  our  world  is  destined 
to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  nappiness,  in  many  respects  approximating  to 
the  bliss  of  the  first  Paradise.  In  hastening  that  day,  all  ages  and  ranks 
are  to  ^nolate  each  other  in  labours  of  love,  and  none  more  devotedly 
and  efficiently  than  intelligent  and  benevolent  women.  Then,  and  perhaps 
not  till  then,  will  be  understood  the  extent  of  the  blessing  conferr^  upon 
man,  when  God  said,  *^l  will  make  liim  a  help  corres]^»iding  with  nis 
dignity.'* 

Thore  are  many  other  passages  whicb  we  might  quote,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  readers,  if  we  only  had  space.  But  we  have  already 
quoted  as  largely  as  was  practicable.  We  recommend  this  interesting 
work  to  all  whom  it  may  concern ; — to  the  ladies,  that  they  may  thus 
be  assisted  in  the  study  of  themselves ;  and  to  the  gentlemen  that  they 
may,  by  such  means,  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  rational  and  correct 
estimate  of  the  fair  sex  than  has  generally  prevailed,  heretofore.  To 
John  Howard,  attached  the  merit  of  being  the  prison-philanthropist ; 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  the  praise  of  having  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Negro-emancipation  ;  but  to  Benjamin  Parsons  attaches  the  high 
distinction  of  having  been  the  friend  of  Woman  in  every  clime,  and 
of  every  colour.  His  philanthropy  had  ample  scope  and  a  noble  object. 

Faith  and  its  Effects.  By  Mrs.  P.  Falmeb.  London:  Alex- 
ander Hetlin,  28,  Paternoster-row. 

Another  eminently  pious  work  from  the  pen  of  the  devoted  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Palmer.  It  breathes  the  same  spirit  as  the  "  Way  of  Holi- 
ness,** and  cannot  fail  to  fan  the  fiame  of  devotion  wherever  it  circu- 
lates. We  would  recommend  all  Class-leaders  in  the  Methodist 
Churches  to  strive  to  circulate  both  works  among  the  members  under 
their  charge.  Next,  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  such  works 
must  contribute  largely  to  the  formation  of  all  the  habits  of  a  holy  life. 

Greenes  Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible.  London  :  Sunday- 
School  Union. 

A  little  volume  frill  of  interesting  incident,  illustrative  of  the  high 
value  and  importance  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  has  seldom  been 
our  fortune  to  read  a  work,  combining  in  finer  proportions,  the  strik- 
ing and  the  profitable.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  numerous  readers — ^to  our  School-teachers  in  particular. 

^fe  of  a  Vagrant.  London  :  Joseph  B.  Cooke,  21,  Warwick- 
lane. 

This  is  the  simple  record  of  a  life,  a  portion  of  which  was  spent  in 
vagrancy :  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  outcast  to  the  unspeakable  value 
of  the  Gospel.  The  previous  edition  of  this  work,  lye  ob?erve,  bad  been 
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out  of  print  some  time,  and  the  paUiflliery  to  mMt  the  co&tinii^ 
has  Tentnred  upon  issuing  the  present  edition,  which  is  in  a  very  cheap 
form.    It  is  not  a  work  from  which  much  maj  be  learned,  but  one 
whose  influence  on  the  community,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  for  good. 

Tke  Spirii,  of  Liberty.  By  the  Ber.  Bichabd  Chxw.  South 
Shields. 

A  dever  production  from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  of  promise.  Tlie 
author  evinces  a  sincere  love  of  rational  liberty  but  a  deadty  hatred  of 
those  foolish  vagaries,  which  so  often  bring  discredit  on  the  name  and 
cause  of  enlightened  Freedom.  This  publication  has  our  best  wishes. 

Green's  Lectures  to  Children  on  Scripture  Doctrinee.  Jjoadm: 
Sanday-school  Union. 

An  eminently  valuable  work  for  a  Sabbath-school  Library.  It 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

PUfiLICATIONS  RBOEnrBD. 

1.  Beligious  Experience.    By  the  Bev.  John  Petty. 

2.  Venerable  Bobert  Peck.    By  J.  Mills. 

8.  Biblical  literatare.    Vol.  lY.    London :  Freeman. 
4.  Thy  Walk  with  God.    By  the  Bev.  W.  Clarkson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MR.  BURTON,  OF  LEEDS. 

At  Denton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otley^orkshire,  and  near  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Ibbitson,  Mr.  Eli  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Burton  lived,  &rmed, 
and  walked  before  Qod  as  Methodists  used  to  do  in  Christian  fashion.  In 
the  year  of  grace,  1796,  a  son  was  bom  unto  them  who  was  named  Richard 
after  a  remote  ancestor,  a  devotedly  pious  CTandfather— one  of  the  Barton's 
celebrated  for  cloth  making.  From  his  Doyhood,  Richard  was,  by  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God  made  fiilly  aware  that  he  was  a  sinner.  Thrao 
are  some  who  seem  left  in  their  youth  to  pursue  and  enjoy  sin's  pleasures  to 
their  heart's  content  without  a  conscience  to  check  or  a  Spirit  to  strive;* 
He  would  join  with  these,  but  could  not  close  his  ears  to  voices  heavenly 
and  earthly  warning  him  off  from  the  society  and  way  of  sinners.  He 
conld  never  enjoy  sin.  His  &ther  and  mother  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
being  led  him  to  the  places  for  prayer  and  preaching  in  the  neighbouriiood; 
and  m  those  means  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  be  the  Lord's ;  bnt  like  his 
fallen  brotherhood,  all  that  was  of  God  drew  him  heavenward,  whilst  all 
of  and  in  himself  drew  him  away  to  sin  and  earthly  things.  These  con- 
flicts were  often  so  severe  as  to  force  from  him  in  tones  of  anguish,  the 
cry,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;  "  indeed  so  powerfWly  did  the  law 
of  sin  and  death  hold  him,  that  through  the  last  night  he  remained  its 
slave— he  in  the  society  of  gay  companions  "danced  and  prayed  and 
prayed  and  danced  "  until  the  morning  dawned  :  and  then  it  was,  at  the 
close  of  that  night's  misery  to  him,  that  the  strength  of  Qod  was  given 
which  enabled  him  ultimately  to  come  to  Jesus,  to  be  Inrougfat  out  of 
death,  to  have  sin  dethroned  and  its  dominion  ended. 

In  1814,  his  parents  removed  from  Denton  to  Seacroft,  near  Leeds,  sod 
with  them  in  tne  Methodist  Chapel  there,  "  he  heju^  the  GkNSpel  preached 
in  its  rich  simplicity,"  by  men  now  with  God.  His  light  grew,  reveall^ 
sin  and  the  sinner,  so  as  to  make  him  feel  *'my  heart,  and  my  flesh,  crietE 
out  for  the  living  God." 

In  1818,  he  came  to  live  in  Leeds.  Here  he  worshipped  with  his  Father's 

*  We  beUere  that  very  rarely,  if  erer,  hai  an  indtridoal  been  thus  spirittiAlIf 
deserted,  in  the  days  of  youth.<^Si>iToa« 
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people.  A  jooDg  friend  invited  him  to  dasB,  he  found  peace  through 
bdieying,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  thanked  Qod  n>r  the  fellow- 
ship of  saints,  in  those  now  undervalued  means  of  ffrace.  In  disposition 
lie  was  cheerful,  in  his  bearing  manlv  and  courteous,  m  conversation,  af&t- 
ble ;  he  reminded  one  of  the  true  aristocracy,  God*s  and  humanity's  aristo- 
eracy,— not  the  wealthiest,  but  the  noblest,  best,  and  bravest.  Having 
obtained  grace  himself^  he  soudbit,  as  far  as  man  can  do  so,  to  conmiunicate 
it  to  others.  He  originated  a  Theological  Society,  and  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members  composed  some  excellent  essays,  yet  in  the  possession  of  his  intel- 
ligent and  pious  widow.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Church  to  the  offices  of 
prayer-leaoer  and  class-leader,  in  both  of  which  he  discharged  his  duty  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  man  of  God;  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  and  made  him  a 
blessing  to  many.  He  loved  to  meditate  on  the  character  and  providence 
of  his  heavenly  Father;  but  the  theme  on  which  he  delighted  to  dwell,  was 
the  great  work  of  redemption.  Here  he  was  at  home,  and  gloried  in  his 
Redeemer,  and  to  serve  him  was  the  study  and  aim  of  his  life.  He  did 
not  think  it  out  of  season  to  commend  his  Lord,  when  engaged  with  men 
in  business  transactions ;  he  viewed  them  not  as  beings  to  traffic  with  and 
get  gain  merely,  but  as  men— redeemed  men,  and  he  would  direct  them  to 
tiie  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  His  public 
life  is  thus  spoken  of,  by  an  aged  local  preacher  among  the  Beformers 
here; 

"Dearl^ir, 

^  It  has  been  my  happiness  and  honour  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
yonr  dear  departed  brother  and  my  dear  friend,  since  1818  ;  during  that 
period  I  have  seen  him  in  various  circumstances  of  pain  and  trial,  and  often 
greatly  oppressed,  but  I  never  saw  him  seeking  deuverance  hj  anjr  subter- 
fiige  or  unlawful  means,  nor  ever  shrinking  from  his  duty  or  his  prindples. 
At  the  time  of  the  expulsions  in  1827,  he  felt  the  wronc  that  was  done  in 
being  driven  from  the  church  of  his  choice,  but  he  stood  by  his  brethren. 
As  a  man  of  business,  the  strictest  integrity  and  uprightness  characterized 
all  his  transactions.  As  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  simple,  imassuming, 
and  unwavering,  marked  by  its  depth  and  onward  cnaracter.  As  a 
member  of  the  Church  he  was  active  to  the  extent  of  hispower,  and 
benevolent  to  the  extent  of  his  means."  W.  Whitelbt. 

On  being  united  in  marriage,  and  having  a  home  of  his  own,  he  at  once 
became  the  priest  of  his  house,  and  ever  after  derived  much  comfort  from 
&mily  worship.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  having  family  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  only,  when  no  business  interfered,  but  every  day  he  ijrayed  with 
and  for  them,  and  though  it  was  a  cross  to  commence  the  primitive  practice 
of  prajring  with  his  own  and  his  wife's  kindred  on  visiting  them,  the 
Christian  sustained  the  naturally  timid  man ;  he  never  left  them  without 
prayer. 

As  a  husband  and  father  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  Truth  and  can- 
dor combined  with  mild  firmness,  marked  his  demeanour  in  both  relations. 
He  was  called  by  the  Church,  in  addition  to  his  office  as  leader,  to 
sustain  that  of  local  preacher.  On  this  work  he  entered  as  all  men 
^ed  of  God  will,  with  much  fear  and  trembling.  He  had  low  views  of 
himseli^  often  saying,  •*the  Lord  does  bless  me  in  the  work,  but  I  am 
a  poor  unworthy  creature."  As  a  preacher  he  was  acceptable  and  useful, 
and  laboured  conscientiously  to  do  his  work  unto  the  Lord.  He  lovea 
to  commemorate  the  great  event— the  Saviour's  death  for  man.  He 
obeyed  the  command  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  willingly  and 
delightfully.  There,  though  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  unwor- 
thiiwas,  he  rejoiced  in  his  now  overliving  Bedeemer— looking  up  to  Him, 
and  aaymg ;  «*  Oh,  the  wcnrth  of  the  <m>ss,  of  the  work  done  there ;  Jesus 
died  for  me,  yes,  for  me."    Concluding  with}— 

2  a  2 
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*"ndne  earOily  Sabbath*t,  Lord  we  love; 
Bat  there's  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
How  sweet  a  Sabbath  thus  to  spend 
In  hope  of  that  which  ne'er  shul  end.'' 

His  attachment  to  the  miiusters  of  the  Gospel  was  sincere  and  suideni 
His  practice  was  to  pray  for  them  daily  both  in  the  closet  and  in  the 
family.  In  speaking  of  them  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  They  are  worthy  <rf 
our  highest  esteem,"  adding,  "The  Lord  bless  and  make  them  a  blesang." 
And  this  affection  for  the  servants  of  Christ  he  has  not  be^i  c(mtent  to 
express  in  word  only,  but  has  proved  it  in  deed,  by  bequeathing  £100  to 
the  Beneficent  Fund,  to  support  them  when  in  affliction  and  want.  His 
pew  was  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  of  Lady  Lane  ChapeL  As  a  hearer, 
he  drank  the  Word  of  Life,  and  the  entire  man  seemed  to  expand  as 
he  did  so. 

His  outer  life  was  consistent  with  his  profession.  He  seceded  witii 
our  friends  in  1829,  from  the  parent  body,  but  his  attachment  to  his 
Saviour  and  his  Saviour's  work  knew  no  declension  5  he  loved  and  la- 
boured for  eternity. 

In  1844,  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline;  it  was  found  that  the 
heart  was  diseased,  and  his  faith  and  patience  were  tried  by  his  being 
laid  aside  from  his  work.  On  being  partially  restored  he  endeavoured 
to  resume  his  duties  in  the  church,  but  was  never  able  to  work  as  be 
had  formerly  done.  From  that  date,  being  disqualified  for  full  public 
labour,  and  witnessing  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  Connexion  by 
death  and  otherwise,  he  was  led  specially  to  bring  the  state  of  the 
churches  before  the  Lord  in  his  closet,  ana  with  his  family,  and  plead 
for  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit's  supplies  upon  them. 

In  January  last,  1856,  it  became  eviaent  he  was  sinking — manifesUy 
the  outer  man  was  perishing.  As  the  year  advanced  his  weakness  in- 
creased, until  on  the  15th  of  March,  death  seemed  to  have  dealt  the  lart 
blow,  but  under  God  he  was  restored  a  little  and  for  a  little  time.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  taken  to  the  threshhold  of  the  Lord's  presenee, 
to  let  him  know  that  he  was  safe  on  the  foundation  of  God,  and  that  the 
Lord  in  life  and  death  was  his,  for  he  expressed  on  retmrning  his  firm 
reliance  on  his  Saviour. 

As  the  disease  relaxed  its  hold — contrary  to  the  doctor's  expectation^ 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery  were  cherished  by  his  wife  and  Mends; 
but  it  was  soon  manifest  this  was  not  to  be,  and  he  meekly  bent  to  the 
stroke,  saying,  *^  I  do  not  know  what  the  Lord  is  about  to  do  with  me,  but 
I  am  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  do  that  which  is  right." 

After  sufiering  in  a  manner  the  most  painful  and  heart-rending  to  heholdr 
from  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  15th  of  May,  up  to  the  morning  of 
Friday,  a  friend  said  to  him,  "  You  have  not  your  Saviour  to  seek  now. 
He  is  with  yoa,"  and  he  replied  emphatically,  ^  I  have  had  Him  with  me 
many  long  years,  and  I  have  Him  with  me  now.  He  is  my  Saviour  now.* 
A  few  moments  before  he  died,  he  earnestly  desired  to  depart,  and  referrinjg^ 
to  his  deceased  children,  he  said,  ^  There  are  the  lambs,"  and  lifting  hu 
hands,  he  cried,  ^'  Let  me  go.  Loose  me  and  let  me  go,  there  are  the  lambe^" 
and  sweetly  his  spirit  went  away  to  join  the  band  he  saw,  and  with  them 
to  enter  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord. 

Thus  lived  and  died,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  men,  ac- 
cording to  public  testimony,  of  which  Yorkshire  can  boast ;  a  leader  and 
local  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  Leeds  Circuit. 

July  9th^  1856.  Thomas  Wilson  Pbarsok. 

*  We  knew  the  late  Mr.  Burton  well^  and  believe  that  there  is  not  a  Word  of  ezag' 
geratioQ  in  Brother  Pearson's-sk^tch  of  j^s  character.-^EniroR. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  STEPHENSON,  OF  WORKSOP. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  The  truth  of  this  statement  of  the 
word  of  €rod  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  illustrated  in  the  subject  of  this  brief 
dcetdi. 

Mr.  William  Stephenson  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  of  January,  1856, 
aged  42  years.  He  was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  and  therefore  was  trained 
in  all  the  ways  of  godliness, — taken  by  the  hand  ir|  childhood  and  led  to 
the  house  of  prayer,  and  taught  to  regard  God  as  his  Father  and  the 
"  Guide  of  his  youth."  At  a  very  early  age  his  mind  was  seriously  im- 
pressed, and  wmle  he  was  yet  young  he  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  his 
&ther.  At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  he  and  several  other  young  people 
met  together  once  a-week  in  his  father's  kitchen,  for  social  prayer  and 
mutual  instruction.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood  he  strove  to  make  himself 
useful  by  doing  what  good  he  could,  and  increased  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  Himself  experiencing  the  benefits  and  the  blessedness  of  religion, 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  well-being  of  others,  especially  of  the  young. 
He  engaged  in  the  work  of  distributing  tracts  and  teaching  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  latter  was  a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  which  he  had 
peculiar  qualifications,  in,  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  was  apt  to  teach.  He  was  affectionate  in  his  deportment 
toward  his  youthful  charge,  and  he  had  their  affections  in  return ;  he  had 
their  respect  also,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  keep  order  and  to  have  things 
''done  decently."  Punctuality  also  marked  his  attendance  at  the  school ; 
he  was  careful  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  opening.  No  doubt  the  children 
will  remember  him  as  long  as  they  live. 

Nor  was  it  by  personal  effort  and  influence  only  that  Brother  Stephenson 
endeavoured  to  be  useful :  his  liberality,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  is  well  known 
to  his  Christian  brethren. 

Like  every  other  Christian,  our  departed  friend  had  bis  internal  conflicts. 
His  natural  temper  was  rather  irritable,  but  he  knew  that  religion  has  to 
do  with  the  tempers  as  well  as  with  the  other  passions  of  the  soul ;  he 
therefore  sought  the  grace  of  G^d  to  enable  him  to  subdue  every  sinful 
temper.  In  regard  to  his  religious  enjoyments,  he  did  not  speak  of  those 
ecstatic  feelings  which  some  Christians  experience ;  but  he  was  cautious 
in  what  he  said  of  his  own  state,  he  would  rather  express  much  less  than 
he  felt,  than,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  go  the  very  least  beyond  what 
he  really  experienced.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  more  con- 
fident in  regard  to  his  spiritual  interests  than  he  had  been,  and  would  often 
express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  peace  of  mind  he  enjoyed,  arising  from 
a  sense  of  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  his  history  there  were  not  many  remarkable  incidents,  but  in  his  cha- 
racter there  were  very  many  excellent  traits.  He  lived  and  died  in  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born.  It  was  in  the  different  social  relationships 
of  life  that  his  character  especially  shone.  He  was  a  loving  and  an  obe- 
dient son,  a  kind  and  an  affectionate  brother.  As  a  neighbour  also,  he  was 
always  kind  and  ever  ready  to  assist  any  who  stood  in  need  of  his  assist- 
ance. In  hi*  business  he  was  perfectly  upright,  strictly  honest,  punctual  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  and  engagements,  industrious,  persevering 
He  did  not  indulge  in  the  too  common  habit  of  making  improper  remarks 
about  others,  but  studied  to  obey  the  Saviour's  golden  rule,— to^  do  to 
others  as  he  would  wish  them  to  do  to  him.  He  brought  his  religion  into 
his  business  and  into  daily  life,  as  all  of  us  ought  to  do ;  he  studied  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  secular  calling  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
%h  vocation  as  a  Christian.  As  a  relative,  affectionate — as  a  friend, 
friendly— as  a  neighbour,  kind— as  a  man  of  business,  honest,  upright, 
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ponctoal,  truthful — ^as  a  Ghristiaii,  consistent:— such  were  some  of  the  pro- 
minent features  in  the  character  of  our  excellent  Brother  Stephenson.  And 
this  we  say  to  the  glory  of  that  grace  which  made  him  what  he  was.  His 
life  was  uniformly  consistent.  His  course  was  not  that  of  the  moontain 
torrent,  but  that  of  the  steadily  flowing  river.  His  light  was  not  that  of 
the  blazing  meteor,  but  that  of  the  steadily  shining  stor.  His  character 
was  not  t&t  of  a  son  of  thunder,  but  that  of  a  son  of  consolation.  He  was 
one  to  be  esteemed  and  loved  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  nUher 
than  to  be  gazed  at  in  admiration  and  astonishment  by  the  multitude. 

His  last  ulness  was  a  painful  and  protracted  <me,  but  he  endured  it  with 
great  patience  and  fortitude.  On  one  occasion,  he  told  me  that  since  mj 
last  visit  he  had  suffered  severe  pain,  but  had  been  kept  &om  any  mur- 
murine.  In  reply  to  inquiries  after  his  wel&re,  he  would  say,  ^  The  Lord 
is  good  and  mindful  of  me.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  oV*  His  conduct 
through  his  illness  exemplified  the  power  of  religion  to  support  and  cheer 
the  nund,  when  everything  else  fails. 

To  his  leader  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  this  notice) 
and  another  friend  who  visited  him  an.  the  day  of  his  death,  he  expressed 
himself  most  satis&ctorily  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  a  little  after 
noon  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  His  death  was  improved  by  the  writer 
to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation.  S.  Smith, 


THE  CASKET. 

HEROISM  OF  A  SliAVE-MOTHER. 

A  few  nights  since,  there  passed  through  this  city  (Trenton),  on  the  rail- 
road bound  for  Canada,  a  family  of  eight  fugitive  slaves.  One  of  these, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  whole,  was  a  woman  sixty  years  of  age,  a  hold, 
courageous,  prompt,  and  energetic  woman.  Two  years  ago,  she  was  living 
as  a  slave  in  the  South.  She  was  mother  of  six  chil(&en,  all  of  whom 
were  torn  from  her  arms  when  old  enough  to  be  useful,  and  sold  away  from 
her.  One  day  she  overheard  her  master  bargaining  with  a  slave-driver, 
who  desired  to  purchase  for  the  South  her  grandson,  a  boy  of  some  fifteen 
years  old.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  design  of  stripping  her  of  her  km- 
dred,  she  instant^  resolved  on  flight.  The  same  night  she  started  with 
her  boy  for  the  North.  Niffht  after  night  they  travelled  by  the  North- 
star,— the  only  guide  the  hapless  fugitive  knows  in  making  for  the  land  of 
freedom,  and  one  that  deceives  him  not,  since  it  is  fixed  oy  the  heavens. 
After  long  and  painful  wanderings  they  arrived  in  Canada.  Here  this 
heroic  woman  hired  herself  at  wages.  Two  months  ago,  with  purse  well 
filled,  she  started  back  to  the  residence  of  her  old  master  at  the  South. 
Here,  sdone,  she  concealed  herself  in  woods  and  thickets,  a  fugitive  for 
freedom, — cared  for,  however,  by  the  few  trusty  souls  to  whom  she  revealed 
the  dangerous  secret  of  her  presence  in  the  land  of  bondage.  After  re- 
maining there  three  weeks,  she  collected  seven  of  her  children,  and  grand- 
children, and  started  with  them  for  the  North.  Long,  and  slow,  and  anxi- 
ous was  their  journey.  The  same  unerring  star  shone  faithfully  from  above 
upon  their  midnight  pathway.  By  day  they  lay  by.  concealed  among  the 
thickets  of  the  country,  through  which  they  made  a  bee  line  from  the 
North.  No  toil  discouraged,  no  danger  dismayed,  this  heroic  woman. 
Many  times  the  party  suffered  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  She  cheered 
them  onward, — she  was  their  only  "guide,  their  counsellor,  and  friend." 
Worn  down  with  the  hardships  of  this  perilous  journey, — with  garments 
torn  to  shreds  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze, — with  shoes  worn  into  firag- 
ments, — without  hats  or  bonnets^ — this  heroine  conducted  her  party  to  the 
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hosae  of  a  friend.  Word  was  immediatelj  passed  around  among  some  of 
the  good  souls  who  dwell  there  as  the  salt  oi  the  earth,  that  eight  fugitiyes 
were  concealed  in  a  garret,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  further  progress. 
The  word  was  followed  by  the  deed.  All  necessary  means  were  mstantly 
jHTOTided  for  their  safe  transmission  to  the  Korth  ;  and  the  train  which 
passed  throiu^h  this  city  on  the  same  night  carried  the  whole  party  towards 
the  home  of  their  leader  in  Canada,  where  they  have  by  this  time  un- 
doubtedly arrived.  We  doubt  if  a  similar  instance  of  devotion  to  friends 
and  kindred  is  on  record.  It  required  a  daring  mind  to  even  conceive  the 
idea  of  going  back  to  the  scene  of  bondage,  and  encoimtering  the  hazu:d 
of  discovery  in  the  lion*s  den.  But  nothing  short  of  that  heroism  which 
under  other  circumstances  has  made  men  immortal,  was  needed  to  put 
into  execution  an  enterprise  so  full  of  difficulty  and  danfi^ei\  Such  spirits, 
if  any,  not  only  deserve  to  be  free,  but  are  fitted  to^enjoy  wie  largest  liberty. 
— Trenton  State  Gazette, 

IiOVB  THINKETH  NO  EVIL. 

The  divine  virtue  delights  to  speak  well  and  think  well  of  others ;  she 
talks  well  of  their  good  actions,  and  says  little  or  nothing,  except  when 
necessity  compels  her,  of  their  bad  ones.  She  does  not  look  around  for 
evidence  to  prove  an  evil  design,  but  hopes  that  what  is  doubtful  will,  by 
further  light,  appear  to  be  correct.  She  imputes  no  evil  as  long  as  good  is 
probable ;  she  leans  on  the  side  of  candour,  rather  than  that  of  severity ; 
she  makes  every  allowance  that  truth  will  permit ;  she  looks  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  can  be  pleaded  in  mitigation;  suffers  not  her  opinions 
to  be  formed  till  she  has  had  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  midst  of  pas- 
sion, and  to  cool  from  the  wrath  of  contention.  Love  desires  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  how  can  she  be  in  haste  to  think  evil  of  them  1 

THE  RAW    MATERIAL  OF  SCANDAL. 

Mr.  Wilberforoe  relates  that  at  one  time  he  found  himself  chronicled  as 
"  St.  Wilberforce  "  in  an  opposing  journal,  and  the  following  given  as  "  an 
instance  of  his  Pharisaism."  "  He  was  lately  seen,"  says  the  journal, 
"  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Bath  Pump-room  reading  his  prayers,  like 
his  predecessors  of  old,  who  prayed  in  the  comers  of  the  streets  to  be  seen 
of  men."  "  As  there  is  generally,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  some  slight 
circumstance  which  perverseness  turns  into  a  charge  or  reproach,  I  began 
to  reflect,  and  I  soon  found  the  occasion  of  the  calumny.  It  was  this : — I 
was  w^ing  in  the  Pump-room  in  conversation  with  a  friend  ;  a  passage 
was  quoted  from  Horace,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  questioned,  and  as  I 
had  a  Horace  in  my  pocket,  I  took  it  out  and  read  the  words.  This  was 
the  plain  '  bit  of  wire '  which  factious  malignity  sharpened  into  a  pin  to 
pierce  my  reputation."  How  many  ugly  pins  have  been  manufactured  out 
of  smaller  hits  of  wire  than  even  that ! 

SICK-BED  REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man's  mind  is  in  a  better  state  to  at- 
tend to  religion  when  he  is  sick  than  when  he  is  well.  It  may  not  have  its 
ordinary  clearness  and  vigour.  But  a  fit  of  sickness  affords  this  advantage, 
that  it  makes  a  break,  a  chasm  in  a  man's  life,  and  gives  him  a  chance  to 
start  anew.  It  cuts  him  off  iErom  bad  companions,  and  gives  him  time  for 
reflection.  It  opens  his  eyes  to  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  forces  him  to 
look  at  the  stem  realities  of  death  and  of  an  eternal  state.  The  rich  and 
the  gay,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  wretched,  have  to  die,  and  go  to  their 
Judge.  The  tomb  stanas  open  for  them  all.  Eternity  wraps  in  a  dark 
cloud  the  foremost  of  this  mighty  procession.  No  wit  or  frivolity  can  de- 
ceive him  long  with  the  dream  of  life  or  happiness.    No  wealth  can  buy  a 
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ransom  from  the  grave.  In  view  of  these  thin^,  man  is  forced  to  redeet 
soberly  on  his  course  of  life.  If  it  has  been  bad,  he  must  suffer  the  Utter 
reproaches  of  conscience  and  the  fears  of  a  hereafter.  While  thus  sad- 
dened and  depressed,  there  is  hope  of  an  abiding  religious  impression. 

But  if  these  reflections  pass  away  with  the  sickness  that  occasioned  theia, 
— if  the  solemn  vows  of  the  sick-bed  are  forgotten  at  the  first  moment  of 
restoration  to  health, — the  effect  is  to  kill  religious  sensibility.  No  man 
can  be,  after  such  seasons,  as  he  was  before.  The  renewal  of  a  wicked 
course,  after  breaking  off  for  a  time,  doubles  the  probability  of  eteioal 
ruin,  by  its  aggravation  of  guilt  and  its  hardening  influence. 

HEAR  THR  WORD  OF  THE  LOBD  ! 

"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  tl» 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."— 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17.) 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple :  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
rieht,  rejoicing  the  heart :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlight- 
cnmg  the  eyes  :  the  feat  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever :  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.  More  to  be  desir^ 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than  hwiey, 
and  the  honey-comb.  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned :  and  in 
keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward."— (Ps.  xix.  7 — 11.) 

"  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." — (John  v.  39.) 

'*  A  WORD  IK  SEASON,  HOW  GOOD  IS  IT  !** 

Five  years  ago,  a  lady  employed  a  man  to  put  up  a  stove.  She  chose  a 
fitting  opportunity,  and  addressed  him  on  his  sours  eternal  interests,  and 
gave  him  a  suitable  tract.  Subsequentlv,  she  had  from  time  to  time  occa- 
sion for  his  services,  when  she  prayerfully  embraced  some  favourable  mo- 
ment for  dropping  an  admonition  or  an  exhortation.  Time  passed  on,  and 
disease,  which  had  doubtless  been  some  time  preying  on  his  vitals,  mani- 
fested itself.  There  was  a  distressing  cou^h,  and  great  debility.  He  was 
obUffed  to  abandon  work.  Now  our  friend  administered  to  his  relief  and 
comfort,  and  visited  his  family  often,  to  impart  the  consolations  of  religion. 

Many  a  time  did  the  dying  man  testify  to  the  value  of  these  humble 
efforts  for  his  good,  flow  long  he  had  lived  among  the  people  of  God, 
without  ever  been  spoken  to  about  his  soul !  One  kind  word,  one  Jittle 
tract  opens  the  door  of  his  heart,  and  he  receives  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  by  the  effectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  dies  in  peace, 
commending  his  bereaved  wife  and  children  to  his  heavenly  Parent.  Wbo 
cannot  win  a  soul  to  God  ?  Who  is  so  young,  so  feeble,  so  ignorant,  that 
they  cannot  say,  "  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  goSl  t" 

''  I  have  not  \realtb,  or  power,  or  skill. 
To  broadcast  all  around ; 
The  world's  ifiride  field  I  may  not  till. 

Nor  sow  its  fallow  ground ; 
But  little  spots  are  here  and  there, 
Which  I  may  weed  of  grief  or  care." 

"MY  OWN  WOBK.'* 

There  is  work  for  all  of  us ;  and  there  is  special  work  for  each  It  is 
work  not  for  societies  or  alliances,  but  it  is  work  for  individual  minds  and 
hands.  It  is  work  which  I  cannot  do  in  a  crowd,  or  as  one  of  a  mass,  but 
as  one  man,  acting  singly,  according  to  my  own  gifts,  and  under  a  sense  of 
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my  personal  responsibilities.  There  is,  no  doubt,  associated  work  for  me  to 
do ;  1  must  do  my  work  as  part  of  the  world's  great  whole,  or  as  a  member 
of  some  body.  But  I  have  special  work  to  do  as  one  individual,  who,  by 
€k>d*s  plan  and  appointment,  have  a  separate  position,  separate  respousi- 
biiities,  and  a  separate  work, — a  work  which,  if  I  do  not  do  it,  must  be  left 
undent.  No  one  of  my  fellows  can  do  that  special  work  for  me  which  I 
have  come  into  the  world  to  do.  He  may  do  a  higher  work, — a  greater 
work, — but  he  cannot  do  my  work.  I  cannot  hand  my  work  over  to  him, 
anv  more  than  I  can  hand  over  my  responsibilities  or  my  gifts.  Nor  can  I 
delegate  my  work  to  any  association  of  men,  however  well-ordered  and 
powerful  They  have  their  own  work  to  do,  and  it  may  be  a  very  noble 
one,  but  they  cannot  do  my  work  for  me.  I  must  do  it  with  these  hands, 
or  with  these  lips,  which  God  has  given  me.  I  may  do  little,  or  I  may  do 
much ;  that  matters  not, — it  must  be  my  own  work.  And  by  doing  my 
own  work,  poor  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  I  shall  better  fulfil  God's  end  in 
making  me  what  I  am,  and  more  truly  glorify  his  name,  than  if  I  were 
either  going  out  of  my  sphere  to  do  the  work  of  another,  or  calling  in  an- 
other into  my  sphere  to  do  my  proper  work  for  me.  The  low  grass-tuft 
is  not  the  branching  elm,  nor  is  it  the  fragrant  rose ;  but  it  has  a  position 
to  occupy,  and  a  work  to  do,  in  the  aiTangements  of  God  for  this  earth  of 
ours,  wmch  neither  elm  nor  rose  can  undertake. 

Besides,  I  have  a  crown  to  win  ;  and  who  can  win  it  for  me  1  I  cannot 
reach  it  through  the  toil  of  another,  through  the  operations  of  any  society 
of  men.  I  must  win  it  for  myself.  No  fellow-man  can  loear  it  for  me,  and 
no  f^ow-man  can  win  it  for  me.  I  must  press  forward  to  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  my  high  calling.  My  right  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  ha^, 
I  know,  been  won  for  me  by  the  Son  of  God.  That  was  a  work  for  Him 
alone  to  do.  And  He  has  done  it !  I  owe  my  deliverance  to  his  blood 
alone, — I  owe  my  acceptance  to  his  righteousness  alone.  But  still  there 
remains  for  me  a  race  to  run,  a  prize  to  secure.  And  therefore  must  I 
work  without  ceasing,  with  my  eye  upon  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  when 
the  Lord  returns,  forgetting  what  is  behind,  reaching  on  to  what  is  before, 
"  if  that  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'* — 
HoratitM  jBonar,  J5.D.,  in  Excelsior, 

AN  EAR  rOR  TRUTH. 

We  seek  much  after  preachers ;  should  we  not  much  rather  seek  for  the 
true  ear  1  For  surely  there  are  preachers  enough  around  us,— preachers  in 
heaven  above,  preachers  on  earth  below,  preachers  within,  and  preachers 
without.  What  does  not  the  firmament  alone  preach  to  us  !  the  clear  blue 
heaven,  or  the  same  heaven  covered  with  storm-clouds  1  "  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God  "  in  the  splendours  of  day,  as  in  the  magnificence  of 
night.  But  how  many  hear  ?  How  true  it  is  that  till  God  speaks  to  the  heart 
of  man,  man  cannot  understand  the  language  of  God  which  is  uttered  around 
him,  and  over  him,  and  beneath  him  !  As  Tauler  beautifully  says : — '*  To 
a  man  who  looks  long  at  the  sun,  the  sun  imprints  itself  on  every  thing  he 
sees  ;  so  it  is  with  a  man  who  looks  much  at  God."  As  there  are  times 
when  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  nature,  as  if  we  were  in  a  church  when  a 
joyful  song  of  praise  is  springing  from  each  breast,  and  we  cannot  help  but 
sing  also,  mr  we  are  drawn  into  the  conunon  stream  of  devotion,  and  carried 
along  with  it ;  so  at  other  times  how  mute  all  creation  seems  to  us,  as 
though  all  pursued  its  way  alone,  without  a  hand  in  heaven  to  guide  it ! 
All  aei)end8  upon  whether  €bd  speaks  in  us  / 


'  If  God  thy  inmost  soul  and  being  share, 
The  universe  becomes  the  book  of  prayer." 


Thohtck. 
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HOW  BT.  PETERSBUKQ  WAS  BXHLT  AND  PEOPLED. 

London,  Parif ,  Vienna,  are  lai^e  cities ;  but  their  size  is  a  giyen  term. 
In  them  oil  is  filled  up,  all  expansion  is  prohibited.    It  is  different  with  the 
residence  of  the  Czars.     It  is  notorious  that  ae  the  empire  ever  gtriTcs  to 
grow  larger,  so  its  sovereign  cannot  live  within  given  boonds.     Twen^ 
years  ago  Petersburg  was  at  least  four  miles  smaller  in  periphery  than  it  is 
now.     The  idea  of  continual  expansion  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this. 
Latterly  the  kingdom  has  grown  larger.    The  bosom  of  the  capital  heaved, 
and  the  easily-movod  barriers  were  carried  far  out,  in  the  hope  that  during 
the  next  hundred  years  the  empty  spaces,  whose  interminable  limits  they 
now  mark,  may  probably  be  filled  up.     Do  you  fiwcy  you  see  before  you 
a  city  P     Tou  are  mistaken.     You  see  five  or  six  cities  tacked  together ; 
each  of  independent  growth  and  features,  but  suffering  from  a  common 
cold  and  cataiTh.    But,  before  we  commence  our  tour  of  inspection  within 
the  citv,  let  us  first  take  a  hurried  glance  at  its  early  history.     Imagine  to 
yourself  a  sterile  country  in  the  sixty-first  degree  of  latitude,  deserted  by 
every  helping  hand—a  swamp  from  which  even  the  sea  has  retired  in 
disgust,  many  miles  in  width,  covered  with  reeds  and  forests.     Seals  and 
otters  alone  find  food  within  it,  and  in  turn  support  the  inhabitants  of  two 
fishing  cabins  situated  on  a  broad  majestic  river.   Except  these,  there  is  no 
rational  beins  there.    No  game  crosses  the  marshy,  unsteady  soiL    The 
forests  are  silent,  no  birds  twitter  in  their  branches.     A  man,  who  has 
inherited  millions  of  men  who  obey  him  as  hammers,  spades,  beama^  and 
stone  do,  enters  this  desert.     He  determines  to  buUd  a  fortress  in  the 
midst  of  this  inaccessible  morass,  which  shall  defend  him  against  the  foe 
he  dares  not  meet  in  the  field.    He  wills  it.     Slaves,  how  dare  you  not 
obey  1     He  flogs  the  whipping  tops.     They  twiii  round  him,  and  their 
descendants  laud  the  tops  for  Mime  merry  dancers.    He  lays  the  foundation 
stone  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  Muscovites,  who  lie 
buried  in  the  swamp.    But  their  groans  are  not  buried.     They  still  hover 
over  the  earth  by  day  and  night,  and  will  not  die  away  imtil  the  genius  of 
humanity  lays  them  at  rest.     The  forests  fumiBhed  him  their  branches, 
and  the  empire  its  soil.    On  this  substratum  Peter  ordered  the  nobility  of 
his  empire  to  build  palaces  at  their  own  expense.     The  Neva  still  flows 
througn  moor  and  forests,  but  now  also  through  a  czaric  city.     Some  idea 
of  this  capital  may  be  formed  from  the  house  which  Peter  buUt  for  himself. 
Every  coach-house  or  stable  excels  it  in  size  and  elevation.    Opposite  to 
it,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  in  the  present  sunmier  s^dens,  was  the 
small  stone  house  in  which  the  Imperial  family  resided  when  they  deigned 
to  quit  Peterhoff.     Neither  Peter  nor  his  successors  thought  of  extending 
the  city  farther  up  the  river,  and  so  escaping  the  dangerous  inundations. 
Apart  from  the  severity  with  which  Peter  drove  the  innabitants  of  Moscow 
and  the  provinces  to  his  new  settlement,  the  seat  of  government  was 
Bpeedily  populated  in  another  fashion.    The  court,  with  the  immense  suite 
attached  to  it;  the  governmental  departments,  transplanted  from  Moscow, 
and  the  other  authorities ;  the  ^uard  of  10,000  men  ;  the  number  of  rich 
slaveholders  who  were  attracted  by  advantages  and  love  of  pleasure ;  the 
greed  of  the  traders— all  this  collected  inlmbitants.     The  luxury  which 
the  magnates  could  display,  also  aided.      It  consisted  in  slaves.     The 
richer  the  man  was,  the  larger  his  domestic  army  of  serfs.     One  hundred 
years  ago,  the  guard  was  formed  exclusively  of  nobles.     If  a  company 
mounted  guard,  it  was  followed  by  a  band  of  mounted  lacqueys.    Accord- 
ing as  luxury  exerted  its  influence,  the  proprietor  of  serfe  increased  or 
lessened  his  fortune,  by  buying,  selling,  presenting,  dismissing,  or  losing 
them  at  play.     To  these  must  be  added  a  quantity  of  foreigners,  whom 
Peter  and  his  successor  sent  for,  to  make  the  court  more  European,  and 
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the  inhabitants  of  Petersburg  more  human.  The  model  Babel  was 
finished,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  per- 
ceptible. '*  Ah,  father,  where  are  you  from  1  You  go  out  a  great  deal — 
you  are  visible  tres  raremenV — Recollections  of  Mmsia,  by  a  German 
Nobleman, 

CONQUEST. 

What  is  Conquest  ?— 'Tis  a  sword 

Blasting  as  the  meteor's  mane  ; 
'Tis  the  hand,  with  murder  gore<^ 

Eaised  in  thanks  o'er  thousands  slain ! 

'Tis  the  trumpet's  brazen  breath  ; 

'Tis  the  sound  that  rends  the  skies  ; 
'Tis  the  fainting  gasp  of  death, — 

Orphans'  tears  and  widows*  cries ! 

'Tis  what  poets  laud  with  glee ; 

'Tis  what  heroes  die  to  gain ; 
Tis  what  angels  weep  to  see. 

And  what  Heaven  forbids  in  vain ! 

'^Hugenitis  Jtoche, 

HINDOO  WIT. 

A  Hindoo  having  been  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  the  court  of 
judicature  at  Calcutta,  deposed  that  such  a  circumstance  happened  in  her 
presence.  The  judge  asked,  where  it  happened ;  she  replied,  in  the 
verandah  of  such  a  house.  "  Pray,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  judge,  "how 
many  pillars  are  there  in  that  verandaSi  ? "  The  woman,  not  perceiving 
the  trap  that  was  laid  for  her,  said  the  verandah  was  supported  by  four 
pillars.  The  counsel  for  the  opposite  party  then  offered  to  prove  that  it 
contained  five  pillars,  and  that,  consequently,  no  credit  could  be  given  to 
her  evidence.  The  woman,  perceiving  her  error,  addressed  the  judge : 
"  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  your  lordship  has  for  many  years  presided  in  this 
court,  and  every  day  that  you  come  here  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs ;  may  I 
beg  to  know  how  many  steps  these  stairs  consist  of  ?  "  The  judge  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  know.  "Then,"  replied  she,  **if  your  lordship 
cannot  tell  the  number  of  steps  you  ascend  daily,  it  cannot  be  astonishing 
that  I  should  forget  the  number  of  pillars  in  a  balcony  I  never  entered 
half-a-dozen  times  in  my  life."  The  judge,  pleased  with  the  woman's  wit, 
decided  in  favour  of  her  party, 

FAULT-FINDING. 

lliere  is  a  disposition  observable  in  some  to  view  unfavourably  every- 
thing that  falls  under  their  notice.  They  seek  to  gain  confidence  by  always 
Kliffering  firom  others  in  judgment,  and  to  depreciate  what  they  allow  to  be 
worthy  in  itself  by  hinting  at  some  mistake  or  imperfection  in  the  per- 
formance. You  are  too  lofty  or  too  low  in  your  manners;  you  are  too 
frugal  or  too  profuse  in  your  expenditure ;  you  are  too  taciturn  or  too  free 
in  your  speech ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Now,  guard  against  this  tendency. 
Nothing  will  more  conduce  to  your  uncomfortableness  than  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ill-nature,  and  being  familiar  with  discontent.  The  dis- 
position grows  with  indulgence,  and  is  low  and  base  in  itself;  and  if  any 
should  be  ready  to  pride  themselves  on  skill  and  facility  in  the  science,  let 
them  remember  that  the  acquisition  is  cheap  and  easy ;  a  child  can  deface 
and  destroy;  dulness  and  stupidity,  which  seldom  lack  inclination  or 
means,  can  cavil  and  find  fault ;  and  everythingcan  furnish  ignorance, 
prejudice^^and  envy  with  a  handle  of  reproach, —  William  Jay, 
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men's  duties. 
Men's  proper  business  in  the  world  falls  mainly  into  tliree  divisions  :— 
First,  To  know  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  the  things  they  have 
to  do  with.  Secondly,  To  be  happy  in  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Thirdly,  To  mend  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things,  as 
far  as  either  are  marred  or  mendable.  These,  I  say,  are  the  three  plain 
divisions  of  proper  human  business  on  this  earth.  For  these  three,  tbe 
following  are  usually  substituted  and  adopted  by  human  creatures.  First, 
To  be  totally  ignorant  of  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Secondly.  To  be  miserable  in  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  tlungs. 
Thirdly,  To  let  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things  alone  (at  least 
in  the  way  of  correction). — John  Euskin. 

BBOTHSEHOOD, 

The  race  of  mankind  would  perish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other. 
From  the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the  child's  head,  till  the  moment 
that  some  kind  assistant  wipes  the  death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying, 
we  cannot  exist  without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  from  their  fellow-mortals ;  no  one  who  holds  the  power  of 
granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt. — Sir  W.  Scott, 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  poorest  and  the  most  illiterate  grow  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  ster- 
ling men  who  lived  and  died  to  bless  and  protect  from  desecration  the  land 
of  their  birth  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Historians  study  and  write 
to  develope  their  characters;  poets  write,  and  the  whole  strength  of  nations 
forms  a  chorus  to  take  up  and  repeat  their  lays ;  and  then  the  tragic  muse 
employs  her  powers  to  produce  a  work  in  which  Keans,  Kembles,  and 
Macreadys,  may,  but  seldom  do,  aim  to  exalt  the  minds  of  their  audiences,  to 
rouse  them  to  actions  worthy  of  accomplishment,  and  to  live  such  lives  as 
shall  not  disgrace  their  forefathers.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  trae 
patriotism  is  rarer  than  it  would  be  imagined  by  a  stranger  to  our  world 
who  heard  how  heartily  we  sing  its  praises.  That  kind  of  feeling  which 
ffoes  no  farther  than  loving  our  native  land  is  common  enough.  All  men 
do  this.  The  simple  savage  casts  a  melancholy  look  on  the  hunting  grounds 
of  his  youth  from  which  the  pale  face  has  driven  him ;  he  loved  it,  and  his 
vast  prairies  and  forests  have  a  place  in  his  affections.  The  poor  Irishman, 
driven  by  cold  and  hunger  to  seek  a  new  home  and  food  across  the 
Atlantic,  leaves  a  part  of  his  heart  in  his  native  ble,  and,  like  Bachel  of 
old,  he  refuses  to  be  comforted.  That  poor  fellow — whom  you  would  think 
rejoiced  and  was  glad  that  he  had  escaped  the  horrors  of  pestilence  and 
famine-«~often  wanders  down  to  the  beach  to  inquire  of  newlv-arrived 
emigrants,  can  they  tell  him  aught  of  his  own  green  isle  1  and  his  heart 
dances  with  joy  when  fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  one  from  his  native 
town  or  country.  And  does  not  the  poor  mountain  S witzer  boy  die  broken- 
hearted when  no  hope  remains  that  he  can  return  to  his  snowy  home  ? 
All  these  love  the  soil  on  which  they  have  been  reared,  but  their  love  is 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  virtue,  for  it  has  grown  with  their  growth  and 
strengthened  with  their  years.  But  should  we  decide  on  calling  it  a  virtue; 
should  we  agree  with  our  Johnsons  and  Walkers  in  calling  it  patriotism  \ 
Yet  certainly  we  cannot  speak  of  it  as  that  kind  to  which  we  should  pay 
peculiar  homage,  or  as  worthy  of  more  than  that  kind  of  notice  which  wnat 
is  natural  and  common  to  all  men  may  demand. 

The  love  of  honae  frequently  bums  in  breasts  where  there  is  none  of  that 
high-souled  heroism  which  leads  men  to  sacrifice  everything  for  their 
protection.  The  sacrifice  is  often  spoken  of,  promised,  but  when  the  hours 
come  in  which  men's  souls  are  tried ;  when  the  storm  gathers  strength, 
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and  the  battalions  of  thunder-armed  artillery  are  advancing  in  the  service 
of  tyranny  to  crash  the  young  germs  of  liberty,  equality,  and  loye ;  then, 
forgetful  of  past  promises  and  broken  vows,  the  loud-talking  patriot  shrinks 
b(m  the  encounter,  and  leaves  those  he  persuaded  and  led  to  sustain  the 
f&ock,  and  pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives.  Of  such  men  we  have  had 
enough  to  teach  us  wisdom.  They  speak  daggers,  and  prepare  other  men 
for  using  them,  while  they  stand  free  from  danger  and  ready  to  swear  they 
have  never  advised  recourse  to  any  such  measures.  Their  ciy  is,  "  thou 
canst  not  say  I  did  it.'*  They  are  patriots  just  so  long  as  it  pays,  and  they 
cannot  find  a  better  market  for  their  words.  They  love  justice,  but  a  whole 
skin  they  value  above  all  the  justice  in  the  world.  They  talk  of  Pym,  and 
Hampden,  and  Wallace,  and  Tell,  and  others  of  the  glorious  band  of  true 
heroic  spirits,  but  their  hearts  never  once  warmed  even  for  a  moment  with 
the  high  and  glorious  hopes  that  led  these  men  to  victory  or  the  grave. 
Of  sacrifices  they  discourse  so  loudly  and  Ions,  that  they  cannot  spare  time 
to  mske  them.  Truly  they  are  a  noble  band,  and,  if  we  can  credit  their 
own  statements,  their  equals,  since  Greece  and  Kome  fell,  have  not  been 
known  in  the  world.  The  real  patriot  seeks  not  his  own  but  another's 
good;  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  mankind;  and  while  his 
pulses  play,  at  all  hazards,  he  pursues  with  unfaltering  zeal  and  energy 
that  one  end  which  in  public  he  has  said  is  the  object  of  his  life.  The  real 
patriot  is  he  who,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  rugged  realities  of 
life,  still  cherishes  the  pure  thought  and  resolve  of  his  earlier  days;  still 
labours  to  work  out  solid  good,  and  learn  from  experience  the  solemn 
duties  of  the  hour ;  still  loves  the  whole  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
despises  to  flatter  man  or  men,  be  they  ever  so  numerous  or  powerful 

FerfiU. 
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BATH  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  EniTOR— Dear  Sir, 

At  the  close  of  another  connex- 
ional  year,  the  pleasing  task  devolves 
upon  me  of  reporting  the  state  of 
affairs  here,  and  the  progress  we  have 
through  Divine  intervention,  been 
enahled  to  make. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  many  things  of 
an  unpleasant  character  met  us  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  our 
minister  entered  upon  his  duties  at  a 
time  when  an  unhappy  influence 
threatened  alike  our  narmony  and 
our  progress.  But  that  gracious 
Ruler,  who  is  ever  overcoming  the 
evil  for  good,  has  given,  in  this  case 
also,  the  requisite  amount  of  strength 
and  grace  to  enable  us  to  defeat  the 
enemy. 

I  thank  God,  that  now  we  are  in  a 
peaceful  state,  and  I  pray  for  the  out- 
pourmg  of  the  Spirit,  that  sinners 
may  be  converted,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  church  promoted. 

On  January  1st.  we  held  the  largest 
tea-meeting  that  has  ever  taken  place 


in  our  chapel  here,  about  130  being 
present.  The  evening  was  passed, 
after  the  removal  of  the  tea  appara- 
tus, in  the  usual  way,  by  addresses 
from  the  Revs.  D.  Wassell,  R.  White, 
(Baptists),  and  W.  Lovewell,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  (member  of  the  Reform 
Committee),  the  choir  rendering  their 
services  by  filling  up  the  intervals 
between  each  address  with  suitable 
music* 

Our  Missionary  sermons  on  Whit- 
Sunday  were  preached  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Baxter,  of  London,  and  a  Divine 
influence  pervaded  the  congregations. 
The  meeting  on  the  followin|f  evening 
was  not  so  well  attended  as  is  usually 
the  case,  owing  to  its  being  a  holiday. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pearson  presided,  and  the 
Revs.  M.  Baxter  and  James  Bromley 
(expelled  Wesleyan)  occupied  the 
meeting;  our  minister  reading  the 
financial  statement.  The  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  3/.  Ss,  Id, 

I  would  here  take  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  our  brethren,  the  Re- 
formers, for  a  donation  of  5/.  St,  9d, 
to  the  Mission  Funds,  being  half  the 
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proceeds  of  the  collection  made  the 
previous  week,  at  a  Missionary  meet- 
ing held  bv  them. 

At  Hanham,  the  Missionary  Anni- 
versary was  held  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, June  29  and  30.  The  Revs.  F. 
Hayward  and  W.  Lovewell  occupied 
the  pulpit  on  the  SabhaUi ;  both  of 
whom,  aided  by  the  Rev.  T.  Page, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  follow- 
ing evening:  1/.  7f.  ^cL  was  collected 
in  aid  of  our  Mission  Fund. 

As  an  appropriate  close  to  our  finan- 
cial year,  we  decided  to  hold  a  Mis- 
sionary tea-meeting,  in  Wesley  Cha- 
pel, Bath,  on  July  8th,  when  a  nume- 
rous company  assembled,  and  excel- 
lent speeches  were  delivered  by  the 
followmg  gentlemen^Mr.  Luckman 
(Chairman)  and  Revs.  James  Brom- 
ley, D.  Wassell,  R.  White,  and  W. 
Lovewell.  Opportunity  was  also  taken 
to  submit  the  contents  of  the  Missio- 
nary basket  to  public  sale,  and  a  small 
profit  was  realized,  which,  together 
with  the  overplus  on  the  tea,  has 
been  handed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mission  Fund. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may 
'*  thank  God,  and  take  courage.*'  Our 
receipts  have  exceeded  those  of  for- 
mer years  j  and  here  let  me  add,  that 
not  only  is  our  own  Society,  but  the 
Connexion  generally,  indebted  to  the 
individual  exertion  of  one  member, 
who,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Finance 
Report,  has  not  "wearied  in  well- 
doing,*' as  she  has  this  year  collec* 
ted  more  than  20/.— a  larger  sum  than 
is  often  contributed  by  an  entire 
Circuit. 

Though  we  have  a  slight  decrease 
of  members,  owing  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Hanham  society  with  the 
Reform  brethren  there,  yet  generally 
speaking,  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
good  state.  May  He  who  "rides  upon 
the  storm"  grant  us  grace  to  quell 
all  elements  of  discord,  and  help  us 
to  go  on  prospering  and  ddng  good 
in  our  day  and  generation. 

J.  CooBWBLL,  Sec. 


WHITEHAVEN  CIRCUIT. 

BOBBMONT. 

The  usual  anniversary  services  of 
the  Egremout  Wesleyan  Association 
Sabbath-school,  were  held  on  Sunday 
last,  and  continued  on  Monday.  On 
Sunday  morning,  an  eloouent  and 
impressive  sermon  was  delivered  by 


the  Rev.  Mr*  Reed,  from  Isaiall  KiL 
11.  In  the  aftemoov,  a  very  large 
number  of  scholars  wcmt  through  a^ 
public  examination  on  a  select  portion 
of  sacred  Scripture,  giving  single  and 
simultaneous  replies.  In  the  evening, 
after  a  brief  but  excellent  address 
firom  Mr.  Reed,  from  Proverbs,  "Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go," 
&:c.,  the  examination  was  extended, 
and  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 
On  Monday  evening,  about  150  chil- 
dren were  set  down  to  cofiee  and  buns, 
along  with  their  teachers  ;  after  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  procession,  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  streets,  and 
having  sung  a  hymn  at  the  ancient 
market  cross,  they  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  when  the  examination  was 
resumed.  A  short  address  was  next 
given  by  Mr.  Reed  as  a  partine  fare- 
well, he  being  about  to  leave  tnis  cir- 
cuit for  Northwich.  Select  Sabbath- 
school  hymns  were  sung  on  these 
occasions.  These  services  were  well 
attended,  and  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  people,  the  collection  on  behalf 
of  the  school  being  considerably  in 
advance  of  any  former  period. 

Another  correspondent,  who  assures 
us  he  is  no  Dissenter,  writes,  "The 
examination  reflected  high  and  last- 
ing credit  on  Mrs.  Ireland  and  the 
other  able  teachers,  for  the  care  and 
trouble  they  must  have  had  in  train- 
ing their  scholars  to  the  perfection 
they  displayed — children  who,  it  is 
feared,  if  not  reached  in  the  way  thejr 
are  by  this  noble  band  of  philanthro- 
pists, would,  many  of  them,  fester  in 
filth  and  ignorance  in  our  streets  and 
lanes,  and  grow  up  a  diq^race  to  their 
neighbours,  their  kindred,  and  their 
country.    Dissenters,  I  believe,  were 
the  originators   of  Sunday-schools ; 
and  so  far  as  Egremont  is  concerned, 
the  duties  connected  with  their  ofi^- 
spring  are  discharged  in   the  most 
praiseworthy  manner.    After  the  tea 
on  Monday,  each  scholar  was  pre- 
sented with  a  suitable  book  in  toxen 
of  fellowship,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
future  exertion  ;  and  then,  to  crown 
the  evening's  entertainment,  and  to 
show  the  people  the  beautj  of  clean- 
liness ana  order,  the  children,  with 
their  teachers,   walked  through  the 
street,  two-and-two,  and  halted  at  the 
market-cross.  The  effect  of  the  hymn 
san^  here  was  such  that  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Bumi-» 
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'That  man  whose  heaven-erected  &oe 
The  smiles  of  lore  adem'— 

were  truly  applicable,  not  only  to 
e?ery  countenance  that  mingled  in 
this  happy  juvenile  crowd,  hut  all 
who  witnessed  it  also.  And  when  one 
remembers  that  all  this  substantial 
good  to  society  is  accomplished  by  the 
willing  exertion  of  a  few,  assisted  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  many, 
one  cannot  but  feel  sorry  for  the 
miserable  despotic  feeling  that  per* 
sists  in  forcing  church-rates  upon  the 
people,  when  so  much  good  can  be 
done  harmoniously,  where  the  spirit 
of  religion  is  present  by  the  power  of 
love.  When  will  our  lawgivers  learn 
wisdom,  and  allow  the  Church,  Hke 
other  well-regulated  institutions,  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  relieve 
Dissenters,  who  form  tne  bulwark  of 
our  religious  freedom,  from  this  griev- 
ous tax?  In  mercy,  Jet  the  Church's 
compulsory  props  and  fetters  be  re- 
moved, and  it  will  go  forward  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  it  professes, 
and  gain  the  approbation  of  all." 

tVhitehaven  Herald. 


OLDHAM  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir, 

Wb  have  lately  had  our  Sunday- 
school  anniversary,  when  two  excel- 
lent and  eloquent  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Rev.  H.  Tarrant, 
of  Manchester  ;  also  a  very  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  address  was 
S'ven,  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
ly,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Dicken,  of  Roch- 
dale. The  congregations  were  very 
good,  and  the  collections  reached  our 
highest  expectations,  amounting  to 
about 19L 

On  the  27th  of  July,  we  held  a 
camp-meeting  in  a  most  beautiful 
field,  which  was  kindly  lent  for  that 
purpose.  We  were  favoured  with 
the  services  of  T.  Marler,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Dawson,  from  Newton  Moor. 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Dicken,  W.  Sheppard, 
Mills,  Tavlor,  and  J.  Buckley,  and 
other  brethren  from  Rochdale.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  favourable  for  the 
occasion.  Surely,  never  was  singing 
in  the  open  air  more  charming  and 
melodious.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren eame  in  all  directions.  We 
went  "from  strength  to  strength" 
from  morning  till  night     We  had 


with  us  a  ''band  of  men  whose  hearts 
God  had  touched."  Thev  preached 
and  laboured  with  talent,  tact, 
strength,  zeal,  and  energy.  The 
Word  came  home  "  with  demonstra- 
tion and  with  power."  Some  laughed 
with  joy,  and  some  wept  with  sorrow. 
The  Spirit  was  in  the  Word,  and  all 
seemed  to  feel  deeply  impressed. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Marler  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  his  old 
companions  in  sin,  to  whom  he  made 
a  personal  appeal  in  the  sweetest 
tones  of  love  and  compassion,  wishing 
them  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  to 
come  and  join  hands  with  him  round 
the  Cross.  This  was  an  appeal  which, 
ministering  angels  heard  with  plea- 
sure, and  its  efiect  on  the  people  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  or  pass  away. 

In  the  evening,  we  had  a  profitable 
love-feast ;  the  prayer-meeting  after- 
wards was  signalised  by  a  large  mea- 
sure of  Divine  unction  and  power. 
Captives  were  liberated,  and  souls 
were  bom  for  God. 

A.  WOLPXNDBN. 


SCARBOROUGH  CIRCUIT. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir, 

On  Lord's-day,  July  20th,  1856, 
two  sermons  were  preached  in  our 
chapel  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  by  the  circuit  minister.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  suitable  address  was 
delivered  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
children,  by  Mr.  B.  Wales  (Wesley an 
Reformer),  of  York.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening,  an  excellent  sermon  was 
preached  by  Henry  Fowler,  Esq. 
(Wesleyan).  The  scholars  recited 
some  very  interesting  pieces,  and  a 
selection  of  appropriate  hymns  was 
sung.  The  congregations  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  good,  and^  the  amount 
realized  by  the  collections  is  encou- 
raging. May  every  efiTort  that  is 
put  forth  to  save  the  youth  of  our 
land  be  crowned  with  the  blessing  of 
God.  May  such  efiTorts  be  multiplied 
till  every  child  is  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian regard. 


**  Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in 

the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with 

the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doetrine." 

C  R.  HOPFBR. 
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POETRY. 


LIKES 
Written  on  fcearing  of  the  ludden  Death  of  the  late  Mm.  Mai^a  Hacking,  of  Bury, 
Lancashire,  in  the  SeTcnty-second  Year  of  her  Ige. 

Of  her  maeknetg,  'midft  sorrow  and  Rtrife, 


A  mother  in  Israel  is  gone  I         ^    ,     ^ 

From  the  militont  Church,  to  the  Lord ; 
And  now  her  long  pilgrimage  run, 

She  has  eoter'd  upon  her  reward. 
We  weep,  for  we're  reason  to  weep, 

When  we  think  of  our  peerless  loss  ;— 
Her  affection  was  earnest  and  deep, 

For  it  oenter'd  in  Calvarj's  Gross. 
Her  friends,  while  exUtence  shaU  last. 

Will  her  name,  and  her  memory,  love ; 
And  when  battling  with  each  stormy  blast, 

Will  think  of  the  sainted,  abore. 
Of  her  toil,  and  her  patience,  in  life, 

Of  her  holy  consistency  too } 


Hongs  t  the  false,— erer  faithful  andtroi. 

She  threaded  life's  rough  road  alone, 
During  jears  of  widowed  woe ; 

But  'twas  hers  to  lean  upon  One, 
Whose  lore  no  cassation  could  luiow! 

Our  loss —  our  unspeakable  loss, 

Is  her  inconceiTable  gain; 
For  a  sorrowful  burdensome  cross, 

Obtaining  a  crown  Lnoio  \o  rdffH! 
With  her  adorable  Saviour  and  Lord, 

And  with  husban^,  and  chUdren,  de^. 
She  receiTes  her  long  sought  for  rtwardr- 

Then  dry  up  each  sorrowing  tear. 
L(mdm,  July  Uth,  1856.  J.  »• 


ASK,  AND  YB  SHALL  EBCEIVB.    Matt.  vii.  7. 


Ask,  but  not  for  power  or  wealth, 
Oontented  be  if  thou  hast  health  i 
But  for  the  Spirit's  fulness,  fraught 
With  life  and  lore,  by  Jesus  brought. 
Seek,  but  not  on  glory's  plain. 
For  earth  is  wet  with  human  stain,— 
Hore  hear'nly— seek  the  pearl  that  lies. 
In  wisdom's  purer  merchandize. 
Knock,  but  not  where  grandeur  waits. 
Nor  where  ambition  proudly  dates } 


But  where  a  Saviour's  loye  displays,- 
And  mercy  mceU  th'  enraptur'd  gase. 
Gaunt  pestilence  hath  trod  our  earth, 
And  war's  dark  shadows  shroud  our  nurtb ; 
Death  oft-times  strikes  with  sudden  ihock. 
Oh  wherefore  then  refuse  to  knock! 
For  Ood  hath  blessings  rich  in  store. 
Effectual,  free,  on  man  to  pour; 
Redeeming,  sancti^ing  grace, 
Adoption,  bliss,  before  his  face. 


PREPAKE  TO  MEET  THf  GOD.    AMOi.  IT.  12 


Prepare  to  meet  thy  God !  for  youth  is  brief, 
And  swiftly  passes  like  a  summer  cloud ; 

Spring,  oft-ttmcs  too  displays  a  withcr'd  leaf. 
And  youthful  blossoms  find  an  early  shroud. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God!   for  manhood's 

Attest  that  life  is  vanity  and  toilj 
In  earthly  ground  the  canker  worm  appears. 

True  joy  's  attain'd   on  more   congenial 
ground. 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  I  for  age  apace 

Steals  ou  with  rapid,  and  resistless  stride ; 
Be  early  wise,  and  seek  for  heav'nly  grace, 


That  thou,  like  Joshua,  ma}*«t  for  God 
decide. 
Life 's  not  a  bubble  nor  a  poet's  dream. 

But  stern  reality,— a  mission  jiv'n. 
In  purpose  earnest,— a  progressive  theme, 
Began    on    earth,  and  consummate  » 
'  heav'n. 
The  present,  awAil  now,  alone  is  ours, 
Youth,    manhood,     age,    confirm,   iwe 
Aaron's  rod. 
Our  Maker's  message,  mid  life's  hanging 
hours,  ,. 

And  warn  us  to  prepare  to  meet  oar  Goo  i 


HOW  I  WOULD  DIB. 


»Tis  what  I  wish  for,  when  I  die, 
To  be  at  peace  with  Thee,  my  God  j 

To  have  my  soul  on  Christ  rely, 
*Pardon'd  and  saved  through  His  rich  blood. 

I'd  sigh  no  more  to  linger  here  j 

Earth,  and  its  toys,  I'd  gladly  leave  ; 
Death  I  would  face  without  a  fear, 

Nor  aught  below  should  make  me  grieve. 
I'd  say,  "  0  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

••  0,  Grave  1  thy  vaunted  victory,  where  !" 
Unaw'd  by  death,  or  grave,  I'd  sing 

Of  Jesn^s  conquest,  and  His  care. 
Faith  in  His  promise  and  His  power. 

Trust  in  His  mercy,  rich  and  free. 
Should  nerve  me  in  my  latest  hour  ;— 

I'd  ftiel  that  Jesus  died  for  me. 
Thankful  in  view  of  suff'rings  past, 

I'd  antedate  the  coming  bliss ; 


I'd  leap  to  meet  my  Lord  at  last. 
And  shout  to  feel  securely  His. 

Then  would  I  gloi7  in  His  cross  i 
Satan,  my  foe,  shonld  vanqulsh'd  fau; 

This  fleeting  world  would  all  be  loss. 
And  Christ  should  be  my  all  in  all. 

I'd  triumph  with  the  warrior's  joj, 
When  victory  crowns  his  valiant  toil; 

Praise  should  my  ev'ry  power  employ, 
And  heaven  should  be  my  blood-bought  ipou. 

Finlsh'd  my  course,  my  warfare  o'er, 
Fill'd  with  high  hope,  and  setUcd  peace, 

I'd  turn  me  to  that  blissful  shore. 
Where  hallelujahs  never  cease  :— 

YLsions  of  radiant  forms  I'd  see  ; 

Yoices  from  heaven  should  bid  meoome; 
And  sweet  celestial  minstrelsy 

Should  waft  me  to  my  happy  home. 
Lond<m.  BiuiiBia.  Piamp* 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  ? 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Evans. 

In  no  ag6  of  the  world  has  society  been  free  from  the  race  of 
grninblers.  They  exist  everywhere.  Their  province  is  narrow,  cold, 
and  barren,  and  their  work  easy.  To  find  fault  requires  but  little 
power.  "  That  horse  wants  a  girth,"  said  a  countryman,  as  he  gazed 
tipon  a  splendid  equestrian  statue.  Thousands  had  gazed  upon  it 
before,  but  had  not  seen  the  deficiency.  The  grandeur  of  the  con- 
ception, and  its  conformity  to  nature,  had  absorbed  them.  Upon  the 
countryman,  the  life-like  power  of  the  marble  was  lost ;  he  looked 
at  nothing  but  the  harness,  and  how  it  was  put  on.  So  in  the  church, 
it  not  un frequently  happens  that  you  find  men  who  have  no  soul  for 
spiritual  enterprises ;  who  enter  into  no  plans  for  the  enlargement 
of  Christ's  empire ;  whose  devotion  never  kindles  into  a  holy  glow 
the  affections  of  the  church  in  the  social  assembly  ;  like  the  country- 
man,, saying,  as  they  discover  something,  '*  He  wants  a  girth  *^  Men 
these,  whose  only  vocation  is  to  find  fault ;  who  produce,  in  many 
cases  by  their  own  conduct,  the  state  of  things  about  which  they 
grumble.  One  is  often  reminded  by  this  class  in  our  churches,  of  the 
man,  spoken  of  by  a  heathen  writer,  who  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  in  selecting  all  the  blemishes  and  defects  he  could  find  in  the 
poetic  compositions  of  his  predecessors,  and  then  laid  them  at  the 
feet  of  Apollo  as  an  offering.  The  god  commanded  two  bags  of  corn, 
as  gathered  from  the  threshing-floor,  to  be  poured  before  him,  and 
then  ordered  his  votary  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  The 
task  was  executed,  and  then  the  grateful  deity  rewarded  the  man  with 
the  chaff  for  his  pains. 

Upon  the  defects  and  weakness  in  the  church,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
sometimes  to  dilate  ;  to  hold  them  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  thoughtful 
and  holy,  that  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  faith,  and  prayer,  their 
removal  may  be  sought.  *  But  how  shall  we  most  properly  do  this  ? 
The  enquiry  is  absorbing.  A  failing  church  is  a  moral  calamity ;  a 
revived  church  would  be  as  life  from  the  dead.  Nor  are  we  insensible 
to  the  difiiculty  of  the  task.  Upon  no  aspect  of  it  can  we  look 
without  feeling  this.  Upon  the  best  means  of  curing  temporal  mala- 
dies there  is  no  wider  difference,  than  as  to  the  most  appropriate  and 
most  efiicient  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  church  of  Christ.  We 
may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  fact  or  two. 
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"Improvement  will  only  result  from  a  more  elevated  tone  of 
preaching,"  said  a  servant  of  Christ,  in  a  company  of  Christian 
brethren,  when  discussing  this  very  point.  **We  want  more  of 
Christ  His  truth,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  amplitude,  must  be  urged 
upon  us.  Nothing  besides  can  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Through  no  other  way  will  God  convert  and  bless  the  world." 
"  Granted  all  you  can  require  on  this  head,"  iaid  a  second,  "  still  we 
need  more  attention  to  the  means  of  grace.  God's  ordinances  are 
slighted  in  many  instances.  The  very  instrumentality  he  has  appointed 
for  the  growth  and  advancement  of  holiness  is  neglected,  and  to  this 
the  church  must  return,  before  we  can  realize  any  great  improvement 
*  Faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.' "  "We 
want,"  said  a  third,  "more  closet  devotion.  More  of  that  deep  and 
earnest  spirit  of  prayer,  which  marked  our  forefathers.  More  secret 
intercourse  with  heaven.  If  we  had  more  communion  with  God,  we 
should  have  more  of  His  Spirit,  and  should  be  invested  with  more 
moral  power  to  subdue  the  world  to  Christ.  Till  we  are  thus  clothed 
our  improvement  will  be  slow."  "  All  true  enough,"  said  another, 
"  but  we  must  have  more  faith  in  the  power  and  adaptation  of  Christ's 
truth,  as  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  church  can  effectually 
operate  upon  the  ever-growing  mass  of  social  evils  around  us.  Say 
what  you  will,  it  is  our  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  a  living  Saviour 
and  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Is  it  not  said,  that  '  to  him 
that  believeth  all  things  are  possible '  ?  "  "  True,  true,  my  brother," 
was  the  remark  of  a  fifth,  "  but  be  assured  that  we  shall  realise  no 
great  success  till  the  worldly  spirit  is  cast  out  of  the  church.  Its 
influence  weakens,  corrupts  everything.  Against  this  we  should 
direct  all  our  efforts.  It  is  the  great  incubus.  Its  dark  shadow  lies 
upon  us.  The  plants  of  grace  are  chilled,  if  not  nipped,  by  its  arctic 
breath.  With  it  God's  Spirit  cannot  exist.  Between  them  there  can 
be  no  union.  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God."  So 
reasoned  and  spoke  men  of  wisdom  and  experience.  So  sermons  and 
letters  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have  said. 

A  skilful  physician  will  always  know  the  nature  and  seat  of  a  dis- 
ease from  its  symptoms.  To  him  the  distinction  is  well  known,  and 
the  existence  of  the  one  justifies  him  in  his  conclusion  about  the  other. 
His  remedy  will  be  directed  to  the  former  and  not  the  latter.  He 
may  check,  modify  the  one,  and  leave  the  other  untouched.  Let  him 
deal  with  the  symptoms  only,  and  for  a  time  he  may  abate  their  force, 
but  as  the  source  is  not  reached,  they  will "  manifest  themselves  in 
some  other  form  very  speedily;  Reach  the  core  of  the  malady,  and 
the  removal  of  all  symptoms  will  be  seen  in  the  restoration  of  the 
body  to  its  healthy  vital  functions.  Just  so  it  should  be,  we  appre- 
hend, with  the  church  of  Christ.  We  have  affirmed,  and  we  think 
truly,  that  the  weakness  she  manifests  results  from  the  state  of  the  heart. 
The  piety  of  the  individuals  composing  the  church  is  low  and  sickly, 
and  that  indifference  to  the  word,  to  prayer  meetings,  and  the  closet, 
the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  other  evils,  are  only  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  this.  To  the  removal  of  this  all  our  efforts  should 
be  directed.    No  remedy  which  does  not  reach  and  remove  this  will 
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be  effectual.  Our  hope  is  simply  and  singly  in  this.  We  have 
left  God.  Against  Him  we  have  sinned.  The  result  of  our  course 
has  heen  to  grieve  the  Holy  One,  and  to  cause  the  giver  of  life  and 
purity  in  anger  to  retire  from  us.  To  Him  we  must  return.  Indivi- 
dually and  collectively  we  must  abase  ourselves  before  him.  Confes- 
sion of  past  guilt  must  mark  our  devotion.  Bepentance  must  clothe 
us,  and  in  the  dust  we  must  prostrate  our  spirit.  Everything  which 
does  not  originate  here,  every  means  of  revival  and  restoration  which 
does  not  spring  from  this  spirit  of  self-loathing,  will  fail.  There  may 
be  a  movement,  but  it  will  be  unnatural  ;  there  may  be  effort,  but  it 
will  be  spasmodic  ;  there  may  be  a  flash,  but  it  will  be  like  the  flame 
from  burning  thorns,  brilliant  for  a  moment,  but  to  be  followed  by  a 
deeper  gloom.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  a  minister  the  other  day,  "  using 
other  means  without  this.  Preaching  will  fail  you.  The  word  of 
God  will  fail  you.  Prayer  will  fail  you.  Nay,  if  the  truth  of  Jesus 
were  presented  to  you,  with  the  power  and  eloquence  of  a  seraph,  it 
would  fail  you  without  this.  Light  can  have  no  fellowship  with  dark- 
ness. The  spirit  of  holiness  cannot  dwell  in  loving  union  with  the 
spirit  of  cherished  sin.  We  must  give  up  the  one,  if  we  would  have 
the  other.  We  must  forsake  the  one  and  cleave  to  the  other.  It  is 
God*s  law.  He  cannot  violate  it.  We  must  be  abased,  if  we  are  to 
rise.  We  must  be  humbled,  if  He  is  to  exalt  us."  Not  only  is  it  the 
unalterable  rule  of  God's  moral  government,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  our  own  nature.  No  man  can  xise  higher  than  his  own 
individual  consciousness.  In  proportion  to  the  feeling  here  spoken  of 
will  be  the  strength  of  our  desires,  and  the  earnestness  of  our  efforts, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  spiritual  object.  Our  desires  after  God, 
our  sympathy  with  the  sublime  purposes  of  the  Saviour's  death,  our 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  our  fellow- men,  our  aspirations  of  the 
higher  manifestations  of  spiritual  life,  will  only  be  strong  and  true, 
as  we  realise  our  sense  of  guiltiness,  and  repose  with  loving  confi- 
dence upon  the  Saviour. 

To  bring  back  the  church  of  Christ  to  this  state  should  be  our  first 
effort  as  the  primary  condition  for  usefulness.  Upon  the  mind  of 
every  individual  this  solemn  conviction  should  rest.  Before  the  Throne 
we  should  prostrate  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  have  this 
matter  more  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  our  brethren 
in  all  the  churches.  The  good  old  practice,  which  marked  the 
proceedings  of  our  forefathers,  which  distinguished  the  labours  of 
Edwards,  Brainard,  and  others,  and  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  high- 
est authority  in  Christ's  church,  we  mean,  fasting  and  prayer,  might, 
we  think,  be  restored  with  advantage.  We  know  the  feeling  which 
sofne  devoted  men  have  about  these  things,  still  their  influence  would 
be  benignant.  Men,  Christian,  thoughtful  men,  could  not  be  called  to 
such  a  service,  to  such  a  separation  from  the  avocations  of  life,  to  such 
a  process  of  examination  and  prayer,  without  benefit.  The  solemn  de- 
cision of  a  church  in  such  a  matter,  would  of  itself  be  exerting  a  moral 
power  of  no  feeble  kind,  whilst  carrying  it  out  in  the  spirit  of  peni- 
tence and  faith  would  augment  it  immeasurably. 

A  church  so  restored  to  its  first  love  would  be  in  the  very  highest 
state  for  usefulness  and  blessing  without  injury.   It  would  be  a  fit  and 
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appropriate  home  for  young  converts.  Its  earnestness,  its  holy  infla- 
ence,  its  love  and  devotedness  to  Christ  and  souls  would  render  it  a 
source  of  attraction.  The  stillness  of  moral  death  would  be  broken  by 
the  activities  of  Christian  enterprises.  It  would  need  no  new  plans, 
— no  exciting  efforts.  The  good  old  means  of  usefulness,  commended 
by  the  experience  of  1800  years,  would  be  equal  to  any  emergency,  and 
would  be  followed  by  the  largest  triumphs.  The  simple  truth  of 
Christ,  preached  with  simplicity,  affection,  and  earnestness,  would  be 
enough  to  subdue  the  world's  depravity,  and  bow  it  to  the  authority 
of  its  Supreme  Lord.  To  the  market-place  or  the  square  the  Gospel 
would  be  carried,  and  aggression  would  be  made  upon  the  dominion 
of  sin.  In  the  social  meeting  devotion  would  be  sincere,  earnest,  and 
frequent.  •'  Piety  at  home  "  would  be  more  signally  manifested,  and 
its  influence  would  fill  the  family  circle  with  harmony  and  love.  Upon 
the  opening  and  ever  expanding  minds  of  our  youth,  the  light  of  truth 
would  stream,  and  then  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  would  be  sown  with 
no  niggard  hand.  In  a  word,  such  a  community  would  reflect  more 
of  the  image  of  Christ,  be  a  standing  monument  of  the  transforming 
power  of  his  truth.  It  would  be  a  living  power,  not  a  mere  theory. 
An  example  to  allure,  not  to  repel,  from  the  fold  of  Christ.  A  church 
so  revived  would  be  the  best  comment  upon  the  statement  of  our  great 
Lord  :  "  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good 
works,  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heavenJ* 


FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

THE  FAVOURITE  SCOTCH  POET,   VIEWED   FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  STAND-POIHT. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  rebuke  any  censure  of  Burns  by  a  reference  to 
passages  in  which  he  confesses  his  guilt,  and  implores  the  pity  of  his 
brtthren.  Let  the  appeal  be  welcomed.  He  has  left  outpounngs  of  a 
smitten  heart,  never  to  be  read  without  sympathy,  nor  to  be  rememhered 
except  with  prayer.  But  of  what  avail  is  sorrow  which  bears  no  fruit  ? 
Crabbe  is  believed  to  have  painted  Bums  in  the  portrait  of  Edward 
Shore . — 

*  Grieved,  but  not  contrite  was  his  heart ;  oppressed, 

Not  broken  ;  not  converted,  but  distressed  ; 

He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee ; 

He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see ; 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should  be/ 

The  picture  is  a  likeness.    We  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  festival  of  his  riot, 
or  his  guilt,  the  great  soul  of  this  wonderful  man  was  shaken  by  gusts  of 
penitence  and  fear.    A  hand  on  the  wall  terrified  him  with  the  balance ; 
and  dreadfully  the  scales  went  down  before  the  accusing  eyes.    Very  at^ful 
is  his  confession  to  a  friend :    '  Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth,  my  gaiety 
is  the  madness  of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner.'   In  such  seasons  the  United  Presbytery  had  no  preacher  so  elo- 
quent, no  prayer  so  pathetic. 

•  ••  •••••• 

"  But  the  evening  lights  begin  to  melt  around  us,  and  the  dark  is  com- 
ing. The  glimpse  which  the  poet  gives  of  himself  are  in  the  highest 
degree  mournful :    Regret— Remorse — ghame,  dog  his  steps  and  bay  at 
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his  heels ;  he  apologises  to  a  lady  for  some  festive  ill-behaviour,  by  writing 
a  letter  *  from  the  dead ' ;  his  helpless  little  folks  drive  sleep  from  his  pil- 
low; his  old  friends  would  not  know  him.  With  every  month  the  nervous 
misery  increases  ;  and  his  feelings,  at  times,  are  only  to  be  envied  by  a 
reprobate  spirit  listening  to  the  sentence  that  dooms  it  to  perdition. 

"  So  died  Robert  Bums,  the  most  remarkable  person  of  that  age  ;  alike 
gifted  and  wretched  ;  the  glory  and  the  slave  of  literature.  Can  the  tale 
be  more  fittingly  ended  or  moralised,  than  by  the  last  words  of  a  Scottish 
minstrel  of  wider  renown,  and  who  did  not  die  in  a  noisy  street,  but  in  the 
splendid  home  which  his  genius  had  erected.  The  September  afternoon 
was  calm  and  sunny,  and  the  Tweed,  rippling  over  its  pebbles,  sounded 
through  the  open  window,  when  the  expiring  poet  whispered  to  a  friend 
by  his  bed,  *  1  may  have  but  a  minute  to  spealc  to  you, — My  dear,  be  a 
good  man — be  virtuous,  be  religious.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  com- 
fort when  you  come  to  lie  here.' — Men  forgive  much  to  the  dead,  and 
round  the  grave  of  Burns  nothing  was  remembered  but  the  light  that  had 
been  quenched.  It  went  down  in  stormy  splendour,  among  clouds  and 
darkness,  but  the  survivors  thought  only  of  the  full  and  glowing  orb,  and 
the  beauty  which  it  had  left  for  ever  to  illuminate  the  streams  and  fields  of 
Scotland. 

"But  we  will  not  linger  on  his  faults,  of  which  some  did  really  lean  to 
the  side  of  virtue.  Bums  had  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  noble  character,  and 
the  ground  was  good  ;  but  while  he  slept  'his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  with  the  wheat,'  and  the  fruit  and  the  weeds  grew  together.  Jeffrey 
speculated  on  the  healthful  influence  of  pure  examples  and  wise  lessons  put 
gently  before  him.  The  effort  would  have  been  hazardous,  for  his  pride 
was  full  of  eyes,  always  wakeful.  He  boasted  of  it  as  a  necessity  of  life, 
and  wished  to  be  stretched  to  his  full  length  in  the  grave,  that  he  mi^ht 
occupy  every  inch  of  the  ground  to  which  he  was  entitled.  .  .  .  What 
reader  of  Bums  will  refuse  to  echo  the  voice  of  Wordsworth,  in  his  sym- 
pathy and  his  prayer  ] — 

*  Enough  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight^ 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright, 
When  to  the  consciousness  of  sight 

His  course  was  true. — 
When  Wisdom  prospered  in  his  sight, 
And  Virtue  grew. 

*  Through  busiest  street  and  loveliest  glen 
Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen  ; 

He  rules  'mid  winter  snows,  and  when 

Bees  fill  their  hives  ; 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives.'  " — &c.,  &c. 

What  an  illustration  the  history  of  this  talerfted  individual  supplies  of 
the  utter  insufiiciency  of  friendship,  fame,  and  even  genius,  to  make  life 
respectable  and  happy,  apart  from  the  influence  of  virtue  and  religion. 
Burns  had  all  the  elements  of  happiness  within  his  reach,  but  his  Vices 
cast  a  shade  on  the  whole  course  of  his  life^  and  made  it  brief  and  unhappy. 

NONCON. 
JOHN  FOSTER. 

A  great  name  on  the  list  of  our  Favourite  Authors— that  we  desire  to  pay 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to,  is  John  Foster.  His  writings  have  had  a  very 
favourable  influence  on  our  mind.    But  how  different  in  kind  and  degree 
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has  been  Foster^s  influence  to  that  of  GilfiUan.  The  nature  of  GilfiUan  is 
joyous,  buoyant,  cheery.  That  of  Foster  is  grave,  pensive,  eminently 
thoughtful,  and  tinged  with  melancholy.  He  was,  however,  peculiarly 
kind.  Foster's  genius  is  thoughtful,  profound,  penetrating— blending  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  His  mental  move- 
ments are  slow  and  elephantine ;— he  laboura  hard  in  all  his  productions, 
and  we  would  have  in&rred,  before  being  by  himself  informed  of  the  fact, 
that  literary  composition  was  with  him.  a  thing  of  intense  toil.  The  genius 
of  Gilfillan  is  brighter,  more  aerial,  and  bird-like.  He  sees  by  intuition- 
he  feels  with  intensity,  his  conceptions  are  marked  by  clearness,*  and 
with  admirable  facility,  —  he  expresses  his  conceptions  in  choice  and 
beautiful  imagery.  But  he  does  not  toil  as  does  Foster.  There  is  more 
study  and  guarded  strength  in  Foster.  There  is  more  vivacious  brilliancy 
in  Gilfillan.  The  one  gives  you  a  profusion  of  figures  —the  other  elaborates 
his  moi'e  fully.  In  the  one,  imagination  predominates ;  in  the  other, 
thoughtful  reasoning.  GUhllan  a  more  learned  and  has  a  more  prolific 
fancy  ;  Foster  is  more  profound  as  a  thinker,  and  stirs  your  soul  to  deeper 
depths.  The  step  of  Gilfillan  is  the  light  and  graceful  step  of  the  bound- 
ing roe— leaping  on  the  mountains,  skipping  on  the  hills  :  the  stop  of  Fos- 
ter reminds  you  of  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  elephant,  and  he  has  also  the 
elephant's  sagacity.  Foster  seizes  hold  of  and  fills  your  whole  soul— with 
his  broad  and  profound  view  of  things  ;  Gilfillan  charms  your  imagination, 
and  bestrews  your  path  with  a  shower  of  roses.  Foster  **  paints  metaphy- 
sics ;"  Gilfillan  clothes  his  themes  with  rainbow  hues,  and  his  writings  are 
not  only  tinged,  but  dyed  in  imagination.  Both  are  devotedly  fond  of 
literature, — but  the  sympathies  of  Gilfillan  are  more  genial  and  general, 
Foster's  more  select  and  profound.  Both  are  men  of  literature  and  ministers 
of  the  Gospel — both  devout  and  pious — but  the  piety  of  each  takes  its  hue 
from  his  bodily  and  mental  temperament:  we  are  made  glad  by  Gilfillan's 
joyous  devotion  ;  we  feel  solemnized  by  contact  with  the  grave  and  pro- 
found devotion  of  Foster.  Both  their  writings  will  live,  as  both  are  the 
works  of  men  of  true  and  original  genius.  They  will  each  have  admiring 
disciples,  and  if  Foster's  are  less  numerous,  they  will  perhaps  be  more 
select.  We  have  read  them  both  and  never  without  impression,  and  we 
hope  improvement. 

John  Foster  was  to  a  very  great  extent  a  self-made  man.  He  was  the 
son  of  devout  and  thoughtful  parents,  moving  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life, 
and  our  author  spent  many  of  the  first  years  of  his  life  at  the  hand-loom. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  his  work  gave  anything  but  satis&ction  to  his 
employer.  His  parents  were  persons  of  remai'kable  piety,  intelligence, 
shrewdness.  They  were  both  rightous  before  God.  John  Foster  the  elder 
had  the  following  characteristic  inscription  placed  on  his  tomb-stone,  by  hia 
own  desire,  "  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better — March  21bt, 
1814,  in  the  eightitith  year  of  his  ace,  and  the  sixty-third  after  God  had 
fully  assured  him  that  he  was  one  of  his  sons."  Mrs.  Foster  survived  her 
husband  three  years,  and  died  Dec.  19th,  1816,  in  the  eiyhty-third  year  of 
her  age. 

The  father  was  not  without  some  presentiment  of  his  son's  future  emi- 
nence, and  once  while  very  young  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lad's  head,  saying 
— *'  This  head,  will  one  day  learn  Greek."  From  early  life  our  author 
was  peculiar,  and  felt  a  timidity  that  amounted,  to  use  his  own  language,  to 
"  infinite  shyness,"  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  early  placed  tended 
to  make  him  more  peculiar  than  he  otherwise  might  have  been.  He 
had  no  sister,  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  four  years  his  junior. 

John  Foster  gave  early  indications  of  possessing  a  mind  unusually  ob- 

*  la  the  quality  of  clearness,  Foster's  writiogs  are  not,  we  think,  at  all  inferior  to 
those  uf  GilfiUan.    Editor. 
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servant,  enqturing  and  reflective.    In  his  teens  he  was  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Saviour^  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church 
near  Hebden  Bridge.    His  talents  as  well  as  his  piety  commended  bin! 
to  the  church,  and  he  was  considered  as  designed  by  the  Providence  of 
God  for  the  ministry.   He  was  placed  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Fawcett  whose 
instructions  he  for  some  time  enjoyed.    He  was  then  recommended  and  re- 
ceived as  a  student  into  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol.  Here  he  acquired  the 
very  valuable  friendship  of  Mr.  Hughes  the  founder  and  secretaiy  of  the 
Bible  Society.    His  first  ministerial  appointment  was  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.    While  there  his  preaching,  though  not  generally  popular,  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  a  few  intelligent  hearers.    He  did  not 
lone  remain   at  Newcastle.    His  next  engagement  was  at  Dublin— but 
neither  there,  nor  at  Chichester — Frome — Derwent— nor  elsewhere  was  he 
ever  for  any  very  long  time  stationary  as  a  minister.    His  style  of  preach- 
ing, though  eminently  thoughtful  and  attractive  to  the  very  intelligent, 
was  never  adapted  to  an  ordinary  congregation  ;  and  thus  one  ot  the  most 
powerful  writers  of  his  age  and  coTmtry  was  one  of  its'  least  successful 
preachers.     But  it  is  not  as  a  preacher  we  desire  to  speak  of  him— but  as 
an  author.     And  here  he  may  be  safely  ranked  among  the  giants  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.    His  books,  though  not  very  numerous,  will  live  as  lontf 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  which  they  adorn,  and 
will  doubtless  retain  their  popularity  ;  and  extend  their  influence  with 
the  advance  of  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness.     His  most  popular,  and  in 
some  respects  his  best  work,  is  his  volume  of  Essays  or  Letters  to  a  Friend. 
That  friend  was  his  future  wife,  and  certainly  never  did  lady  either  before 
or  since  receive  such  love  letters.     We  have  read  few  books  oftener  than 
this  volume— and  none  that  in  some  respects  we  more  highly  valued :  it  is 
one  of  those  books  to  which  we  never  return  but  with  increased  interest  and 
attachment.      His  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance  has  passages  of  amazing 
power  and  eloquence.   But  next  to  his  Essays  proper — or  rather  along  with 
them  —we  admire  the  Introductory  Essay  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  soul.    His  two  volumes  of  Lectui*es  are  full  of  massive 
and  original  thought— but  being  posthumous — lack  the  finish  of  his  other 
works.    To  those  who  desire  to  know,  reverence,  and  love  John  Foster  we 
very  strongly  recommend  his  Life  and  Correspondence  in  two  volumes. 
They  contain  many  of  his  most  valuable  thoughts  enshrined  in  language 
remarkable  both  for  beauty  and  power.    His  letters  reveal  his  sublime  and 
noble  soul.    They  give  us  a  very  admirable  opportunity  of  holding  commu- 
nion with  him  in  his  best  moments  on  the  most  important  of  all  themes. 
The  perusal  of  them  will  help  to  foster  the  spirit  of  devoutness  in  our  own 
souls,  and  tend  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  mind. 
We  there  learn  that  from  his  youth  he  was  eminently  self-observant,  and 
a  profound  student  of  that  "  strange  and  mystic  scroll" — the  human  heart. 
He  soon  formed  the  idea  of  authorship,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  religious  literature  of  his  time,  was  resolved  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to 
'put  a  new  face  on  things.*    He  kept  a  journal— not  of  his  everv  day  re- 
ligious feelings,  or  of  the  common  place  events  of  life,  but  of  thought,  obser- 
vation, and  reflection.    He  headed  his  journal  with  the  quaint  title  of 
*  A  Chinese  Garden  of  Flowers  and  Weeds.'    Let  us  cull  a  few  of  those 
flowers,  as  specimens  of  the  beauty,  originality,  and  suggest! veness  of  his 
writing  and  thinking. 

'*  I  aspire  to  be  an  intellectual  painter,  and  I  review  nature's  scenery  so 
often,  to  possess  myself  of  colours." 

"Casual  thoughts  are  sometimes  of  great  value.  One  of  these  mavprove 
the  key  to  open  for  us  a  yet  unknown  apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
pr  a  yet  unexplored  tract  in  the  Paradise  of  Sentiment  that  environs 
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"  Sweet  bird  !  it  is  a  tender  and  entrancing  note,  as  if  breathed  by  the 
angel  of  love,  rather  the  infinite  spirit  of  love  inspires  thy  bosom,  and  thou 
art  right  while  thou  singest  to  raise  those  innocent  little  eyes  to  hea- 
yen." 

"Argument  from  miracles  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
Surely  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received  from  heaven  superhu- 
man power,  received  likewise  superhuman  wisdom.  Having  rung  the 
great  bell  of  the  universe^  the  sermon  to  follow  must  be  very  extraor- 
dinary." 

"  Many  things  may  descend  from  the  shy  of  truth  without  deeply  strik- 
ing and  interesting  men  ;  as  from  the  sky  of  clouds,  rain,  snow,  &c ,  may 
descend  without  exciting  ardent  attention ;  it  must  be  large  hail-stones, 
the  sound  of  thunder,  torrent-rain,  and  the  lightning-flash  ;  analogous  to 
these  must  be  the  ideas  which  strike  men^s  minds.*' 

*^0  Truth!  discharged  divinely  at  intervals  through  the  cloud  that 
again  absorbs  thy  light ; — where  shall  I  find  thee  ?'* 

*'  How  all  little  systematic  forms  of  Theology  vanish  from  the  soul  in 
the  sublime  endeavour  to  recognize  amid,  his  own  works.  The  Deity  of  the 
Universe  !  i.  e.  to  form  such  an  idea  of  him,  as  shall  be  felt  to  be  wor^j  to 
represent  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  such  a  scene,^^ 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  pages  with  such  thoughts.  The  book 
which  contains  them  is  invaluable.  The  above  are  given  as  samples  of 
multitudes  of  the  same  kind. 

John  Foster  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
Eclectic  Review  ;  and  selections  from  his  papers  have  been  published  in 
two  handsome  volumes  edited  by  Dr.  Price.  The  works  mentioned  above, 
together  with  his  very  eloquent  missionary  discourse— and  his  critical  es- 
timate of  his  friend  Kobert  Hall  as  a  preacher — are  what  our  literature 
has  received  from  the  mind  and  pen  of  this  ^eat  Essayist. 

His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  are  rich  m  the  **  seeds  of  things." 

They  contain  masses  of  bullion  that  minds  less  gifted  in  originality,  may 
beat  out  into  small  coin,  and  pass  for  rich  men  in  the  world  of  intellect  as 
things  go.  Those  who  read  John  Foster  are  constrained  to  think,  and  one 
of  the  best  means  of  mental  culture  and  discipline  that  we  can  recommend 
to  young  men  is  the  study  of  his  works.  He  was  through  life  a  keen, 
close,  and  reflective  observer  of  men  and  things.  He  read  much,  but  he 
observed  and  thought  more.  He  was  an  intense  lover  of  nature  in  all  her 
varied  moods. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  write  and  utter  exclamations  like 
the  following,  "  Oh  !  how  many  beauties  smile  unseen  by  man !  This 
Elysian  vale,  this  rivulet,  this  reflection  of  the  sun  in  millions  of  sparkling 
points  ;  these  hinds,  those  numberless  trees,  flowers,  colours,  and  odours— 
that  grave,  and  that  ridge  of  rocks  towering  above  into  the  blue  sky, 
would  have  been  the  same  this  hour  if  I  had  not  been  here.  Lovely,  0 
Nature  !  are  these  thy  solitudes.'*  He  was  never  weary  of  gazing  on  the 
varied  beauties  of  nature.  He  felt  communion  with  her  to  be  both  sooth- 
ing and  highly  elevating.  He  regretted  deeply  that  a  volume  so  ample,  bo 
varied,  so  instructive,  and  so  beautiful  should  be  so  little  studied.  On  thia 
subject,  amid  many  other  very  admirable  remarks,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self ;  "  I  have  thought  within  these  few  minutes,  while  looking  out  on  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  nights  of  this  most  interesting  season  of  the  year, 
and  hearing  the  voices  of  a  company  of  persons,  to  whom  I  can  perceive 
that  this  soft  and  solemn  shade  over  the  earth,  the  calm  sky,  the  waning 
moon  just  risen,  are  things  not  in  the  least  more  interesting  than  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  candle  light  of  a  room.  I  feel  no  vanity  in  this  instance ;  for 
perhaps  a  thousand  aspects  of  night  not  less  striking  than  this,  have  ap- 
peared before  my  eyes  and  departed,  no-  only  without  awakening  emotion, 
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but  almost  without  attractlDg  attention."  The  words  **  woods  and  forests" 
woald  stir  within  him  strong  emotions,  and  powerfully  excite  his  imagina- 
ation.  But  not  only  was  Foster  alive  to  the  charms  of  nature  in  all  her 
varied  forms  and  appearances  —not  only  would  he  look  up  with  profound 
and  solemn  awe  into  the  blue  depths  of  the  midnight  heavens— or  bend 
with  deep  and  fond  interest  over  the  tiniest  flower — but  he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  aosorb  into  his  own  soul  the  mystic  spirit  of  nature.  When  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  thus  wrote  : — **  I  want  to  extract  and  absorb 
iato  my  soul  the  sublime  mysticism  that  pervades  all  nature,  but  I  cannot.  I 
look  on  all  the  vast  scenes  as  I  should  on  a  column  sculptured  with  ancient 
hieroglyphics,  saying.  There  is  significance  there,  and  aespairing  to  read  it. 
At  every  turn  it  is  as  if  I  met  with  a  ghost  of  solemn,  mysterious,  and  un- 
definable  aspect,  but  while  I  attempt  to  arrest  it,  to  ask  it  the  veiled  se- 
crets of  the  world,  it  vanishes.  The  world  is  to  me  what  a  beautiful  deaf 
and  dumb  woman  would  be  ;  I  can  see  the  fair  features,  but  there  is  no 
language  to  send  forth  and  import  to  me  the  element  of  soul." 

John  Foster  had  a  profound  admiration  for  genius.  Possessing  it  in  an 
eminent  degree  himself,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  meeting  with  its  mani- 
festations in  others.  He  admired  works  of  original  and  ti*ue  genius  to  en- 
thusiasm. And  his  own  works  are  full  of  that  mystic  and  undefinable 
power.  He  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  and  his  piety  increased  in  depth  and 
mellowness  as  he  advanced  in  years.  On  religion  no  man  ever  wrote 
with  more  solemnity  and  awful  power.  Deeply  and  profoundly  pensive 
as  was  his  devotion,  there  was  nothing  morose  or  iusubmissive  in  his 
soul.  His  solemn  spirit  bowed  with  profound  reverence  before  the 
throne  of  Jehovah  ;  and  his  letters  give  unmistakeable  evidence  of  his  being 
the  thoughtful  man  of  God. 

His  death  was  in  harmony  with  his  life.  "  His  family  were  struck  by 
the  perfect  dignity  and  composure  with  which  as  soon  as  he  relinquished 
all  hope  of  even  a  partial  recovery,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment." He  was  peculiarly  thoughtful.  His  prayers  were  fervent 
—humble — and  marked  by  entire  dependence  on  Jesus.  One  of  his  last  ut- 
terances was  :— "We  can  do  nothing  in  our  own  strength  ;  we  must  look 
to  Jesus — our  only  Mediator— our  only  Redeemer — our  only  hope."  He 
often  requested  to  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  saying,  that  there  was 
much  to  think  of,  and  that  in  a  state  of  great  debility  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  think.  He  was  heard  by  the  servant  that  attended  him,  repeating 
to  himself  the  words,  **  Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Refusing  to  allow  any  one  to  sit  up  with  him  during  the  night— he  was 
alone  when  he  crossed  the  brook — and  entered  the  land  beyond,  and  yet 
not  all  alone,  for  God  was  with  him.  When  his  room  was  entered  in  the 
morning,  his  atms  were  gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was  as  tran- 
quil as  that  of  a  person  in  a  perfect  sleep.  Death  had  taken  place  but  a 
short  time,  for  only  the  forehead  was  cold.  He  had  entered  that  world  to- 
ward which  he  had  often  turned  a  profoundly  inquiring  gaze  ;  and  for 
which  he  was  well  prepared.  We  have  not  ourselves  room  for  an  attempt 
at  characterising  any  of  his  invaluable  works :  nor  for  more  than  one  quo- 
tation of  any  length. 

Robert  Hall,  in  his  beautiful  critique  on  Foster's  Essays,  observes,  that 
"A  cast  of  thought  original  and  sublime,  an  unlimited  command  of  ima- 
gery, a  style  varied,  vigorous,  are  some  of  the  features  of  these  ordinal 
Essays.  We  add  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  they  breathe  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  and  bear  the  most  evident  indications  of  a  heart  at- 
tached to  scriptural  truths." 

An  agreeable  task  is  done.     We  have  sought  to  embody  some  of  our 
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impressions  of  John  Foster.  Had  we  been  attempting  a  full  portraitnre 
of  nim,  it  would  have  been  needful  to  make  this  paper  more  than  ten  times 
its  present  length,  and  then  the  half  would  not  have  been  told.  If  what 
is  here  written  should  lead  any  young  man  to  become  a  student  of  his 
works,  and  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  his  genius,  the  Writer's  end  will 
be  answered. 
Sunderland.  Edmund  Hsywood. 


DOMESTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

▲  good  housbwifb. 

A  good  housewife  should  not  be  a  person  of  one  idea,  but  should  be 
familiar  with  the  fiower  garden  as  well  as  with  the  flow  barrel ;  and 
though  her  lesson  should  be  to  lessen  expence,  the  odZur  of  a  fine  rose 
bhould  not  be  less  valued*  than  the  order  of  her  household.  She  will 
prefer  a  yard  of  shrubbery  to  a  yard  of  satin.  If  her  husband  is  a  skilful 
sower  of  grain,  she  is  equally  skilful  as  a  sewer  of  garments.  He  keeps  hies 
bright  by  use,  she  keeps  the  hose  of  the  whole  family  iu  order. 

British  Wobkmah. 

A  cottager's  lament. 
An  English  labourer,  whose  child  was  suddenly  killed  by  the  falling  of 
a  beam,  wrote  the  following  lines,  suggested  by  the  melancholy  event 
They  are  touchingly  beautiful. 

Sweet  laughing  child  ;  the  cottage  door 

Stands  free  and  open  now. 
But,  oh  !  its  sunshine  gilds  no  more 

The  gladness  on  thy  brow  ! 
Thy  merry  step  hath  mssed  away : 
Thy  laughing  sport  ishushed  for  aye. 
Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits, 
And  listens  for  thy  call ; 
And  slowly,  slowly,  as  she  knits 
Her  quiet  tears  down  fall ; 
Her  tittle  hindering  thing  is  gone  ; 
And  undistui'b'd  she  may  work  on.  Ibid, 

LIZZIE  ;— THE  FLOWER  TRANSPLAKTED. 

There  are  few  Christian  parents  who  have  not  read  with  emotions  of 
sympathetic  pleasure,  the  "  Domestic  portraiture,"  of  Legh  Richmond,  in 
which  he  portrays  the  early  lives  and  removals  of  his  beloved  children. 
To  our  mmd,  equally  interesting  to  marvellousness,  is  the  sketch  Mr. 
Parsons  published  of  his  darling  Lizzy.  Her  life  was  to  him  one  of  those 
sweet  domestic  hymns,  which  linger  through  a  household  like  the  sweet 
strains  of  some  ascending  seraph.  Alas  !  have  we  not  all  known  some 
dear  ones  who  only  lingered  with  us  a  little  while,  and  who  eveiy  day 
seemed  as  if  they  were  disrobing  themselves  from  earth,  and  putting  on 
their  celestial  garments  of  light.  Oh,  that  terrible  precocity — that 
elasticity  and  spring  of  spirit—  that  beauty  and  glory  streaming  from  the 
soul !  In  this.  Consumption  is  the  most  dreadful  of  the  diseases.  It 
makes  our  darlings  more  lovely  while  they  are  leaving  us  j  they  are  like 
lambs  dressed  with  flowers  as  if  for  sacrifice.  So  many  winning  graces, 
so  many  glimpses  of  self-denying  love,  such  hints  of  superior  ^ing,  all 
these  are  the  warnings  that  the  household  angel  is  drawing  near  to  the 
land  Beuluh,  and  that  the  glory  beyond  the  river  is  shining  on  the  heart. 
All  this  Mr.  Parsons  and  his  wife  had  to  notice  in  their  eldest  child.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  and  six  months.    Her  coflin  measured  fire 
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feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  her  mind  was  as  precociously  mature  as  her 
body.  The  memoir  her  Mher  sketdied  and  publiohed,  of  her  mind-life 
exhibits  an  amazing  advance  beyond  her  years.  The  body  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  spirit.  The  sensitive  plant  could  not  grow  in  that  soil. 
And  what  is  death  when  it  comes  early  to  the  holy  hearts  of  our  Father*s 
dear  young  ones  !  Is  it  not  the  vessel  that  conveys  a  spirit  unfit  for  earth, 
to  its  own  genial  climate.  We  thought  to  take  them  to  Devonshire,  or 
Cornwall,  or  Madeira,  but  God  took  them  to  a  better  country,  to  the 
sweet  climate  of  the  dear  Fatherland  above. — The  Earnest  Minister. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

MR.  GEORGE  LANT,  OF  WORKSOP. 

When  we  see  an  aged  Christian  bending  under  a  weight  of  years, 
drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his  life's  journey,  we  like  to  know  something 
about  his  history.  How  has  the  world  used  him  7  what  have  been  his 
trials  and  afflictions,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  internal  conflicts,  and  con- 
Bulations  )  Some  of  the  readers  of  this  periodical  will  remember  our  aged 
friend  and  brother,  teeorge  Ijant.  They  remember  his  bending  form,  his 
hoai-y  head,  and  his  reverent  deportment  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  they 
would  like  to  know  something  about  his  life.  We  regret  that  our 
information  concerning  him  is  so  scanty.  He  did  not  leave  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  journal  behind  him  ;  indeed,  he  destroyed  some  fragments 
which  might  have  been  of  some  assistance  in  preparing  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character.  When  spoken  to  by  one  of  his  family  on  the  propriety  of 
leaving  some  record  of  his  life,  as  an  assistance  to  such  a  purpose,  he  would 
say,  "my  dear,  all  they  can  say  about  me  is,  that  I  am  a  sinner  saved  by 
grace." 

Oar  brother  was  bom  near  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  October  3rd,  1773. 
His  parents  were  pious,  and  he  himself  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Society  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  There  is  not  much  known  of  his 
early  youth  and  converaion  to  God,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  steady 
and  thoughtful  before  he  became  decidedly  religious.  During  his  connection 
with  the  above  named  community,  he  filled  the  important  office  of  class- 
leader,  and  for  two  and  twenty  years  he  regularly  walked  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  half,  to  meet  his  class,  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  he  led 
another  class  beside. 

About  the  year  1831,  he  left  the  Conference  Society  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Methodists,  and  when,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  WesJejan 
Methodist  Association,  the  Protestant  Methodists  joined  that  body,  he  did 
the  same.  About  the  time  that  he  joined  the  Protestant  Methodists  he 
ht^an  to  preach  as  a  local  preacher,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  he 
was  able. 

Our  deceased  brother  was,  through  his  whole  life,  regular  and  exemplary 
in  his  habits.  He  rose  at  five  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  six  in  winter, 
and  devoted  an  hour  to  devotional  exercises  and  reading ;  thus  he 
improved  his  mind,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  various  engagements  of 
the  day.  He  also  invariably  had  reading  and  prayer  morning  and  evening 
in  his  family ;  in  the  morning  the  members  of  the  family  read  each  a  verse 
in  turn,  in  the  evening  he  read  himself.  He  was  remarkably  attentive 
likewise  to  the  public  and  social  means  of  grace  in  the  sanctuary.  A  friend 
has  heard  him  say,  that  he  never  in  the  course  of  his  Christian  career 
neglected  a  means  of  grace,  to  which  he  could  attend.  He  enjoyed  the 
means  of  grace,  and  he  was  benefited  by  them. 
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Our  aged  friend  was  not  only  anxious  to  get  good,  but  also  to  do 
good.  Ue  endeavoured  to  make  conversation  and  letter  writing  profitable, 
and  he  used  skill  and  tact  in  doing  so ;  he  had  a  word  for  every  one, 
young  and  old,  and  an  appropriate  remark  on  almost  every  occasion.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  regard  to  his  letters  ;  many  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  friends  are  preserved,  and  highly  valued  by  them.  He  brought  his 
religion  into  every  day  life  and  conversation  ;  it  was  his  care  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  his  calling  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  Christian  vocation. 
Nine  or  ten  years  before  his  death  he  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  by  becoming 
suretv  for  a  friend,  for  whom  he  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money.  When 
that  loss  came  upon  him,  his  greatest  anxiety  was  lest  he  should  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  full  claims  of  his  own  creditors. 

Oar  departed  friend  occupied  all  the  usual  social  positions  of  life,  and  in 
them  all  he  maintained  his  Christian  consistency.  Without  flattery,  we 
may  say  of  him,  that  he  was  an  obedient  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
father  who  brought  up  his  children  in  "  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,'*  a  master  who  concerned  himself  for  the  temporal  and  spiritnal 
interests  of  those  in  his  employ,  a  kind  neighbour,  ^md  a  faithful  friend. 
Indeed  the  kindoess  and  simplicity  of  his  disposition  made  him  eaJsiiy 
imposed  upon  by  designing  persons.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  features 
in  nis  Christian  character  were,  conscientiousness  and  faith.  He  was  very 
conscientious,  and  had  strong  faith  in  God.  His  reverence  for  God  was 
also  a  cohspicuous  trait  in  his  character.  He  would  speak  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  the  Great  Supreme,  and  Jehovah,  and  our  merciful  God  with 
great  solemnity.  His  addresses  to  God  in  prayer  were  pervaded  and 
hallowed  by  a  feeling  of  humility  and  reverence.  Indeed  his  appearance, 
with  his  grey  locks  and  stooping  figure,  together  with  his  seriousness,  and 
humility  was  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him; 
but  at  the  same  time  his  Christian  cheerfulness  was  remarkable,  especially 
for  one  so  far  advanced  in  life. 

We  must  not  however  suppose  that  our  deceased  brother  had  nothing 
within  himself  to  contend  with  and  conquer.  Like  all  other  Chris- 
tians he  had  his  internal  struggles,  and  conflicts.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally irritable,  and  hotness  of  temper  was  what  he  had  most  to  guard 
against.  He  has  been  known,  when  he  thought  he  had  grieved  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  by  heat  of  temper,  to  mourn  deeply  before  God,  and  to  be 
unable  to  take  his  sleep  till  he  felt  an  assurance  again  of  the  favour  of 
his  Heavenly  Father. 

It  was  in  1852  that  he  came  to  reside  in  Worksop.  As  long  as  ever  he 
was  able  he  came  to  the  chapel,  and  indeed  longer  than  his  friends  thought 
he  ought,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  at  home.  Though  he 
lived  m  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and  though  the  road  from  that  part  was 
dark,  yet  in  the  dark  evenings  of  the  past  wmter,  the  old  man  came  to  the 
chapel.  He  was  preparing  for  and  awaiting  his  change,  and  he  was  awaiting 
it  cheerfully.  He  had  for  some  time  been  subject  to  a  kind  of  fit,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  frequently  fell  on  the  ground :  he  had  been  very 
unwell  for  some  time  before  he  died  but  was  better  again.  He  was  one 
day  talking  of  going  out  when  he  was  taken  with  one  ot  these  fits  to  which 
he  was  subject,  but  his  friends  did  not  think  it  a  worse  attack  than  many 
from  which  he  had  recovered.  But  his  end  was  come.  Though  in  their 
hands,  he  was  dead  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two  years.  The  date  of  his  death  was  March  6th,  1856.  He 
came  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  "like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  his 
season."  J.  Smith. 
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MES.  ELIZABETH  BOLSHAW,  OF  CREWE. 

DiBD,  on  the  9th  January  1856,  at  Crewe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bolshaw,  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Bolshaw,  of  that  place.  She  was  bom  in  Manchester  about 
the  year  1825  ;  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  at  an  early  age  sent 
her  to  school^  where,  with  the  assistance  of  her  teachers,  both  in  the  Sab- 
hath  and  day-school,  she  made  considerable  progress  in  learning,  which 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  her  and  the  family. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  a  kind  father,  who  for 
maav  years  had  been  carrying  on  business  in  Manchester.  Early  in  life 
she  began  to  make  herself  useful  in  the  business  of  her  father,  and  after  his 
death  for  many  years  the  management  of  the  books  and  business  to  a  great 
extent,  devolved  upon  her ;  in  which  capacity  she  displayed  great  business 
tact,  in  buying  and  selling  goods,  and  superintending  the  workmen. 

With  her  father,  mother,  and  family,  she  attended  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Association  Chapel  (Stock's) ;  she  began  to  meet  in  class,  through  the  * 
influence  and  invitation  of  her  leader,  Mr.  M.  Craston,  with  whom  she  con- 
tinued a  member,  in  the  Lever-street  Circuit,  until  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Bolshaw,  grocer,  of  Crewe. 

The  circumstance  of  leaving  her  widowed  mother,  the  business  in  which 
she  had  taken  such  an  interest,  the  family  and  friends,  was  a  great  trial  to 
her.  But  having  become  a  wife,  she  began  to  show  herself  to  be  an  help- 
mate, by  the  undivided  attention  she  gave  to  her  house  and  the  business  of 
her  husband. 

After  taking  up  her  residence  at  Crewe,  she  joined  the  Wesleyan  Asso- 
ciation and  became  much  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  chapel  which  she  attended,  by  most  willingly  assisting 
to  the  utmost  of  her  abilify,  in  devising  and  carrying  out  means  to  assist  in 
raising  money  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  the  chapel,  which  was  pleasingly 
accomplished. 

But  uninterrupted  happiness  is  not  to  be  long  enjoyed  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  Soon  was  our  dear  sister  called  to  experience  a  very  severe  trial  in 
the  death  of  a  fine  dear  boy,  at  the  interesting  age  of  three  years ;  upon 
whom  she  had  placed  all  those  tender  aflfections  that  a  Christian  mother 
can,  upon  her  first-born  son. 

Faithfully  and  attentively  did  she  continue  to  devote  herself  to  the  inte- 
rest and  comfort  of  her  family,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  But  alas ! 
the  youngest,  the  strongest  and  most  likely  for  life,  sicken,  droop  and  die  ; 
and  though  our  dear  sister  was  highly  privileged  with  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  and  active  habits,  yet  in  the  midst  of  life,  she  was  cut  down 
like  a  flower  that  fadeth  at  noon-day.  On  the  6th  of  January,  it  was  her 
lot  to  pass  through  nature's  strongest  trial,  and  gave  birth  to  a  lifeless 
child.  For  some  days  she  was  very  ill  and  restless ;  her  medical  attendant 
hegan  to  fear  the  consequences,  the  best  means  for  her  restoration  were 
employed ;  but  her  hour  of  departure  drew  nigh,  for  while  her  friends  and 
relations  were  earnestly  hoping  that  her  life  would  be  spared,  and  her 
health  restored,  she  quietly  without  a  groan,  breathed  her  last :  the  wheels 
of  life  at  once  stood  still,  and  her  happy  spirit  "  returned  to  God  who  gave 
it'*  Thus  departed  our  late  sister  at  the  age  of  30  years  ;  leaving  her 
affectionate  husband  and  a  little  daughter,  to  mourn  her  loss.  Truly,  "  in 
the  midst  of  life,  we  -are  in  death."  "  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready,  for  in 
in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  Her  body  rests 
in  the  parish  churchyard,  where  it  must  remain  until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

As  a  daughter,  she  was  particularly  kind,  attentive,  and  obedient  to  her 
parents,  and  especially  interested  herself  in  reference  to  her  widowed 
mother. 
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As  a  T^lfe,  »he  had  few  her  equal,  loving,  kind,  and  affectionate,  she  was 
truly  an  helpmate. 

As  a  mother,  she  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Perhaps  her 
kindness,  might  be  considered  by  some  to  border  on  indulgence,  especially 
towards  her  daughter,  after  the  death  of  her  son;  for  the  blow  that  severed 
her  first-bom  from  her,  seemed  to  bind  faster  and  &ster  her  little  daughter, 
to  whom  she  became  increasingly  attached. 

As  a  Christian,  she  was  agreeable,  kind,  and  benevolent,  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  put  a  helping-hand  to  any  laudable  object.  The  last  time  she  was 
at  class,  her  experience  was  given  with  much  feeling  and  confidence. 

In  her  sickness  she  was  unconscious  during  much  of  the  time.  On  the 
Tuesday  before  her  death  her  relation,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bolshaw  was  with  her, 
when  she  appeared  to  show  some  little  impatience  as  her  sufferings  were 
great,  when  Mrs.  Bolshaw  said,  "  Call  upon  God  who  alone  can  help  you." 
She  appeared  now  to  be  awakened  to  consciousness,  and  asked  Mrs.  Bolshaw 
to  pray  with  her ;  she  did  so,  and  the  heavens  were  now  opened,  prayer  was 
now  heard  and  answered.  After  Mrs.  Bolshaw  had  ceased  to  pray,  she 
then  herself  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer,  asking  God  to  take  her  to  Him- 
self, and  to  her  dear  children  in  heaven.  Her  consciousness  was  much 
impaired  during  the  night.  The  following  day  she  continued  to  sink, 
though  on  Wednesday  morning  her  medical  attendant  considered  her 
rather  better,  but  she  now  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  about  half-past 
two  o'clock  she  breathed  her  last,  and  was  taken  to  her  reward. 

On  Sunday,  February  3rd,  her  death  was  improved  by  Mr.  Sellars,  to  a 
crowded  congregation,  in  the  Association  Chapel,  Crewe. 

**  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in.  the  Lord.'* 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  CORNER. 

To  the  Editob, — Dear  Sir, — 

Much  as  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  Sabbath-schools  of  late, 
and  large  as  has  been  the  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  we 
still  fail  in  our  obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  "  Feed  my  lamhs." 
There  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  annual  festivals,  amusements,  topics^ 
&c.,  and  too  little  to  the  real  practical  working  and  individual  canying  out 
of  the  commsCnd  above.  My  mind  has  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the 
reply  of  an  old  friend  in  our  ministry,  on  my  requesting  an  account  of  his 
Sabbath  (August  3rd)  labours,  as  he  had  no  plan  work.  He  had  opened 
with  School  No.  1,  at  nine  o'clock.  No.  2  at  half-past,  and  concluded  No. 
3  the  same  morning.  He  had  visited  No.  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded 
to  No.  5,  where  he  found  they  had  given  up  duty  for  pleasure,  sending  the 
scholars  to  run  abroad  while  the  conductors  gratified  themselves  at  the 
Lovefeast.  Now  let  all  our  ministers  improve  their  opportunities  in  the 
way  my  friend  did  last  Sabbath,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ]  These  five 
schools  laid  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  apart  from  one  another ;  the 
person  was  not  a  youth  of  25  to  36,  but  approaching  fast  to  that  period 
which  Scripture  allots  to  be  the  natural  departure  of  man. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  connexion  with  Sabbath-schools  to 
which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  members,  in  every  part  of 
our  Connexion— viz.,  the  neglect  of  our  junior  Sabbath-school  classes ;  at 
our  last  quarterly  meeting  it  was  alluded  to,  as  being  a  general  if  not  a 
universal  thing  in  Sabbath-schools  of  every  denomination.  This  arises 
from  two  or  three  causes — one,  is  a  natural  desire  in  human  nature  to  have 
the  highest  seat,  hence  any  vacancy  arising  in  an  upper  class  the  teacher 
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below  is  elevated  or  offended.  Another  is,  the  yoting  or  inexperienced  are 
often  placed  to  the  junior  classes,  and  are  sooner  "wearied  of  their  work  and 
leave  the  school,  A  third,  is  a  vague  idea  that  the  junior  classes  are  less 
important,  and  very  trivial  excuses  on  many  occasions  keep  the  teacher 
from  the  school,  and  hence  we  see  them  so  frequently  without  teachers. 
But  why  point  out  the  disease  if  there  be.  no  remedy  ?  There  is  a  remedy 
at  hand.  Let  the  members  of  our  churches  and  congregations  reflect  upon 
the  present  position  of  the  children,  what  they  can  be  made  to  be,  if  pro- 
perly trained — a  blessing  and  comfort  to  their  parents  now,  to  themselves 
and  the  world  in  a  few  years,  and  everlastingly  happy  in  the  world  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand  if  neglected,  they  will  be  a  source  of  sorrow 
to  their  parents  now — of  infection  to  the  community  in  a  short  time,  and 
ultimately  matured  for  being  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  will  be 
weeping  and  wailing.  This  should  be  enough  to  make  them  sacrifice  a  little 
of  Sunday  ease,  of  domestic  comfort,  of  personal  interest  and  gratification, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  truly  exclaim — "  No  man  careth  for  my 
soul !"  Our  females  might  frequently  exchange  the  domestic  hearth  for 
the  Sabbath-school  for  a  few  hours  on  the  Sabbath,  with  great  advantage  to 
themselves,  to  say  nothing  about  the  young  immortals  whose  everlasting  in- ' 
terests  would  thus  be  greatly  promoted.  And  many  of  our  church  members 
might  employ  themselves  to  much  better  advantage  both  to  themselves, 
the  cause  of  God,  and  especially  the  rising  generation,  if  they  would  spend 
a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  iu  training  the  young,  instead  of  attending  every 
Lovefeast  in  the'  district,  and  hearing  every  popular  preacher  that  visits 
the  neighbourhood  ; — and  I  would  suggest  that  were  we  all  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  best  mode  of  training  the  scholars  for  usefulness  here  and 
happiness  hereafter,  instead  of  being  anxious  to  introduce  all  the  novelties 
of  the  day  to  the  notice  of  the  scholars,  and  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  self- 
indulgence  and  vanity,  our  Sabbath-schools  would  be  a  much  greater  bless- 
ing than  they  now  are,  and  the  scholars  would  reflect  more  credit  on  the 
schools  in  their  future  career,  than  they  do  at  present. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Leeds,  August  6th,  1856.  John  Dalbt. 


ROCHDALE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  ANNIVERSARY. 
(Concluded  from  page  374.) 
The  important  end  to  he  obtained, — Mr.  Schofield. — There  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  more  pitiable  object  in  life,  than  a  man  without  a  purpose.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  too  many  such  in  the  world,  but  society  owes  them 
little,  for  though  they  may  appear  to  be  very  busy  at  times,  their  fussy 
activity  leads  to  nothing,  for  want  of  a  clear  intention,  a  well-defined 
object.  Now  Sunday-school  teachere  know  that  they  have  a  work  to  do. 
They  desire  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  its  nature,  and  the  object  for  which 
they  are  to  labour,  so  as  to  lose  nothing  for  want  of  a  definite  aim,  and 
therefore  to-night,  our  friends  have  been  considering  the  Scriptural  defini- 
tion of  Education.  We  have  heard  who  are  to  be  taught— how,  and  by 
whom  instruction  is  to  be  given,  and  now  we  are  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
object  set  before  us  as  the  end  of  our  labours.  The  Bible,  from  which  men 
draw  all  true  and  great  ideas,  first  taught  the  great  truth,  that '  for  the 
soul  to  be  without  knowledge,  is  not  good.'  The  world,  at  least  the  Bri- 
tish world,  has  lately  caught  up  this  truth,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  and  as  it 
nsnally  does  with  a  favourite  notion,  is  deifying  it  as  the  grand  panacea  for 
all  moral  and  social  evils.  Now  I  am  not  about  to  undervalue  education  : 
but  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself.  If  statesmen, 
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and  those  who  are  simply  education -mongers,  expect  that  mere  instraction 
will  of  itself  reform  and  elevate  a  people,  they  have  only  to  try,  in  order  to 
discover  their  mistake.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  scicDce,  and  litera- 
ture, and  cultivated  taste,  are  not  moral  goodness,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
lead  to  it.  Instruction  simply  developes  a  man's  powers  for  good  or  eviL 
It  may  teach  him  how  to  administer  poison  so  as  to  be  least  likely  to  be 
detected ;  or  he  may  learn  like  Sadleir,  Paul,  and  others,  to  cook  accounts 
through  a  long  course  of  crime,  which  at  length  shall  end  in  personal  ruin, 
and  wide-spread  misery.  Our  great  criminals  are  not  generally  unin- 
structed  men ;  and  it  is  no  libel  upon  human  nature  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
an  abstract  love  for  truth  and  justice  which  keeps  men  from  crime. 
Whether  the  world  will  acknowledge  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  have  so  moulded  our  laws,  and  so  pervaded  society,  as  to 
place  restraints  upon  human  conduct,  and  set  up  a  standard  of  right  from 
which  men  generally  dare  not  shrink;  and  it  is  one  object  of  our  teachings 
to  extend  this  influence,  and  strengthen  this  restraint.  The  Bible  gives  us 
the  true  idea  of  education.  In  the  12th  verse  of  the  chapter  before  us,  the 
Almighty  declares  it  will  lead  to  the  **  rest  wherewith  He  will  cause  the 
weary  to  rest,"—  and  not  rest  merely  but  refreshing.  Now  this  passage 
implies  that  the  human  mind  is  not  naturally  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  that  its 
weariness  must  endure  till  God  supplies  a  remedy.  Men  have  many  ways 
of  shOkwing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  present.  For  let  a  man's  condition 
be  what  it  may,  he  is  constantly  striving  after  something  in  the  distance 
which  he  deems  to  be  essential  to  his  enjoyment  of  Hfe.  One  height 
reached,  only  serves  to  show  some  greater  elevation  which  he  must  needs 
climb  before  he  can  be  at  rest.  Whether  wealth,  fame,  power,  or  mere 
worldly  pleasure  be  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  the  poet  hath  truly  told  us, 
'^  Man  never  is^  but  always  to  he  blest."  And  it  is  not  because  the  hands 
are  busily  employed  that  the  spirit  gets  no  rest.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  healthy  person  in  this  world, 
would  be  to  condemn  him  to  a  life  of  entire  idleness.  The  sensation  of  a 
weariness  would  soon  become  intolerable.  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  of 
a  wealthy,  titled  man,  who  had  all  things  at  command  that  this  world  can 
offer,  and  finding  like  Solomon  that  all  was  but  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  being  unwilling  to  go  over  again  the  same  "  tiresome  round  of 

E ailing  pleasures,"  actually  did  what  many  a  worldly  person  would  do  if 
e  durst ;  he  committed  suicide  from  sheer  weariness  of  the  world  ;  wick- 
edly declaring  that  "  life  had  given  him  the  headache,  and  he  must  have  a 
good  churchyard  sleep  to  set  him  right."  How  activity  of  any  kind  helps 
to  stave  off  this  feeling.  While  there  is  hope  in  the  distance,  men  will 
contrive  to  labour  on,  expecting  to  find  rest  at  last.  But  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  man  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  can  no  longer  pursue  his 
aims.  When  he  who  has  sought  earthly  honour  as  the  highest  good,  and 
to  whom  popularity  was  the  very  breath  of  life,  will  find  that  popularity 
fade,  and  himself  supplanted  by  some  fortunate  rival ;  and  when  in  such 
crises  men  turn  wearied  and  wretched  from  the  world,  and  talk  about 
retirement,  and  ease,  and  rest ;  they  find,  alas  !  that  there  is  no  rest — that 
the  mind  refuses  to  be  tied  down  to  time,  or  place,  or  circumstiinces— that 
the  spirit  though  tired,  worn,  and  baffled  always,  still  toils  on  after  some 
fancied  haven  of  repose,  till  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  and 
though  health  is  failing  and  death  draws  nigh,  yet  still  no  rest  is  found. 

And  thus,  in  addition  to  these  classes,  there  is  another  whose  weariness 
is  more  painful  still.  After  all  the  loathing  disgust  and  contempt  we  may 
feel  for  that  reckless  and  brazen  infidelity  which  trumpets  forth  its  own 
shame,  and  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  God,  in  order  to  feel  free  from  the 
restmints  of  His  law ;  there  is,  still,  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  doubter-a 
man  who  earnestly  desires  to  be  right,  but  has  not  yet  found  firm  footing, 
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and  cannot  see  his  way.  One  of  this  class  said  to  me  lately, ''  I  want  to 
get  right,  not  only  for  my  own  sake  but  for  my  family.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
when  my  little  child  asks  me  about  God,  not  to  be  able  to  say  that  1  fully 
believe  there  is  one." 

Sir,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  cast  adrift,  like  a  vessel  from  its  moor- 
ings, without  chart  or  compass  upon  an  unknown  sea— every  landmark 
lost—  ever}'  star  dying  out  in  the  darkness,  and  no  breath  of  hope  to  whisper 
promise  of  security  and  repose.  And  oh  !  how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
able  to  speak  encouragingly  to  all  these. — To  lead  the  doubter  to  the  feet 
of  the  great  Teacher  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  stay  his  soul  with 
glorious  truths— dogmatic,  because  they  are  diviue ; — to  refresh  the  parched 
lipa  of  the  world-sick  wanderer,  and  bid  him  lave  his  burning  brow  with 
the  water  of  life;  -to  point  the  burdened  sinner — crushed  beneath  a  load 
of  guilt — to  one  who  can  "  bid  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  break  every 
yoke  :'* — to  invite  all  to  the  great  Deliverer  who  is  crying  still,  "  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'* 

But  this  is  not  alL  Ii'  there  had  been  time,  it  would  have  been  delight- 
ful to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  rest  alone  that  is  promised,  but  also 
refreshing.  We  can  only  glance  at  this,  but  then,  all  may  follow  up  the 
subject  at  leisure.  Let  a  man  come  home  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  and  seat 
himself  by  his  fireside,  or  lay  down  upon  his  pillow.  He  may  find  that  rest 
is  sweet,  but  he  needs  something  more.  Food  is  required  to  refresh  the 
hody  and  repair  its  wasted  powers.  J  ust  so  with  the  mind.  It  is  delight- 
ful for  the  burdened  spirit  to  lay  down  its  load,  but  when  a  Christian  has 
cirried  his  troubles  to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  when  he  has  read  the  cheering 
exhortation,  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustkin  thee, ' 
aad  after  pouring  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  has  been  enabled  to  "  cast  his  care 
upon  Him  who  careth  for  us ;"  does  he  not  find  more  than  rest  ?  Yea,  he 
rejoices  in  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  When  a 
man's  load  of  misery  is  gone,  he  walks  fortli  into  a  new  world.  Translated 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  gf  God's  dear  Son,  he 
Walks  in  marvellous  light.  Old  things  have  passed  away — all  things  have 
become  new.  And  as  he  marches  through  Emmanuers  ground,  there  are 
beautiful  sights  and  cheering  sounds,  and  sweet  experiences  of  his  Father's 
goodness,  which  make  his  mouutmg  spirit  rejoice  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  new  wine.  And  as  he  feasts  on  fat  things  day  by  day,  he  knows  that 
there  are  heights  and  depths  aud  lengths  and  breadths  of  enjoyment,  which 
he  has  yet  to  prove.  I  shall  never  forget  a  passage  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Townend  duriug  his  last  illness.  His  brother  Eiisha  and 
I  had  frequent  friendly  discussions  upon  knotty  points,  aud  one  that  we 
could  not  settle  was  reiferred  to  Brother  Thomas.  I  forget  alike  the  sub- 
ject and  the  decision,  but  I  know  it  was  given  in  few  words,  and  without 
any  reasons  why — but  he  went  on  to  say,  '  1  don't  care  to  think  much  on 
these  subjects  now.  My  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  dwelling  upon  the 
mercy  and  love  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  gift  of  bis  dear  Son." 

Yes,  this  Sir,  is  the  rest,  ana  this  is  the  refreahing,  and  it  is  this  rest,  and 
the  way  to  obtain  it,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  known  the  hard  servitude  of  Satan — those  who  are  weaned 
from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts.  Our  prayer  is,  that  all  may 
determine  to  keep  this  all  important  object  more  steadily  in  view,  and 
labour  on  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in 
hii  Works,  and  his  people  shall  rejoice  in  Him. 

Olivbr  Omerod — I  have  been  desired  to  attempt  some  answer  to  the 
important  question,  "  Who  is  to  teach  1 "  From  what  we  have  just  heard 
relative  to  those  who  are  to  be  instructed,  and  the  character  of  the 
iustmction  to  be  imparted,  you  will  perceive  that  the  inquiry  upon  whom 
shall  these  respoasibilities  devolve  ?  is  one  of  no  mean  importance,  affecting 
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as  it  does  to  so  large  an  extent,  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
those  who  are  taught.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree's  inclined,  and  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  his  scholara  for 
good,  is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  more  especially  so,  if  he 
enters  upon  his  duties  with  a  right  appreciation  of  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  the  position  he  sustains.  An  earnest  and  ah  anxious  desire  for  the 
well  being  of  the  rising  generation,  must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  successml  teacher,  and  without  this  he  will  not  prosecute 
his  all-important  labours,  either  with  comfort  to  himself,  or  profit  to  his 
charge.  This  earnestness  and  anxiety  will  impel  him  to  be  assiduous  in 
seeking  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 
The  grand  object  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind  will  be  the  conversion  of  his 
scholars  to  God,  and  however  desirable  he  may  deem  that  knowledge  to  be 
which  tends  to  the  elucidation  of  the  word  of  God,  such  as  the  history,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  ancient  people,  still  every  thing  will  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  important  duty  of  seeking  to  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation. 

Such  convictions  of  duty,  and  feelings  of  responsibility,  may  ofbtimes 
prompt  the  inquiry  **  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ]  '*  but  the  more  a 
teacher's  responsibilities  press  themselves  upon  his  spirit,  the  more 
importunate  will  he  be  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  that  divine  illumination 
which  he  so  much  stands  in  need  of;  coming  from  his  closet  to  his  class, 
he  will  feel  happy  in  his  labour,  and  sustained  by  his  heavenly  Teacher,  he 
will  not  put  forth  his  efforts  in  vain,  but  will  experience  that  whilst  he  is 
endeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others,  he  himself  is  watered  from  on  high. 

The  teaeher  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  will  teach 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  will  consider  that  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  those  glorious  truths  which  are,  or  ought  to  be  inter- 
woven with  all  his  instructions,  is  an  important  element  in  his  success, 
knowing  that  that  which  comes  from  the  heart,  finds  the  most  ready 
access  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others,  He  will  labour  as  one 
having  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  will  not  be  found  to 
pass  listlessly  through  his  duties,  careless  of  results,  but  being  the  subject 
of  deep  solicitude  for  the  well  being  of  his  scholars,  both  in  time  and 
in  eternity,  he  will  labour  in  humble  dependence  on  the  divine  blessing, 
and  yet  work  as  if  every  thing  depended  upon  his  own  exertions.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  those  who  teach  ought  to  be  patterns  in  the  punctual 
performance  of  all  those  duties,  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  order, 
regularity,  and  general  prosperity  of  the  school.  Where  there  is  a  right 
apprehension  of  duty,  the  teacher  will  himself  lead  the  way,  for  if  such  be 
not  the  case,  the  scholars  will  undoubtedly  make  the  inquiry  *'thou  that 
teaches  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself  1"  If  the  singing  of  God's 
praises  and  the  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing  when  entering  upon  our 
labours,  be,  as  we  must  all  admit  of  such  paramount  importance,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  teacher  should  show  that  he  feels  such  to  be  the 
case,  by  his  own  punctual  presence  on  these  interesting  occasions.  It  may 
necessitate  an  early  morning's  meal,  which  at  times  will  be  done,  and 
though  it  may  have  to  be  with  a  quick,  it  will  be  with  a  cheerful  step  that 
the  teacher  wends  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  with  a  prayer  for 
Hekven's  sweet  smile,  and  rich  essential  blessing. 

They  are  certainly  not  likely  to  teach  with  success  who  place  a  low 
estimate  upon  such  duties  as  those,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  who 
omit  trivial  matters  to  interfere  with  their  punctual  performance.  Teachers 
they  assuredly  will  be,  but  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pernicious  example  cannot  fail  to  do  serious  detriment  to 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  and  whose  interests  ought  to  be  dear  to 
their  hearts.    They  who  are  to  teach  are  those  anxious  to  be  of  some  use 
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in  their  day  and  generation,  and  who  wish  tho  world  to  be  something 
better  for  their  short  stay  in  it.  They  who  present  their  bodies  as  living 
sacrifices  unto  God,  knowing  that  they  are  not  their  own,  but  bought  with 
a  piice,  and  whose  language  is — 

"End  of  my  every  action  Thou, 

In  all  things  Thee  I  see  : 
Accept  my  hallowed  labour  now ; 

I  do  it  unto  Thee. 
Thee  may  I  set  at  my  right  hand, 

Whose  eyes  the  inmost  substance  see ; 
And  labour  on  at  thy  command^ 

And  offer  all  my  works  to  lliee. 
For  Thee  delightfully  employ 

Whatever  Thy  bounteous  grace  hath  given; 
And  run  my  course  with  even  joy. 

And  closely  walk  with  Thee  to  heaven.** 
Discouraging  circumstances  may  occasionally  present  themselves  in  the 
teacher's  pathway,  but  he  will  be  stimulated  to  a  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing,  by  the  recollection  of  His  words,  who  has  said,  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou 
knowest  not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be 
alike  good^'  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days."  "They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  Yes,  my  fellow 
labourers  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord,  let  the  death-bed  scenes 
of  noany  who  have  passed  out  of  this  school,  through  death  triumphant 
home,  bear  testimony  to  the  delightful  fulfilment  of  these  encouraging 
promises  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  whilst  the  dying  accents  of  some 
who  were  once  connected  with  us  are  still  sounding  as  sweet  melody  in  our 
ears,  crying  victory,  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  do  in  the 
language  of  the  report  to  which  we  have  listened,  thank  God  and  take 
courage,  and  enter  upon  our  duties  with  renewed  alacrity  and  delight. 

There  is  this  consideration  to  stimulate  us  to  a  diligent  performance  of  our 
duty,  that  "  he  that  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,*'  and  if  through  the 
divine  blessing  we  are  made  the  honoured  instruments  of  converting  a  sin- 
ner to  God,  we  know  not  where  the  influence  of  good  will  cease.  A  pious 
pedlar  bent  on  doing  good  according  to  his  opportunities,  left  a  little  tract 
at  the  house  of  Richard  Baxter,  which  under  the  divine  blessing  proved 
the  means  of  kindling  within  him  that  spiritual  energy,  that  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  course  of  his  most  devoted  christian  life.  One  fruit  of  that 
devotedness  was  his  well  known  and  most  useful  "  Saint's  rest."  It  pleased 
God  that  to  the  study  of  the  Saints'  Rest,  Doddridge  owed  his  conversion, 
whence  resulted  his  valuable  and  largely  circulated  book  on  the  "  Rise  and 
progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul."  Ihis  volume  through  the  same  divine 
blessing  gave  an  early  impulse  to  the  awakened  heart  of  Wilberforce,  from 
whose  pen  subsequently  proceeded  that  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity," 
the  reading  of  which  touched  the  heart  of  Legh  Richmond,  the  author  of 
that  beautiful  story,  "  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  to  the  perusal  of  which  so 
many  have  been  indebted,  for  the  best  and  most  elevating  impressions. 
Thus  from  a  small  effort  put  forth  in  humble  dependence  on  the  divine 
blessing,  on  the  part  of  the  pious  pedlar,  these  glorious  results  have 
followed.  Let  none  of  us,  my  fellow  labourers,  in  the  Sunday-school  be 
tempted  to  forsake  the  path  of  duty,  from  any  consciousness  of  insufficiency 
on  our  part,  but  rather  let  it  stimulate  us  to  increased  diligence  in  seeking 
the  necessary  qualification,  and  more  especially  to  be  importunate  at  a 
throne  of  grace  for  the  divine  blessing,  without  which  no  matter  what 
qualifications  we  possess,  we  shall  labour  in  vain,  but  with  which,  honest, 
persevering,  well  meant  prayerful  efforts,  put  forth  in  dependence  upon 
God's  blessing,  will  most  assuredly  be  crowned  with  success. 
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Let  us  then  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.  I  conclude  my  remarks  in  the  language  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
which  I  address  to  myself  as  well  as  to  my  fellow- teachers.  "  Seek  hea- 
venly knowledge  for  yourselves,  be  prompt,  be  diligent,  be  punctual,  be 
serious,  yet  with  cheerful  gravity,  be  kind,  and  exercise  long-suffering  to 
your  charge,  be  prayerful,  that  those  committed  to  your  care  may  grow 
in  knowledge  ana  in  &vour,  both  with  God  and  man.  Be  exact,  and  let 
no  word  escape,  or  action  be  observed,  which  can  impair  your  influence. 
Be  faithful  to  the  end,  and  then  hopefully  anticipate  the  day,  when  you 
and  all  your  children  may  appear  with  joy  before  Gk)d*s  face  in  Heaven." 

John  Hoyle — My  dear  friends,  the  Chairman  says  I  am  the  last  speaker, 
and  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I  will  read  the  verses  which  have  formed 
the  ground  of  the  topics  of  this  evening's  addresses ;  they  are  in  Isaiah, 
tie  28lh  chapter — **  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge,  and  whom  shall 
he  make  to  understand  doctrine  ?  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk, 
and  drawn  from  the  breasts.  For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  Ime 
upon  line ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.  For  with  stammering  lips, 
and  another  tongue,  will  he  speak  to  this  people.  To  whom  he  said,  This 
is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest ;  and  this  is  the 
refreshing :  yet  they  would  not  hear.''  I  was  requested  to  dwell  upon 
the  last  words  of  the  passage,  and  conclude  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
those  who  will  not  hear.  I  think  whether  as  teachers,  or  preachers,  we 
are  most  successful  when  we  are  most  personal  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
calling  the  attention  of  others  to  this  or  that  individual,  but  when  the 
persons  addressed  shall  be  able  to  feel  the  remarks  are  intended  for 
themselves. 

Those  are  the  best  sermons  which  come  home,  which  probe  the  heart,  and 
turn  the  thoughts  inward.  I  make  this  observation,  because  the  characters 
referred  to  in  the  text  are  not  present,  and  hence  as  second-hand  remarks 
do  very  little,  if  any,  good,  it  is  impossible,  at  this  meeting  to  make  an 
appeal  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

This  audience  is  composed,  chiefly,  of  those  who  have  heard,  whose 
hearts  are  not  hardened— and  may  be  classed  into  parents,  teachers,  and 
senior  scholars,  although,  doubtless,  there  are  others  here  al<iO. 

One  reason  why  the  children  will  not  hear  is,  because  the  parents  do  not 
perform  their  part.  A  teacher  has  indeed  little  hope  of  doing  good  to  his 
class  during  the  short  time  they  are  together  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  the 
good  instruction  then  given  is  followed  up  at  home;  and  no  tencher, or 
preacher,  occupies  so  important  and  responsible  a  position  in  reference  to 
the  children,  as  a  mother.  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  ,•  it  was  not  his  mother  who  instructed  him  in  this,  but  it  was 
through  her  that  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood. 

Samuel,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  was  devoted  by 
his  mother  to  the  Lord's  service,  fiom  earliest  infancy. 

Timothy,  also,  from  a  child,  knew  the  Scriptures,  being  taught  by  his 
mother  and  grandmother. 

Mr.  Wesley's  mother,  too,  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  his  reli- 

g'.ous  views,  when  very  young.  She  taught  her  children  to  read  from  the 
ible,  beginning  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Whether  this  was  the  bist 
mode  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  successiiil  mode  of  imparting  Scriptural  knowledge. 

A  reason  why  they  will  not  hear  is  because  we,  as  teachers,  do  not  snflB- 
ciently  feel  our  responsibility.  However  unlearned  in  reference  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  we  may  obtain  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  ui 
to  lead  the  children  to  Jesus.    No  story  is  so  interesting  as  tiie  story  of  the 
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Cross,  and  none  more  easily  told.  No  subject  so  effectually  recommends 
itself  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart,  as  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  does  He 
not  say,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not." 
But  it  may  be  said;  What  can  unconyerted  teachers  do  in  the  matter  P  and 
I  confess  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  senior  scholars  who  are  present.  You,  my  dear 
young  friends,  are  also  verilv  guilty.  A  reason  why  they  will  not  hear  is, 
because  you  do  not  sufficiently  feel  your  responsibility ;  having  been  brought 
to  Jesus  yourselves,  and  been  made  happy  in  His  love,  so  far  as  you  have 
opportunity,  you  are  as  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-scholars 
as  your  teachers  are ;  it  is  your  duty,  especially  before  you  come  to  the 
Sabbath-school,  to  ask  earnestly  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  blessings  upon 
the  teachers,  and  your  fellow-scholars.  Most  assuredly,  if  we  all,  parents, 
teachers,  and  converted  scholars,  felt,  our  individual  responsibility,  as 
we  ought,  we  should  not  have  to  record  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Church.  A  modern  writer  remarks,  **  Perchance  our 
very  souls  are  in  each  other's  hands.  Life  is  indeed  a  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful thing — doubly  fearful  when  we  reflect  that  every  moment  we  spend  for 
good  or  t  vil,  is  a  seed  sown  to  blossom  in  eteAity." 

If  such,  then,  is  our  influence  over  each  other,  how  great  is  our  respon^ 
Bibility !  And  is  it  not  paid  for  our  encouragement,  **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.**  But  we  have  not,  because  we  ask  not ;  we  are  not  believers  in  the 
truths  of  Scripture  with  our  hearts ;  we  may  give  credence  to  them  with  our 
heads;  but,  practically,  we  are  unbelievers,  or  Uod  would  give  us  great  success^ 

One  speaker  said,  that  to  train  trees  is  not  proper.  I  suppose  he  referred 
to  the  cutting  and  carving  of  them  into  all  kinds  of  fanciful  shapes,  as  of 
animals,  &c.  We  must  all  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  train  trees,  and  children 
also,  but  the  training  should  be  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  written,  **  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it" 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  would  not  hear  the  prophet  was,  that  he 
spoke  to  them  in  another  tongue.  St.  Paul  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Apostles,  and  yet,  though  he  could  say,  referring  to  this  subject,  ^  I  thank 
my  God,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  ^e  all,''  he  also  adds,  **  yet  in 
the  church  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  by 
my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue." 

We  should  use  language  the  children  can  easily  understand,  and  none 
is  so  calculated  to  command  attention  as  the  Word  of  God.  In  questions 
of  morals  especially,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  advance  anything  on  the 
aathority  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is  not  clearly  revealed.  Should  a  teacher 
feel  disposed  to  urge  any  other  question  on  the  attention  of  his  class,  let 
him  at  once  say  that  his  authority  is  merely  human  ;  but  he  is  doubly 
armed  when  he  can  say,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  On  this  subject  I  might 
quote  from  Nehemiah,  "  Ezra  opened  the  Book  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people.  And  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the  Great  God.  And  all  the  people 
answered.  Amen,  Amen.  So  they  read  in  the  Book,  in  the  law  of  God, 
distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.*' 
Audit  is  said,  " All  the  people  wept  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the 
Law."  Also,  when  God  commissioned  his  servant  Ezekiel,  he  said,  **  I  do 
^nd  thee  unto  them,  and  thou  shalt  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
G}d.  And  they,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  yet 
shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them." 
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BEVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Earnest  Minister.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  London: 
John  Snow,  35,  Paternoster-row. 

This  is  a  Record  of  the  life  and  Selections  from  the  Posthumous 
and  other  writings  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons  :  a  record  worthy 
of  the  eminent  man  whom  it  is  intended  to  celebrate.  Mr.  Hood 
in  this  production  has  adopted  the  example  of  Michelet  in  his  sketch 
of  Luther's  life  and  character.  He,  to  a  great  extent,  makes  Mr. 
Parsons  his  own  Biogiapher.  His  work  has,  therefore,  very  much 
the  character  of  an  Autobiography, — a  kind  of  record,  which,  if  faith- 
fully written,  must  serve  infinitely  better  than  any  other  as  a  guide 
to  die  inner  life  and  real  character  of  the  departed.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Hood  very  appropriately  observes,  that  "a  man  can  write  his 
own  biography  better  than*  any  one  else  can  write  it  for  him.  Bos- 
weirs  life  of  Johnson,  and  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott,  are  both  of  them 
Autobiographies,  edited  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear.  "Who 
but  Hugh  Miller  himself  could  have  told  the  tale  of  his  schools  and 
schoolmasters  ?  A  biographer  sees  in  the  event  only  the  cold  outline 
of  circumstances ;  not  so,  the  Autobiographer  :  to  him  it  is  invested 
with  all  its  appropnate  colours.  The  best  biographer  only  reflects 
the  light  caught  from  his  hero  ;  the  Autobiographer,  on  the  contrary, 
sees  things  at  once  :  his  memory  and  his  personal  identity  convey  him 
instantly  in  that  magic  car  to  the  scene  and  the  event,  and  enable 
him  to  live  over  again  what  was  once  so  affecting.  The  biographer 
lives  in  a  cold  twilight  or  moonlight  world  ;  the  Autobiographer 
realizes  and  sees  for  himself  in  the  sun  of  his  own  clear  recollection. 
And  therefore  it  would  have  been  better,  could  our  friend,  whose  life 
we  seek  in  these  pages  to  retain  in  the  memory  have  related  his  own 
story.  He  would  have  given  to  it  an  interest  and  vivacity  which 
must  be  looked  for  in  vain  from  any  other  pen  ;  and  therefore  the 
present  writer  will  avail  himself,  when  he  can,  of  the  few  Papers 
which  Benjamin  Parsons  has  left  behind  him."  Mr.  Hood  has  fuUy 
redeemed  ^is  pledge,  and  to  a  great  extent,  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  deceased  tell  his  own  story.  And  where  this  was  impracticable, 
the  writer,  from  his  deep  sympathy  with  those  kinds  of  excellence 
for  which  Mr.  Parsons  was  most  distinguished,  has  performed  the 
function  of  a  Biographer  with  very  considerable  success. 

Benjamin  Parsons  was  bom  16th  Feb.,  1797.  His  birth  was  made 
memorable  to  his  parents,  by  a  dark  cloud  which  then  came  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  family.  But  his  father — a  man  who  could  trust  the 
divine  faithfulness  in  any  crisis,  determined  to  call  his  son's  name 
Benjamin.  And  of  him  the  old  man  said,  in  faith,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  "  The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  safely  by  him  and  the 
Lord  shall  cover  him,  all  day  long  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoul- 
ders." The  son  of  decidedly  pious  parents,  young  Benjamin  grew  up 
into  a  noble  character,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  oak  and  the 
uncti(^  of  the  olive  were  beautifully  combined.     In  after  life  when 
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his  mind  and  character  were  well  matured,  his  chief  boast  was  of  his 
pious  ancestry : — 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  derived  my  bii*th 
From  sires  enthroned  and  nobles  of  the  earth ; 
Above  them  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
A  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies ! 

When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  deceased,  without  much 
previous  preparation,  entered  Cheshunt  College  as  a  student  for  the 
Ministry,  in  connexion  with  the  Independents.  He  soon  became  an 
eminently  useful  man,  evincing  a  sympathy  with  all  that  was  great  and 
good  in  the  universe.  Few  men  ever  displayed  sympathies  of  greater 
depth  or  tenderness  of  more  ample  scope.  In  early  life,  his  admiration 
of  Nature  was  unbounded.  He  would  poetise  on  the  calceolaria  until 
the  vision  of  halls  and  galleries — the  mansions  of  an  animalcular  city 
flitted  across  his  mind.  His  natural  sympathies  were  so  delicate  that 
he  could  shed  tears  over  the  death  of  a  favourite  Robin.  In  riper 
years  his  admiration  of  moral  excellence  in  all  its  forms  and  his 
sympathy  with  human  wretchedness  of  every  kind  were  singularly 
manifested  in  the  activity  of  an  eminently  usefnl  life.  Every  good 
institution  commanded  his  energetic  support.  An  earnest  friend  of 
Missions,  he  offered  himself  for  the  work,  and  was  sometimes  heard 
to  say  that  **  he  would  rather  have  a  missionary  in  his  house  than  have 
it  insured."  His  religious  feelings  were  Catholic  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Christian,  as  contradistinguished  from  Sectarian  fellowship 
was  peculiarly  dear  to  him.  He  could  enjoy  the  more  violent  out- 
bursts of  religious  excitement.  The  Hosannahs  and  Hallelujahs  of  a 
Methodistical  prayer  meeting  of  the  old  stamp  he  heard  without  any 
signs  of  discomposure.  His  diary  contains  records  of  such  spiritual 
fellowship.  "  I  was  regaled,"  says  he,  "  with  the  company  of  some 
simple-hearted  old  Methodists  of  thirty  years*  standing."  His  regard 
for  Woman  was  not  of  the  vulgar  type, — inspired  only  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  physical  beauty  and  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  worldly 
goods  at  her  disposal.  It  was  on  the  contrary,  based  on  moral  worth, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ratio  of  the  graces  which  inspired  her 
heart  and  the  virtues  which  adorned  her  character.  Speaking  of  the 
approaching  marriage  of  a  ministerial  friend,  he  said, — "Perhaps 
before  next  Sunday  he  may  be  married  to  a  simple  hearted,  plain  good 
creature,  that  hath  waited  upon  him  and  the  preachers  near  twenty 
years.  She  hath  no  fortune,  but  is  one  who,  I  think,  will  take  care 
of,  and  be  obedient  to  him  for  Christ's  sake." 

But  one  of  the  main  causes,  under  God,  of  his  success  as  a  Christian 
Teacher,  was  his  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  great  country.  Whatever  interested  them,  how- 
ever remotely,  commanded  his  zealous  support.  Moved  by  this  feeling, 
he  entered  into  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation- — ^he  became  a  vigorous 
supporter  of,  and  fellow-labourer  in,  the  great  Temperance  Reformation. 
This  gave  vehemence  to  his  Pulpit  ministrations  and  energy  to  all  his 
habits  of  public  usefulness,  His  quaint  sermons  were  intended  to  catch 
the  attention  of  the  people-'Ana  political  preaching  was  intended  to 
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indoctrinato  the  people  into  a  political  morality  based  on  New 
Testament  principles.  He  was  a  Voluntary  because  he  was  not 
disposed  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  should  present  robbery  for 
a  burnt  offering  ;  he  was  a  Democrat,  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  ever  intended  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  a  few  privileged  individuals,  whose  only 
title  to  nobility  was  a  Royal  Patent.  But  the  political  in  his  pulpit 
ministrations  was  never  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  evan- 
gelicalf  and  his  democratic  fancies  were  never  allowed  to  mingle 
with  those  of  certain  Anarchists  of  his  time,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Democracy,  would  have  violated  the  rights  of  Property  and  ushered 
in  the  Reign  of  Chaos  and  Confusion  throughout  the  land  in  both 
Church  and  State  I  We  must  now  give  a  few  quotations  from  the 
papers  of  this  singularly  good  man,  which  will  not  fail  to  interest 
our  numerous  readers.     We  begin  with  that  on — 

THE  BIBLE  ALTVE— THE  CHURCH  DEAD. 

Revelation  is  a  vast  field  of  every  description  of  moral  and  spiritnal 
truth  that  can  touch  the  sensibilities  of  the  soul ;  and  reading  through  a 
Scripture  history,  prophecy,  gospel,  or  epistle,  is  like  perambulating  the 
famed  gardens  of  Hesperides,  wandering  through  the  vales  of  Tempe,  or 
climbing  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  Tabor,  Pisgah,  Sinai,  Olivet,  or  LebaiiOiL 
Doubtless  Palestine  was  chosen  as  the  Fatherland  of  the  Prophets,  that 
men  whose  minds  were  nursed  in  the  midst  of  the  lovelieBt  and  grandest 
natural  scenery  might  be  able,  from  their  earliest  associations,  to  clothe 
divine  truth  in  all  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  earth  and  heaven.  Heuce 
there  is  nothing  dull  or  lifele'^s  in  the  Scriptures.  Even  its  genealogies 
have  a  biographical  and  poetic  charm.  There  is,  in  fact,  freshness  and 
verdure  everywhere,  from  Mos^s  to  John  the  Divine.  And  yet  we  shall 
not  err  if  we  say  that  not  one  of  ten  thoui>and  in  the  Christian  world  is 
alive  to  these  enchanting  beauties.  We  have  contrived  by  Sectarianism, 
Dissection,  and  System,  to  destroy  life  and  loveliness.  You  cannot  play 
the  anatomist  and  preserve  the  vitaRty  of  your  subject.  Death  and  dissec- 
tion generally  go  together.  A  collection  of  dry  bones,  of  withered  muscles 
and  nerves,  would  be  but  a  s  Try  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 
original  beauty  and  dignity.  Our  bodies  of  Divinity  and  Systematic 
Theology  are  very  much  of  this  character.  They  are  mere  skeletons,  and 
stink  of  th^  sepulchre.  Graves,  in  more  senses  than  one,  are  associated 
with  churches  and  chapels.  Too  often  you  have  as  many  dead  above  as 
below  the  turf.  You  have  corpses  in  gowns  and  bauds  as  well  as  in  coffins, 
and  the  surplice  may  not  be  a  bad  emblem  of  the  winding-sheet.  The 
president,  tutor,  and  preacher,  are  sometimes  dead  while  they  live,  and  stiff 
and  cold,  by  way  of  anticipating  dissolution.  All  is  dark,  and  damp,  and 
chilling.  You  have  not  only  skeletons  of  sermons,  but  skeleton-sermons, 
and  the  sanctuary  is  made  a  mental  and  spiritual  charnel-house.  The  priest 
is  dead,  the  hearers  are  dead,  for  the  divinity  is  dead. 

We  DOW  proceed  from  this  citation  to  another  racy  passage  on  a 
cognate  subject — 

FRESHNESS  OS*  f  HE  fitfiLfl. 

Systematic  divinity  is  generally  so  lifeless  and  soporiferons  that  a  page 
is  equal  to  a  large  dose  of  morphine.  We  heard  of  a  man  who  went  mad 
in  trying  to  classify  the  waves.    There  is  a  variety,  beauty,  and  grandeur 
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in  tlie  ocean  whicli  miglit  interest  us  for  ever,  but  on  that  very  account 
defies  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  its  surges  to  calmness  or  logical  arrange- 
ment. It  has  been  said  by  some  that  in  God's  natural  world,  confusion  is 
order  beyond  our  reach.  We  perceive  but  a  small  portion  of  the  universe, 
and  comprehend  much  less  than  we  see.  Though  we  soared  for  millions 
of  ages  through  sidereal  space,  still  there  would  be  regions  beyond  us 
to  explore.  So  revelation  is  an  infinite  book,  and  still  more,  written 
by  an  int1ni*e  mind ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  Godhead  is 
seen;  and  contains  a  range  of  thought,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
physical  creation  is  a  small  and  contracted  span  ;  and  the  writers  of  the 
volume  seem,  each  one,  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  divinely  inspired 
with  their  subject,  that  sometimes  in  a  chapter,  a  verse,  a  sentence,  yea, 
even  a  single  word,  they  suggest  matter  for  thought  which  might  employ 
us  for  ever.  An  jLrchangel  could  preach  for  ever  on  the  short  prophecy 
of  Obadiah,  the  brief  epistles  of  John,  Jude,  or  Paul  to  Philemon.  Though 
80  inexpressibly  various,  yet  almost  any  one  of  the  sacred  writers  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  And,  therefore,  if  instead  of  lecture  s 
ou  systematic  and  sectarian  theology,  we  had  tutors  who  would  lead  their 
students  fairly  through  a  prophet,  a  gospel,  or  epistle ;  show  them  what 
infinite  wealth  and  beauty  are  there  ;  teach  them  how  to  enrich,  enchant, 
and  bless  themselves  and  their  hearers  with  these  stores  ;  there  would  be 
more  done  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  church  and 
the  world  than  has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  all  the  systems  of  dry,  cold, 
crabbed,  mysterious,  metaphysical  divinity,  that  has  been  propounded  from 
the  professor's  chair,  or  issued  in  heavy  volumes  from  the  press. 

No  small  amount  of  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  church,  and  no  com- 
mon spiritual  robbery  committed,  by  tlie  plan  of  preaching  from  single  and 
isolated  texts,  instead  of  going  regularly  through  the  prophets,  gospels,  &c. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  former  practice  originated  with  the  begging 
Monks,  who  in  their  outdoor  discourses  used  to  astound  the  people  by 
sbowing  how  much  might  be  said  from  a  sentence  or  a  word ;  something, 
perhaps,  like  Mr.  Dodd's  sermon  on  the  term  "  Malt.**  In  many  instances 
the  text  is  a  starting  point,  a  niolto,  or  an  embellishment,  which  at  fixed 
instances  gives  a  graceful  cadence  to  the  preacher's  diction.  This  is  not 
proclaiming  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  but  merely  showing  up  the  fancies 
or  fine  intellectual  refinings  of  the  speaker.  WTiat  we  want  is  not  men  to 
inspire  a  text,  but  the  text  to  inspire  the  men,  so  that  they  may  not  only 
soar  and  bask  themselves  in  the  regions  of  light  and  love,  but  give  wings 
to  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  their  hearers,  and  bear  them  away  with 
them  in  spiritual  and  evangelical  companionship.  Such  celestial  excursions 
would  render  Sabbaths  and  ordinances  foretastes  of  heaven. 

Our  readers  have  often  heard  individuals  cry  down  human  attain- 
ments, as  if  superstition  in  the  Pew  and  ignorance  in  the  Pulpit 
supplied  the  examples  of  a  Model  Congregation.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Parsons  on  the  latter  of  these  points — 

THE  FEAR  OF  HAVING  AN   OVER-EDUCATED  MINISTRY. 

With  those  who  are  afraid  of  over  education,  we  have  no  sympathy.  We 
never  saw,  the  world  has  never  seen,  an  or^-educated  minister.  A  man 
who  uses  words  as  long  8s  his  finger,  whose  discourses  are  so  refined  and 
obscure  that  he  is  only  fit  to  address  hair-splitting  mystics,  is  not,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  educated  person.  Tuition  and  study  can 
rise  no  higher  than  to  teach  students  to  think  clearly  and  speak  plainly. 
True  refinement  is  not  at  the  antipodes  of  good  old  Saxon  phraseology. 
Deep  thought,  profound  theology,  and  consecutive  logic,  are  not  above  the 
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capabilities  of  our  mother  tongue,  nor  the  capacities  and  apprehension  of 
the  masses.  Perhaps  we  never  nad  a  finer  specimen  of  sound  divinity, 
logical  accuracy,  and  plain  English,  than  Robert  Hall* ;  and  yet  the  house- 
maids, the  mill  boys,  and  the  farm  labourers,  could  follow  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  sermons.  One  of  his  biographers  has  said,  that 
he  seemed  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  region  of  truth  which  it 
is  possible  for  human  thought  to  tread,  and  yet  he  never  puzzled  his 
auaience,  although  he  carried  them  along  with  him,  whether  they  were 
clowns  or  philosophers.  H  ere  then  was  no  surface  man,no  spiritual  driveller, 
who  was  afraid  to  look  at  a  great  thing,  lest  it  should  maxe  his  own  head 
swim  ;  nor  afraid  to  say  a  great  thing,  lest  he  might  bewilder  his  bearers. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  ministerial  scholarship,  that  all  un- 
interesting preachers  are  badly  educated  men.  Their  English  is  a  kind  of 
learned  gibberish,  a  sort  of  literary  j9a^oi«,  a  home-spun  jargon,  which  their 
native  language  repudiates.  It  is  only  a  truism  to  say  a  man  who  cannot 
speak  his  mother  tongue,  so  as  to  be  undei-stood  by  all  plain-spoken  English- 
men and  Englishwomen,  is  only  half  educated.  And  to  give  diplomas  to 
these  literary  mystics,  and  call  them  refined  and  intellectual,  is  a  monstrous 
mistake.  Intellectual  thinking  is  clear  transparent  thinking,  and  we  need 
not  add  that  he  who  thinks  clearly,  however  deep  he  goes,  or  high  he  soars, 
can  always  speak  distinctly.  A  turbid  fountain  sends  forth  a  muddy 
stream,  and  so  in  like  manner,  obscure  thinkers,  whether  they  descend  into 
the  depths,  or  rise  to  the  heights  of  science,  always  carry  their  own  mists 
with  them,  and  cast  an  awful  shade  and  darkness  on  everything  they 
approach ;  and  as  a  consequence,  their  speech  is  more  like  the  muttering 
of  the  necromancer  than  the  clear  articulation  and  elocution  of  the  disciple 
of  wisdom.  Truth  is  a  transparent  river,  clear  as  crystal,  and  never  has, 
and  never  can,  send  forth  a  turbid  stream ;  and  therefore,  when  the  draught 
presented  to  you  is  polluted,  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  vessel  from  which 
it  has  been  poured  was  unclean.  No  small  part  of  what  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  scholarship  has  consisted  in  putting  coloured  glasses  on  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples,  so  that  to  them  the  sun  is  dark,  the  rose  is  blue,  and  the 
whitest  lily,  purple.  But  then,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  call  such  obscurations  of  the  intellect,  profound  thought  or 
ot"er-much  education. 

"We  give  another  example  of  racy  authorship  : — 

ON  THE  JESUITS. 

1  have  no  sympathy  with  Some,  or  any  of  its  agencies,  still  it  is  lawful 
to  learn  from  an  enemy,  and  we  have  often  thought  that  the  Jesuits  were 
intended  to  rebuke  the  folly  of  Protestants  with  respect  to  the  ministry. 
It  was  the  object  of  Layola  to  send  forth  a  body  of  teachei*8  who  should 
subdue  the  world  to  the  faith  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  he 
felt  that  his  agents  must  be  duly  prepared  for  so  great  an  undertaking, 
and  he  educated  them  accordingly. «  Hence  the  Jesuits  were  scholars,  were 
philosophers,  were  logicians,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  were 
fit  for  any  company  or  society,  and  endowed  with  so  much  self-denial  aud 
versatility  of  talent  and  manners,  that  they  could  argue  with  the  unbeliever, 
contend  with  the  gainsayer,  discourse  with  the  man  of  literature,  pursue 
science  with  the  philosopher,  be  models  for  a  master  of  assemblies  m  the 
drawing  room  or  the  palace,  domicile  with  •the  tradesman,  eat  the  coarsest 
fare  with  the  peasant,  and  sleep  on  straw  with  the  pauper.  They  had  no 
home,  and  yet  they  were  at  home  everywhere,  for  they  became  •*  all  things 
to  all  men,  to  gain  some."  The  one  idea  of  their  life  was  the  conversion  of 
men  to  the  church  ;  for  this  they  underwent  any  hardship,  and  made  any 

*  Hall's  writiogs  supply  anything  rather  than  an  example  of  a  plain  style.  Hall, 
Chalmers,  and  Hamilton,  had  probably  less  of  this  qufdity  than  any  distinguished 
preachers  of  the  age.  Editor* 
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sacrifice.  To  them  a  soul  i^as  a  soul ;  jewels  and  wealth  added  nothing  to 
its  intrinsic  value^  and  poverty  and  rags  abstracted  not>an  iota  from  its 
worth  ;  and  they  went  as  composedly  to  a  bed  swarming  with  vermin  as 
to  the  couch  hung  with  the  tapestry  of  kings,  so  that  they  could  add 
another  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Virgin.  Since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Jesuits  have  been  the  only  body  of  teachers  who  have  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  true  idea  of  what  the  ministry  might  be  made  by  a  proper 
education.  The  Gospel  requires  nothing  more  for  the  triumph  of  its  prin- 
ciples than  a  race  of  Jesuits  without  their  Jesuitism.  Give  us  an  order  of 
men,  as  learned,  as  polite,  as  laborious,  as  zealous,  as  self-denying,  as 
Xavier  and  his  brethren,  and  instead  of  being  baptised  with  Popery,  let 
them  be  filled  with  love  to  Christ,  to  the  truth,  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  we  shall  not  be  long  before  the  world  will  realize  the  blessings  of  the 
Millennium. 

Take  just  another  example  of  the  deceased's  more  free  and  easy 
style : — 

ALL  EBLIOIONS  "PKRFECTLT  RIGHT "   TO  SET   UP  AS  STATE  EDUCATORS. 

On  the  Continent,  all  religions  are  pronounced  equally  good  by  the 
Governments  and  are  paid  accordingly.  We  once  heard  of  a  doctor  who 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  saying  *'  Perfectly  right/**  to  everything.  If  the 
patient  slept  soundly,  or  did  not  sleep  at  all — if  he  shivered  with  cold,  or 
was  scarlet  with  inflammation— if  his  appetite  was  ravenous,  or  refused  all 
food— it  was  *^ Perfectly  right !^^  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  a  shrewd 
old  nurse  was  determined  to  play  off  a  joke  upon  this  learned  son  of  Escu- 
lapius,  and  informed  him  that  her  husband,  wbo  seemed  near  death,  had 
no  appetite.  ^^  Perfectly  right!  perfectly  right  P^  said  the  learned  prac- 
titioner. On  another  visit  she  stated  he  was  almost  as  voracious  as  a 
cormorant,  and  had  a  great  fancy  for  eggs.  **  Perfectly  right !  perfectly, 
right  I  **  was  the  accustomed  response  ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  when 
he  enquired  whether  the  eggs  had  been  procured,  and  the  good  wife  replied 
that  the  sick  man  had  been  so  delighted  with  them  that  he  had  devoured 
them  shells  and  all,  "  Perfectly  right  I  perfectly  right ! "  was  the  immediate 
answer.  Now  our  continental  governors  are  just  like  this  accommodating 
doctor.  All  religions,  however  absurd  and  contradictory,  are  ^^  Perfectly 
right/**  Christianity,  Mahommedanism,  Judaism,  Infidelity,  Paganism, 
Popery,  Protestantism,  are  all  "  Perfectly  right,"  and  have  equal  claims 
upon  the  State  revenues.  With  them,  religion  is  anything,  or  nothing ;  it 
is  belief  or  unbelief;  it  is  orthodoxy,  heterodoxy,  or  no  doxy  at  all ;  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  a  matter  of  entire  indifference. 
One  traveller  tells  us  that  the  Norwegians,  who  are  a  free  people,  and  have 
in  some  respects  a  better  constilution  thjm  the  English,  have  no  Dissenters 
among  them,  and  therefore  seem  never  to  give  any  thought  to  this  grave 
subject ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  mental  and  moral  stagnancy 
of  soul  and  conscience  were  eventually  to  prove  fatal  to  their  political 
freedom.  Paralyze  the  mind,  in  reference  to  spiritual  matters,  either  by 
prohibiting  all  difference  of  opinion,  or  by  pronouncing  all  creeds  equally 
good  and  rational,  and  you  do  more  to  degrade  a  people  than  by  any  other 
means.  The  English  have  exercised  themselves  rather  profoundly  on,  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  have  differed  widely  among  themselves,  but  this 
very  circumstance  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  empire ;  it  has 
sharpened  the  national  intellect ;  it  has  led  to  the  investigation  of  truth ; 
it  has  made  divines  and  metaphysicians  of  peasants  and  mill  girls,  and  has 
based  religious  liberty  on  a  foundation  which  shall  never  be  overturned. 

This  is  an  invaluable  Book.  It  will  long  be  read  as  an  appropriate 
memorial  of  a  great  and  good  man  who  served  his  generation  accord- 
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ing  to  the  will  of  God.     The  Author  and  his  work  have  our  best 
wishes. 

The  British  Workman  and  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  ToiL  London : 
Partridgk  and  (3o.,  M.  and  F.  G.  Cash,  W.  Tweedib. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  illustrated  periodicals  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  class  of  the  British  people 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  The  illustrations  display  all  the  resources  of 
the  Art  of  Wood  Engraving,  and  the  articles  which  accompany  the  en- 
gravings are  short,  pithy,  and  striking.  The  subjects  have  con- 
?iderable  range,  and  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  reader.  We  give  the  following  examples, 
almost  at  random : — 

POOR,  YET  RICH. 

A  gentleman  was  walking  across  a  meadow  a  few  days  ago,  when  he 
overtook  a  beggar  bending  under  the  weight  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
,  carrying  a  buudle  of  sticks  on  his  back.  *'  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  where  do  you  think  you  will  be  in  twenty  years  !" 

"  In  heaven,  I  hope,  sir,"  cheerfully  replied  the  poor  old  man.  On 
further  conversation,  the  gentleman  found  that  this  poor  man  was  rich  in 
laith,  and  rejoiced  even  in  poverty,  having  a  trust  in  Christ. 

Surprised  at  the  clear  scriptural  views  of  salvation  expressed  by  the  poor 
man,  the  gentleman  inouired  where  he  had  got  all  his  knowledge.  **  I  will 
tv  11  you,**  said  he.  "  Aoout  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  1  was  begging  at  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  Boyal  Crescent  at  Brighton.  After  waiting  for  some 
time,  as  no  one  gave  me  anything,  I  turned  and  walked  away ;  a  servant 
then  came  after  me,  and  said  that  a  lady  had  sent  me  a  penny  and  a  little 
tract,  which  she  desired  I  would  read.  It  was  that  little  book,  sir,  which 
taught  me  about  faith  and  about  being  born  again,^^ 

THE   POWER  OP    SILENCE. 

A  good  woman  in  New  Jersey  was  sadly  annoyed  by  a  termagant  neigh- 
bour, who  often  visited  her  and  provoked  a  quarrel.  She  at  Tant  sought 
the  counsel  of  her  pastor,  who  added  sound  common  sense  to  his  other 
good  qualities.  Having  heard  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  he  advised  her  to 
seat  hersMf  quietly  in  the  chimney  comer  when  next  visited,  take  the 
tongs  in  her  hand,  look  steadily  into  the  fire,  and  whenever  a  hard  word 
came  from  her  neighbour's  lips,  gently  snap  the  tongs  without  uttering  a 
word,  A  day  or  two  after,  the  good  woman  came  again  to  her  pastor,  with 
a  bright  and  laughing  face,  to  communicate  the  effects  of  this  new  antidote 
for  scolding.  Her  troubler  had  visited  her,  and  as  usual  commenced  her 
tirade. 

Snap  went  the  tongs. 

Another  volley.     Snap, 

An(»ther  still.     Snap, 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  V*  said  the  termagant,  more  enraged.     Snap, 

'*  Speak,"  said  she.     Snap. 

**  Do  speak ;  I  shall  split,  if  you  don^t  speak  !**  and  away  she  went,  cured 
of  her  malady  by  the  magic  power  of  Silence. 

The  work  abounds  in  striking  incidents  of  this  sort. 

Thy  Walk  with  God.  By  Rev.  William  Clarkson.  London : 
John  Snow,  35,  Paternoster-row. 
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A  continuation  of  a  series  of  small  works,  entitled  "  Thy  Past  Im- 
pressions," and  ^*  Thy  Spiritual  Position,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. . 
W.  Clarkson,  formerly,  we  believe,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  India.  This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  great  practical  truths  are  stated,  and  the  heart- 
searching  manner  in  which  they  are  applied.  It  abounds  with 
singularly  close  appeals  to  the  Conscience  on  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental and  practical  Godliness. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  "  Venerable"  Robert  Peck, 
By  J.  Mills.  London  :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  21  and  52,  Paternoster- 
row.     Nottingham  :  R.  and  M.  H.  Allen. 

The  subject  of  the  above  Memoir  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the 
administrators  of  Conference  Methodism  found  unworthy  of  its  com- 
munion, but  whose  memory  has  commanded  the  reverential  homage 
of  Christians  of  other  denominations.  It  has  always  struck  us  that 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  a  system,  which,  for  its 
conservation,  requires  the  excision  of  such  men  as  Peck,  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches.  This  is  a  book  for  the  pious  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  of  Wesleyan  Reformers  in  particular. 

Religious  Experience.    By  John  PEirr.     London  :  Alexander  : 
Hbylin,  28,  Paternoster-row.     T.  King,  Sutton-street,  Commercial- 
road. 

This  work  is  intended  to  describe  "  Religious  Experience,"  in  all 
its  forms  and  stages.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  course  of 
Eighteen  Sermons.  Of  course,  on  such  a  theme  not  much  originality 
is  to  be  expected,  but  in  niceness  of  method,  in  clearness  of  statement, 
in  the  highly  evangelical  character  of  its  sentiments  and  spirit,  it  de- 
servedly occupies  a  highly  respectable  position.  Its  excellent  Author 
is,  we  believe,  the  Editor  of  the  Connexional  periodicals  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  and  as  might  be  expected,  his  work  is  distinguished 
by  its  plainness  and  fervour.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  IV.  London :  W.  Freeman, 
61,  Fleet-street. 

Another  volume  of  an  Invaluable  Work,  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Geography,  History,  and  Biography  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  this,  as  in  previous  volumes,  Science,  Archaeolog}',  and  the  other 
departments  of  human  enquiry  are  freely  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  illustration  of  the  sacred  text.  Such  works  are  of  inestimable 
value  and  importance. 

PUBLICATIONS  BECBTTSD. 

1.  Band  of  Hope,  for  1855. 

2.  Hints  to  Husbands. 

3.  Bards  of  Epworth. 

4.  Pious  Hawker. 

5.  Dr.  Lees  on  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

6.  Sunday  Teacher's  Treasury. 
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THE  CASKET. 

THE    PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

The  pnnisbment  of  the  wheel,  which  was  suppressed  in  1790,  was  one  of 
the  most  frightful  which  can  be  imagined.  The  criminal  was  extended  on 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  There  were  on  it  eight  notches  cut,  one  below  each 
arm,  between  the  elbow  and  wrist,  another  between  each  elbow  and  the 
shoulders  ;  one  iinder  each  thigh,  and  one  under  each  leg.  The  execu- 
tioner, armed  with  a  heavy  triangular  bar  of  iron,  gave  a  violent  blow  on 
each  of  these  eight  places,  and,  of  course,  broke  the  bone  ;  and  a  ninth  on 
the  pit  of  ther  stomach.  The  mangled  victim  was  now  lifted  from  the 
cross,  and  stretched  on  a  small  wheel,  placed  vertically  at  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  cross,  his  back  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel,  his  head  and  feet 
hanging  down.  The  sentence,  that  he  was  to  remain  there  as  long  as  it 
pleased  God  to  prolong  his  life.  Many  lingered  there  five  or  six  hours,  some 
longer.  A  son  of  a  jeweller,  in  the  "Pl&ce  Dauphine,  who  had  murdered  his 
&ther,  was  only  relieved  by  death  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  These 
unhappy  wretches,  often  uttering  horrible  blasphemies,  always  tormented  by 
a  continual  thirst,  ince  santly  calling  out  for  something  to  drink ;  a  man  of 
God,  a  priest  never  left  their  side  during  their  excrutiating  agony,  but  inces- 
santly put  wa^er  to  their  parched  lips,  wiped  the  sweat  from  their  burning 
brow,  pointing  to  a  merciful  God  above  the  scaffold,  extending  his  arms  to 
receive  them.  This  holy  duty  was  always  discharged  by  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne. — Duval,  Souvenirs  de  la  Terreur, 

NEGLECT  OF  GREAT  TRUTHS. 

Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  too  often  consid- 
ered as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth  and  lie  bedridden  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  |ide  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  ex- 
ploded errors. — Coleridge, 

HE   LED  HIM  ABOUT. 

Then,  when  he  found  him,  what  did  he  do  with  him  ?  It  seems  almost 
strange  and  inexplicable,  that,  instead  of  instantly  taking  him  home,  he 
should  lead  him  about.  *  He  found  him,  and  led  him  about/  How  re- 
markable !  If  you  will  take  Bagster's  pocket  Bible,  or  any  other  form  of 
that  excellent  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  look  at  the  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  desert,  as  they  are  there  marked  on  the 
map,  you  will  see  that  when  they  had  almost  touched  the  margin  of  the 
promised  land,  they  were  conducted  right  back  again  till  they  almost  fell 
back  on  the  very  border  of  Egypt.  In  other  words,  God  did  not  lead  the 
Israelites  by  a  straight  line,  as  the  crow  flies,  or  as  an  arrow  goes,  but 
zigzag,  backwards  and  forwards,  right  and  left,  or,  in  the  expressive  words 
of  this  passage,  *  he  led  them  about.'  And  God  leads  his  people  so  still. 

Dr.  Cumming, 

POPPIES.— HT  HAMILTON  AIDE, 

On  one  side  is  as  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 
Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coats, 
So  pert  and  useless,  that  thev  call  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coats  that  pester  human  kind. 

Nothing  is  useless.     Do  not  scorn 

These  poppies  of  the  field  ; 
Who  thinks  a  space  will  not  despise 
Their  blushful  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes, 

Bememb'ring  all  they  yield. 
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The  life-blood  of  the  golden  land, 

They  greet  the  passers-by : 
Flushing,  with  evVy  wind  that^s  bom, 
The  heaving  bosom  of  the  com, 

Under  the  summer  sky. 

Ah,  fitting  is  it  ye  should  grow 

Beside  the  "  staff  of  life,*^— 
The  one  our  strength  from  day  to  day. 
The  other  a  pow*r  to  smooth  away 

All  human  care  and  strife ! 

When  on  some  fever*d  bed,  perchance 

The  com  will  not  aval], 
Nor  wine,  nor  any  potions  deep, 
To  call  one  little  hour  of  sleep 

Over  the  eyelids,  pale  ; 

Tis  then  those  "useless  scarlet  coats  " 

(Like  some  of  human  kind) 
Prove  their  strong  hearts  can  soothe  distress. 
For  all  they  wear  a  gaudy  dress, 

That  flutters  in  the  wiud. 

Their  sun-dried  leaves  have  not  in  vain 

Outlived  the  harvest  day. 
If  life  has  gain'd  the  hour  of  peace — 
If  troubles  for  a  moment  cease — 

Under  the  Poppy's  sway. 

PATERNAL  DUTY. 

The  father  who  plunges  into  business  so  deeply  that  he  has  no  leisure  for 
domestic  duties  and  pleasures,  and  whose  only  intercourse  with  his  children 
conrists  in  a  brief  word  of  authority,  or  a  surly  lamentation  over  their 
intolerable  expensiveness,  is  equally  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.  What 
rijfht  has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the  time  which  God  has  allotted  to 
his  children  ?  Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  say  that  he  cannot  support  his  family 
in  their  present  style  of  living  without  this  effort.  I  ask,  by  what  jiffht  can 
hia  family  demand  to  live  in  a  manner  which  requires  him  to  neglect  his 
most  solemn  and  important  duties  P  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  he 
wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence.  Is  he  under  obligation  to  leave  them 
that  competence  which  he  desires  ?  Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  labour?  Besides,  is  money  the  only  desirable  bequest 
which  a  father  can  leave  to  his  children  ?  Surely,  well-cultivated  intellects, 
—hearts  sensible  to  domestic  affection, — the  love  of  parents,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters, — a  taste  for  home  pleasures, — habits  of  order,  and  regularity, 
and  industry, — hatred  of  vice  and  vicious  men, — and  a  lively  sensibility  to 
their  excellence  of  virtue,  are  as  valuable  a  legacy  as  an  itfheritance  of 
property, — simple  property  purchased  by  the  loss  of  every  habit  which 
could  render  that  property  a  blessing.  R.  Wayland. 

THE  DYING  MOZART. 

Wolfang  Mozart,  the  great  German  composer  died  at  Vienna  in  the  year 
1791.  There  is  something  strikingly  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  His  sweetest  song  was  the  last  he  sung — the  Requiem. 
He  had  been  employed  upon  this  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks,  his  soul 
filled  with  inspirations  of  richest  melody,  and  already  claiming  kinared  with 
immortality.   After  giving  it  its  last  touch,  and  breathing  into  it  that  undy- 
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itig  spirit  of  song  which  was  to  consecrate  it  through  all  time,  as  bis  *'  cyg- 
nean  strain/'  he  fell  into  a  gentle  and  quiet  slumber.  At  length  the  light 
footsteps  of  his  daughter  Emilie  awoke  him.  "  Come  hither,"  said  he  "  my 
Emilie — my  task  is  done — the  Kequiem — my  Requiem  is  finished.*'  "  Say 
not  so,  dear  father,'*  said  the  gentle  g^rl,  interrupting  him  as  tears  stood  io 
her  eyes.  "You  must  be  better— you  look  much  better,  for  even  now 
your  cheek  has  a  glow  upon  it — I  am  sure  we  will  nurse  you  well  again- 
let  me  bring  you  something  refreshing."  "Do  not  deceivo  yourself,  my 
love,'*  said  the  dying  father,  **  this  wasted  form  can  never  be  restored  by 
human  aid.  From  Heaven's  mercy  alone  do  I  look  for  aid,  in  this  my  dying 
hour.  You  spoke  of  refreshment,  my  Emilie — take  these  my  last  notes— sit 
down  to  my  piano  here — sing  with  them  the  hymn  of  your  sainted  mother 
— let  me  once  more  hear  those  tones  which  have  been  so  long  my  solacement 
and  delight."  Emilie  obeyed,  and  with  a  voice  enriched  with  tenderest 
emotion,  sang  the  following  stanzas : 

Spirit !  thy  labour  is  o'er 
Thy  term  of  probation  is  run  ; 
Thy  steps  are' now  bound  for  the  untrodden  shore, 
And  the  race  of  immortals  begun. 

Spirit !  look  not  on  the  strife, 
Or  the  pleasures  of  earth  with  regret — 
Pause  not  on  the  threshold  of  limitless  life, 
To  mourn  for  the  day  that  is  set. 

Spirit !  no  fetters  can  bind, 
No  wicked  have  power  to  molest ; 
There  the  weary,  like  thee — the  wretched  shall  find 
A  haven,  a  mansion  of  rest. 

Spirit !  how  bright  is  the  road 
For  which  thou  art  on  the  wing, 
Thy  home  it  will  be,  with  thy  Saviour  and  God, 
Their  loud  hallelujah  to  sing. 

As  she  concluded,  she  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  the  low  melancholy  notes 
of  the  piece,  and  then  turning  from  the  instrument,  looked  in  silence  for  the 
approving  smile  of  her  father.  It  was  the  stfU  passionless  smile  which 
the  rapt  and  joyous  spirit  left — with  the  seal  of  death  upon  those  fea- 
tures. 

HOW  TO  PUT   OFF  THE  OLD  MAN. 

Pass  your  hand  over  Deacon  M's.  head,  and  about  an  inch  and  a-half 
above,  and  a  little  forward  of  the  ears,  you  find  a  protuberance  which  phren- 
ologists called  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness.  By  nature  the  deax^on  loved 
Mammon  ;  by  grace  he  loved  God.  Between  them  there  was  continued 
war.  Both  fought— one  like  Michael,  the  other  like  the  Devil.  As  there 
was  long  war  between  the  house  of  David  and  the  house  of  Saul,  so  there 
was  long  war  in  the  earthly  house  of  the  deacon.  As  with  Gad,  so 
with  the  deacon ;  a  troop  overcame  him,  but  he  overcame  at  the  last,  as 
appears  by  the  following  circumstance  :— In  the  same  church  with  Deacon 
M.  was  a  poor  brother.  This  poor  man  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  cow. 
She  died.  To  get  him  another,  the  good  deacon  headed  a  subscription  with 
five  dollars,  and  paid  it.  This  act  disquieted  Mammon.  Mammon  with  true 
Ifecariot  zeal,  began  to  rant  and  rave  :  "  Why  this  waste  ?  Charity  begins 
at  home  ;  the  more  you  give  the  more  you  may  ;  let  people  learn  to  take 
care  of  themselves."  The  deacon  was  a  Baptist  ;  but  he  found  that  the 
baptismal  water  did  neither  drown,  wash  away,  or  wash  clean  the  old  man. 
The  tempter  backed  Mammon,  and  putting  a  glass  to  the  deacon's  eye, 
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showed  him  not  the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  this  world,  hut  the  poorhouse, 
wretchedness,  poverty,  rags,  and  said,  *'  All  these  things  will  your  master 
give  you  in  your  old  age  as  a  reward  of  your  charity.'*  To  still  these  clam- 
ours, Deacon  M^  went  to  the  destitute  man,  and  told  him  he  must  give  hack 
the  five  dollars.  The  poor  man  returned  it.  This  last  act  roused  the  MEW 
HAN,  and  now  nature  and  grace  stood  face  to  face.  "  To  give  or  not  to  give, 
that  was  the  question."  There  stood  the  deacon  poising  and  halancing, 
and  halting  between  two  quinions.  The  deacon  spoke — ^  My  brother,  some 
men  are  troubled  with  their  old  women ;  I  am  troubled  witn  my  old  man. 
I  must  put  ofTmy  old  man,  as  the  Jews  put  off  their  new  man — ^crucify 
him,  crucify  him.' "  Then  unstrapping  his  pocket  book,  he  took  out  a  ten 
dollar  bill  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  man.  "^ There,"  said  the  deacon,  "my 
old  man  :  say  another  word  and  1*11  give  him  twenty  dollars.** — Christian 
(American)  Secretary^ 

81B  JOSHUA  RETNOLDS  CBITICISED  B7  RUSKIN. 

In  a  recent  work,  Huskin  commences  with  a  minute  examination  of  Sir 
Joshua's  own  doctrines  as  propounded  in  the  "  Idler  "  in  1769.  The  subject 
of  discussion  is  the  *'  grand  style**  of  painting,  which  Sir  Joshua  affiims  to 
consist  in  the  avoidance  of  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and  an  attention 
rather  to  the  invariable.  He  moreover,  calls  the  imitation  of  nature— as  we 
see  it  in  the  Dutch  school,  for  example — Hiitorieal  painting,  and  the  Italian 
style,  wherein  he  perceives  more  regular  attention  to  the  invariable,  PoeU 
teal  painting.  To  all  this,  Mr.  Kuskin  demurs,  and  enters  upon  an  interesting 
metaphysical  analysis  in  order  to  confute  the  latter  hypothesis. 

Let  us  see,  says  he,  how  poetry  and  history  themselves  differ,  in  their  use 
of  variable  and  invariable  details.  I  am  writing  at  a  window  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  and  as  I  look  from  my 
paper,  to  consider  this  point,  I  see  beyond  it,  a  blue  breadth  of  softly 
moving  water,  and  the  outline  of  the  mountains  above  Chillon  bathed 
in  morning  mist*  The  first  verses  whieh  naturally  come  into  my  mind 
are— 

"  A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 

The  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 

So  far  the  fathomed-line  was  sent 

From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement.** 

Let  us  see  in  what  manner  this  poetical  statement  is  distinguished  horn 
an  historieal  one. 

It  is  distinguished  from  a  truly  historical  statement,  first,  in  being  aim* 
ply  false.  The  water  under  the  castle  of  Chillon  is  not  a  thousand  feet  deep 
nor  anything  like  it  Herein^  certainly,  these  lines  fulfil  Reynolds*  first 
requirements  in  poetry  :  **  That  it  should  be  inattentive  to  literal  truth,  and 
minute  exactness  in  detail.**  In  order,  however,  to  make  our  comparison 
more  closely  in  other  points,  let  us  assume  that  what  is  stated  is  indeed 
a  fact,  and  that  it  was  to  be  recorded,  first  historically,  and  then  poet« 
ically. 

Historically  stating  it,  then,  we  should  say :  "  The  lake  was  sounded 
irom  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chillon,  and  found  to  be  a  thousand  feet 
deep. 

Now,  if  Reynolds  be  right  in  his  idea  of  the  difference  between  history 
and  poetry,  we  shall  find  that  Byron  leaves  out  of  this  statement  certain 
tmnecessary  details,  and  retains  only  invariable, — that  is  to  say,  the  points 
which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  castle  of  Chillon  have  in  common  with  all  other 
lakes  and  castles.    Let  us  hear,  therefore : — 

'*  A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below." 

**  Below!**  Here  is,  at  ail  events,  a  word  added  (instead  of  anything  being 
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taken  away) ;  iuvariable,  certainly  in  the  case  of  lakes,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

"  The  massy  waters  meet  and  flow." 

** Massy!**  why  massy?  Becaase  deep  water  is  heavy.  The  word  is  a 
good  word,  but  it  is  assuredly  an  added  detail,  and  expresses  a  character, 
Act  which  the  lake  of  Geneva  has  in  common  with  other  lakes,  but  which  it 
has  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  narrow  or  shallow. 

"  Meet  and  flow."  Why  meet  and  flow  ?  Partly  to  make  up  a  rhyme  j 
]6artly  to  tell  us  that  the  waters  are  forceful  as  well  as  massy,  and  change- 
ful as  well  as  deep.  Observe,  a  further  addition  of  details,  and  of  details 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  spot,  or,  according  to  Reynolds*  definition,  of 
*^  heavy  matter,  regarding  the  progress  of  the  imagination.*' 

"  So  far  the  fathomed  line  was  sent.**. 

Why  '^  fathom  line  **  P  All  lines  for  sounding  are  not  fathom  lines.  If  the 
lake  was  ever  sounded  from  Chillon,  it  was  probably  sounded  in  metres,  not 
J&thoms.  This  is  an  addition  of  another  pamcular  detail,  in  which  the  only 
compliance  with  Reynolds'  requirement  is,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  its 
being  an  inaccurate  one. 

''From  Chillon*8  snow-white  battlement." 

Why  "  snow-white*?  Because  castle  battlements  are  not  usually  snow- 
trhite.  This  is  another  added  detail,  and  a  detail  quite  peculiar  to  Chillon, 
and  therefore  exactly  the  most  striking  word  in  the  whole  passage. 

"  Battleipent  !*'  Why  battlement  ?  Because  all  walls  have  not  battlements, 
ilnd  the  addition  of  the  term  makes  the  castle  to  be  not  merely  a  prison,  hut 
a  fortress. 

This  is  a  curious  result  Instead  of  finding,  as  we  expected,  the  poetry 
distinguished  from  the  history  by  the  omission  of  details,  we  find  it  consists 
entirely  in  the  addition  of  details ;  and  instead  of  being  characterised  by  re- 
gard only  of  the  invariable,  we  find  its  whole  power  to  consist  in  the  clear 
expression  of  what  is  singular  and  particular. 

THB  GROWTH  OF  THE  BOUL*S  CAPACITY. 
The  soul  has  a  capacity  for  indefinite  growth.  It  is  too  often  spoken  of  as 
if  it  were  a  vessel,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  fill  up  with  virtue,  and  know- 
ledge J  or  a  block,  which  we  have  to  mould  into  certain  forms  of  graced  love- 
Hness ;  or  a  soil,  whose  fallow  ground  we  have  to  break  up,  and  into  whose 
bosom  we  have  to  deposit  the  seed  of  goodness,  and  truth.  Such  views  of 
the  soul  are  so  partial  as  frequently  to  give  a  wrong  idea  of  its  nature.  K 
l&e  spiritual  is  to  be  represented  by  material  objects,  I  select  the  seed  as  the 
fairest  type.    It  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  it  will  ever  become. 

*^  Lo !  on  each  seed,  within  its  slender  rind, 
Life  *8  golden  threads  in  endless  circles  wind ; 
Maze  within  maze  the  lucid  wells  are  roU'd, 
And  as  they  burst,  the  living  flame  unfold. 

A  comparison  l»etween  barbarous  hordes  and  civilised  states— between 
Milton  with  his  toy  in  the  nursery,  and  the  sightless  bard  thrilling  the 
ages  with  his  harp — furnishes  obvious  illustrations  of  man's  capacity  for 
growth.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  this  spiritual  growth. 
The  individual  germ  of  every  other  life  exhausts  itself  in  growing  seems 
to  increase  its  growth.  The  soul  which  reaches  the  highest  point, 
however  advanced  in  years,  is  the  most  spring-like  and  youthful ;  the 
morning  dew  lies  on  its  budding  powers.  Exhaustless  are  the  gorns 
within  these  breasts  of  ours — germs  that  shall  appear  in  new  branches  of 
vigour,  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  new  clusters  of  fruit,  as  ages  run  their 
tound.    But  in  addition  to  this  capacity  for  growth,  there  is  in  our  consti- 
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tution,  an  innate,  and  ever-palsing  desire  for  it ;  men  are  nowhere  satisfied 
with  the  point  attained.  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  for 
a  higher  stage.  The  desire  of  the  child  to  reach  the  statnre  of  physical 
manhood  but  dimly  shadows  the  impulse  of  the  inner  natare  to  ascend,  it 
seeks  to  burst  the  shell,  and  spring  into  a  life  where  it  shall  have  a  wider 
range,  and  play  a  nobler  part 
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THB  RASFSSRRT  AND  TUB  LAUREL  ;  OR,  BIYINB  CHEMIdTRT. 

When  catting  a  laurel  hedge  last  summer,  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  a  raspberry  scion  had  contrived  to  mingle  its  roots  with  those  of 
the  laurel,  and  to  send  up  its  tapering  trunk  until  it  looked  out  above  its 
rivaL  There  it  had  blossomed,  and  now  bore  some  delicious  fruit  which 
I  gathered  and  ate.  And  as  I  was  clipping,  and  masticating  and  enjoying 
my  fine  flavoured  berries,  I  began  also  to  ruminate  a  little  on  the  mcts 
before  me.  **  Here,"  said  I,  is  a  '*  laurel,  every  leaf  of  which  is  charged 
with  prussic  acid,  one  of  our  most  deadly  poisons  ;  so  that  if  I  had  drop- 
ped as  much  of  it  into  my  eye  as  there  is  juice  in  a  single  raspberry,  I 
should  have  in  one  instant  been  a  dead  man  ;  yet  both  these  plants 

frow  in  the    same  soil,    drink  the  same  water,  and   inhale  the  same 
reath." 

As  I  made  these  remarks,  I  thought  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  an 
Atheist  before  me,  that  I  might  have  askid  him  what  kind  of  chemical 
apparatus  would  be  necessary  to  enable  one  to  compound  and  distil  prusr 
sic  acid  and  raspberry  juice  out  of  the  same  earth,  the  same  water,  and 
the  same  air.  Perhaps  if  such  a  one  had  been  there,  he  would  have  en- 
tered into  an  analysis,  and  told  me  the  proportion  of  the  original  elements 
that  each  would  require.  '*So  far,  I  might  have  said,  so  good  ;**  but,  my 
kind  sir,  can  you  by  any  skill  you  possess  make  me  a  couple  of  machines, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  thim,  which  by  just  sticking  them  in  the 
ground,  and  in  the  very  same  soil,  shall  without  any  trouble  or  superin- 
tendence of  mine  produce,  with  perfect  ease  and  without  seeming  toil,  prus- 
sic acid  and  raspberry  juice  ?  I  almost  think  that  my  unbelieving  friend 
would  have  stared  at  me  with  some  sarprine,  and  perhaps  have  thought 
that  some  evil  genius  had  been  plaving  tricks  with  my  brain ;  or,  had  he 
replied,  he  would  have  said,  ^*  This  13  the  chemistry  of  nature,  which  man 
cannot  arrive  at." 

Granted ;  I  ask  no  more  to  satisfy  me  that  what  he  calls  <  Nature,'  is 
none  other  than  the  God  I  worship.  For  if  it  requires  human  energy,  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  and  superintendence  to  make  a  still  which  shall  bring 
gin  out  of  grain,  or  brandv  out  of  grapes,  then  the  simple  apparatus  before 
me  demands  intellect  and  power,  transoeiidantly  glorious ;  and  therefore 
what  he  calls  'Nature,'  I  call  *  Jehovah  Jesus,'  my  brother  and  friend,  who 
made  all  things  ;  who  took  our  humanity  into  union  with  his  divinity,  and 
offered  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sin  ;  who  now  reigns  and  pleads  in  heaven  for 
all  that  come  to  him  and  serve  him ;  and  who  has  opened  the  portals  of 
bliss  to  all  believers.  And  thus,  where  the  sceptic  finds  nothing  out  what 
he  blindly  calls  *  Nature,'  I  discover,  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  revelation,  a 
kind  and  merciful  Saviour,  who  is  everywhere  present ;  who  works  mar- 
vellously in  creation,  providence,  aud  redemption ;  and  is  always  near  to 
do  me  good.    Who  would  not  rather  be  a  Christian  than  an  Atheist  ? 

2  K  2 
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THE  WnEKLBAKROW  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

"  The  fool  saith  in  his  hearty  there  is  no  God^^  In  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture a  fool  is  not  an  idiot,  an  insane  person,  or  a  maniac.  There  are  several 
descriptious  of  iudividuaLs  whom  it  designates  by  this  appellation,  men  who 
reason  badly  are  called  fools ;  tlielr  information,  perhaps  is  extensive,  so 
that  they  have,  or  might  have  correct  premises,  and  yet  their  conclusionB 
von  Id  disgrace  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

We  conclude  that  the  last  signification  is  the  one  which  ought  to  be  adop- 
ted in  explaining  the  text  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.    All  persons 
whose  minds  are  one  remove  from  idiocy,  have  sufficient  knowledge  at 
command,  and  consequently  the  most  satisfactory  data,  from  which  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God.     It  would  require  more  skill  and  powers 
of  persuasion,  than  any  archangel  possesses,  to  convince  even  an  insane  person 
that  the  broken  piece  of  potsherd,  with  which  he  is  amused,  made  itself. 
How  useless  it  would  be  in  a  nursery,  to  endeavour  to  make  its  little  in- 
mates believe  the  dolls,  tops,  whips,  shuttlecocks,  battledores,  etc,  etc,  called 
themselves  into  existence.  The  other  day  I  overtook  a  labouring  man  with  a 
barrowful  of  coals ;  having  to  stop  at  the  roadside  where  he  was  resting 
with  his  cargo,  I  said  to  him^  I  dreamt  the  other  day  that  you  had  become 
a  converted  man.  Did  you,  said  he,  well  that  is  very  strange  that  you  should 
dream  about  me.    I  assured  him  that  this  was  the  fact,  that  I  never  saw 
him  without  thinking  of  my  dream,  and  praying  that  it  might  come  true, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  no  wish  to  be  a  Christian,  and  be  numbered  with 
the  people  of  God  here  and  in  eternity.    Why  to  tell  the  truth,  he  replied, 
1  don*t  believe  anything  about  the  subject.    My  father  was  a  sceptic,  and  I 
suppose  I  inherited  a  portion  of  his  infidelity.   'Tis  true  I  often  go  to  a  place 
of  worship,  but  I  give  little  credit  to  what  I  hear.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a 
God  ?  I  can't  say  that  I  do  was  his  answer.  I  looked  at  him  with  some  aston- 
ishment, for  I  had  no  idea  of  his  infidelity,  and  said,   How  long  do  you 
think  it  would  take  me  to  persuade  you  that  your  wheelbarrow  made  itself? 
Ah !  exclaimed  he,  I  know  where  you  are.    The  man  saw  that  he  was  in  a 
dilemna.    To  say  that  his  wheelbarrow  made  itself,  would  have  contracted 
his  own  belief  and  common  sense,  and  if  it  became  known,  would  have  made 
him  the  laughing  stock  of  every  child  in  the  neighbourhood.    What  in  the 
world  would  people  think  of  a  tall  man,  six  feet  high,  who  believed  that 
wheelbarrows  made  themselves,  well  I  continued,  if  you  know  where  I  am, 
I  suppose  that  you  will  admit  that  it  required  as  much  power  and  wisdom  to 
make  a  tree,  a  bouse,  or  a  human  being,  as  to  make  a  wheelbarrow.    0,he 
replied,  1  know  that  this  is  a  beautiful  world,  and  as  to  that  everything i« 
made  very  good  in  itself,  and  whatever  is  bad  in  the  world  is  the  work  of 
man,  and  arises  from  the  wickedness  of  the  people.    I  was  obliged  after  a 
few  remarks  to  drive  on  promising  my  neighbour,  however,  that  we  would 
have  another  conversation  on  the  subject  when  we  met  again,  but  as  I  Trent 
along  the  road,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  moral  obtuseness  of  the 
man  who  could  admit  the  world  is  made  very  good,  and  yet  deny  that  it 
had  a  Maker : — who  refused  to  grant  that  there  was  any  religious  standard, 
and  yet  charged  mankind  with  wickedness,  not  perceiving  that  where  there 
is  no  law  there  can  be  no  transgression.    How  often  as  I  proceeded  with 
the  journey,  the  words  kept  rising  in  my  thoughts — *  the  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God.'    How  ardently  should  we  labour  to  impart  wis- 
dom to  such. 

THE  DANDELION. 

"One  of  our  most  interesting  wild  flowers  is  the  Dandelion.  Ifs  fine 
yellow  blossom  first,  and  then  its  beautiful  hoary  head,  have  always  attract- 
ed attention.  Children  and  philosopher's  have  been  charmed  with  them. 
I  was  once  on  a  green  with  a  clever  mechanic  whom  I  suspected  of  being 
rather  sceptical,  and  having  plucked  one  of  the  heads  in  question,  I  said  to 
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toy  young  friend,  *  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  make  me  such  a  thing  as 
this.'  He  looked  at  me  with  no  little  amazement,  and  hardly  knew  whether 
he  must  not  conclude  that  I  was  bordering  on  insanity.  Finding  that  J»e 
was  shocked  at  my  request,  I  said  to  him,  '  If  you  cannot  make  a  similar 
article,  then  you  must  allow  that  there  is  a  power  at  work  among  us  who  is 
possessed  of  more  intelligence  and  wisdom  than  yourself.*  His  reply  was 
a  nod  of  assent ;  for  here  was  a  great  fact,  although  the  object  we  were 
examining  was  not  very  large.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  there  was  a  little 
bu.l ;  then  there  came  forth  a  lovely  flower ;  and  now,  as  if  by  magic,  all 
^as  changed  into  a  delicate  feathery  head,  as  white  as  snow.  To  do  all 
this,  required  mind  ;  especially  as  all  was  made  out  of  air  and  water!  The 
fossil  is  a  proof  that  intelligence,  some  ages  ago,  had  been  at  work,  but  the 
Dandelion  was  a  demonstration  that  the  same  power  had  actually  been 
working  before  our  eyes,  so  that  the  invisible  attributes  of  the  Creator 
were  visibly  made  known  by  this  humble  wild  flower. 

"  But  we  had  here  not  only  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  being  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  but  also  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scripture.  The  hoary 
head  of  the  Dandelion  is  a  magazine  of  Divine  bounty.  Every  little  stem 
has  a  number  of  wings  at  one  end,  a  seed  at  the  other.  The  latter  also  is 
peculiarly  formed,  for  it  is  pointed  and  barbed  like  a  fish-hook.  By  its 
hair  and  feathers  it  is  earned  through  the  air  ;  by  its  point  it  is  fitted  to 
penetrate  the  earth;  its  light  and  circular  forms  give  it  a  rotatory  motion, 
and  enables  it  to  bore  for  itself  a  hole  ;  and  its  barks,  when  it  has  once  entered 
ser\e  as  the  tooth  of  an  anchor,  and  keep  it  from  being  blown  away.  Here 
then,  we  have  machinery  of  the  most  simple  and  marvellous  character,  and 
on  enquiring  into  its  use,  we  are  furnished  with  a  still  further  proof  of  Di- 
vine interposition.  A  number  of  little  creatures  feed  on  these  seeds  of 
the  dandelion,  and  the  wings,  the  point  and  the  bark  are  benevolmt 
contrivances,  by  which  the  food  is  carried  and  anchored  for  the  sustenance 
of  these  dependants  on  the  bounty  of  Jehovah.  The  ravens  feeding 
Elijah  are  not  more  evident  examples  of  the  kindness  of  God,  than  these 
winged  productions  of  the  field,  by  which  myriads  upon  myriads  of 
creatures  are  fed,  and  thus  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  text,  *He 
openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  want  of  every  living  thing,'  *U's 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  creatures  ;*  and  that  same  Redeemer,  who 
upholds  archangels  in  their  glory,  and  died  for  our  offences,  marvellously 
employs  his  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  to  feed  and  bless  the  smallest  insect. 
Wliy  should  we  fear  to  trust  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  gracious  Creator  ?"  The  Marnest  Preacher ^ 


PAUL  IN  THE   AREOPAGUS. 

The  Athenians  took  the  apostle  from  the  tumult  of  public  discussion,  the 
Agora,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  where  the  most  awful  court 
of  judicature  had  sat  from  time  immemorial,  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
greatest  criminals,  and  to  decide  the  most  solemn  questions  connected  with 
religion.  The  judges  sat  in  the  open  air,  upon  seats  hewn  out  in  the  rock, 
on  a  platform,  which  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  immediately 
from  the  Agora.  It  is  probable  that  Dionysius  with  other  Areopagites  were 
on  the  judicial  seats.  And  a  vague  recjllection  of  the  dread  thoughts  asso- 
ciated by  poetry  and  tradition  may  have  solemnised  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  who  crowded  up  the  steps  with  the  apostle,  and  clustered  around  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  new  divinities. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  annals  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  which 
seizes  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world.     Whether  we  contrast  the  intense  earnestness 
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of  the  man  who  spoke  with  the  frtvolons  character  of  those  who  snrroonded 
him,  or  compare  the  certain  truth  and  awfhl  meaning  of  the  Gospel  he  re- 
pealed with  the  worthless  polytheism  which  had  made  Athens  a  preverb 
in  the  esrth,— or  even  think  of* the  mere  words  ottered  that  day  in  the  clear 
atmosphere,  on  the  summit  of  Mars*  Hill,  in  connection  with  the  objects  of 
art,  temples,  statues,  and  altars,  which  stood  on  every  side,— we  feel  that 
the  moment  was,  and  was  intended  to  be  full  of  the  most  impressive  teach- 
ing for  every  age  of  the  world.  Close  to  the  snot  where  he  stood  was  the  Tem- 
ple of  Marii.  'fhe  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides  was  immediately  helow  him ; 
the  Parthenon  of  Minerva  feeing  him  above.  Their  presenoe  seemed  to 
challenge  the  assertion  in  which  he  declares  here  that  in  temples  made 
with  hands  the  Deity  doee  not  dwelL  In  front  of  him,  towering  from  its 
pedestal  on  the  rock  of  Acropolis,  was  the  bronze  Colossus  of  Minerva, 
armed  with  spear,  shield^  and  helmet,  as  the  champion  of  Athens. 
Standing  almost  beneath  its  shade  he  pronounced  that  the  Diety  was 
not  to  oe  likened  either  to  that,  the  work  of  Phidias,  or  to  other  forms 
in  goldf  silrer,  or  stone,  graven  by  art,  and  matCfi  device^  which  peopled 
the  scene  before  hinu  Wherever  his  eye  was  tomed,  it  saw  a  succes- 
sion of  such  statues  and  huildings  in  every  variety  of  form  and  situa- 
tion. On  the  rocky  edges  of  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  hum  of  the  Aeora,  were  the  "  ohjects  of  devotion " 
already  descrihed.  And  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  equally 
visible  from  the  Areopaeus,  on  the  level  spaces,  and  on  every  emineuce, 
were  similar  objects,  and  especially  that  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  national 
hero  which  remains  in  unimpaired  beauty,  to  enable  us  to  imagine  what 
Athens  was  when  the  temple  was  only  one  among  the  many  ornaments  of 
a  city  which  was  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry," 

In  this  scene  St.  Paul  spoke,  probably  in  his  wonted  attitude,  "stretching 
out  his  hand,"  his  hodily  aspect  still  showing  what  he  suffered  from  weak- 
ness, toil  and  pain ;  and  the  traces  of  sadness  and  anxiety  mingled  on  his 
countenance  with  the  expression  of  unshaken  faith.  Whatever  his  per- 
sonal appearance  may  have  been,  we  know  the  words  which  he  spoke.  And 
we  are  struck  with  the  more  admiration,  the  more  narrowly  we  scrutinise 
the  characteristics  of  his  address.  To  defer  for  the  present  all  consideration 
of  its  manifold  adaptation  to  the  various  characters  of  his  auditors,  we  may 
notice  how  truly  it  was  the  outpouring  of  tiie  emotions  which  at  the  time 
had  possession  of  his  soul  The  mouth  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart.  With  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  eloquence,  he  gave  vent  to  the 
feelings  which  had  been  excited  by  all  that  he  had  seen  around  him  in 
Athens.  We  observe,  also,  how  the  whole  course  of  the  oration  was  regu- 
lated by  his  own  peculiar  prudence.  He  was  brought  into  a  position  where 
he  might  easily  have  been  ensnared  into  the  use  of  words  which  would 
have  hrought  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  all  the  city.  Had  he 
hegun  by  attacking  the  national  gods  in  the  midst  of  their  sanctuaries,  and 
with  the  Areopagites  on  the  seats  near  him,  he  would  have  been  in  almost 
as  great  danger  as  Socrates  before  hina.  Yet  he  not  only  avoids  the  snare, 
hut  uses  the  very  difficulty  of  his  position  to  make  a  road  to  the  convictions 
of  those  who  heard  him.  He  becomes  a  heathen  to  the  heathen.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  is  introducing  new  divinities.  He  rather  implies  the 
contrary,  and  gently  draws  his  hearers  away  from  polytheism,  hy  telling 
them  that  be  was  making  known  the  God  whom  they  themselves  were 
ignorantly  endeavouring  to  worship.  And  if  the  speech  is  characterised  by 
St.  Paul's  prudence,  it  is  marked  by  that  wisdom  of  his  Divine  Master 
which  is  the  pattern  of  all  Christian  teaching.  As  our  hlessed  Lord  usi>d 
the  tiihute-money  for  the  instruction  of  his  disciples,  and  drew  living  lessons 
from  the  water  in  the  well  of  Samaria,  so  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  eui- 
ployed  the  familiar  objects  of  Athenian  life  to  tell  them  of  what  was  close  to 
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tbem,  and  yet  they  knew  not  He  had  carefully  observed  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  eitj.  He  had  seen  an  altar  with  an  expressiye,  though 
humiliating  inscription.  And  using  this  inscription  as  a  text,  he  spoke  to 
them  as  follows,  the  words  of  eternal  wisdom — 

^  Ye  men  of  Athens !  all  things  which  I  behold  bear  witness  to  your  care- 
fulness in  religion.  For  as  I  passed  through  your  city,  and  beheld  the  ob- 
jects of  your  worship,  I  found  amongst  them  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
*  To  THE  UNKNOWN  GoD.'  Whom,  therefore,  ye  worship,  though  ye  know 
him  not,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." — Conyheare  and  I£ow8on*8  "Life  and 
Letters  of  St  Paul" 


SCRIPTURE  EXPLAINED. 

WHO  WERE  THE  EPICUREANS  ? 

The  Epicureans  were  the  disciples  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  flourishe  d 
at  Athens  about  A.M.  3700.  He  divided  philosophy  into  canonical  and  phy- 
sical. The  first  comprehended  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  ascertaining  truth, 
The  chief  rules  are,  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive  us  ;  that  appearances 
are  faithful  representations  of  things ;  that  it  is  in  the  judgment  that 
error  is  found  ;  that  anticipation  is  the  principle  of  demonstration,  and  that 
this  anticipation  originates  in  the  senses ;  and  that  in  morality  the  feeling  of 
pkasure  and  of  pain  must  determine  our  actions.  In  reg^d  to  physics, 
Epicurus  adhered  to  the  system  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  affirming 
that  the  universe  has  always  existed  ;  that  it  is  infinite,  and  formed  of  an 
assemblage  of  atoms,  simple  and  indivisible,  but  differing  in  size,  figure,  and 
weight.  Hence  he  denied  the  existence  either  of  a  Creator  or  Preserver  of 
the  universe,  but  held  that  all  had  its  origin  in,  and  is  regulated  by^ 
mere  chance.  But  though  Epicurus  was  essentially  an  atheist,  he  taught 
that  gods  existed,  who  employed  themselves  only  in  the  contemplation'  and 
enjoyment  of  their  own  felicity,  without  interfermg  with  the  concerns  of  the 
universe,  Man's  chief  end,  in  the  system  of  Epicurus,  was  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  and  the  avoidance  of  pain.  Virtue  was  to  be  followed  only  for  the 
pleasure  which  it  brought  along  with  it,  and  vice  to  be  shunned  because  of 
the  pain  which  it  caused.  The  followers  of  Epicurus  maintained  that  the 
soul  would,  after  its  departure  from  the  body,  perish  together  with  it ;  and 
that  thus  there  was  nothing  to  be  either  hoped  or  feared  after  death.  Such 
were  the  leading  doctrines  held  by  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  held  a  high 
reputation  in  ancient  times.  And  from  Acts  xvii.  18,  we  learn  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  at  Athens,  engaged  in  discussion  with  some  of  these 
men,  unfolding  to  them  those  precious  truths  which,  revealed  by  God 
himself,  infinitely  surpass  any  system  of  mere  human  invention. 

WHO  WERE  THE  DOCTORS? 

Doctors  was  a  name  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  who  were 
held  in  great  repute  among  the  Jews.  They  were  accustomed  to  sit  on  a 
raised  circular  bench  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  while  their  scholai-s 
were  seated  on  the  floor.  From  their  great  learning,  the  doctors  were 
usually  consulted  in  reference  to  the  interpretations  which  were  to  be  put 
upon  the  law.  They  were  generally  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  wete 
accustomed  to  receive  from  their  scholars  the  title  of  Rabbi. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
DARLINGTON  CIRCUIT. 

PRESENTATION    TO    THE    REV.     MARMADUKE    MILLER. 

On  Friday  eveninfl^  last,  a  few  friends  of  the  above  gentleman,  met  in  tlie 
Vestry  of  Paradise  Chapel,  Darlington,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  wiih 
a  beautiful  and  valuable  gold  watch  and  gold  chain,  as  a  token  of  their  regard 
and  esteem  for  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  friend  of  all  Institu- 
tions which  have  for  their  aim  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  report,  that  Mr.  Miller  is  about  to  leave  Darling- 
ton. His  defiarture  will  be  regretted  by  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  his  instructive  sermons  and  eloquent  lectures.  This  feeling  of 
regret  is  not  confined  to  his  own  sect,  but  extends  itself  to  all  denominations. 
Mr.  Miller  is  too  Catholic  in  his  opinions  to  be  bound  to  any  of  the  "isms" 
of  the  day.  He  seizes  on  truth  wherever  it  is  found.  Truth  and  love  are  the 
weapons  he  uses,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  cause  of  his  success  as  a 
preacher.  We  think  it  is  Cudworth  who  says,  that  truth  and  love  are  two 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  the  world,  and  when  they  go  together  they 
cannot  easily  be  withstood.  The  golden  beams  of  truth,  and  the  silken  cords 
of  love,  twisted  together,  will  draw  men  with  a  sweet  violence  whether  they 
will  or  no.  Another  of  Mr.  Miller's  characteristics  is  his  wonderful  power* 
of  description :  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  nature,  when  described  by  him, 
never  fail  to  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  of  beauty  void  of  blemish.  Mr.R. 
Teasdale  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  reading  the  resolutions  of  a  former  meeting,  said— 
I  have  been  requested  to  be  the  medium  of  friends  around,  and  to  gifc 
expression  to  the  few  words  that  are  necessary  in  putting  you  in  possession 
of  this  present  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  expected  of  me  to  commence  an 
enumeration  of  all  your  good  properties,  as  if  1  were  making  an  inventory  of 
them,  and  were  going  to  put  them  up  singly  by  auction.  Of  course,  much  of 
that  kind  might  oe  said,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  justify  what  we  are  doing 
to  an  objector ;  but  in  a  private  meeting  of  your  friends  it  will  not  be  looked 
for,  and  could  not  but  be  unpleasant  to  yourself.  One  never  feela  so  fidgetty 
as  when  some  kind  but  inconsiderate  friend  makes  one  the  subject  of  his 
admiring  commendation  before  a  company.  One  does  not  know  what  to  say 
nor  how  to  look,  and  therefore  generally  looks  foolish.  It  is  only  just  and 
proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  you  have  well  earned  the  respect  we  feel  for 
^ou;  you  have  laboured  hard  and  done  your  work  well.  You  have  not 
indolently  confined  yourself  to  what  you  might  have  considered  your  own 
legitimate  engagements,  but  have  willingly  endeavoured  to  help  forward 
everything  that  is  good  and  promotive  of  the  public  weal,  by  essay,  speech, 
and  lecture,  as  well  as  sermon.  But  industry  nas  not  been  your  only  merit 
With  it  you  have  united  that  heart  of  ability  which  renders  labour  successful. 
And  it  may  hel^  to  cheer  you  in  your  future  efforts  to  know  when  you  leave— 
which  I  regret  is  to  be  so  soon — that  you  have  awakened  some  amongnt  us 
to  a  new  life  that  will  not  die;  that  you  will  leave  in  many  memories  impor- 
tant truths,  and  pure  sentiments  in  many  minds  ;  and  that  which  will 
naturally  follow — sincere  affection  for  yourself  in  many  hearts.  And  >'ou 
need  not  doubt  that  your  name  will  not  unfrequently  be  on  our  lips  both  in 
speech  and  in  prayer.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough,  and  experienced  enough, 
to  know  that  such  encouragement  is  not  unnecessary  to  those  engaged  in  your 
vocation.  And  we  do  well  to  remember  that  you  have  most  of  our  tempta- 
tions and  trials,  and  many  more  that  we  have  not— that  whilst  you  are 
directing  the  thoughts  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  high  and  holy  objects, 
you  have  to  tread,  like  us,  the  dusty  ways  of  life  on  the  same  level.  Need  I 
say,  that  in  performing  what  seems  i?o  much  like  a  valedictory  service,  it  is 
with  more  regret  than  the  pleasure  1  felt  in  moving  the  resolution  in  our 
quarterly  meeting,  more  than  two  years  ago, — that  you  should  be  invited  to 
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come  amongst  us :  and  I  doubt  not  tbtit  this  regret  is  as  unanimous  as  was 
the  support  which  that  resolution  received. 

I  know  that  it  is  more  flattering  to  myself  than  to  you  to  remark,  that 
there  has  been  between  us  a  more  general  coincidence  of  opinions  and  of 
tastes  than  with  almost  any  other  friend  I  have.  And  when  that  agreement 
of  opinion  was  not  complete,  we  could  always  fall  back  on  the  principle  held 
bv  us  in  common,  that  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  the  birthriffht  of  us 
all.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  absence  will  only  be  temporary.  I  hope  first 
that  your  visits  to  us  may  be  very  frequent ;  and  then  that  you  will  come  and 
live  amongst  us,  not  a  mere  lodger,  as  now,  but  as  a  citizen  and  a  rate- 
payer. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  means  of  knowing  what 
were  the  views  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which  the  entire  circuit  is 
represented  on  this  subject  of  Mr.  M.'s  returning  to  us,  I  will  read  a  reso- 
lution that  was  cordially  and  unanimously  passed  at  their  last  sitting. 

Resolved :  **  That  this  meeting  wishes  to  record  its  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  services  of  our  much -esteemed  minister  and  friend,  IVir.  M.  Miller, 
during  the  last  two  years,  who  is  now  about  to  leave  us,  and  sincerely  prays 
that  the  blessing  of  God  may  render  him  happy  and  useful  wherever  he  may 
be  called  to  labour. 

"And  remembering  the  pleasure  and  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  during 
his  stay  annongst  us,  this  meeting  earnestly  hopes  that  at  no  distant  time 
Divine  Providence  may  guide  his  return  to  this  circuit.*' 

This  shows  that  not  Darlington  only,  but  the  circuit,  would  keep  its  arms 
open  to  receive  you  back  again.  I  say  no  more,  as  there  may  be  other 
friends  who  noay  wish  to  express  their  feelings  personally.  Do  us  the  favour 
to  accept  this  expression  of  our  regard  for  you.  As  a  testimony  of  our 
feelings  it  mav  not  be  without  value  ;  and  we  will  hope  that  occasionally 
when  you  wind  up  your  watch  in  the  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
oyer,  and  your  thoughts  are  set  at  liberty  to  rove  here  and  there  as  thoughts 
will»  that  when  they  wander  to  the  north,  you  will  remember  only  what  was 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  and  that  you  will  Kindly  forget  our  many  faults  and 
failings. 

Mr.  Francis  Mewbum,  jun.,  rose  and  said,— The  concise  and  appropriate 
address  to  which  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  listening,  so  entirely  ex- 
presses the  sentiments,  I  believe,  of  all  wno  have  in  any  way  participated  in 
the  ceremony  of  this  evening,  that  it  appears  almost  superfluous  to  say  any 
thing,  by  way  of  support,  to  what  has  been  so  well,  so  kindly,  and  so  aptly 
spoken.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Association  in  whose  premises  we  aru 
assembled,  being  an  entire  stranger  to  this  room,  but  feeling  as  sincerely  as 
any  of  you  the  well-deserved  compliment  that  is  being  paid  to  Mr.  Miller,  I 
am  glad  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  his  character,  as  well  as  a  deep 
regret  in  contemplating  the  absence  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  good  during 
hb  two  years*  residence  in  this  town.  There  are  few  regrets  which  may  not 
be  tempered  by  hope,  and  the  possibilitv  of  his  return  sweetens  our  sorrow. 
One  of  the  proudest  reflections  which  mr.  Miller  can  enjoy  is  that,  although 
in  the  very  outset  of  life  he  has  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  every  rank 
in  life  with  which  he  has  pome  in  contact;  and  looking^  at  the  subscription 
list,  of  this  so  trifling  a  token  of  so  much  regard,  1  certainly  lament  that  the 
fact  of  a  parting  gift  to  our  friend  has  been  so  little  known  and  so  secretly  got 
up.  No  one  need  have  been  asked ;  but  had  the  idea  only  been  known 
amongst  that  large  body  of  the  poorer  classes  with  whom  he  has  laboured  so 
kindiv  and  affectionately,  the  inscription  would  have  borne  the  words  "many 
friends  "in  place  of  a  "few.**  Mr.  Teasd  ale's  address  touches  upon  other 
labours  of  Mr.  Miller's  than  his  duties  to  his  congregation,  and  for  his  ready 
help  to  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  and  on  all  occasions  where  the  good  of  his 
fellow  creatures  required  sympathy  and  support,  we  are  all  gratified  eye- 
witnesses. This  day  has  been  published  a  "pamphlet  by  the  Institution,  which 
every  one  should  read,  containmg,  as  it  does,  among  other  interesting  matter, 
an  essay  by  our  friend,  full  of  the  enlightenment  for  which  he  is  known,  that 
close  reasoning  we  so  much  admire,  and  that  generous  spirit  throughout  which 
we  all  appreciate.    If  among  the  many  excellences  1  were  to  point  out  what 
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appears  to  me  the  moBt  notewortliy  in  his  conduct  in  the  pulpit,  it  wonTd 
certainly  be  the  exposition  of  such  portions  of  the  Scripture  2^  he  may  select 
for  each  service;  nothing  can  be  plainer,  more  sensible,  shorter,  or  more 
satisfactory  to  every  kind  of  intelligence  than  these  expositions  havtf 
been.  Let  me,  however,  wish  you,  Sir,  long  health  and  happiness,  and  en- 
joyment of  this  gift,  which  may  keep  us  in  your  remembrance  as  truly  as 
it  may  point  to  the  hour  of  your  return. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dresser  then  said,— I  most  cordially  concur  in  the  remarks 
and  sentiments  which  have  been  so  graceAilly  expressed  by  Mr.Teasdale  and 
Mr.  Mewburn.  It  is  painfnl  to  us  all  to  contemplate  your  removal  from 
amongst  us.  We  had  expected  that  your  stay  in  this  locality  might  have  been 
prolonged  for  some  considerable  time,  if  not  to  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  as  it 
has  been  determined  otherwise  by  your  own  will,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  bow  to  that  decision,  and  seek  relief  from  those  painful  feelings  by  in- 
dulging the  hope  that  at  no  distant  da^  you  will  return  again  to  this  sphere 
of  labour,  to  a  renewal  of  that  communion  and  those  associations  and  friend- 
ships which  have  been  formed,  and  which,  I  hope  I  may  say,  have  been 
reciprocal  and  sincere.  Friendships  formed  by  sympathy  of  feeling  and  con- 
geniality of  thought  and  purpose,  are  not  easily  broken  up;  but,  despite  of 
distance  and  circumstances,  will  continue  to  brighten  the  pathway  of  human 
life.  This  will  eminently  be  the  case  with  many  of  the  friends  whom  you 
will  leave  behind,  whose  thoughts  of  you  will  often  be  pleasant  and  refreshing. 
I  know  that  to  dilate  upon  those  peculiarities  of  your  public  life,  which  have 
earned  for  you  the  esteem,  the  aamiration,  and  the  love  of  the  wise  and  the 
good  in  this  and  other  places,  I  say  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  these  traits  of 
character  would  be  distasteful  to  you,  and  what  might  offend  your  sense  of 
delicacy  I  must  forbear  to  discuss.  The  watch  and  its  appendages  which 
have  been  presented  to  you  are  but  a  small  token  of  respect  and  esteem— a 
mere  rill,  as  it  were,  coming  out  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  which  is  so  full 
of  affection  for  :^'ou ;  and  I  believe  that  to  have  your  name  written  upon  the 
heart  and  affections  of  the  people  on  which  it  is  deeply  written,  is  dearer  to 
you  than  to  have  it  engraved  in  letters  of  gold.  That  is  the  true  spirit  which 
ought  to  animate  the  devoted  minister.  We  hope  and  pray  that  wherever 
your  lot  may  be  cast,  you  will  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  that  the 
divine  blessing  may  be  vouchsafed  upon  all  your  labours ;  and  that  when 
you  and  we  have  finished,  as  an  hireling,  our  day,  we  may  meet  to  hold  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  each  other  in  the  land  of  rest — the  promised  land. 

Mr.  Miller  in  reply,  said: — You  must  not  expect  from  me  many  words  on 
this  occasion.  Nothing  on  this  earth  is  more  pleasant  than  to  live  in  the 
affections  of  wise  and  good  men  ;  therefore  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  accept 
this  token  of  your  esteem  and  friendship.  But  there  is  one  drawback  to  that 
pleasure,  and  that  is,  I  feel  painfully  conscious  that  I  have  done  nothing  to 
merit  such  marked  respect  I  certainly  never  expected  anything  of  the  kind, 
especially  as  it  is  only  about  six  months  since  I  received  from  you  a  present 
of  20/.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  look  back  at  the  time  I  have  spent  in 
Darlington.  I  have  always  been  thankful  that  I  was  brought  to  labour 
amongst  such  a  people.  I  have  received  thoughts  and  quickening  impulses 
from  many,  and  especially  from  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  will  bear  fruit  in 
my  after  life.  Ana  you  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  have  been  of  some  littie 
service  to  others  :  this  to  me  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  and  an  encou- 
ragement to  proceed.  I  am  conscious  of  many  defects  in  my  services.  Often 
when  I  have  looked  upon  my  congregation,  and  remembered  the  superior 
intelligence  of  many,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all  ;  and  then  thought 
how  weak  were  the  words  I  had  to  offer  you,  my  heart  has  reproached  me  for 
undertaking  the  office  with  so  little  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  powen 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  say  without  any  boasting  that  I  have  done 
my  best.  I  have  not  eaten  idle  bread.  I  have  not  served  you  with  that  which 
cost  me  nothing.  And,  however  weak  my  words  have  been,  I  am  sure  they 
have  been  faithful  words.  Reference  has  been  made  to  some  slight  efforts  I 
have  made  in  connection  with  others  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Mechan- 
ics* Institution.  My  services  in  connection  with  that  Institute  have  been  so  small 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  gentlemen,  that  1  was  rather  surprised  they 
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•liould  have  been  mentioned.  However,  what  little  I  have  done,  lias  been 
done  cheerfully :  it  has  been  no  taskwork.  I  always  feel  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  contributing  my  mite  of  influence  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
Mechanics'  Institution.  Respecting  the  future,  I  can  say  nothing  definite. 
If  our  Connexional  arrangements  allowed  a  preacher  to  remain  lor  sever al 
years,  1  should  gladly  have  remained  with  you  ;  but  my  future  plans  must  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  I  am  au  itinerant  preacher  ;  and  I  canuot  read  the 
^ture  sufficiently  well  to  justify  me  in  giving  a  definite  pledge  to  return  at  a 
particufar  time.  But  wherever  Providence  may  cast  my  lot,  I  shall  always 
renxeniber  the  friends  at  Darlington  with  feelingn  of  warm  affection.  Since 
the  time  I  came  amongst  you,  I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
Again  I  thank  you  for  this  token  of  vour  esteem.  Valuable  in  itself,  it  is 
tenfold  more  valuable  as  a  memento  of  your  friendship.  My  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving it  is  also  increased  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  proof  to  my  good 
mother  that  I  have  lived  in  the  affections  of  the  people  amongst  whom  1  have 
laboured. 

The  watch,  which  was  obtained  through  Mr.  George  Myers,  Silveramith* 
Darlington,  bore  the  following  inscription  : — **  Presented  to  the  Rev.  Marma- 
duke  Miller,  by  a  few  friends  in  Darlington.   July,  1856." 


BODMIN  CIRCUIT. 
To  the  Editok— Dear  Sir, 

Tbstimonialb  to  Mr.  Lambrick  on  his  leaving  the  Bodmin  division  of  the 
Camelford,  Wadebridge,  and  Bodmin  Circuit. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lambrick  delivering  his  last  discourse  at  Wade- 
bridge, the  church  and  congregation  were  desired  to  stay  a  few  moments  after 
the  close  of  the  service,  when  Mr.  JohnDavey,  a  respectable  and  intelligent 
local  preacher  addressed  them  as  follows : 

My  Christian  friends,  the  time  has  come  when  we  and  our  minister  must  part. 
This  is  an  event  which  we  all  deeply  regret,  but  as  it  is  according  to  Methodist 
usage,  we  must  submit  to  it.  As  the  time  of  separation  approached  several 
friends  felt  a  strong  desire  to  furnish  Mr.  Lambrick  with  some  token  of  the 
sincere  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  amongst  us  ;  accordingly  a  few 
days  since  two  young  persons  called  on  a  few  of  our  friends  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  on  the  matter.  The  result  is  a  purse  containing  thirteen  sovereigns, 
which  I  now  feel  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  minister  on  your  be- 
half. 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Lambrick,  he  said:  If,  Sir,  it  would  not  appear 
arrogant  in  me,  I  would  address  to  you  the  language  once  delivered  to  a  Chris- 
tian minister  on  high  authority.  ^  **  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and^unto  the  doc- 
trine, continue  in  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them 
that  hear  thee.*'  1  Tim.  4.  IG.  ^  These  words  include  ministerial  duty  and 
ministerial  motive.  1st,  A  minister's  duty  includes  personal  piety  ;  and  per- 
sonal piety  is  grounded  upon  the  words  of  the  text  to  which  you  have  been  di- 
recting our  attention  to  nijrht,  viz.  '*  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  ac- 
cording to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

If,  Sir,  you  enjoy  in  your  own  soul  all  the  blessings  implied  in  that  promise 
you  will  not  fail  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  thi^  care  includes  personal  piety, 
which  is  especially  needful  for  you,  as  it  is  also  for  the  people  to  whom  you 
minister.  We  have  been  witnesses  of  your  private  as  well  as  your  public  cha- 
racter, and  both  commend  themselves  to  our  entire  approval. 

As  to  doctrine,  we  have  given  you  a  proof  to  night  that  we  approve  the 
doctrine  you  have  preached  to  us  for  the  last  three  years,  which  is  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus."  1  would  say  Sir,  continue  to  preach  this  doctrine— some  are 
in  the  habit  of  softening  it  down — I  fear  this  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day. 

Then  as  to  ministerial  motive — **  In  doing  this  thou  shalt  save  thyself  and 
them  that  hear  thee,"  or  as  it  has  been  rendered.  Thou  shalt  thyself  be  saved, 
and  be  instrumental  in  saving  others.  These,  Sir,  are  the  motives  which  should 
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influence  you  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  resume  your  labours.  I 
say  then  continue  to  walk  as  you  have  walked,  and  to  preach  as  you  have 
preached. 

Mr.  Lambrick  replied  in  a  few  words. 

My  dear  Sir,  and  you  my  brethen  of  this  church  and  congregation.  I  have 
no  words  in  which  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kind  and  handsome  present 

I  feel  it  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  pain  and  a  source  of  joy.  A 
source  of  pain  as  it  indicates  my  departure  from  you.  A  source  of  joy  as  it 
proves  your  love  to  me.  But  I  value  it  far  above  all  as  an  evidence  that  my 
ministry  has  been  made  a  blessing  amongst  you.  God  has  graciously  owned 
my  labours,  and  for  this  I  adore  Him  and  rejoice  with  you.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  seasons  of  hallowed  enjoyment  I  have  experienced  in  this  place.  I  do  not 
remember  that  ever  i  had  a  barren  time  to  my  soul  in  your  pulpit  This  I 
attribute  first  to  the  goodness  of  my  God  in  enabling  me  by  his  grace  to  aim 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  saving  of  your  souls.  To  exhibit  Christ  and  to  hide 
myself.  Secondly,  I  believe  I  owed  much  of  my  happiness  in  my  work  to  ytmr 
prayers  for  me.  I  have  ever  entered  i\\u  sacred  place  under  the  encouraging 
impression  that  the  church  prayed  for  me,  therefore  I  have  been  enabled  to 
come  with  boldness  to  the  Throne  of  grace  and  implore  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  congregation.  If  I  can  only  assure  myself  that  the  churdi  prays  for 
me,  I  never  fear  success.  Let  me  then  say,  that  it  has  long  been  my  convic- 
tion that  the  preacher  will  be  very  rhuch  what  the  church  makes  him  by  its 
1)rayers.  I  now  bid  you  adieu  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  without  a  blessed  hope  that 
.  snail  meet  you  in  heaven. 

A  similar  Testimonial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Lambrick  at  Lostwithiel  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  church.  This  was 
done  by  the  congregation  with  a  desire  to  evince  the  high  respect  in  which 
they  held  him  as  a  man,  and  as  a  token  (though  not  members  of  the  church) 
of  the  great  benefit  they  had  derived  from  his  ministry. 

Ko»£UT  B.  Cleave. 
Wadebridge,  August  30th,  1856. 


APPLEBY  CIRCUIT. 
To  the  Editor— Dear  Sir, 

Presentation  of  Memorial. — A  most  interesting  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  21st  inst.  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  School 
Room,  Appleby,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  who  is 
leaving  tne  Appleby  Circuit,  for  the  one  at  Darlington,  with  two  handsome 
volumes  of  Scripture  Testimony  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  an  elegant  gold  pencil 
case.  About  sixty  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea,  provided  by  S.  Crosby,  Esq., 
Powis  House,  after  which  he  was  called  to  take  the  chair.  He  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting  in  a  short,  but  lucid  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  most 
highly  of  Mr.  Robinson,  stating  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  connection 
with  Methodism,  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  he  had  never  sat  under  a  minister 
from  whom  he  had  derived  more  pleasure  and  profit,  and  it  now  afforded  him 
the  highest  gratification  to  meet  so  many  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  their  dear  pastor  A.  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Messrs.  D.  Leslie,  J.  Dent  Steel,  J. 
Crosby  and  T.  Bedford,  master  of  the  British  School,  all  of  whom  bore  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Robinson  as  being  a  talented  preacher,  and  a  faithful  and  diligent 
pastor,  whose  life  corroborated  his  teachings. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  ppoke  for  a  few  minutes  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
testimonial  they  had  pr  sen  ei  to  him,  and  for  tne  uniform  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  t  eated  during  his  two  yeaiV  residence  among  them. 
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YORK. 

SABBATH    SCHOOL    ANNIVERSARY. 

On  Sunday  the  10th  of  August,  two 
excellent  and  powerful  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  VVesleyan  Methodist 
Association  Chapel,  Lady  Peckett's- 
yard,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eckett,  of  Lon- 
don, in  aid  of  the  Sabbath  School 
connected  with  that  place  of  worship; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  J. 
Hundley,  minister  of  the  chapel,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  scholars, 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  friends. 
On  Tuesday  eveninpr,  a  public  tea- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  when 
a  goodly  number  sat  down  together  to 
richly  provisioned  tables.  After  tea, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Petty, 
one  of  the  principal  members  con- 
nected with  the  chapel.  The  report 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Featherstone,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pick  well,  superintendent  of  the  school; 
and  by  the  Revs.  W.  Cave,  of  Fulford, 
9nd  J.  Handle V,  of  York,  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  During  the  even- 
ing, the  chapel-choir,  in  a  masterly 
style,  performed  a  selection  of  sacred 
music  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Havdn,  Mozart,  &c.,  under  the  able 
and  talented  conductorship  of  Mr. 
George  Wray,  who  had  composed 
several  new  and  very  appropriate  tunes 
for  the  children  to  sing  during  the 
services  on  Sunday.  His  gratuitous 
efforts  to  render  this  part  of  divine 
worship  attractive  and  profitable,  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  second  tea- 
party  fhould  take  place  on  the  Wed- 
nesday evening,  when  a  larger  num- 
ber of  friends  than  was  anticipated, 
again  assembled  at  the  time  appointed. 
After  tea,  the  choir  again  went  through 
their  programme  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner;  and  the  performance 
of  the  pieces  "Fixed  in  his  everlast- 
ing seat,"  and  *'  Then  round  about 
the  starry  throne,"  from  Handel's 
** Samson**;  Mozart's  "Praise  the 
Lord,"  No.  12,  and  Handel's  grand 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  especially  called 
forth  the  warmest  applauses  of  the 
audience.  If  we  look  to  the  services 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  lucid  and  telling 
sermons  of  the  morning  and  evening, 
the  large  congregations  assembled, 
the  performances  of  the  choir  and 
children  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  the 
tea-meeting?, — nothing  in  the  shape 


of  a  Sabbath-school  anniversary  has 
been  wi^iessed  in  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  in 
this  city,  equal  to  the  one  we  now 
place  ou  record. 


LEEDS, 

WESLEYAN    METHODIST    RBFORMERS. 

The  following  communication  is 
from  a  Reform  friend  in  Leeds : — 

On  Monday  the  11th,  and  by  ad* 
journment,  on  Monday  the  18th  Au- 
gust, meetings  were  held  in  the  Ex- 
change-hall, Albion-street,  Leeds,  Mr. 
William  Edwards  in  the  chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Messrs.  Carr, 
Hanson,  Mawson,  and  Whiteley,  re- 
port the  proceedings  of  the  delegate 
meeting  recently  held  at  Bristol,  and 
to  whicli  they  were  accredited  by  the 
Leeds  Circuit;  and,  from  all  we  could 
learn,  the  Annual  Wesleyan  Reform 
remonstrance  to  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference was  presented,  and  treated 
with  priestly  arrogance  and  contempt. 

The  amalgamation  between  the 
Wesleyan  Reformers  numbering  up- 
wards of  forty- six  thousand,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Association,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  nineteen  thousand,  was  so 
far  advanced  that  a  Committee  of 
twenty-one  from  each  section  has 
been  chosen,  with  powers  to  make  ar- 
rangement for  its  consummation  ;  and 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  New  Connection 
should  stand  aloof,  numbering,  we 
understand,  twenty  thousand  more. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  meeting: — 

1st,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing are  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to 
the  brethren,  Charles  Carr,  John 
Hanson,  H.  T.  Mamson,  and  William 
Whiteley,  our  representatives  at  the 
Wesleyan  Reform  Delegate  Meeting, 
held  at  Bristol  on  the  5th  and  three 
following  days  of  the  present  month.** 

2nd,  **  That  earnest  and  believing 
praj'er  to  Almighty  God,  be  offered 
up  m  all  our  churches  for  that  wisdom 
which  is  profitable  to  direct,  so  that 
all  things  may  be  ordered  and  settled 
by  our  endeavours,  upon  the  best  and 
surest  foundation,  that  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our  Is- 
rael may  be  secured,  religion  and 
piety  more  extensively  felt  and  dif- 
fused, truth  ftnd  justice  established 
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among  us,  and  all  abundantly  expe- 
rience *how  good  a  thing  \l  is,  for 
brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'  ** 


ARMLEY  (LEEDS  CIRCUIT). 

To  the  Editor. 

Our  Anniversary  Sermons  in  aid  of 
the  Chapel  Fund  were  preached  on 
Lord*8-day,  August  17th.     Morning 
service  hv  the  Rev.  John  Guttridge, 
of    Hebaen-bridge — a    most    encou- 
raging discourse,  from  the  text  "  And 
Uiey  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  in  that  dav  when  I  make  up 
my  jewels."    Malachi  iii.   17.      The 
whole  of  the  sermon  was  character- 
ised by  deep  feeling,  and  tended  to 
increase  our  zeal,  inspiring  us  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  extend  our  faith's 
capacity,  in  order  thus  to  fucilitate  our 
steps  to  that  haven  of  repose  *'  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest."    In  the  after- 
noon we  \i  ere  favoured  with  an  excel- 
lent sermon    by  the  Rev.  Clement 
Bailhache,  B.  A.,  Baptist  minister, from 
Leeds,  taking  his  text  in  Ephesians  iv. 
b  :  ••  One   Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism."  He  dwelt  only  on  the  two  first 
beads,  which  were  considered  with  a 
true  catholicity  of  spirit,  fraught  with 
argument  and  instruction,  evidently 
delivered  with  profound  religious  feel- 
ing; and,  oh!    how  pleasing  to  see 
ministers  of  other  communities  willing 
to   co-operate  with  our  own,  with  a 
view  to  Dromote  the  interests  of  each 
others'  churches !    How  characteristic 
of  the  union  which  shall  take  place 
where  ministers  and  people  will  join 
in  singing  praises  unto  Him  that  bath 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins, 
&c.     We  rejoice  in  anticipation  of  the 
day  (already  dawning)  when  on  one 
broad  basis,  ministers  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Church  shall  unitedly 
labour  to  extend  our  dear  Redeemer's 
kingdom.    Then  shall  the  works  of 
darkness    be    dispersed,  Christianity 
be    instituted    in    their   niace;     the 
glory  of  our  God   shall   oe  'sung  in 
every  land  by  every  tongue.      The 
Rev.  John  Guttridge  again  preached 
in  the  evening  to  an  overflowing  au- 
dience, from  the  words  composing  the 
lifth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  in 
Jeremiah.^     The  only  difficultv  we 
now  experience  is  to  find  words  where- 
witb  to  express  our  appreciation  of 


the  discourse,  its  adaptation  to  the 
capacities  and  tastes  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  impression  produced  was 
evident  from  the  inability  to  refrain 
from  the  shedding  of  tears,  especially 
while  describing  the  swellings  of  Jor- 
dan. In  short,  it  was  eloquently  deli- 
vered, and  with  deep- toned  piety, 
requiring  great  physical  as  well  as 
mental  energv ;  such  an  earnestness 
we  would  wish  to  characterise  every 
minister  of  the  gospel.  The  prayer- 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  re- 
sulted m  the  conversion  of  a  back- 
slider ;  many  others  are  undoubt- 
edly labouring  under  deep  con- 
viction. May  the  Lord  work  it  into 
repentance,  then  into  faith,  and  hence 
to  obedience  to  his  Divine  precepts. 
Ob  the  Tuesday  evening  following, 
we  listened  to  a  highly  instructive 
lecture  by  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge,  in 
connection  with  the  above  services, 
on  "Palestine,  or  Eastern  Usages  il- 
lustrative of  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
the  collections  amounted  to  from 
7/.  to  8/:  W.R. 


BRADFORD  CIRCUIT. 

A  NUMEROUS  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bers and  congregation  worshipping  ia 
Bridge-street  chapel,  Bradford,  sat 
down  therein  to  tea,  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
leave  of  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Robinson  Twho  was  appointed  by  the 
last  Annual  Assembly  to  labour  in  the 
Nantwich  Circuit),  and  to  present  him 
and  his  lady  with  some  tangible  mark 
of  respect  and  esteem.  From  what 
transpired,  we  ascertained  that  the 
rev.  gentleman's  ministry  among 
them  had  been  productive  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  advantage,  especially 
to  the  young. 

khex  tea,  a  public  meetinff  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Milburn* 
Singing  and  prayer  having  been  con- 
cluded, the  chairman  briefly  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  then 
called  upon  Mr.  Tate,  who  passed  in 
review  the  labour  and  trials  of  their 
minister  and  church  for  the  last  two 
years.  Some  part  of  his  remarks  was 
touching,  and  the  rev.  gentleman,  to 
whom  they  were  more  particularly 
addressed,  was  much  afiected. 
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The  annexed  lot  of  books  were  then 
presented,  viz.: — 

Cooybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of 

St.  Paul. 
Rogers'  Essays. 
Miaira  Basis  of  Belief— 
with  the  following  inscription  in  each 
volume : — 

•'Presented  to  the  Rev.  George 
Robinson,  by  the  Congregation  wor- 
shipping in  the  Wesleyan  Association 
Chapel,  Bridge-street,  Bradford,  Au- 
gust the  21st,  1856." 

A  handsome  tea-pot  was  then  given 
to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  gave  rise  to 
several  humorous  speeches. 

The  meeting  was  calculated  to  be- 
nefit the  minister  and  those  to  whom 
he  had  ministered. 

PRESTON  CIRCUIT. 

FABEWELL  TEA    PARTY. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  19th  inst. 
a  crowded  tea-meeiing  took  place  in 
the  school  room  of  the  Orchard 
Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
Dublic  farewell  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Newton,  on  his  leaving  the  circuit 
(after  three  years*  service)  for  Brad- 
ford in  Yorkshire. 

After  tea  Mr.  Newton  gave  a  plead- 
ing report  of  the  late  Annual  Assembly 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  con- 
nexion both  numerically  and  finan- 
cially was  in  a  prosperous  condition  ; 
after  referring  to  the  expected  amal- 
gamation with  the  Reformers,  he  called 
upon 

John  Haslam,  Esq.,  steward  of  the 
chapel  trust,  who  gave  some. interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  number  of  seat- 
holders  during  the  past  three  years, 
he  stated  that  formeriy  the  treasurer 
was  always  in  advance,  latterly  the 
income  exceeded  the  expenditure, 
there  were  few  seats  to  let,  and  as  for 
the  school  it  was  altogether  too  small, 
the  place  in  fact  was  become  too  strait, 
and  the  cry  was,  give  us  room — so  we 
must  arise  and  build. 

Already  had  the  trustees  met  and 
agreed  for  the  land,  got  plans  of  the 
proposed  extension,  and  all  that  was 
wanted  was  the  money  to  the  amount 
of  about  jBTOO.  He  was  willing  for  a 
start  to  give  50/^,  his  brother  also 
Would  give  50/.,  let  the  members  do 
what  they  could  and  then  they 
could  ask  for  assistance  from  the 
public. 


After  addresses  from  Messrs.  Wm. 
Heywood,  T.  Swindlehurst,  jun.,  and 
James  Burrow,  all  of  whom  spoke  of 
the  great  regret,  and  sorrow  felt,  at 
the  separation  of  Mr.  Newton  from  the 
Preston  people,  and  followed  up  the 
remurks  of  Mr.  Haslam  with  respect 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  chapel  and 
school,  tjie  latter  promising  25/.  to  be- 
gin with. 

The  Rev.  T.  Newton,  took  leave  of 
the  large  and  sorrowing  assembly  in 
a  very  appropriate  manner,  referred 
to  the  three  happy  years  of  unbroken 
harmony,  he  had  spent  amongst  then% 
and  felt  thankful  to  God  for  his  many 
mercies— for  preventing  him  from 
falling  into  error,  from  compromising 
his  character  as  a  Christian  minister, 
from  compromising  them  as  a  Christ- 
ian people,  or  the  cause  they  were  all 
connected  with  ;  ministers  it  must  be 
recollected  were  like  other  men,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  infirmities,  exposed 
to  the  same  temptations. 

He  exhorted  the  members  to  let 
brotherly  love  continue.  He  gave 
to  the  young  sound  and  wholesome 
advice  for  their  future  guidance— and 
reminded  them,  that  if  faithful— ere 
long  they  should  meet  together  where 
farewells  are  never  heard. 

Before  the  meeting  closed  it  was 
announced  that  between  200/.  and 
300L  was  promised  towards  carrying 
out  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
school  and  chapel. 

It  is  intended  to  commence  opera* 
tions  as  early  as  possible. 

T.    SWINDLBHUKST,   Jun. 

Aug.  21st,  1856. 

SUNDERLAND  aRCUIT. 
Our  oldest  place  of  worship — the 
South  Durham  Street  Tabernacle — 
which  had  been  closed  several 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  painting, 
making  extensive  alterations,  in  the 
re-arranging  of  sittings,  &c.,  was  re- 
opened for  divine  worship  on  Sabbath 
July  31th,  when  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  our  highly  esteemed 
friend,  Rev.  Matthew  Baxter,  Editor 
and  President,  of  London,  who 
preached  in  the  morning  an  excellent 
and  impressive  sermon  from  **  Have 
faith  in  God,*'  and  in  the  evening  an 
intellectual  discourse  on  *^the  cheru-^ 
bim  of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy- 

The  congregation  in  the  morning 
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was  most  excellent,  but  in  the  evening 
the  friends  poured  in,  in  such  nuni- 
bers  that  the  chapel  which  is  esti- 
n  ated  to  seat  8C0  persons,  was  Eoon 
littrally  crowded— pews,  eisle?,  and 
every  wheie.  The  collections  amount- 
ed to  between  11/.  and  12/. 

On  the  following  day,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  laid  at 
Pallion,  by  our  respected  circuit  stew- 
ard, W.  Dixon,  Esq.,  after  which  ap- 
propriate addresses  were  delivered  by 
Kev.  M.  Baxter  and  other  gentlemen. 

Pallion  is  a  thriving  village,  situate 


about  two  miles  from  Sunderland, and 
it  is  intended  that  the  new  chapel 
shall  seat  200  persons. 

On  Sabbath,  Aug.  1st,  the  re-open- 
ing services  were  resumed,  when  the 
Rev.  K.  Chew  of  South  Shields 
preached  two  excellent  iermons  :— in 
the  morning  from  "  I  once  kaew  a 
man  in  Christ."  in  the  evening  from 
the  words  ;  **  He  bowed  his  head  and 
gave  up  the  Ghost.'* 

The  congregations  at  both  services 
were  good,  and  the  collections  of  the 
day  amoimted  to  upwards  of  5^ 


POETRY. 

ODE  TO  THE   ISJ^AND  OF  JAMAICA. 


Island  of  sweet,  salubrious  springs, 
Thy  varied  woes  the  poet  sings ; 

Uncar'd-for  theme, 

Thou  still  hast  claim 
On  subjects  mean,  and  lofty  things. 

The  pen  of  prose*  has  told  uiy  past. 
Thy  mountains  bold,  thy  valleys  trac*d, 

Thy  silv'ry  streams. 

Thy  golden  beams, 
"With  gorgeous  prospects  wide  and  vast. 

»Tis  mine  to  tell  in  measur*d  strains, 
The  moral  worth  which  graced  thy  plains, 

When  men  of  might, 

With  courage  bright, 
Unloos'd  and  trampled  on  thy  chains. 

Then  did  thy  docile,  sable  race. 
Extol  aloud  redeeming  grace ; 

The  sacred  Word 

Their  passions  stirr'd, 
And  Christ  became  their  resting-place. 

Then  hallow'd  temples  built  for  God, 
With  willing  feet  were  daily  trod ; 

While  songs  of  praise, 

Did  thousands  raise, 
And  spread  their  new-bom  joys  around. 


But  years  of  drought  came  rolling  on. 
And  clouds  o'erspread  thy  noon-tide  son; 

Thy  commerce  fail'd. 

Thy  foes  prevail'd. 
And  friends  and  helpers  all  are  gone. 

Thine  institutions-^once  so  fair- 
Have  now  become  the  scoffer's  sneer ; 

While  poison'd  breath. 

And  plagues  and  ^ath. 
Have  doomed  thy  sons  to  dark  despair. 

Thy  simple  faith  and  earnest  love. 
Beaming,  as  from  a  meek-eyed  dove, 

^ve  passed  away ; 

While  gazers  say, 
"  Who  could  thy  glory  thus  remove !  ** 

I  hear  thy  weeping  Marys  sing, 

"  They've  taken  hence  our  LordandKing; 

We  would  behold, 

Thy  age  of  gold. 
And  back  thy  former  lustre  bring.** 

And  will  no  eye  with  pity  flow  ? 

No  heart  with  fervent,  generous  glow. 

Exert  its  skill. 

Devise  thy  weal. 
And  strive  to  mitigate  thy  woe  I 


»Ti8  when  thy  Parent  hears  thy  moan. 
When  statesmen  listen  to  thy  groan, 
»  When  God  above 

Shall  turn  in  love. 
Then  former  gems  shall  deck  thy  crown. 

H.  L.  OUOHTON, 

•  Some  of  the  prose  writings  on  this  theme,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  belong  to  the  category  of 
Historical  Romances.  Jamaica  with  all  its  charms,  never  was  the  Elysium  which  some  "writers 
would  have  us  to  believe  it  was.  Among  its  people,  however,  we  have  known  many  examples  of 
distinguished  exceUenoe,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  for  its  future.— Editor. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  MEDIATORIAL  EINGDOM. 

"Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  haye  deliyered  up  the  kmgdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father." 

These  words  assure  us  that  death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. This  sentence  adds  greatly  to  the  great  import  of  the  whole 
passage.  Burke  tells  us  that  every  object  to  be  sublime,  must  be 
associated  with  death.  If  this  observation  is  formed  in  nature,  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  the  text  before  us  should  have  introduced 
death  as  the  last  enemy ;  and  have  spoken  of  the  Saviour's  conflict 
with  death,  and  complete  destruction  of  that  adversary,  as  the  last 
and  greatest  of  his  victims.  To  introduce  misery  into  a  world  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  to  introduce  death.  How  gay  and  happy  our 
world  was  until  death  entered  !  The  appearance  of  that  monster  cast 
a  gloom  over  everything.  Death  now  reigns.  Everything  around  us, 
is  dying,  and  we  ourselves  must  die.  How  true  it  is  that  we  live  in 
a  dying  world  !  Every  thing  that  we  look  upon  must  die.  Every 
plants  tree,  and  flower  must  die  ;  every  animsd,  whatever  its  beauty, 
value,  or  strength,  must  die  ;  our  children  must  die  ;  all  our  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  however  much  beloved,  must  die.  What 
havoc  death  has  already  made  in  our  different  circles.  Our  fathers  I 
where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?  Man  dieth 
and  wasteth  away  ;  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  Some 
of  us  are  but  young,  and  yet  we  seem  to  stand  alone,  so  many  of  those 
we  loved,  and  who  faithfully  returned  our  love,  are  gone.  As  we  re- 
view the  list  of  our  friends,  blank  after  blank  presents  itself,  and 
blanks,  too,  which  in  this  life  can  never  again  be  filled.  Those  whom 
we  know  not,  and  who  know  not  us,  inhabit  the  houses  once  in- 
habited by  our  dearest  friends ;  and  we  begin  painfully  to  feel  that 
we  are  "Strangers  upon  earth,  as  all  our  fathers  were."  The 
land  of  our  fathers,  once  endeared  by  that  sweet  word  Home,  is 
now  become  strange  to  us,  because  of  the  strange  faces  that  are 
seen  there.  A  stranger  occupies  our  father's  hearth.  Strangers 
sit  in  the  pews  in  which  our  parents  and  friends  sat.  The 
voice  of  the  preacher,  of  those  that  sing,  and  of  those  that  pray,  is 
strange.  Alas  for  us,  now  !  for  we  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
And  to  what  do  we  owe  all  these  melancholy  changes  and  reflections, — 
but  to  death  ?  Introduce  death  therefore,  into  heaven,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  paradise.  What  we  instinctively  sigh  for,  is  a  land  in 
which  there  will  be  no  death.  Death  and  heaven  are  to  us  as  incom- 
patible as  light  and  darkness.  What  joyful  news,  therefore,  the  text 
announces,  when  it  declares  "Death  the  last  enemy  shall  be  de- 
stroyed."   What  joy  returns  to  us  when  we  read  the  words,  "  He 
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hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."  He 
who  carries  at  his  girdle  the  "  keys  of  death  and  the  grave  "  has  un- 
locked the  sepulchre ;  and  beyond  the  gloomy  valley,  the  hills  of  im- 
mortality, brilliant  with  His  love,  appear.  The  resurrection  will 
give  back  to  us  all  our  fiiends  and  relations  who  have  died  in  Christ. 
The  lost  child  will  then  be  restored,  to  be  lost  no  more  ;  lost  friends 
will  greet  us  again ;  and  heaven,  instead  of  being  a  strange  place,  will 
be  our  eternal  home,  because  of  the  familiar  and  friendly  faces  that 
will  greet  us  there  ;  and  what  will  crown  our  joy  will  be  the  thought 
that  "  death  is  destroyed,"  and  that  both  ourselves  and  our  celestial 
associates,  shall  be  pillars  in  the  temple  of  our  God,  no  more  to  go 
out  for  ever.  *  *  *  * 

When  the  perfection  of  the  Church  is  spoken  of,  there  is  always 
an  allusion  to  moral  perfection,  or  perfection  in  holiness.  That  being 
whose  nature  is  pervaded  with  holiness,  whose  powers  are  holy, 
whose  members  are  holy,  whose  heart  is  holy,  whose  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  are  holy,  is  morally  perfect,  and  consequently  hears 
the  moral  image  of  God.  He  is  as  holy  as  God  is  holy,  he  is  as  holy 
as  his  nature  and  powers  will  allow ;  but,  with  reverence  we  speak 
it,  the  Deity  himself  cannot  be  holy  beyond  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  his  infinite  nature.  It  is  true  the  nature  of  the  one  is  finite,  and  of 
the  other  infinite,  and,  therefore,  in  the  one  we  have  finite  holiness,  and 
in  the  other  infinite ;  but  still,  if  an  intelligent  being  is  as  holy  as 
his  nature  will  permit,  he  is  perfectly  holy.  In  this  state,  then,  Christ 
will  present  bis  people  before  God.  They  will  be  holy  and  yet  with- 
out blemish,  and  consequently  morally  perfect.  To  them  there  will 
be  no  need  of  a  Mediator,  "but  God  will  be  all  in  all."  One  ot 
the  greatest  proofs  of  holiness  is  communion  with  God.  Smaller 
bodies  are  attracted  by  those  which  are  larger,  hence  the  sun,  which 
is  a  body  of  the  largest  bulk  in  our  system,  is  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  all  the  planets.  Thus  is  it  in  spiritual  things.  God,  who  is 
infinite  in  holiness,  is  the  glorious  Being  towards  whom  all  finite 
holiness  spontaneously  gravitates.  Beings  perfectly  holy,  therefore, 
move  towards  God  in  everything  and  worship  Him  in  everything. 
They  "  love  Him  with  all  their  hearts,  with  all  their  souls,  with  all 
their  minds,  and  with  all  their  strength."  To  show,  therefore,  the 
perfection  of  his  work,  the  Saviour  has  resigned  his  mediatorial 
office.  For  the  first  time  since  the  fall,  the  worship  of  the  Church 
is  conducted  without  a  Mediator,  and  glorious  to  tell,  "  God  is  all  in 
all."  The  Saviour  has  retired  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  work 
tested.  The  sanctified  Church  is  left  to  put  forth  its  own  energies, 
and,  as  it  were  to  act  alone.  It  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  human  proficiency  when  an  individual  is  left  to  try  his  own 
attainments  and  act  alone.  Thus  the  skilful  musician  gives  up 
the  organ  to  his  pupil,  or  the  monarch  entrusts  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment to  his  son  ;  and  no  common  joy  is  felt  by  these  parties  when 
the  experiment  turns  out  well.  Such  exactly  is  the  case  before  us. 
The  result  sought  was  that  "God  might  be  all  in  all."  Every 
means  adopted  by  the  Mediator  had  this  object  in  view.  To  teach 
the  church  to  recognise  God  in  everything,  was  the  design  of  every 
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affliction,  of  every  scourge,  and  of  every  blessing,  whether  providential 
or  spiritual.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Saviour  undertook  office,  became 
incarnate,  bled,  and  died.  To  obtain  this  glorious  consummation  He 
rose  and^  interceded  in  heaven,  poured  out  his  Spirit,  gave  us  the 
means  of  grace,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view,  he  brought  us  to 
death,  then  raised  us  from  the  dead,  and  took  us  up  to  heaven.  But 
now  He  pronounces  his  work  done,  and  retires  from  offipe,  that  its 
perfection  may  be  tried  ;  and  the  experiment  proves  what  He  had 
predicted,  for  "  God  is  all  in  all."  What  songs  of  joy  on  that  memo- 
rable day  will  fill  the  heavens  !  Upon  earth,  when  a  new  vessel  of 
peculiar  structure  has  been  launched,  when  a  machine  of  new  contri- 
vance has  been  first  set  in  motion,  or  a  newly-invented  instrument  of 
music  has  been  first  tried,  what  crowds  have  assembled  !  and  if  all  has 
succeeded  as  was  expected,  what  shouts  have  rent  the  air !  So  on  this 
great  day,  the  Redeemer  will  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe.  Then  will  be  manifested  to  principa- 
lities and  powers,  by  the  Church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God ;  and 
every  heart  will  be  filled  with  wonder,  and  every  mouth  with  praise, 
at  the  ^orious  completion  of  the  Saviour's  stupendous  work.  To  see 
so  many  millions  of  souls,  once  sunk  in  the  deepest  moral  degradation, 
and  worshipping  everything,  how^ever  vile  and  contemptible,  not 
excepting  Satan  himself,  as  their  gods,  now  purified  from  all  iniquity, 
and  vying  with  angels  in  the  perfect  purity  of  their  hearts,  and 
their  devout  adoration  of  Jehovah,  will  redound  to  the  everlasting 
glory  of  the  Son.  The  fact  that  He  can  now  resign  his  me- 
diation and  leave  them  to  their  own  voluntary  movements,  and  yet 
that  '^  God  will  be  all  in  all,"  will  be  the  grandest  demonstration  that 
the  universe  can  receive  of  the  perfection  of  His  work. 

This  will  introduce  a  new  order  of  things.  There  "  Christ  was 
all  in  all."  The  Father  himself  made  every  thing  of  the  Son,  and  di- 
rected us  all  to  go  to  Him.  Everything  was  done  and  said  to  exalt 
the  Mediator.  Prophets  sung  of  Himj  types  represented  him,  angels 
at  his  birth  flew  to  worship  Him^  and  God  himself  said,  this  is  my 
beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.  Thus  the  Mediator  was  **  all  in  all."  He 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  every  Gospel  sermon  ;  every  prayer  be- 
gan and  ended  in  His  name ;  every  divine  blessing  came  to  us  through 
His  hands ;  to  Him  the  awakened  sinner  first  stretched  out  the  hands 
of  hid  faith ;  and  to  His  arms  the  dying  saint  committed  his  depart- 
ing spirit.  The  determination  of  every  Christian  was  to  know  nothing 
but  "  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,"  and  to  "  glory  "  in  nothing  but  his 
"  Cross."  But  now  a  new  scene  begins  :  instead  of  Christ,  "  God 
is  all  in  all,"  nor  is  the  Son  at  all  disparaged  by  this  apparent  change. 
This  is  what  he  had  always  kept  in  view.  It  was  for  this  he  bled 
and  died,  and  carried  on  his  work  of  salvation.  The  end  of  making 
Christ  "all  in  all"  was  to  bring  us  up  to  that  glorious  state  of 
perfection  in  which  God,  without  a  mediator,  shall  be  *'allin  all," 
and  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  done,  the  Son  of  G^d  resigns  his 
mediatorial  throne,  and  thus  allows  the  unspotted  purity  and  perfect 
devotion  of  his  Church  to  be  fully  exemplified. 
But  absolute  perfection  belongs  to  the  Deity  alone.     All  created 
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or  acquired  excellence  is  limited.  Ck>mpared  with  Jehoyah,  every 
thing  is  imperfect.  '*  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight,  and 
the  angels  he  charges  with  folly."  The  Word  of  God  introduces  the 
bright  intelligences  above  as  employing  themselves  in  the  deep  con- 
templation of  the  mediation  of  Christ :  "  which  things  the  angels  desire 
to  look  into.*'  And  it  is  further  said,  that  by  the  church  is  made 
known  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Now  these  texts  plainly  intimate  that 
angels  are  not  perfect  in  knowledge ;  that  angels  are  close  students  of 
God's  dispensation  ;  and  that  the  heavenly  state  is  a  state  of  progres- 
sive mental  improvement.  Comparative  intellectual  imperfection  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  moral  perfection.  A  person  may  be 
as  holy  as  his  capabilities  will  allow,  and  yet  his  powers  may  not  be 
of  the  first  rank  or  order.  Hence  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  hea- 
venly state  to  say  that  our  knowledge  will  be  susceptible  of  increase. 
All  finite  capacities  must  of  necessity  be  imperfect,  and  therefore 
may  be  improved.  None  but  the  infinite  mind  of  Jehovah  can  be 
perfect.  You  cannot  add  to  the  knowledge  of  God — ^you  cannot 
enlarge  his  intellectual  powers  ;  but  increase  the  understanding 
of  a  creature  to  whatever  extent  you  will,  and  yet  between  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  an  infinite  difference  will  still  remidn. 
Consequently,  created  intelligences  are  capable  of  everlasting  im- 
provement, and  an  everlasting  approximation  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Divine  intellect,  without  ever  arriving  at  an  equality  with  the 
Godhead.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  this  sentiment,  because  it  merely 
asserts  that  we  can  never  become  gods — ^that  created  intelligences 
never  can  be  transformed  into  divinities.  Heaven,  therefore,  will  be  a 
state  of  mental  improvement ;  or  in  other  words,  the  church  above,  as 
well  as  the  church  below,  will  be  a  school.  To  suppose  that  Abel, 
after  being  six  thousand  years  in  heaven,  knows  no  more  now  than  he 
did  when  he  first  entered  it,  would  give  us  but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  in- 
tellect. To  have  seen  mjrriads  of  souls  brought  to  paradise,  to  have  con- 
versed with  the  redeemed  from  every  land,  to  have  witnessed  the  Son 
of  God  quit  his  glory,  and  then  return  in  triumph,  to  have  spent  sixtj 
centuries  in  contemplating  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  yet  to  be  no 
wiser  than  when  he  first  reached  the  skies,  would  almost  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  his  celestial  perfection  was  little  removed  from  idiocj. 
If  human  beings,  whether  of  common  or  superior  intellect,  cannot  con- 
verse with  exalted  geniuses,  or  hourly  contemplate  mighty  deedS} 
without  receiving  great  improvement,  then  what  must  be  the  in- 
crease of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  glorified  spirits  are  constantly 
deriving  from  those  interesting  and  sublime  objects,  which  so  tho- 
roughly engross  their  attention  and  captivate  their  hearts  ? 

Heaven,  then,  is  a  state  of  incessant  improvement  Indeed,  it 
'  seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  until  we  arrive  there,  we  are  but 
ill  qualified  for  the  sacred  task  of  gathering  instruction  or  improve- 
ment from  the  contemplation,  or  the  investigation  of  Jehovah's 
works.  Sin  has  not  only  polluted  our  hearts,  but  to  a  great  extent, 
paralyzed  our  intellects,  and  as  long  as  sin  dwelb  within  us,  we  shall 
be  but  very  sorry  students  of  divine  truth.     Here  our  understandings 
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are  dark,  and,  consequently,  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  we 
must  arrive  in  heaven  before  we  see  either  persons  or  things  "  face  to 
face.'*  In  the  present  world  our  hearts  too  much  resemble  an  instru- 
ment out  of  tune.  Every  touch  of  Divine  truth  is  responded  to  by  a 
faint  discordant  note  ;  but  in  heaven  our  souls  will  resemble  a  well- 
strung  harp,  and  every  new  discovery  of  Divine  power,  Divine  wis- 
dom. Divine  love,  and  Divine  purity,  shall  be  associated  with  a  cor- 
responding feeling.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  the  music 
of  heaven  will  be  the  melody  of  the  heart.  Until  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  thus]  mutually  sympathise,  we  shall  be  but  very  imperfect 
pupils  of  the  Son  of  God.  Here  our  strength  is  so  frail,  our  under- 
standings so  dark,  our  hearts  so  hard,  and  so  much  of  our  time  spent  in 
sleep,  or  in  worldly  pursuits,  that  Divine  things  have  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  our  attention  ;  but  when  we  arrive  in  heaven,  our  souls  will 
be  all  thought,  sensibility,  and  activity.  Never  again  shall  we  be 
drowsy  or  weary ;  never  more  shall  the  world,  or  sin,  or  Satan,  inter- 
vene between  our  hearts  and  our  God.  Even  our  bodies  will  be 
spiritual  bodies.  Strange  then  would  it  be,  if,  just  as  we  obtained 
every  corporeal,  mental,  and  moral  qualification  of  the  Deity,  our 
studies  were  to  close !  Far  from  this,  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 
career  will  then  commence  anew,  our  obedience  and  devotion  will  then 
receive  fresh  impulse  from  the  glorious  fact  that  ^'  God  is  all  in  all  I" 

B.  Pabsoks, 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  CHRIST. 

.[In  his  reply  to  Mr,  F.  W.  Newman's  blasphemous  assault  on  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  Mr.  Rogers  concludes  with  the  following  noble 


And  now,  what,  after  all^  does  the  carping  criticism  of  this  chapter 
amount  to  ?  Little  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  absolutely  vanishes ;  it  is  felt 
that  the  Christ  thus  portrayed  cannot  be  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  history  ;  in  the  face  of  all  those  glorious  scenes  with  which  the 
evangelical  narrative  abounds,  but  of  which  there  is  here  an  entire 
oblivion.  But  humanity  will  not  forget  them ;  men  still  wonder  at 
the  "  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  Christ's  mouth,"  and 
persist  in  saying,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  The  brightness 
of  the  brightest  names  pales  and  wanes  before  the  radiance  which 
shines  from  the  person  of  Christ.  The  scenes  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
at  the  gate  of  Nain,  in  the  happy  family  at  Bethany,  in  the  "  upper 
room  "  where  he  instituted  the  feast  which  should  for  ever  consecrate 
his  memory,  and  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  legacy  of  his  love ; 
the  scenes  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  summit  of  Calvary, 
and  at  the  sepulchre ;  the  sweet  remembrance  of  the  patience  with 
which  he  1  ore  wrong,  the  gentleness  with  which  he  rebuked  it,  and 
the  love  with  which  he  forgave  it ;  the  thousand  acts  of  benign  conde- 
scension by  which  he  well  earned  for  himself,  from  self-righteous  pride 
and  censorious  hypocrisy,  the  name  of  the  "friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners ; "  these,  and  a  hundred  things  more,  which  crowd  those 
concise  memorials  of  love  and  sorrow  with  such  prodigality  of  beauty 
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and  of  pathos,  will  still  continue  to  charm  and  attract  the  soul  of 
humanity,  and  on  these  the  highest  genius,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
mediocrity,  will  love  to  dwell.  These  things  lisping  infancy  loves  to 
hear  on  its  mother's  knees,  and  over  them  age,  with  its  grey  locks, 
bends  in  devoutest  reverence.  No  ;  before  the  infidel  can  prevent  the 
influence  of  these  compositions,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  Gospels 
themselves,  or  he  must  supplant  them  \sj fictions  yet  more  wonderful! 
Ah  I  what  bitter  irony  has  involuntarily  escaped  me  !  but  if  the  last 
be  impossible,  at  least  the  Gospels  must  cease  to  exist  before  infidelity 
can  succeed.  Yes,  before  infidels  can  prevent  men  from  thinking  as 
they  have  ever  done  of  Christ,  they  must  blot  out  the  gentle  words  with 
which,  in  presence  of  austere  hypocrisy,  the  Saviour  welcomed  that 
timid  guilt  that  could  only  express  its  silent  love  in  an  agony  of  tears  ; 
they  must  blot  out  the  words  addressed  to  the  dying  penitent,  who, 
softened  by  the  majestic  patience  of  the  mighty  sufferer,  detected  at 
last  the  monarch  under  the  veil  of  sorrow,  and  cast  an  imploring 
glance  to  be  "  remembered  by  Him  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom ; " 
they  must  blot  out  the  scene  in  which  the  demoniacs  sat  listening  at 
his  feet,  and  "  in  their  right  mind  ;'*  they  must  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  the  tears  which  he  shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus, — not  surely 
for  him  whom  he  was  about  to  raise,  but  in  pure  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  of  humanity, — for  the  myriad  myriads  of  desolate  mourners, 
who  could  not,  with  Mary,  fly  to  him,  and  say,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  mother,  brother,  sister,  had  not  died !  "  they  must  blot 
out  the  record  of  those  miracles  which  charm  us,  not  only  as  the  proot 
of  his  mission,  and  guarantees  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  but  as 
they  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  his  character,  and  are  types  of  the 
spiritual  cures  his  Gospel  can  yet  perform ;  they  must  blot  out  the 
scenes  of  the  sepulchre,  where  love  and  veneration  lingered,  and  saw 
what  was  never  seen  before,  but  shall  henceforth  be  seen  to  the  end 
of  time,  the  tomb  itself  irradiated  with  angelic  forms,  and  bright  with 
the  presence  of  Him  **  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  hght ; " 
they  must  blot  out  the  scene  where  deep  and  grateful  love  wept  so 
passionately,  and  found  him  unbidden  at  her  side, — ^type  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  who  have  "  sought  the  grave  to  weep 
there,'*  and  found  joy  and  consolation  in  Him  "  whom,  though  unseen, 
they  loved ;  "  they  must  blot  out  the  discourses  in  which  he  took  leave 
of  his  disciples,  the  majestic  accents  of  which  have  filled  so  many 
departing  souls  with  patience  and  with  triumph ;  they  must  blot  out 
the  yet  sublimer  words  in  which  he  declares  himself  "  the  resurrection 
and  the  life," — words  which  have  led  so  many  millions  more  to 
breathe  out  their  spirits  with  child-like  trust,  and  to  believe,  as  the 
gate  of  death  closed  behind  them,  that  they  would  see  Him  who  is 
invested  with  the  "  keys  of  the  invisible  world,"  "  who  opens  and  no 
man  shuts,  and  shuts  and  no  man  opens,"  letting  in  through  the  portal 
which  leads  to  immortality  the  radiance  of  the  skies ;  they  must  blot 
out,  they  must  destroy  these  and  a  thousand  other  such  things,  before 
they  can  prevent  Him  having  the  pre-eminence  who  loved,  because  he 
loved  us^  to  call  himself  the  '^  Son  of  man,"  though  angels  called  him 
the  «•  Son  of  God." 
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It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  it  is  an  illusion.  If  it  be  an  illusion,  every 
variety  of  experiment  proves  it  to  be  inveterate,  and  it  will  not  be 
dissipated  by  a  million  of  Strausses  and  Newmans.  Probatum  esU 
At  bis  feet  guilty  humanity,  of  diverse  races  and  nations,  for  eighteei^ 
hundred  years,  has  come  to  pour  forth  in  faith  and  love  its  sorrows, 
and  finds  there  ^'  the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away."  Myriads  of  aching  heads  and  weary  hearts  have  found,  and 
will  find,  repose  there,  and  have  invested  him  with  veneration,  love, 
and  gratitude,  which  will  never,  never  be  paid  to  any  other  name 
than  his. 

H.  Rogers. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice  is,  "judgment  formed  beforehand  without  examinations." 
There  is  in  the  world  no  little  of  this  pre-possession,  and  yet  it  only  needs 
a  moment's  examination  to  see  the  unfairness  and  absurdity  of  such  con- 
duct. How  unfair  it  must  be  towards  any  individual,  and  how  calculated  to 
cause  such  a  one  to  suffer  wrong.  Common  sense  would  teach  the  most  stu- 
pid, that  to  prejudge  a  person  before  he  has  been  seen  or  heard  must  be 
^ossly  unjust.  It  is  certainly  not  doing  to  others  as  they  would  desire  to  be 
done  by.  The  prejudiced  seem  to  stand  in  a  position  which  is  not  tenable, 
and  which  they  fear  may  be  at  least  shaken.  Hence  how  guarded  lest  any 
new  light  should  be  poured  ou  the  subject,  lest  any  thins  should  act  on  their 
judgment,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  alter  their  opinion,  lest,  in  a  word,  they 
should  be  proved  to  be  wrong.  Thus  all  prejudice  partakes  of  weakness, 
or  fear  of  the  consequences  to  which  a  little  light  may  lead  ;  so  that  we  may 
say,  there  is  a  want  of  manliness  in  the  prejudiced.  The  prejudiced  per- 
son can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  being  a  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
He  is  scarcely  a  trimmer,  for  such  a  character  admits  the  force  of  convic- 
tion, though  he  does  not  fully  carry  out  his  convictions,  but  goes  between, 
as  the  word  implies,  to  please  two  parties  ;  whilst  the  prejudiced  man  has 
closed  every  avenue  against  the  light,  if  not  because  his  deeds  are  evil,  yet 
because  he  is  determined  he  will  not  see  both  sides.  This  prejudice  em- 
braces many  objects.'  There  is  prejudice  against  religion,  books,  persons, 
inventions,  alterations,  improvements,  and  in  favour  of  old  established  cus* 
toms,  in  a  word,  against  anything  new,  and  it  is  only  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  prejudice  can  raise,  that  anything  new,  however  excellent,  can 
he  brought  into  operation.  How  insensibly  are  we  led  into  a  state  of  pre- 
JTidice,  and  how  many  are  guilty  of  fostering  this  unamiable  and  fpolish 
quality  ;  yea,  and  how  often  have  we  had  cause  to  regret  our  being  led  to 
prejudge  persons,  cases,  or  things,  for  when  this  feeling  has  once  been  har- 
boured, how  difficult  have  we  found  it  to  get  rid  of  the  false  impression, 
though  totally  unfounded.  Thus  the  penalty  the  prejudiced  have  to  pay 
is  great,  and  justly  so,  for  what  can  be  more  blameable  than  to  determine 
beforehand  against  any  person  or  thing  whatever.  To  be  prejudiced  is 
also  to  be  led  often  to  erroneous  conclusions,  because  the  premises  may  be 
altogether  false.  The  prejudiced  man  is  ereatly  to  be  pitied,  because  he 
places  himself  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  knowledge  and  recep- 
tion of  truth,  for  truth  is  not  the  object  he  either  seeks  ot  desires.  Nay, 
he  rather  dreads  truth,  lest  it  should  create  uneasiness,  or  lead  him  to 
appear  before  the  world  less  wise  than  he  would  have  it  believed  he  is,  for 
this  would  be  to  destroy  his  prestige  and  infallibility. 
He  cannot  at  all  enter  into  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  Poet : 
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**  Seite  on  truth,  where'er  'tis  found* 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground^" 

for  what  has  he  to  do  with  truth  if  it  militates  against  his  pre-oonceived 
notions  ? 

If  there  had  not  been  a  few  persons  superior  to  prejudice,  and  who  when 
necessary  could  brave  the  taunts  of  their  fellow  creatures  by  acting  con- 
trary to  old  established  usages,  we  should  have  been  in  the  position  of 
the  Asiatics,  who  exhibit  preju<^ce  on  a  large  scale,  for  they  regard  it  as 
highly  objectionable,  if  not  a  heinous  offence,  to  be  wiser  than  their  ancefr- 
tors.  One  of  the  greatest  innovators  on  the  domain  of  old  prejudice  was 
Lord  Bacon,  who  wrote  against,  and  tried  to  demolish  the  idols  of  the  mind, 
of  the  den,  of  the  market-place,  and  of  the  theatre,  by  inductive  philosophy 
and  experiments.  Perhaps  the  number  of  really  unprejudiced  persons  is 
very  small,  and  even  those  who  pride  themselves  the  most  on  their  liberal 
sentiments,  who  go  so  far  as  to  dub  tiiemselves  of  the  movement  party,  will 
find  themselves  not  altogether  free.  Prejudice  often  arises  from  interest, 
and  then  it  is  cloaked  under  the  garb  of  zeal  for  things  as  they  are.  Thus 
interest  and  prejudice  are  nearly  allied,  in  a  word,  they  are  twins 
with  bigotry  for  a  father  and  ignorance  for  a  mother.  Let  us  imagine  a 
man  who  mis  thrown  aside  his  prejudices,  and  what  will  he  be  f  Why, 
almost  unlike  every  other  human  being.  He  will  see  beauty  where  be- 
fore he  only  saw  deformity,  excellency  where  he  only  saw  defect,  good 
where  he  only  saw  evil,  and  friends  where  he  only  saw  enemies.  By  pre- 
judice, things  are  seen  through  a  false  medium.  It  is  a  treat  to  meet  with 
a  really  unprejudiced  person.  Such  a  one  is  a  really  catholic  character. 
He  has  no  narrowness,  or  meanness  of  souL  In  £ikct,  he  does  not  know 
what  exdusiveness  means.  You  cannot  confine  him  within  your  little 
narrow  sphere  of  church,  state,  coterie,  or  society.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan. 
He  has  a  heart  as  large  as  the  world,  yea,  larger,  for  show  him  there 
is  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  he  embraces  them  too.  You  cannot  prevail  on 
him  to  pass  jadcment  beforehand  on  men  and  things.  He  says  let  me 
examine  and  see  for  myself,  for  to  this  end  mind  was  given  me. 

You  could  not  sink  him  into  a  nonentity,  for 

*'  Nature  herself  mi^t  stand  up. 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  man." 

How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  prejudice  ?  In  many  cases  by  unlearning  a 
creat  deal  we  have  learned,  and  by  acting  directly  contrary  to  what  we 
have  been  taught.  By  getting  rid  of  those  false  impressions  against  ]>e^ 
sons,  books,  and  things,  we  have  received  to  our  detriment.  By  forming 
no  opinions  except  such  as  we  conscientiously,  after  due  examination,  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  By  holding  the  balance  with  which  we  weigh  individuals 
and  actions  with  an  even  hand.  In  a  word,  by  acting  in  the  fear  of  Qod 
in  every  thing  ;  and  neither  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting,  except  in  His 
sight. 

The  prejudiced  should  all  herd  together,  and  then  what  a  Bedlam  would 
be  seen.  At  present  they  are  half  hid  in  the  mass,  and  the  glaring  nature  of 
their  conduct  is  not  so  manifestly  visible.  But  were  they  all  to  dwell  to- 
gether, and  feel  the  evil  they  inflict,  the^  would  startle  at  themselves  and 
others.  They  would  see  themselves  as  m  a  glass,  and  a  hideous  form  they 
would  present,  enough  almost  to  startle  "  chaos  and  old  night,"  for  prejudice 
is  ugly  as  well  as  evil.  Who  would  love  to  dwell  with  a  community  of  such 
disoraered  And  unlovely  creatures.  It  was  once  said,  **  The  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone,"  would  it  could  be  added,  the  age  of  prejudice  is  also  gone,  bat 
such  a  consummation,  however  devoutly  to  be  wished,  seems  to  be  a  great 
way  off.  There  may  be  less  of  it  in  the  world  than  formerly,  but  after  all 
there  is  still  too  much.    It  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
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How  often  have  we  occasioii  to  say,  there  goes  a  prejtfdiced  man,  and, 
alas  1  how  many  glory  in  this  their  shame.    The  Poet  said, 

'*  O  wad  some  power  the  gifty  gie  us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

Bnt  prejudice  is  blind,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  this.  Self  delusion 
is  about  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befal  a  man,  and  to  this 
the  prejudiced  are  peculiarly  liable.  They  foolishly  imagine  that  they  are 
acting  from  a  noble  principle,  when  they  are  not.  But  they  cannot  think 
evil  of  themselves.  We  must  hope  that  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  aud 
juster  views  of  right  and  wrong,  that  prejudice,  like  every  other  ey^  will 
be  numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been. 

While  revolving  these  things  over  in  my  mind,  I  was  in  thought  carried 
forward  to  a  period  when  the  present  and  many  succeeding  generations 
had  passed  away ;  and  as  I  had  left  old  prejudice  seated  on  his  throne, 
and  ruling  with  almost  undisputed  sway,  I  very  naturally  locked  for  him, 
but  to  my  great  surprise  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  people  did  not 
seem  to  ^ow  anythms  of  him,  and  the  world  went  on  smoothly  without 
him.  No  one  preiudged  another,  or  condemned  him  unheard.  Anything  new 
had  a  fait  trial,  for  the  idea  of  running  it  down,  simply  because  it  was  ^ew, 
was  a  thing  unheard  of.  Ko  one  imagined  that  the  age  of  inventions  and 
improvements  had  passed,  hence  all  were  on  the  qm  vive,  and  prepared 
for  whatever  had  utility  or  ornament  to  recommend  it.  £kit  the  greatest 
diange  appeared  in  the  intercourse  of  the  people,  for  they  were  not  preju- 
dice one  against  another  on  the  ground  of  soml  standing,  education,  dress, 
or  religion.  They  were  no  longer  apart  as  if  belonging  to  different  planets, 
bitt  they  resard^  themselves  as  brethren ;  they  freely  mingled  in  all  the  so- 
cial^ philanuiropic,  educational,  and  religious  movements  of  the  day,  for  pre- 
judice, as  a  hateful  monster,  no  long  kept  them  apart 

I  walked  into  some  of  their  places  of  recreation,  instruction,  and  amuse- 
ment, and  found  the  rich  and  poor  met  together  in  the  sweetest  love  and 
hannony.  I  stepped  into  one  of  their  places  of  worship,  and  found  persons 
of  all  creeds  listening  to  a  minister  who  was  contrasting  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  showing  that  the  former  days  were  not  better  tnan  the  pre- 
sent, for  then  prejudice  prevailed  which  was  now  extinct.  He  exhibited 
the  monster  to  the  astonished  audience  much  as  a  geologist  would  now  ex- 
hibit the  skeleton  of  a  megatherium.  I  attended  a  crowded  meeting  of 
philanthropists,  and  was  delighted  above  measure  at  the  noble  sentiments 
enunciated  in  universal  brotherhood,  and  found  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  striking  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  was  a  living  reality, 
and  that  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  all  men  were  indeed  **  neighbours." 
I  found  from  the  remarks  made,  that  throughout  the  world  prejudice 
had  ceased  to  exist.  I  walked  through  the  land,  and  was  everywhere 
treated  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  I  visited  distant  lands,  and  no  prejudice 
was  raised  against  me  anywhere,  nor  any  spy  set  to  watch  my  motions 
No  passports,  no  photograph  of  my  person,  no  inventory  of  my  effects 
were  taken  or  required.  I  was  free  everywhere,  and  bailed  by  all  I  met, 
as  one  of  the  family  of  man.  I  searched  everywhere  for  some  trace  of  the 
old  fiend  I  had  formerly  seen,  I  enquired  of  many  where  he  dwelt,  but 
could  get  no  information  of  him,  for  his  very  memory  had  perished, 
and  all  traces  of  him  lost.  I  rejoiced  aud  exclaimed,  now  I  have  found 
what  I  have  long  desired,  an  age  of  reason,  a  world  of  brothers,  and  a  pe- 
riod of  happiness. 

BoUon,  B.  Glazbbrooe, 
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THB  MOTHER. 

It  has  been  said, "  that  the  first  beinc  that  rushes  to  the  recollection  of 
a  soldier,  or  sailor,  in  his  heart's  difficulty,  is  his  mother."  She  clings  to 
his  memory  and  affection  amidst  all  the  forgetfulness  and  hardihood  induced 
by  a  roving  life.  The  last  message  he  leaves  is  for  her,  his  last  whisper 
breathes  her  name.  The  mother,  as  she  instils  the  lessons  of  piety  and 
filial  obligation  into  the  heart  of  her  infant  son,  should  always  feel  that  her 
"  labour  is  not  in  vain.**  She  may  drop  into  the  grave,  but  she  has  left 
behind  her  influence  that  will  work  for  her.  "  The  bow  is  broken,  but  the 
arrow  is  sped,  and  will  do  its  office." 

ADVICE  TO  A  MOTHER. 

Christian  mother,  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  few  rules  for  your  daily  and 
prayerful  examination : 

1.  Exercise  your  authority  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  instead  of  it  employ 
kind  persuasion  and  deliberate  reasoning  ;  out  when  you  exercise  it,  make 
it  irresistible. 

2.  Be  careful  how  you  threaten— but  never  lie.  Threaten  seldom— but 
never  fail  to  execute.  The  parent  who  is  open-mouthed  to  threaten,  and 
threatens  hastily,  but  is  irresolute  to  punish,  and,  when  the  child  is  not 
subdued  by  the  first  threat,  repeats  it  half-a-dozen  times  with  a  voice 
of  increasing  violence,  and  with  many  shakes  and  twitches  of  the  little 
culprit,  will  certainly  possess  no  authority. 

3.  Avoid  tones' and  gestures  expressive  of  agitation  for  trivial  matters, 
indicative  of  no  depravitv,  and  indicating  only  the  heedlessness  or  forgetful- 
ness of  children,  or  perhaps  nothing  more  than  is  common  to  all  youDg 
creatures,  a  love  to  use  their  limbs.  In  all  such  cases  the  tones  should  be 
kind  and  persuasive,  rather  than  authoritative  ;  and  the  severity,  and  even 
the  gravity  of  authority,  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  cases  of  disobe- 
dience, of  depravity,  or  for  the  prevention  of  serious  evil.  A  perpetual 
fretting  at  children  for  little  thmgs  will  inevitably  harden  their  hearts^ 
and  totally  destroy  parental  authority  and  influence.  There  never  was  a 
fretting  parent  who  often  threatened  and  never  performed,  that  had  a 
particle  of  efficient  government. 

4.  Establish  the  unchanging  habit  of  commanding  a  child  but  onee. 
Cost  what  it  may,  break  the  child  down  to  obedience  to  the  first  command; 
and  when  this  is  once  done,  if  vou  are  careful  never  to  let  disobedience 
escape  punishment  of  some  kind,  and  punishment  that  shall  be  effectual 
and  triumphant,  you  will  find  it  not  difficult  to  maintain  your  absolute 
authority.  R 

A  mother's  craters. 

Every  one  who  has  thought  on  this  subject  must  know  how  great  is  the 
influence  of  the  female  character,  especially  in  the  sacred  relations  of 
wife  and  mother.  My  honoured  mother  was  a  religious  woman,  and 
she  watched  over  and  instructed  me,  as  pious  mothers  are  accustomed  to 
do.  Alas  !  I  often  forgot  her  admonitions,  but,  in  my  most  thoughtless 
days,  I  never  lost  impressions  which  her  holy  example  had  made  on  my 
mind.  After  spending  a  large  portion  of  my  life  in  foreign  lands,  I 
returned  again  to  visit  my  native  village.  Both  my  parents  died  while  I 
was  in  Bussia,  and  their  house  is  now  occupied  oy  my  brother.  lie 
furniture  remains  just  the  same  as  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  at  night  I  was 
accommodated  with  the  same  bed  in  which  I  had  often  slept  before.  But 
my  busy  thoughts  would  not  let  me  sleep.    I  was  thmking  how  God 
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liad  led  me  through  the  journey  of  life.  At  last  the  light  of  the  morning 
darted  through  the  little  window,  and  then  my  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
spot  where  my  sainted  mother,  forty  years  before,  took  my  hand,  and 
said,  "Come,  my  dear,  kneel  down  with  me,  and  I  will  go  to  prayer." 
Thia  completely  overcame  me,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  very  tones  of  her 
voice.  I  recollected  some  of  her  expressions,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
arose  from  my  bed,  and  fell  upon  my  knees  just  on  the  spot  where  my 
mother  kneeled,  and  thanked  God  that  I  had  once  a  praying  mother. 
And,  oh  !  if  every  parent  could  feel  what  I  felt  then,  I  am  sure  they  would 
pray  with  their  children  as  well  as  pray  for  them. 

Happy  the  child  who  is  blessed  with  a  praying  mother!  But  the 
privilege  involves  the  highest  responsibility.  Sad  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  man  who  never  added  to  his  mother's  prayer  his  own,  and  who 
heard  her  lessons  only  to  neglect  them !  X. 

LITTLE  CHARLIE.— A  LAMENT, 

O  sunshine  making  golden  spots 

Upon  the  carpet  at  my  feet — 
The  shadows  of  the  coming  flowers  ! 
The  phantoms  of  forget-me-nots,  . 

And  roses  red  and  sweet : 
How  can  you  seem  so  full  of  joy, 

And  we  so  sad  and  sore  t 
Angel  of  death  !  again  thy  wings 

Are  folded  at  our  door ! 

"We  can  but  yearn  through  length  of  days 
For  something  lost,  we  fancied  ours  : 
"We'll  miss  thee,  darling,  when  the  Spring 

Has  touch'd  the  world  in  flowers  ! 
For  thou  wast  like  that  dainty  month 
"Which  strews  the  violets  at  its  feet : 
Thy  life  was  slips  of  golden  sun, 
And  silver  tear-drops  buried  sweet ! 
For  thou  wast  light,  and  thou  wast  shade. 
And  thine  were  sweet,  capricious  ways. 
Now  lost  in  purple  languors,  now 
No  bird  in  ripe  red  summer  day 

Was  half  as  wild  as  thou  ! 
O  little  Presence  !  everywhere 
We  find  some  touching  trace  of  thee— 
A  pencil  mark  upon  the  wall 
That  "  naughty  hands"  made  thoughtlessly : 
And  broken  toys  around  the  house — 
Where  he  has  left  them  they  have  lain, 
Waiting  for  little  busy  hands 
That  will  not  come  again. 
Will  never  come  again ! 

Within  the  shrouded  room  below 
He  lies  a-cold,  and  yet  we  know 

It  is  not  Charlie  there  ! 
It  is  not  Charlie  cold  and  white, 
It  is  the  robe  that  in  his  flight 
He  gently  cast  aside  ! 
Oar  darling  hath  not  died  I 
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O  rare  pale  lips !    O  clouded  eyes ! 

O  violet  eyes  grown  dim ! 
Ah  well !  this  little  lock  of  hair 

Is  all  of  him? 
Is  all  of  him  that  we  can  keep 
For  loving  kisses,  and  the  thought 
Of  him  and  death  may  teach  us  more 
Than  all  our  life  has  taught. 

God,  walkinff  over  starry  sphere^ 

Did  clasp  his  tiny  hand, 
And  led  him  through  a  flood  of  teara^ 

Into  the  mystic  Land  1 
Angel  of  Death  !  we  question  not ; 
Who  asks  of  Heaven, "  Why  does  it  rain  V 
Angel !  we  bless  thee,  for  the  kiss 
Hath  hush*d  the  lips  of  Pain  ! 
No  "  Wherefore  *'  or  «  To  what  good  end  1 " 
Shall  out  of  doubt  and  anguish  creep 

Into  our  thought.    We  oow  our  neads  : 
lie  giveth  his  Beloved  sleep. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORa 

THB  LORD  AND  THE  TINKER.— LORD  SAAFTESBURT. 

The  "  Characteristics  "  is  his  Lordship's  most  celebrated  work,  and  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Its  excellences  and  defects  have 
been  variously  estimated.  Mr,  Bal^y^  says,  the  purity  and  politeness  of 
his  style  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sentmients  are,  and  must  be,  acknowledged 
by  all  readers  of  taste  and  sensibity.  But  nevertheless  as  his  beauties  are 
not  easy  to  be  overlooked,  so  neither  are  his  blemishes.  His  works  appear 
to  be  stained  with  so  many  gross  errors,  and  his  fine  thoughts  are  so  often 
mingled  with  absurdities,  that,  however  we  may  be  charmed  with  Uie  one, 
we  are  forced  to  condemn  the  other.  And  of  his  ^  Enquiry  concerDing 
Virtue,"  he  says,  that  though  he  cannot  agree  in  every  particular  contaioM 
in  it,  he  finds  little  more  to  do,  than  to  tell  hoW  much  he  admires  it,  and 
that  he  indeed  thinks  it  in  the  main,  a  performance  so  just  and  exact  as 
to  deserve  higher  iiraise  than  he  is  able  to  give  it.  JDr,  Brown  in  his 
essays  on  the  **  Characteristics,'*  says  that  in  that  performance,  he  has 
mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults,  and  excellences,  with  a  liberal 
and  unsparing  hand.  Sir  James  Macintosh,  in  his  Ethical  Disserta- 
tion, sajs,  the  fortune  of  the  "  Characteristics "  has  been  singular.  For 
a  time  the  work  was  admired  more  undistinguishly  than  its  literaiy 
character  warrants.  In  the  succeeding  period  it  was  justly  criticised,  bat 
too  severely  condemned.  Of  late  more  unjustly  than  either  of  ti^e  former 
cases  it  has  been  generally  neglected.  It  seems  to  have  the  power  of  chai^- 
iug  the  temper  of  its  critics.  It  provoked  the  amiable  Berkeley  to  a  harsh- 
ness equally  unwonted  and  unwarrantable  ;  while  it  softened  the  rugged 
Warburton  so  far  as  to  dispose  the  fierce  and  yet  not  alt^ether  ungenerous 
polemic  to  praise  an  enemy  in  the  very  heat  of  conflict.  His  fine  spirit  and 
genius  shone  through  his  writings,  but  their  lustre  is  often  dimmed  by  peco- 
Tiarities,  and  it  must  be  said  by  affectations,  which  originating  in  local,  tem- 
porary, and  even  personal  circumstances,  are  particularly  fatal  to  the  pe^ 
manence  of  bis  fame. 

Dr.  Leland,  remarks,  That  no  impartial  man  will  deny  him  the  praise 
of  a  fine  genius.    The  quality  of  the  writer,  his  lively  and  beautifnliiDi- 
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gination,  tlie  delicacy  of  taste  he  hath  shown  in  many  instances,  and  the 
graces  and  embellishments  of  his  style,  though  perhaps  sometimes  too  af- 
fected, have  procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  added  his  re- 
fined sentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath 
spoken  honourably  of  a  just  and  good  Providence  which  ministers  and 
governs  the  whole  in  the  best  manner  ;  and  hath  strongly  asserted  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  the  natural  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
and  that  man  was  originally  formed  for  society,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual 
kindness  and  benevolence,  and  not  only  so,  but  for  religion  and  piety  too. 
Horace  Walpole  (Lord  Oxford)  says,  His  writings  breathe  the  virtues  of 
his  mind,  for  which  they  are  much  more  estimable  than  for  their  style  and 
manner.  He  delivers  his  doctrines  in  ecstatic  diction,  like  one  of  the  Magi, 
inculcating  philosophic  visions  to  an  Eastern  Auditory.  Lord  Monhoddo, 
one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  pronounces  "  His  Rhapsodist,*'  as  not  only  the 
best  dialogue  in  English,  but  out  of  all  degree  of  comparison  the  sublimest 
philosophy,  and  if  to  this,  is  added  **  the  Enquiry,"  the  completest  system 
of  Theology  and  Morality  that  we  have  in  our  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  elegance  for  the  style  and  composition. 

The  sneers  and  ridicule  thrown  out  against  revealed  religion  in  various 
parts  of  the  "  Characteristics,"  have  rendered  his  lordship  very  generally 
and  justly  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  Christianity.  His  preface  to  Which- 
cot's  Sermons  and  his  Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  University,  show  that 
he  believed  in  our  holy  religion,  yet  [again,  the  many  sceptical  passages 
throughout  his  works  indicate  that  he  was  more  an  imbeliever  than  other 
wise. 

The  substance  of  his  Philosophy  is,  that  there  is  a  Providence  which 
governs  and  administers  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  Evil  and  Disorder,  and  ttiat  Providence  hath  formed  man  a  social 
or  political  being,  who  attains  his  true  and  matured  end,  in  the  pursuit 
and  exercise  of  the  moral  and  social  virtues.  His  system  is  termed  civil, 
social,  and  theistic.  Li  the  style  of  his  writing  he  has  displayed  much 
skill,  and  though  it  has  many  faults,  is  on  the  whole  dangerously  enticing. 
It  is  nervous,  stately,  and  elegant,  perspicuous  and  harmonious :  in  figure 
and  ornaments  he  is  greatly  luxuriant.  Short  and  long  sentences  are  in- 
termixed with  great  felicity. 

JOHN  BUNTAN. 

John  Bunyan,  says  Macaulay,  in  his  sketch  of  him,  was  bred  a  tinker, 
and  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Early  in  his 
life  he  was  fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his  youthful  sins,  the  worst 
of  which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  such  as  the  world  thinks  venial. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  drunkard.  He  owns,  indeed,  that 
when  a  boy  he  never  spoke  without  an  oath.  But  a  single  admonition 
cured  him  of  this  bad  habit  for  life  ;  and  the  cure  must  have  been  wrought 
early  ;  for  at  eighteen  he  was  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  ;  and,  if  he 
had  carried  the  vice  of  profaneness  into  that  service,  he  would  doubtless 
have  received  something  more  than  an  admonition  from  Sergeant  Bind- 
tbeir-kings-in-chains,  or  Captain  Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord. 
Bell-ringing  and  playing  at  hockey  on  Sundays,  seemed  to  have  been 
the  worst  vices  of  this  depraved  tinker.  They  would  have  passed  for  vir- 
tues with  Archbishop  Laud.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  a  very  early  age, 
Bunyan  was  a  man  of  a  strict  life  and  of  a  tender  conscience.  **  He  bad 
been,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  a  blackguard."  Even  this  we  think  too  hard  a 
censure.  Bunyan  was  not,  we  admit,  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Lord  Digby ; 
but  he  was  a  blackguard  no  otherwise  than  as  every  labouring  man  that 
ever  lived  has  been  a  blackguard  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Southey  acknowledges  this. 
^  Such  he  might  have  expected  to  be  by  his  birth,  breeding,  and  vocation. 
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Scarcely  indeed,  bv  possibility,  could  he  have  been  otherwise."  A  man 
whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  decidedly  below  those  of  his  class,  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  blackguard  ;  but  it  is  surely  unfair  to  apply  so  strong 
a  word  of  reproach  to  one  who  is  only  what  the  great  mass  ot  every  com- 
munity are. 

His  keen  sensibility  and  his  powerful  imagination  made  his  internal 
conflicts  singularly  terrible.  He  fancied  he  was  under  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion--that  he  had  committed  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost — tnat  he 
had  sold  Christ — that  he  was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Sometimes 
loud  voices  from  heaven  cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes  fiends  whis- 
pered impious  suggestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant  mountain 
tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  from  which  he  was  separated 
by  a  was^^e  of  snow.  He  felt  the  devil  behind  him,  pulling  his  clothes. 
He  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain  had  been  set  upon  nim.  He  feared  he 
was  about  to  break  asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental  agony  disordered 
his  health.  One  day  he  shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another  day 
he  felt  a  fire  within  his  breast.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  he  sur- 
vived suflfering  so  intense  and  so  long-continued. 

At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair,  the  penitent 
passed  to  a  state  of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him 
to  impart  to  others  the  blessings  of  which  he  was  himself  possessed.  He 
joined  the  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His  education  had 
been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no  language  but  the  English,  as  it  was 
spoken  by  the  common  people.  He  had  studied  no  great  model  of  com- 
position, with  the  exception— an  important  exception  undoubtedly— of 
our  noble  translation  of  tne  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He  frequently 
transgressed  the  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  the  native  force  of  his  genius, 
and  his  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  passions,  from  despair  to 
esctasy,  amply  supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  His  rude  oratory 
roused  and  melted  hearers  who  listened  without  interest  to  the  la- 
boured discourses  of  great  logicians  and  Hebraists.  His  works  were 
widely  circulated  among  the  humbler  classes.  One  of  them,  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 

fuages.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and 
ad  been,  during  near  a  century,  the  delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  arti- 
zans  before  it  was  publicly  commended  by  any  man  of  high  literary  emi- 
nence. 

But  now  that  wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the  most 
fastidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Doctor 
Johnson,  all  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated,  as  he  said,  to 
read  books  through,  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
That  work  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  works  that  he  wished  longer.  It 
was  by  no  common  merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise  like 
this  from  the  most  pedantic  of  critics,  and  the  most  bigoted  of  tories.  In  the 
wildest  parts  of  Scotland  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  delight  of  the  pea- 
santry. In  every  nur^iery  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  greater  favourite  tnan 
Jack  the  Giant-killer.  Every  reader  knows  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
as  well  as  he  knows  a  road  on  which  he  has  gone  backward  and  forward  a 
hundred  times.  This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius  that  things  which 
are  not,  should  be  as  though  they  were,  that  the  imaginations  of 
one  mind  should  become  the  personal  recollections  of  another.  And 
this  miracle  the  tinker  has  wrought.  There  is  no  ascent,  no  declivity, 
no  resting-place,  no  turn-stile,  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted. 
The  wicket-gate  of  the  Desolate  Swamp,  which  separates  it  from  the  Gty 
of  Destruction  ;  the  long  line  of  road  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make  it ;  the 
Interpreter's  house,  ana  all  its  fair  shows;  the  prisoner  in  the  iron  cagej 
the  palace,  at  the  doors  of  which  armed  men  kept  guard,  and  on  the  battle- 
ments of  which  walked  persons  clothed  in  gold  ;  the  cross  and  the  sepal- 
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chre ;  the  steep  hill  and  the  pleasant  harbour  ;  the  stately  front  of  the  house 
Beautiful,  by  the  way  side ;  the  chained  lions  crouching  in  the  porch  ;  the 
low  green  valley  of  Humiliation,  rich  with  grass  and  covered  with  flocKs, 
dl  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  sight  of  our  own  street.  Then  we 
come  to  the  narrow  place  where  Apollyon  strode  right  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  way,  to  stop  the  journey  of  Christian,  and  where  afterwards 
the  pillar  was  set  up  to  testify  how  bravely  the  Pilgrim  had  fought  the 
good  fight.  As  we  advance,  the  valley  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  The 
shade  of  the  precipices  on  both  sides  faUs  blacker  and  blacker.  The  clouds 
gather  overhead.  Doleful  voices,  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  rushing 
of  many  feet  to  and  fro  are  heard  through  the  darkness.  The  way, 
hardly  discernible  in  the  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  mouth  of  the  burning 
pit,  which  sends  forth  its  flames,  its  noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous  shapes, 
to  terrify  the  adventurer.  Thence  he  goes  on,  amidst  the  snares  and  pit- 
falls, with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  lying  in  the 
ditch  by  his  side.  At  the  end  of  the  long  dark  valley  he  pauses  the  dens  in 
which  the  old  giants  dwelt,  amidst  the  bones  of  those  whom  they  had  slain. 
Then  the  road  passes  straight  on  through  a  waste  moor,  till  at  length  the  tow- 
ers of  a  distant  citv  appear  before  the  traveller  ;  and  soon  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  Vanity  Fair.  There  are  the  jugglers 
and  the  apes,  the  shops  and  the  puppet-shows.  There  are  Italian  Row,  and 
French  Row,  and  Spanish  Row,  and  British  Row,  with  their  crowds  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  loungers,  jabbering  all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 
Thence  we  go  on  by  the  little  hill  of  the  silver  mine,  and  through  the  mea- 
dow of  lilies,  along  the  bank  of  that  pleasant  river  which  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  fruit-trees.  On  the  left,  branches  off  the  path  leading  to  the 
horrible  castle,  the  court-yard  of  which  is  paved  with  the  skulls  of 
pilgrims ;  and  right  onward  are  the  sheepfolds  and  orchards  of  the  Delect- 
able Mountains.  From  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  way  lies  through  the 
the  fogs  and  briers  of  the  Enchanted  Ground,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of 
soft  cushions  spread  under  a  g^een  arbour.  And  beyond  is  the  land  of 
Beulah,  where  the  flowers,  the  grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds  never  cease, 
and  where  the  sun  shines  night  and  day.  Thence  are  plainly  seen  the 
golden  pavements  and  gates  of  pearl,  on  the  other  side  of  that  black  and 
cold  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge. 

All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the  forms  which  cross  or  overtake  the 
pilgrims,  giants  and  hobgoblins,  ill-favoured  ones  and  shining  ones ;  the  tall, 
comely,  swarthy  Madam  Bubble,  with  her  great  purse  by  her  side,  and  her 
fingers  playing  with  the  money ;  the  black  man  in  the  bright  vesture,  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  and  my  Lord  Hatcgood,  Mr,  Talkative,  and  Mrs, 
Timorous,  all  are  actually  existing  beings  to  us.  VV  e  follow  the  travellers 
through  their  allegorical  progress  with  interest  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to  Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans  from 
Edinburgh  to  London.  Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  ever  gave 
to  the  abstract  the  interest  of  the  concrete.  In  the  works  of  many  cele- 
brated authors,  men  are  mere  personifications.  We  have  not  a  jealous  man, 
but  jealousy ;  not  a  traitor,  but  perfidy ;  not  a  patriot,  but  patriotism.  The 
mind  of  Bun  van,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  imaginative  that  personifications, 
when  he  dealt  with  them,  became  men.  A  dialogue  between  two  qualities 
in  his  dream  has  more  dramatic  eflect  than  a  dialogue  between  two  human 
beings  in  most  plays.  In  this  respect  the  genius  of  Bunyan  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  very  little  else  in  common  with  him, 
Percy  Bjsshe  Shelley. 

At  length  critics  condescended  to  inquire  where  the  secret  of  so  wide 
and  80  durable  a  popularity  lay.  They  were  compelled  to  own  that  the 
ignorant  multitude  had  judged  more  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the 
despised  little  book  was  really  a  masterpiece.    Bunyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly 
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Hie  first  of  allegorists  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspere 
the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown  equal  ingennity,  bat 
so  other  has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions 
objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dissenter  ever  suffered  more 
severely  under  the  penal  laws  tlian  John  Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in 
confinement.  lie  still  persisted  in  preaching,  but,  that  he  might  preach, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was 
often  introduced  into  meeting  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock  frock  on  his 
back,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and 
safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  Indul^nce  with  delight.  He  was  now 
free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  congregation  rapidly  increased  ;— 
thousands  hung  upon  his  words; — and  at  JBedford,  where  he  originally 
resided,  money  was  plentifully  contributed  to  build  a  meeting-house  for 
him.  His  influence  among  the  common  people  was  such  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  willingly  have  bestowed  on  him  some  municipal  office ;  but  his 
vigorous  understanding  and  his  stout  English  heart  were  proof  against  all 
delusion  and  all  temptation.  He  felt  assured  that  the  proffered  toleration 
was  merely  a  bait  intended  to  allure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruction ;  nor 
would  he,  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  not  legally  qualified, 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  dispensing  power.  One  of  the  fiwt  acts  of  his 
virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to  which  he  was  invited  by  an 
agent  of  the  Gk)vemment. 


EUROPEAN  RACES  AND  REVOLUTIONS. 

The  present  races  of  Europe,  divided  by  what  is  now  the  philosophical 
rule — the  roots  of  language — and  connected,  also,  with  their  origin,  are 
divided  into  three  great  families,  viz.  :  the  Latin  or  Romanic  ;  the 
Tbutonic  or  Germans ;  and  the  Sclavonic— under  which  may  be  also 
classed  the  Finnic— a,  distinct  class  in  the  North.  So  also  in  the  Latin 
class  might  be  included  the  remains  of  Celts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Ibe- 
rians in  Spain.  But  without  going  into  minor  distinctions  of  more  ancient 
date,  the  present  nations  of  Europe  may  properly  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  Romanic,  Teutonic,  and  Sclavonic.  Betwe^i  these  three  races,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  there  is  neither  affinity  or  sympathy.  The  diTi- 
fiion  by  nations  is  as  follows  * 

ROMANIC  RACE. 

Trance  34,600,000 

Spain 14,000,000 

Portugal  4,000,000 

Italy  22,500,000 

Latin  Race 75,000,000 

The  lan^ages  spoken  by  these  people  prove  them  to  be  consanguineous, 
and  they  in  fact  constituted  almost  the  whole  available  portions  of  l^e 
Roman  Empire,  when  overrun  by  the  Northern  Sclavonic  and  their 
aUies. 

THE  TEUTONIC  RACE.  « 

The  Teutonic  race  are  chiefly  the  Germans  and  English — ^though  Malte 
Bran  places  the  Scandinavians  among  them.  The  present  English  being 
chiefly  Anglo-Saxon,  are  of  that  race ;  but  the  Irish  are  of  another  race, 
the  Celts.    The  Teutonic  nations  may  be  thus  set  down : 
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Part  of  Russia  8,000,000 

Part  of  Austria  6,000,000 

Part  of  Belgium  2,000,000 

Germany  Proper 16,000,000 

Part  of  Switzerland 1,400,000 

Holland. 2,000,000  • 

Partof  Denmark 600,000 

England    18,000,000 

Teutonic  Race  64,000,000 

We  have  left  out  some  smaller  tribes  and  nations ;  but  this  makes  the 
bulk  of  the  real  Teutonic  family.  Their  languages  are  more  or  less  kindred, 
and  their  origin  the  same. 

SCLAVONIC  RACE. 

These  races  inhabit  the  North  and  East  of  Europe,  spreading  into  Asia. 

They  probably  occupy  more  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  any  other  race 

of  men.    The  nations  are  as  follows : 

Part  of  Austria  15,000,000 

Part  of  Prussia 2,000,000 

Russia  50,000,000 

Sclavonic  Race 67,000,000 

We  have  left  out  the  Scandinavia^js  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ; 
also  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  &c.,  as  not  distinctly  belonging  to  either  of  the 
great  races  of  Europe.  They  all,  however,  assimilate  more  to  the  Scla- 
vones,  than  any  of  the  others. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  above  division  of  races,  to  see 
at  once  the  true  cause  of  many  of  the  political  anomalies  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 


READINGS  FROM  THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  PARSONS. 

THB  NERVES. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  supply  the  place  of  the  nerves  or  do  their 
work.  A  man  may  lose  his  right  hand,  and  become  very  skilful  with  his 
left.  The  hearing,  smelling,  and  feeling,  are  said  to  become  more  acute, 
when  the  sight  is  gone.  False  hair  and  false  teeth  may  be  adopted,  when 
age  or  decay  have  deprived  us  of  those  which  were  natural ;  but  we  can- 
not obtain  false  or  artificial  brain  and  nerves.  Let  the  former  be  lost 
and  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  body  could  not  be  ascertained.  These 
remarks  show  that  every  thing  depends  iipon  the  nerves,  and,  conse- 
quently the  importance  of  these  material  instruments  for  the  development 
of  our  mental  and  moral  powers. 

Hence  the  wise  man  calls  the  nerves,  "  the  silver  cord,"  and  the  skull 
because  it  contains  the  brain,  "  The  golden  bowV* 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  nerves  is  susceptibility.  The  u3Eolian 
harp  responds  to  every  breeze ;  the  sensitive  plant  <u:ops  its  leaves  at  every 
touch.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  animals,  and  especially  insects,  feel 
every  change  in  the  atmosphere.  That  amazing  element,  electricity,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  subtlest  agents  in  our  world,  and  yet  does  not  escape 
the  notice  of  our  senses.  Language  cannot  describe  the  exquisite  sensibility 
of  our  nervous  system.  An  atom  not  occupying  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
square  inch,  can  be  detected  by  the  eye  ;  a  particle  of  musk,  infinitesimally 
small,  cdn  be  perceived  by  the  nose ;  a  monad  of  gall,  too  small  for  any 
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power  of  the  microicope  to  reveal  its  existence,  can  be  tasted  by  tbe 
tongue ;  the  point  of  th(B  finest  needle,  and  the  ed^  of  the  sharpest  razor, 
are  felt  by  the  touch ;  while  a  perfect  ear  can  distinguish  the  most  rapid 
vibrations  of  sound.  There,  then,  is  a  marvellous  production  of  divine  art— 
for  these  nerves  and  brain  are  made  out  of  common  dust,  and  consequently 
are  the  nibst  exquisite  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  ;  they  are  the  celestial 
drapery  or  embroidery  with  which  Jehovah  has  invested  the  sonL  Here 
matter  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  mind — and  some  have  thought  our 
*^  spiritual  body  "  at  the  resurrection,  will  consist  of  nothing  buf  nerve,  and 
that  the  new  earth  **  will  be  especially  adapted  to  this  vehicle  in  which  the 
soul  shall  be  clad." 

A  WORD  ABOUT  CHANCE. 

Atheists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  everything  happens  Vy 
chance  ;  and  then  if  we  question  them  they  inform  us,  that  chance  is  alike 
cause  and  effect.  Sometimes  it  was  fortune,  and  sometimes  an  event  whick 
came  about  without  bein^  contrived,  expected,  intended,  or  foreseen.  If  jo« 
inquire  more  into  the  philosophy  of  these  profound  philosophers,  who  are 
too  philosophical  to  believe  that  the  universe  had  a  rational  Creator,  or  is 
governed  by  an  intelligent  Benefactor,  they  frankly  admit  that  their  fa- 
vourite chance,  has  neither  body  nor  soul ;  has  neither  thought,  imaginadon, 
reason,  vrill  nor  power ;  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  wise  nor  foolish,  right 
nor  wrong. 

Chance  can  neither  walk,  nor  talk,  love  nor  hate,  move  nor  stand 
still !  It  is,  in  fact,  an  infinite,  eternal,  everiasting  nothing  ;  which  Uiongh 
a  nonenity  itself,  yet  made  everything  that  is  made,  and  produces  all  the 
order  and  confusion  of  the  universe.  It  exists,  of  course,  although  no 
Atheist  or  Deist  ever  saw,  or  heard  it,  or  knows  anything  at  all  about  it 
It  is  everywhere  and  nowhere  at  the  same  time  ;  it  does  everything,  and 
does  nothing  ;  it  fills  immensity,  and  yet  is  less  than  the  smallest  atom,  and 
has  been  active  and  passive  from  all  eternity,  although  it  never  had  any  ex- 
istence ! 

Such  is  chance,  and  such  the  rationality  of  some  who  call  themselves 
rationalists.  And  if  we  go  from  Atheists  to  Deists,  who  deny  revelatimi, 
or  to  Poly  theists,  who  have  never  seen  the  Word  of  Life,  we  find  nothing 
but  absurdity  every  where.  All  idolaters  and  unbelievers,  prove  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  ana  we  may  well 
ask,  as  we  read  their  works,  who  by  searching  can  find  out  God  ?  who  can 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  1  We  have  China  and  India  with  their 
antiquity;  Greece  and  Home  with  their  learning;  and  modem  sceptics, 
with  all  the  wit,  blunders,  and  follies  of  former  barbarians  and  sages, 
to  instruct  them  ;  and  yet,  whether  we  investigate  the  past  or  the  present, 
we  have  the  same  ignorance  respecting  God  and  the  universe.  It  is 
now  as  clear  as  any  demonstration  of  Euclid,  that  tbe  only  book  that  can 
teach  us  is  the  Bible ;  for  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  more 
reason,  theology,  and  consolation,  on  the  great  and  sublime  character  of 
Jehovah,  the  origin  of  creation,  and  the  nature  of  man,  than  in  all  the  otha 
books  in  the  world.  Here  we  have  divinity,  cosmology,  and  an  tropology— 
in  a  few  words,  written  so  plainly,  that  a  clown  may  understand  them,  and 
so  briefly,  that  a  child,  with  a  little  effort,  can  commit  them  to  memory. 
"  Here  His  whole  name  appears  complete. 

Nor  wit  can  guess,  nor  reason  prove, 
Which  of  the  names  the  be^t  is  wiit. 
The  power,  the  wisdom,  or  the  love.*' 

SELF-EVIDENT  TRUTHS. 

We  hardly  like  to  hear  it  said  that  mathematics  is  the  only  science  that 
treats  of  self-evident  truths.    We  know  that  self  is  said  to  have  a  two-fold 
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tneaning;  that  sometimes  it  means  *'  myself f'  ot  the  individual  *I*  myself^ 
atid  sometimes  a  thing  b;^  "  itself,"  and  a  self-evident  truth  is  taken  to  be 
that  xrhieh  is  evident  by  itself. 

Metaphysics  is  said  to  diifer  &om  mathematics,  because  the  former  has  to 
do  with  acknowledged  and  not  with  self-evident  facts.  But  the  whole 
mrcle  of  truth  is  material  or  spiritualy  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  self-evident  except  to  the  mind.  What  is  objective,  must  become  sub- 
jective before  it  can  be  a  scientific  truth,  or  comprehend  what  we  call  cor- 
rect knoialedff^.  It  is  said  that  mathematics  has  to  do  with  number,  quan- 
tity, magnitude,  or  in  other  words  with  matter ;  but  metaphysics  has  to  do 
with  mind,  and  mind  and  its  operations  are  just  and  self-evident  to  the 
soul,  as  any  of  the  facts  relating  to  bodies.  Old  Descartes  cured 
ail  his  sc^ticism  by  turning  his  attention  inward.  He  looked  within  and 
exclaimed,  *  Cognito  ergo  serxm^  I  think,  therefore  I  am.  This  was  as  glori- 
ously self-evident  as  any  axiom  in  mathematics.  Every  person  of  sane 
mind,  is  conscious  that  he  perceives,  recollects,  imagines,  reasons,  judges, 
believes,  hopes,  fears,  &c.,  has  manifold  emotions,  and  voluntarily  performs 
various  actions.  These  facts  are  especially  self-evident,  quite  as  much  so 
as  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  is  therefore,  hardly  correct  to  ex- 
clude metaphysics  from  the  sciences  that  treat  of  self-evident  truths.  The 
mind  and  its  powers,  religion,  right,  wrong,  virtue,  vice,  personal  piety,  and 
benevolence,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  are  matters  quite  as'  easily  seen 
and  demonstrated  as  that  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  with  this  advantage,  that  you  can  teach  Christianity  and 
mental  philosophy  to  a  clown,  or  a  child,  much  more  easily  than  you  could 
mathematics. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MR.  ROBERT  PLANT,  OF  WORKSOP. 

''  The  righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,*'  is  an  in« 
spired  utterance,  in  harmony  with  which,  we  forward  the  following:  brief 
memoir  of  our  lately  deceased  and  much  lamented  brother,  Mr.  Kobert 
Plants  of  Worksop,  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine.  It  has  been  suf^ied 
by  his  kindred  and  acquaintances. 

In  boyhood  he  was  remarkable  for  a  quiet  and  respectful  demeanour 
towards  aD^  and  amiability  and  obedience  to  his  parents.  Singing  the 
Lord's  songs,  and  drawing  sketches  of  the  lovely  scenery  in^the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Worksop,  were  two  favourite  employments.  When  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  to  which  he  all  but  fell 
a  vietim,  indeed,  such  was  his  condition,  that  hope,  both  with  his  excel- 
lent &ther  and  mother,  as  well  as  with  his  medical  attendant,  had  ceased 
to  be,  they  looked  only  for  death,  and  though  he  recovered,  his  consti- 
tution never  threw  off  the  effects  of  the  mercury  administered  in  that 
fever  until  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  \  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  not  being  married  imtil  after  that  period,  mr  in  relation  to  marriage 
and  to  all  ot^er  matters,  he  was  strictly  ccmscientious. 

He  was  the  first  child  presented  to  the  Lord  in  baptism  in  the  Wes^ 
leyan  Chapel  of  his  native  town.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  in 
the  same  place,  became,  with  many  other  youths,  the  subject  of  saving 
grace  ;  he  realized  the  sign  of  his  baptism  ;  he  became  devoutly  zealous 
mr  the  Lord,  and  lived  and  laboured  among  our  Wesleyan  friends  until 
about  the  time  the  Association  was  formed  in  Worksop,  with  which  he 
thought  it  right  to  identify  himself,  and  with  which  he  remained  until 
by  the  wisdom  which  cannot  err  he  was  removed  from  this  scene  of 
stoffering. 
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He  laboured  moet  zealously  in  the  Sabbath-school  in  the  Circuit, 
joumejiDg  several  miles  on  the  Sabbath  to  train  the  children  for  God ; 
his  concern  for  their  welfare  and  salvation  ceased  only  with  his  lifSs. 
He  was  equally  conscientious,  punctual,  and  earnest  in  his  work  as  a  local 
preacher ;  his  speech,  like  that  of  Moses,  was  slow,  but  his  eyes,  tones, 
gestures,  yea,  his  entire  being  sjwke.  The  flashes  so  apparent  in  his  spark- 
fing  eyes,  of  his  glorying  in  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  indignation  at  siq 
on  the  other,  were  qui^  and  very  striking.  He  was  always  the  friend 
of  the  minister,  and  gave  most  liberally  towards  their  sup^rt — and  often 
grieved  they  were  not  entirely  released  from  all  financial  anxiety,  by 
giving  them  a  larger  salary.  He  believed  this  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
our  want  of  prosperity  as  a  body.  He  was  Christ-like  in  his  benevolence 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  and  almost  in  every  case  bestowing  his  gifts 
imseen  to  all,  except  to  the  needy,  and  their  God.  None  asked  of  him 
from  whom  he  turned  away.  In  business  he  was  truthful,  pondering  his 
words,  lest  there  should  be  any  evasiveness  or  dark  phase,  having  his  con- 
duct regulated  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them;"  As  a  child  of  God,  he  vowed 
and  ^rformed  his  vows.  In  1845,  in  a  languid  painful  affliction,  he  vowed 
that  if  his  heavenly  Father  would  restore  him,  ne  would  be  His  entirely; 
this  vow  he  paid,  as  is  known  to  all  his  brethren.  A  short  time  after 
his  recovery,  he  was  married  in  London,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eckett,  to  hw  non 
bereaved  and  excellent  widow,  whom  he  has  left  with  four  littie  children 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  of  whom  she  truthfully  remarks — "As  a  friend 
he  was  kind,  sympathising,  and  sincere  :  declaring  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  when  speaking  of  some  rather  painful  aomestic  matters,  whid 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  his  last  affliction,  '  I  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  as  freely  forgive  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.'  As  a  master,  he  was 
not  exacting  or  overbearing,  but  kind  and  patient,  considering  he  had  a 
master  in  heaven.  As  a  husband  he  was  tender  and  affectionate,  and  ex- 
hibited a  Christ-like  example  to  all  his  household.  As  a  father  he  vas 
warmly  attached  to  his  children,  regarding  their  training,  in  the  doctrioe 
and  discipline  of  the  Lord,  of  the  nighest  importance.  He  daily  prayed 
for  Gkxi  to  bless  those  friends  whom  he  knew  prayed  for  him." 

In  his  late  affliction,  which  had  been  doing  its  office  towards  dissolution, 
nearly  two  years  before  he  died,  he  would,  on  the  visits  of  his  brethren, 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  tell  them  all  his  heart.  His  disease  being 
of  a  painful  and  depressing  nature,  he  wrote  for  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Pearson, 
of  Leeds,  to  visit  him,  saying  his  "  recovery  was  all  but  hopeless,  and  vhat 
was  much  worse  his  prospect  of  the  future  was  very  sad.**  A  letter  of 
directions  and  comfort,  enclosing  a  sermon  published  by  the  request  of  the 
Clithero  Sabbath  School,  on  the  Godhead  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  were 
received  in  reply,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Pearson,  "  I  hare 
read  the  sermon,  and  last  night  was  enabled  to  rely  on  the  blood,  and  nov 
have  an  assurance  with  sweet  peace."  To  a  friend  who  called  upon  him 
a  few  days  before  he  took  his  journey  to  London  for  change  of  air— but 
where  he  died,  though  attended  by  the  best  phydcians,  he  said,  '^the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin — I  feel  it  does.  Glory  be  to 
God."  He  then  said,  "  I  have  tried  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  my  poor  way, 
but  I  have  not  half  preached  it,  but  I  feel  it's  true,  I  feel  it*s  true."  flw 
widow,  who  was  most  devoted  to  him  in  his  long  affliction,  says,  "  In  sick- 
ness he  was  patient,  and  always  conscious  his  sickness  would  be  fetal"  A 
day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  said,  "  Polly,  if  I  know  anything  of  myself, 
I  believe  I  am  dying,  take  care  of  my  stick,  (which  was  lying  near  him) 
it  has  gone  many  miles  with  me  to  preach  the  Gospel,  there  has  been  a 
little  sincerity  in  me,  and  you  have  never  hindered  me."  He  prayed 
audibly  a  few  hours  before  his  death  with  much  faith,  resting,  as  he  said, 
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"  upon  the  Word  of  God,  who  cannot  deny  himself."  On  repeating  a 
hymn  to  him,  he  said,  "  hymns  are  not  my  favorites  now,  the  promises  are 
what  I  solely  rely  on."  He  often  wept  when  praying,  repeating,  "  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Thus  lived  and  died  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  (8th  June,  1855)  a  humble,  sincere,  though  timid  Christian, 
possessing  that  tender  conscience  so  much  to  be  desired  by  all  Christians, 
in  order  that  the  fruits  of  grace  may  appear. 

His  death  was  improved  on  Sabhath  evening,  August  5th,  by  our  highly 
esteemed  brother  and  minister,  the  Rev.  T.  "W.  Pearson,  from  that  precious 
Word  of  Grace,  Heb.  xiL  22—24,  to  an  intensely  attentive  and  deeply 
affected  audience,  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  among  whom  were  several  of 
our  leading  Wesleyan  friends,  who  highly  respected  both  the  deceased  and 
the  minister.  O  that  we  all  may  follow  our  dear  departed  brother  as  he 
followed  Christ,  and  be  found  like  himi  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Son 
of  Man. 

Worksop t  August  &h,  1855. 


MRS.  MARY  HALL,  OF  BRADWAY,  NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  faithful  memoirs  of  departed  Chris- 
tians, whose  Uves  had  shed  a  lustre  on  their  profession,  cannot  be  too 
extensively  circulated ;  those  who  are  worshipping  the  God  whom  they 
adored,  and  are  lawfully  contending  for  that  glory,  of  which  they  have 
acquired  an  everlasting  possession,  give  such  memoirs  a  most  cordial 
reception,  and  read  them  with  profit  and  delight.  Nor  are  the  lives  of  the 
^ithfiil  without  their  use,  when  read  by  the  giddy,  the  presumptuous,  or 
the  profieuie,  for  they  are  calculated  to  make  the  trifler  become  serious,  the 
rash  and  imprudent  thoughtful,  and  to  teach  the  blasphemer  the  way  to 
the  skies.  Influenced  by  a  wish  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  such  valu- 
able ends,  I  have  been  induced  to  write  the  following  account  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  HaU,  of  Bradway. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hill,  of  Birohet  farm,  near  Bradway,  who  was  of  the  Quaker  profes- 
sion ;  she  was  favourable  to  the  people  called  Quakers,^  although  she  wor- 
slupped  for  several  years  with  the  people  called  Independents,  and  also 
with  the  Wesleyans.  In  the  month  of  February,  1849,  the  people  called 
the  Wesleyan  Association,  in  the  Sheffield  Circuit,  commenced  preaching 
at  Bradway,  and  she  was  very  regular  in  her  attendance  to  hear  the  Wora 
of  God,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  On  the  first  Lord's  day 
in  August,  1849,  while  sitting  under  a  sermon  preached  by  the  writer  of 
this  Memoir,  from  the  14th  chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  latter  clause  of  the 
10th  verse,  she  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  she  was  happy  to  say, 
she  had  become  an  heir  of  God,  and  a  joint-heir  with  Jesus  Christ.  From 
that  time  she  became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Association,  and  re- 
mained a  very  amiable  and  consistent  member  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  never  was  absent  from  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  except 
through  illoess  or  family  affliction.  During  the  last  year  of  her  life,  she 
was  the  subject  of  much  affliction,  but  in  all  her  afflictions  she  was  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God.  Her  last  illness  she  bore  with  all  that  becominff 
fortitude,  gentle  resignation,  and  due  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  which 
none  but  the  Christian,  already  made  meet  for  heaven,  can  possibly 
possess.  During  her  illness  I  visited  her,  but  not  a  single  complaint  did 
she  utter,  calm  and  heavenly  tranquillity  filled  her  soul,  and  her  prospect 
of  glory  was  without  a  cloud. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  a  woman  of  genuine  piety,  her  devotion  was  constant 
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and  fervent,  her  actions  in  life  diicoyered  the  fidneerity  of  her  profeBsion, 
and  the  purity  of  her  heart  In  her  were  united  all  the  virtues  that  cau 
adorn  humanity,  and  all  the  graces  which  constitute  the  Christian.  She 
possessed  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  Qod  of  great 
prioe.  She  was  clothed  with  humility,  and  lived  under  the  power  of  that 
peace  which  passes  all  human  understanding.  The  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion which  was  so  manifest  in  her  conduct  throughout  life,  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre  when  she  eame  to  die.  She  was  remarkably  pleasant  when 
m  company,  her  attention  to  every  moral  and  relative  duty  was  also  very 
remarkable.  A  peculiar  trait  in  her  character  ^as  a  punctual  observanoe 
of  her  word,  so  that  her  family  and  family  connections  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  whatever  they  heard  her  say  ;  she  manifested  to  the  last  a 
most  affectionate  concern  for  them.  All  she  said  manitested  the  peace 
and  purity  of  her  mind,  she  experienced  the  power  of  the  grace  of  Qod 
upon  her  mind,  and  manifested  it  in  her  life  and  conversation.  This  grace 
supported  her  in  the  time  of  affliction,  and  enabled  her  in  patience  to 

Eossess  her  soul ;  it  dispelled  her  gloom,  scattered  her  fears,  opened  before 
er  a  bright  prospect  into  the  invisible  world,  and  enabled  her  to  triumph 
over  deatii  and  the  grave.  Thus  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1854,  sue 
resigned  a  mortal  for  an  immortal  state,  and  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age. 
<*  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

Her  death  was  improved  on  SuUday  the  15th  of  October,  by  a  very 
appropriate  sermon  for  the  occasion,  preached  by  Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  of 
Sheffield,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Association  Local  Preachers,  from  the  book 
of  Joshua,  23rd  chapter,  and  the  former  clause  of  the  14th  verse.  ^  And 
behold,  this  day,  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth.''  The  Lord  was  pr^ 
sent  in  our  assembly. 
Norton,  October  20th,  1854.  M.  Notok. 


SAEAH  FISHER,  OF  OLDHAM. 

Died  in  Oldham,  Sarah  Fisher,  on  Tuesday,  August  30th,  1856,  aged 
aizty-tbree  years.  She  was  a  much  respected  memMr  of  our  Society  for 
a  long  time,  but  she  did  not,  until  shortly  before  her  decease,  enjoy  a  sense 
of  pardon.  Her  conversion  to  Qod  was  rather  remarkable  from  the 
advanced  age  at  which  it  took  place. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1854,  we  resolved  on  holding  some  revival 
services.  The  effort  was  made,  and  carried  out  with  union,  spirit,  sad 
vigour,  numbers  came  as  if  drawn  by  the  invisible  power  of  God — a  form 
for  penitents  was  provided,  a  free  G^ospel,  **  come  and  wricome  "  was  gives 
to  all— it  was  not  in  vain.  Of  those  who  volunteered  to  leave  their  seats 
and  become  humble  suppliants  for  naercy,  the  departed  was  one,  at  that 
happy  moment  decision  was  made,  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  bix)keii, 
and  with  her  ^irit  overwhelmed  with  grief,  cried  to  Qod  for  mercy,  ud 
swift  as  on  angel's  win^p  mercy  came,  she  arose  in  peace,  and  her  sool 
magnified  the  Lord.  This  was  a  day  of  Pentecost  wanting  only  in  deme, 
the  tide  was  full  and  strong,  bearing  all  to  the  ocean  of  mercy  save  wee 
who  would  not  be  saved. 

'^  There  is  a  tide  *'  says  the  British  Dramatist  **  in  the  affiiirs  oi  human  life, 
which  if  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune."  And  there  is  a  gloiioas 
tide  in  the  history  of  human  life,  which  if  taken  at  the  flood  leacfo  on  to 
salvation.  This  tide  was  come,  she  vigorouslv  seized  the  opportunity  and 
was  safe  for  ever,  lliis  happy  change  was  no  less  matter  of  prabe,  became 
it  was  the  last  tide  of  opportunity  she  ever  had  on  earth.  That  night  she 
exclaimed,  ^  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  for  so  many 
years,  but  aever  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  pwxlon  of  rin,  and  peace 
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with  God.  Though  at  this  period  she  was  in  her  usual  health,  this  was 
^e  last  revival  service  she  was  ever  permitted  to  enjoy.  Her  health  con- 
tinned  for  a  few  months,  during  which  she  was  unremitting  in  attendanoe 
at  the  means  of  grace,  but  it  soon  began  to  decline,  and  it  was  final.  I 
frequently  visited  her  in  her  affliction,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  week 
day,  but  never  found  her  confidence  shaken,  she  watched  and  prayed,  wept 
and  rejoieed  to  the  end,  and  that  end  was  peace. 

I  give  this  humble  record  for  the  sake  of  individuals  engaged  in  these 
and  dmilar  services,  that  they  may  be  encouraged  and  theirhands  made 
strong,  knowing  their  labours  are  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  as  also  for  those 
<rf  our  friends  whose  Christianity  and  intelligence  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt,  but  who  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  co-operate  or  regard  these  ser- 
vices as  their  sphere  of  labour  (and  these  friends  are  not  a  few)  that  they 
may  at  last  have  correct  views  of  them  by  the  effects  they  produce.  And 
to  induce  others  to  hold  revival  services  more  frequently,  grounded  on  the 
^t  that  extraordinary  effects  must  be  preceded  by  extraordinary  efforts. 
How  many  outstanding  persons  have  been  brought  in,  which  the  ordinary 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  could  not  reach.  What  usual  ordinary  means  could 
nave  reached  the  case  just  named — one  of  more  than  sixty  years  standing, 
bat  not  two  years  more  to  live  ?  Tell  you  that  who  can.  And  are  there 
not  many  immortal  souls  that  have  been  left  on  the  shores  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  him  borne  down  to  the  regions  of  eternal  misery  which  by  such  a  tide 
of  combined  infiuences  might  have  been  safely  rescued,  and  have  become 
glorified  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  heaven.  Let  us  not  forget 
there  are  others  in  similar  danger  whom  a  sioffle  noble  effort  might  save, 
and  this  chance,  this  effort  may  be  the  last.  Oh  let  that  effort  be  made — 
at  all  price,  at  all  sacrifice,  let  that  effort  be  made.  A.  WoiiFENDSir. 


MISS  ANN  WHITAKER,  OF  STOCKPORT. 

''Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparUed,  was  ezhalM,  and  went  to  heav'n.*' 

The  amiable  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  Stockport,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1835.    Her  parents  have  long  been  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  have  known  the  grace  of  God  in  truth.    It  has  been  their 
endeavour  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  instraction  and  discipline  of  the 
Lord.     In  the  proper  exercise  of  parental  authorihr,  they  have  placed  a 
salutary  restraint  on  their  offspring,  and  commanded  their  household  after 
them  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.    Accustomed  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read, 
and  to  join  in  devotional  exercises  twice  a  day  at  the  family  altar,  and 
heieg  regularly  led  to  the  house  of  God,  Ann  had  many  religious  advantages, 
and  these  were  not  lost  upon  her.    From  a  child  she  always  manifested  a 
serious  disposition,  and  a  love  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  to  good  people. 
At  an  early  age  she  became  a  scholar  in  the  Stock{>ort  Wesley  an  Association 
Sabbath-school,  and  to  this  school  her  attachment  increased  with  her  years. 
Her  attendance  was  constant  and  punctual  as  far  as  possible,  and  her 
behaviour  uniformly  good.    She  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  was 
often  the  subject  of  painful  affliction,  yet  she  seldom  complained,  and 
frequently  would  not  consent  to  absent  herself  from  school,  even  when  her 
state  of  health  required  it.    Her  progress  in  the  school  brought  her  in  time 
to  the  highest  class,  from  which  she  was  afterwards  taken  to  be  a  teacher. 
In  the  school  she  appeared  to  be  a  general  favourite.    Her  sweet  manners, 
superior  judgment,  and  excellent  conduct,  greatly  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her.    At  the  tea  meetings  and  other  festive  gatherings  connected  with 
the  school,  Ann  was  generally  one  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  recite. 
And  for  the  gDod  judgment  which  she  displayed  in  the  selection  of  her 
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ineces,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  modest  grace  with  which  she  recited  thenii 
she  was  always  admired  and  commended.  It  is  now  several  years  since  our 
young  friend  began  to  meet  in  class  and  became  a  member  of  the  churdi. 
There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  she  then  experienced  a  change  of  heart  and 
was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  sense  of  the  Divine  favour.  At  the  quarterly 
visitation  of  the  class,  the  writer  had  several  opportunities  of  meeting  her, 
and  he  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  her  clear  and  satiB&ctory 
statements  of  Christian  experience.  She  was  young,  but  both  sage  and 
pious.  It  seemed  impossible  for  any  to  despise  her  youth,  there  was  so 
much  in  her  to  admire.  She  did  not  remain  m  the  first  stage  of  Christian 
life,  there  was  satisfeustory  evidence  that  she  was  growing  in  grace.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  she  adorned  the  doctrines  of  Qod  her  Saviour  in 
all  things.  It  would  be  well  if  in  all  the  members  of  our  churches  there 
were  as  much  becoming  dignity  and  weight  of  character  as  in  this  young 
disciple.  Her  first  class-leader  was  Mr.  Noah  Lyne,  who  at  the  time  she 
began  to  meet  in  his  class,  and  for  several  years  was  also  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Sabbath-school.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  scholan,  and 
bestowed  much  time  and  labour  in  teaching  them  to  sing,  in  preparing  them 
for  their  recitations,  and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare. 
The  class  of  which  he  was  leader  was  composed  chiefiy  of  senior  scholars. 
Many  youug  persons  who  profited  by  his  instructions  evinced  great 
respect  for  him.  Between  him  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  there  existed 
a  strong  attachment.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1856,  Brother  L^e  after 
patiently  enduring  a  protracted  and  painful  affliction,  departed  tms  life  ia 
the  full  triumph  of  faith.  After  this  our  young  friend  met  in  the  preacher*s 
class.  And  her  father  states,  that  ^'  to  this  class  she  was  strongly  attached, 
and  the  members  also  to  her.  To  her  leader,  Mr.  Soulby  she  was  eepeciallv 
attached,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  last  time  she  attended,  whida 
was  on  the  Monday-week  before  she  died,  Mr.  S.  particularly  counselled  her 
to  prepare  for  death.  On  the  day  following  she  was  taken  with  a  pain  in 
her  side,  and  gradually  sank  into  the  arms  of  death.'' 

In  the  character  of  our  departed  sister  there  were  many  excellences. 
She  was  remarkably  amiable  and  even  in  her  disposition.  Her  father  and 
other  members  of  the  family  testify  that  they  never  saw  her  in  a  bad 
temper.  We  have  rarely  seen  so  eminent  an  instance  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  how  serene  and  heavenly  she  always 
appeared.  She  sympathized  with  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  was  delighted 
to  relieve  and  help  them.  She  would  sometimes  suggest  to  her  mother, 
some  comfort  that  might  be  supplied  to  some  sick  friend  or  neighbour,  and 
it  was  with  a  light  and  cheerful  heart  that  she  hastened  as  the  bearer. 
Her  kindheartedness  was  great,  as  many  can  bear  witness. 

She  was  also  very  thoiightful  and  discreet.  Her  carefulness  and  good 
judgment  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  her  years.  Great  talkers  are  not 
always  great  thinkers,  and  indeed  cannot  be.  Ann  Whitaker  was  not  ft 
great  talker,  but  she  read  and  thought  the  more,  and  when  she  did  speak  it 
was  with  words  of  wisdom.  Her  thoughfulness  and  prudence  were  dis- 
covered not  in  her  words  only,  but  also  in  the  regulation  of  her  conduct. 
The  order  and  punctuality  of  her  movements — the  modesty  of  her  deport- 
ment--the  sobriety  of  her  spirit— the  habit  of  reading  good  books,  especially 
the  Bible — the  abstaining  from  extravagant  and  useless  finery  in  her  dress 
— the  judicious  selection  of  her  companions — and  the  firmness  and  constancy 
which  she  displayed  in  keeping  the  way  of  duty— all  indicated  a  thoughtful 
mind  and  a  sound  j  udgm ent.  But  though  she  was  thoughtful  and  serious,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  she  was  dull  and  gloomy ;  sudi  was  not  the  case. 
She  would  smile  and  be  happy.  Innocent  and  healthful  recreation  she 
greatly  enjoyed.  When  overtaken  by  her  last  affliction  she  was  anticipating 
with  pleasure  the  approaching  annual  Sunday-school  treat  in  the  country. 
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But  when  the  day  came,  and  the  Sabbath-scholars  with  their  teachers  and 
friends  were  assembled  in  the  pleasant  meadow,  Ann  Whitaker  was  not 
among  them.  Her  happy  spirit  had  joined  the  glorified  throng  in  heaven. 
Some  of  her  most  intimate  companions  tried  in  vain  to  be  cheerful.  They 
could  not  forget  her.  Turning  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  party  they  came 
to  the  writer,  who  was  spending  the  day  with  them,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  tears,  while  in  affectionate  terms  they  spoke  of  the  kind  and 
cheerful  &iend  they  had  lost,  and  whom  they  greatly  missed. 

In  our  departed  sister  there  were  other  virtues  which  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  As  a  daughter  she  was  attentive  and  obedient,  as  a  sister  forbear- 
ing and  kind.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  her  parents  she  was  an  early  riser 
and  a  pattern  of  industry.  In  humility  and  unobtrusiveness  we  have  known 
but  few  like  her.  In  all  things  she  was  remarkably  truthfnl  and  con- 
scientious. Duplicity  she  abhorred,  and  if  she  found  any  guilty  of  it,  she 
would  at  a  proper  time  faithfully  admonish  them.  In  fine,  she  was  a  sincere 
and  faithful  Christian,  She  feared  the  Lord  greatly.  She  loved  her  Saviour 
and  endeavoured  to  imitate  and  glorify  Him.  She  read  the  Scriptures  with 
serions  attrition  and  earnest  prayer,  and  was  a  regular  and  devout  attendant 
on  the  means  of  grace.  In  the  LordVday  she  took  great  delight,  and  was 
v«y  strict  in  its  observance.  She  trusted  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  enjoyed 
his  salvation  and  obeyed  his  word.  Thus  her  short  life  was  consecrated  to 
religion,  and  adorned  by  it ;  and  religion  shed  upon  her  its  calm  light  and 
holy  joy  at  the  last.  Those  who  saw  her  when  the  time  of  her  release  was 
come  are  not  likely  to  forget  her  joyful  departure.  May  they  all  follow  her 
to  heaven. 

Though  for  some  months  her  health  had  not  been  so  good  as  formerly, 
and  about  a  fortnight  before  her  death  she  became  considerably  worse  and 
medical  aid  was  obtained,  yet  nothing  serious  was  apprehended  till  a  day 
or  two  before  she  died,  and  probably  she  herself  did  not  think  till  then 
that  her  end  was  near.  The  ni^ht  before  she  died,  her  father  judging  that 
her  departure  was  at  hand,  and  anxious  that  she  should  be  quite  ready, 
a^ed  her  if  she  had  fully  given  herself  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  if  she  had 
resigned  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  replied  **  that  she  thought 
she  had  not."  He  then  advised  and  encouraged  her  to  do  so.  For  a  time 
she  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  prayer,  and  it  was  then  evident  that 
the  surrender  had  been  made.  She  had  relinguished  her  hold  of  earth, 
and  her  soul  was  filled  with  comfort,  and  she  joyfully  exclaimed, 
''Mercy's  full  power  I  soon  shall  prove." 
Shortly  after  this,  she  appeared  to  be  unspeakably  happy,  and  she 
rapturously  exclaimed,  "  glory !"  About  one  o'clock  in  the  momiug  she 
inquired  of  her  mother,  what  hour  it  was,  and  on  bein^  told,  she  said,  "  I 
wish  it  were  seven  o'clock."  Her  mother  said, "  My  child,  why  do  you  wish 
that  1"  And  she  replied,  "  Because  my  work  will  then  be  done."  And  so  it 
proved.  It  appearing  that  she  was  worse,  the  members  of  the  family  were 
summoned,  and  looking  around  upon  them,  she  affectionately  requested 
them  all  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  Soon  after,  she  told  her  mother  she  should 
like  them  to  sing,  and  at  her  request  they  joined  in  singing  "  Come  to 
Jesus,**  etc.  Around  her  dying  bed  they  softly  sang  those  sentiments  to 
which  in  the  house  of  Gk)d  she  had  often  given  fervent  utterance.  It  was 
a  solemn  but  a  joyous  scene.  Jesus  of  whom  they  sang  was  present  and 
precious.  To  the  beloved  departing  one  His  dear  name  was  the  antidote  of 
death,  and  to  the  sorrowing  ones  who  stood  around,  it  was  support  and 
comfort.  It  softened  the  pain  of  parting,  it  inspired  the  hope  of  a  reunion. 
The  last  enemy  was  near,  but  the  adorable  Redeemer  "  who  hath  abolished 
death,"  and  who  giveth  his  saints  the  victory  was  present,  and  the  chamber 
of  death  became  the  scene  of  holy  joy  and  triumph.  Infidelity  can  pro- 
duce no  parallel.    The  last  words  uttered  by  our  departed  yoxmg  friend 
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▼ere,  '^  quite  happy/*  and  when  asked,  if  Jesus  was  wiih  her  in  the  yallej, 
idle  very  emphatically  answered,  "  yes."  After  this,  the  ebb  of  life  vaa 
rapid,  and  she  appeared  not  to  notice  anything  till  about  six  o^doek,  whsa 
■he  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  gaze  was  fixed.  She  had  eyes  but 
for  one  view,  Mid  that  seemed  to  ill  the  entire  sphere  of  her  idsion.  Shs 
sighted  the  glorious  kiogdom ;  the  portids  of  the  heavenly  city  were  thrown 
open  to  her,  and  then  appearing  gladly  to  yield  herself  to  a  celestitl  escort) 
she  triumphantly  passed  from  earth  to  heaven.  Thus  died  Ann  M^hitaker 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1866,  aged  21  years.  Her  father  says,  *4  cannot 
but  thank  Gk>d  on  her  behalf,  how  merofully  hath  He  dealt  witii  her,  and 
how  by  his  grace  has  she  been  enabled  to  glorify  him  in  the  time  of 
i^^tion  and  death,  and  what  a  noble  testimony  hath  he  enabled'  her  to 
leave  of  his  smile  and  approbation.  Praise  the  Lord.  Hallelujah,  Amen." 
On  the  evening  of  the  Lord*s-day  following  h6r  death,  the  writer  being  on 
a  visit  to  his  old  friends  at  Stockport,  by  request  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  event  in  Wellington-road  chapel  to  a  full  and  very  attentive  congre- 
gation; may  all  who  were  then  present,  experience  and  exhibit  the 
power  and  blessedness  of  religi(m  both  in  life  and  death.  And  now  dear 
Ann  we  leave  thee.  Thou  wUt  be  missed  at  the  family  gathering,  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  thy  friends  will  painfully  fe^ 
that  '^  one  is  not.*'  But  thou  art  gone  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  angels.  Our 
loss  is  thy  gain ;  thy  home  is  in  heaven.  Ere  long  we  expect  to  rejoin 
thee.    We  sorrow  not  without  hope. 

'*  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  'twere  wrong  to  deplore  thee. 

For  God  was  by  ransom,  thy  guardian  and  g^ide ; 
He  gave  thee*  He  took  thee»  and  He  will  restore  thee, 

And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  has  died.'' 

Charles  R  Hofpsb. 


MR.  JAMES  STEAD,  OF  LOWER  WORTLEY. 

James  Stead,  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  earth 
in  a  clay  pit  at  Lower  Wortley,  in  the  Leeds  Circuit,  on  Wednesday,  May 
28th,  1856.  He  was  bom  November  13th,  1835,  and  from  childhood  he 
Was  loveable  and  loving  to  all.  To  his  parents  he  was  devotedly  obedient 
and  affectionate,  and  has  left  them  neither  word  or  act  over  which  to  sigh 
with  regret.  They  have  retraced  the  lane  of  life  together,  from  James* 
boyhood  and  coming  to  his  sudden  close  ;  they  say,  "  To  us  he  has  been 
everything  that  son  could  be  to  father  and  mother.  If  is  was  one  of  those 
hearts  we  occasionally  find  in  our  naturally  depraved  humanity,  filled  with 
a  benevolence  which  panted  to  relieve  a  world's  woe.  To  his  neighbonis 
in  want  he  would  take  all  his  parents  could  give  from  their  own  limited 
fare.  To  those  in  affliction,  his  services  by  niAt  or  by  day,  were  available 
to  bring  help  to  the  children  of  suffering.  To  the  widow  and  the  fathe^ 
less,  he  volunteered  his  aid,  always  refusing  remuneration, — in  short  he 
was  the  villager's  friend,  and  as  such  his  death  is  felt  by  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. James  was  enabled  to  believe  with  his  heart  unto  righteousnees, 
in  1851,  under  the  Word,  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hacking ;  he  became 
a  member  of  our  Society  m  Lower  Wortley,  and  from  that  period  has 
been  constant  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  His  Christian  hfe  was  as 
blameless  before  all,  as  was  his  filial  conduct  to  his  father  and  mother. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  believers  who  think  religion  is  a  mere  appendage 
of  life,  and  that  our  duty  is  solely  to  save  ourselves,— with  him  it  was  life's 
business,  and  he  felt  his  duty  to  be  to  honour  God,  and  love  others.  The 
members  of  his  own  ace,  were  the  objects  of  his  special  solicitude,  iwray- 
ing  for  and  affectionately  exhorting  them,  he  sought  to  help  them  on.  An 
a&cting  instance  oi  this  took  place  a  day  or  two  before  his  death.   A 
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yotmg  man,  a  class-mate,  had  ceased  to  attend  the  means  of  grace.  James 
prayed  fervently  for  him,  and  then  visited  him,  bat  failing  to  win  him  back 
to  God  and  the  Church,  he  left  him,  saying  ''  William,  this  may  be  my  last 
warning."  God  in  James*  death  has  nude  that  warning  effectnal,  the 
wanderer  has  returned,  I  hope  no  more  to  stray.  His  speech  was  simple 
and  unadorned,  but  soft  and  earnest,  and  seasoned  with  grace ;  auod  in 
goiDg  from  house  to  house  to  invite  the  neighbours  to  the  various  means, 
K>r  such  was  his  habit  from  his  conversion  up  to  his  death,  he  was  always 
received  with  kindness  and  respect.  In  all  this  there  was  no  atten^t  to 
be  seen,  uo  aim  at  display,  but  there  was  a  deep  and  quenchless  love  in  his 
heart  to  God  and  man. 

To  his  father,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  so  suddenly  called 
hence,  he  said,  stretching  his  hand  towards  the  place,  and  with  a  solenm 
earnestness  that  indicated  that  his  bowels  of  compassion  yearned  over 
them,  '*  Eather,  there  are  three  and  twenty  families  in  yon  houses,  and  no 
man  cares  for  their  souls.**  His  father  is  a  local  preacher,  and  these  words 
remain  deep  in  his  heart. 

James'  employment,  getting  clay  out  of  the  pits  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  make  bricks  of,  was  one  of  constant  danger,  from  the  undermined  mass 
Silling  suddenly  and  without  warning ;  he  therefore  felt  that  it  was 
through  mercy  he  was  preserved  from  week  to  week,  and  waa  wont  to 
declare  his  gratitude  to  God  among  his  brethren  in  the  class-meeting.  At 
Ihe  last  cla^meeting  he  attended,  the  assistant  leader  referring  to  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed,  said,  '<  It  may  be  sudden  death 
James.'*    **  I  have  no  fear,"  he  replied,  ^  it  ^vill  be  sudden  glory.*' 

James  took  great  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  as  a  teacher  he 
was  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attendance,  and  was  noted  for  doing  his 
work  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord.  His  was  the  infants'  class,  and  surrounded 
by  his  band  of  little  ones,  he  had  often  been  observed  teaching  th^n  to 
sing  his  favourite  hymn  and  tune — 

'<  Above  the  rait  this  note  thaU  sweH, 
My  Jesus  has  done  all  things  well." 

Aj)d  as  their  voices  rose  in  harmony  with  his  own,  his  countenance  beamed 
as  if  lit  with  heavenly  brightness.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
sehool,  John  Riley,  speaking  of  his  usefulness  there,  says,  ^  James  was 
eheerfully  ready  always  to  take  any  part  in  the  school,  nothinff  was 
objeoted  to  as  too  low  for  him,  and  in  losmg  him  I  have  lost  my  ri^ht  hand." 

On  Wednesday,  May  28th,  he  left  the  hearth  of  his  parents  m  perfect 
health  about  one  o'clock  for  his  work  \  two  hours  after,  whilst  working 
beneath  the  excavated  clay,  it  fell,  and  James'  corpse  was  brought  back 
to  his  earthly  home,  and  ms  soul  was  with  the  Lord.  He  now  waits  the 
movning  of  the  resurrection,  when  his  spirit  shall  return,  and  the  crushed 
body  slml  be  raised  in  glory,  and  being  re-united  they  ^all  never  more  be 
serered. 

His  death  was  im]m>ved  from  Luke  xvL  22.,  in  the  Reform  Chapel,  at 
Lower  Wortley,  on  Sabbath  night,  June  29th,  to  hundreds  of  deeply 
attentive  and  afflicted  hearers.  T.  W.  Pbarson. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  THE 
JUDGMENT  SEAT. 
A  late  trial  (says  the  Episcopal  Recorder)  in  one  of  our  Western  States 
has  developed  a  new  element  in  circumstantial  evidence.  A  young  planter 
but  recMitly  married,  left  his  wife  at  his  home  in  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 
vinting  the  western  part  of  Arkansas.  He  was  mounted  on  a  thorough-bred 
mare  ^remarkable  mtelligence  and  spirit,  and  carried  in  his  saddle  bags  one 
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or  two  articles  of  jewellery  which  his  wife  had  given  him,  and  which  after- 
wards became  of  great  importance  in  the  investigations  that  took  place. 
In  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  an  assassin, 
who  was  afterwards  detected  with  the  mare  and  the  articles  of  jewelleiy, 
which  had  probably  been  his  lure,  but  which  he  stoutly  declared  he  had 
bought.  So  far  there  was  no  evidence  to  identify  him  with  the  murder,  or 
even  to  prove  the  fact  of  homicide.  He  was  arrested,  however,  on  the 
charge  of  having  stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  and  was  taken  to  the 
county  court  under  the  charge  of  a  posse,  with  whom,  mounted  on  the 
stolen  mare,  rode  the  brother  of  the  deceased.  They  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance on  the  road,  when  the  mare  began  to  give  signs  of  great  fear.  Her 
nostrils  were  distended,  her  eyes  shot  with  blood,  and  her  tremor  became 
so  great,  that  after  a  few  steps,  she  could  be  pressed  no  farther.  The  sus- 
picions of  the  company,  excited  by  a  flight  wnich  to  all  obvious  appearaoee 
was  somewhat  singular,  were  increased  by  the  demeanour  of  the  assassin 
himself,  who  then,  for  the  first  time,  lost  his  self-possession,  and  could  with 
difficulty  keep  his  seat  on  his  horse.  At  last  the  company  dismounted,  and 
the  mare  was  taken  gently  by  the  bridle,  so  that  if  it  were  true  that  they 
were  approaching  the  fatal  spot,  the  guide  which  had  given  token  of  it, 
might  now  point  it  out.  Gradually,  by  leading  the  animal  round  a  circle 
wittiin  which  she  refused  to  enter,  the  point  sought  for  was  brought  nearer 
and  nearer.  At  last,  the  uncovering  of  a  few  boughs  that  had  been  cast 
on  the  ground,  showed  that  a  death-struggle  had  been  there,  for  the  earth 
was  still  red  with  the  blood  with  which  it  had  been  soaked.  A  few  feet 
off  was  found  buried  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  himself.  On  this  dis- 
covery hung  others,  by  the  force  of  which  a  conviction  was  had,  and  the 
assassin  was  executed.  Other  cases  have  been  tried  in  which  the  inanimate 
world  has  been  made  to  bear  record  to  crime,  but  this  is  the  first  in  whidi 
the  instinct  of  the  brute  creation  has  served  to  point  out  the  criminal. 

We  do  not  introduce  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  popular  proverb,  that 
"  murder  will  out."  That  proverb,  indeed,  is  not  universally  true ;  nor,  in 
its  ordinary  and  human  meaning  is  it  within  the  scope  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence that  it  should  be.  The  reservation  of  the  judgment  of  great 
criminals  to  the  next  world  is  one  of  the  main  proofs  we  have  that  a 
next  world  exists.  The  intervention  of  death  between  a  crime  and  its 
punishment  demonstrates  a  complement  of  this  life  in  a  ^life  eternal  in 
which  a  perfect  retribution  is  had,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  horizon  at  sea,  beyond  which  the  hulls  of  departing  ships 
become  more  and  more  hidden,  demonstrates  the  convexity  of  the  globe. 

But  there  is  a  lesson  in  such  an  incident^  of  which  it  behoves  all  of  ns  to 
take  heed.  It  reminds  us  that  the  whole  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
the  witness  of  our  probation,  witnessing  it  here,  it  may  be,  to  bear  witness  to 
it  hereafter  !  St.  Paul  bears  on  this  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  in  a  sob- 
lime  metaphor,  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  has  been  dropped  in  oar 
translation.  **  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature,"  he  tells  as, 
'<  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.*'  It  is  as  if  he  person- 
ified the  whole  creation  as  one  mighty  existence,  which  with  a  common  and 
single  instinct,  was  standing  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  first  rising  of  that  glori- 
ous orb  which  is  to  shine  on  a  redeemed  world.  Majestic,  indeed,  in  this 
light,  is  the  face  of  nature :  for  it  is  the  witness  of  our  redemption ;  and  let 
it  never  be  forgotten, — of  our  probation.  It  keeps  the  record  of  our  sins. 
The  chamber,  or  the  field,  or  the  roadside,  in  which  each  crime  is  committed 
bears  testimony  to  it.  It  is  as  if  the  sinner,  when  he  commits  the  sio, 
engraves  it,  as  on  a  tombstone  on  the  adjacent  scenerv.  AVhat  epitaphs^  in 
this  view,  does  the  path  which  we  would  travel  record  ?  Each  idle  or  cnmi- 
nal  word  which  we  speak,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Babbage,  is  not  lost,  but  con- 
tinues to  vibrate  through  the  atmosphere,  so  that  to  tne  infinitely  acute  ear, 
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it  inill  continue  to  speak  to  an  infinitely  distant  time !  Well,  indeed,  may 
the  conscioosness  that  we  are  standing  in  such  a  vast  amphitheatre,  give 
solemnity  to  our  souls,  and  caution  to  our  steps,  as  we  march  from  prohation 
to  judgment 


REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

An  Argtm^entfor  the  Legislative  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
By  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees.  London :  William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. 
Manchester :  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  41,  John  Dalton  Street. 

This  is  the  Essay  to  which  the  Alliance  first  prize  of  one  hundred 
pounds  was  awarded.  The  Author  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
industry  and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  collected  the  Statistics 
of  Intemperance,  and  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  labours  to 
bring  this  crying  Evil  to  an  end.  The  work  will  be  regarded  as  a 
treasure  by  Total- Abstinence  Men,  everywhere. 

The  Sunday  Teachers^  Treasury.  London :  Werthbim  and 
Macintosh,  24,  Patemoster-row. 

This  is  a  new  Monthly  for  Sunday-school  Teachers,  containing 
materials  ready  for  use,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Magnell 
Whittemore,  Rector  of  St.  James^  within  Aldgate.  The  first  No. 
contauQs  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  Scripture  Topography,  Biblical 
Papers,  Life's  Teachings,  Outlines  of  Addresses,  Model  Lessons  for 
Little  Ones,  and  Teachers  in  Council.  Our  readers  will  learn  the 
nature  of  the  work  from  the  following  extracts : — 

singing  in  the  tempest. 

A  ship  was  on  its  way  to  Georgia.  There  were  English  and  German 
passengers  on  board.  A  violent  storm  arose,  and  many  of  the  passengers 
were  greatly  alarmed.  Many  were  alarmed — were  not  all  1  No ;  the 
German  families  on  board — men,  women,  and  children— had  calm  and 
happy  looks ;  yet  they  were  quite  aware  that  the  vessel  was  in  great 
danger.  They  held  a  service  in  the  cabin,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest. 
Just  as  they  were  singing  a  hymn,  the  sea  broke  over  them  ;  the  mainsail 
was  split  in  pieces  ;  the  great  waves  splashed  down  into  the  cabin  itself, 
and  the  sailors  had  to  cling  to  ropes  to  keep  themselves  from  bein^ 
washed  overboard.  The  English  psssengers  screamed  terribly.  Would 
not  you  have  screamed  too  ?  But  listen,  the  Germans  calmly  sang  on  ! 
By-aud-bye  the  storm  ceased.  One  of  them  was  asked  afterwards,  if  he 
were  not  afraid.  He  answered,  **  I  thank  God,  no." 
"  But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid  1" 
*  No  ;  our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

HAPPY  LITTLE  DINAH. 

A  little  girl  at  Portsea,  named  Dinah  Dowdney,  died  when  she  was  nine 
years  old.  She  lived  with  a  kind  aunt,  who  often  talked  to  her  about 
Jesus  and  his  love  for  children. 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  she  said,  after  lying  a  little  while  without 
speaking,  "  Aimty,  I  want  something  to  be  done." 

"  WeU,  my  sweet  child,  what  is  it  1 "  said  her  aunt. 

"  You  know,  aunty,  I  can't  live  much  longer." 
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''Are  you  sorry  to  think  so,  DinaH  ? "  asked  her  aunt,  looking  at  lier  in 
a  tender,  sorrowM  way. 

'^  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  sorry  at  all ;  and  when  I  am  dead,  I  want  Mr.GtifBn 
to  preach  to  the  children.*' 

"  About  you,  Dinah  1 " 

"  Tes ;  I  want  him  to  tell  them  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  believe  I  am 
going  to  heaven,  I  want  him  to  persuade  them  to  love  Jesus,  to  obey 
.  their  parents,  not  to  tell  lies,  but  to  think  of  dying  and  going  to  heaven.'' 

"  Have  you  thought  of  a  text,  my  love  1 "  asked  her  aunt»  who  eonld 
scarcely  trust  herself  to  speak. 

**  Tes ;  I  have  been  thinking  what  text  I  should  like  him  to  preach  from, 
2  Kings  iv.  26.  You  are  the  Shunammite,  Mr.  Griffin  is  the  prophet,  and 
I  am  the  Shunammite's  child.  When  I  am  dead,  I  daresay  you  will  be 
grieved,  though  you  need  not  The  prophet  will  come  to  see  you ;  and 
when  he  says,  *  How  is  it  with  the  child ) '  you  may  sav,  *  It  is  wbll.'  I 
am  sure  it  will  then  be  well  with  me,  for  I  shall  be  in  heaven  singing  tbe 
praises  of  Gk)d.    You  ought  to  think  it  well  too." 

Mr.  Griffin  fulfilled  the  dying  wish  of  happy  little  Dinah. 

SEEING  JESUS. 

You  may  say  you  cannot  see  Him  ;  but  though  your  bodily  eye  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  throne  of  God  and  see  Jesus  there,  yet  you  oan.look  there 
by  the  eye  of  faith.  You  can  see  Him  with  your  tejider  hearts,  and  love 
Him  too.  Will  you  not  look  to  the  exalted  Lamb  ?  See!  He  holds  oat  to 
vou  his  blessed  arms.  He  wishes  to  press  you  to  his  bosom,  and,  layifig 
his  pierced  hands  upon  you,  to  bless  you.  If  you  would  only  ihtBW  your- 
selves into  his  arms,  he  would  pardon  all  your  sins,  give  you  new  hearty 
and  call  ^ou  his  children.  Maii^  younger  than  you  have  seen  the  Ixffdt 
A  little  girl  was  lying  in  bed  so  ill  that  her  disease  had  taken  awi^  her 
sight  Her  teacher  went  to  see  her,  and  said,  "  Are  you  quite  blind,  Maiyr 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  but  I  can  see  Jesus.^* 

"  How  do  you  see  Jesus  V* 

"  With  the  eye  of  my  heart**    Happy  child  !    Mary  knew  the  Lord. 

And  you  also  may  see  Jesus  with  the  eye  of  your  hearts,  and  be  happff 
in  health  and  in  sickness.  Pray  to  the  Saviour  to  save  your  souls ;  for  if 
vou  pray  not,  you  will  perish  for  ever.  It  is  a  wonder  you  are  spared  so 
long ;  and  oh  1  it  is  a  far  greater  wonder  that  the  exalted  Jesus  u  sitting 
'upon  his  throne  of  mercy,  '^  waiting  to  be  gracious.*'  He  has  sat  long 
waiting,  and  his  eyes,  which  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  are  fixed  upon  you. 
Look  to  Him  now  with  the  eye  of  your  heart. 

THE  LITTLE   BOT'S   TRACT. 

A  little  Sunday-school  boy,  on  his  way  to  school  every  Sunday  morning, 
had  to  pass  through  a  court  where  a  shop  was  always  open  to  sell  things. 
Now  he  had  learned  that  the  Sabbath-day  ought  to  be  kept  holy.  So  he  was 
very  sad  to  see  this  open  shop ;  and  he  often  asked  himself  if  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  anything  to  prevent  it.  He  did  not  think  he  was  too  young  to 
be  useful. 

He  thought  it  might  do  good  if  he  were  to  leave  a  tract.  He  got  one 
with  the  title,  "On  the  Lord's  Day."  He  went  into  the  shop  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  quietly  put  the  tract  on  the  counter  where  the  womtn 
was  standing,  and  came  out  again,  only  saying,  in  a  very  respeetful  way,  &e 
hoped  she  would  read  the  little  book.  I  hope  he  prayed  to  God  to  bleSi 
what  he  had  done. 

The  next  Sunday  morning,  when  he  passed  through  the  coiurt,  ihe  shop 
was  shut.  He  was  very  much  surprised.  He  stopped.  Could  it  be  the 
effect  of  his  tract,  or  was  the  person  ill?    He  ventiued  to  koode  gently  at 
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the.  door.  He  heard  somebody  within  say,  **  You  cannot  have  anything ;  we 
don't  sell  on  Sundays  now."  The  little  boy  was  very  much  delighted  te 
hear  this,  so  he  knocked  again  and  begged  for  admission.  Then  the  woman 
recollected  his  voice,  and  opened  the  door,  and  said,  "  Come  in,  my  dear 
little  fellow ;  it  was  vou  who  left  the  tract  here  last  Sunday,  about  keeping 
the  Sabbath  holy.  Oh,  it  did  frighten  me  so  !  It  frightened  me  so  much, 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  keep  my  shop  open  any  longer ;  and  I  am  determined 
I  never  will  any  more,  as  long  as  I  liye.'' 

THE  toOYAL   BIBLE   SCHOLARS. 

The  natives  in  Tahiti,  who  have  become  Christians,  are  exceedingly  anxi' 
eus  to  understand  what  they  read ;  so  they  have  Bible  classes.  They  hold 
these  every  morning  in  the  toeek,  except  Saturday.  They  attend  these  classes 
soon  after  sunrise,  before  the  day's  work  begins.  No  person  is  above  coming 
to  these  classes.  At  Papeete,  Queen  Pomare,  her  mother,  her  aunt,  various 
chiefs,  and  common  people,  have  often  been  seen  sitting  round  their  teacher, 
and  reading  verse  by  verse  in  turn.  The  teacher  questions  them,  and  ex- 
plains what  they  do  not  comprehend.  All  expect  to  be  questioned.  Queen 
Pomare  would  think  it  very  strange  if,  because  she  is  a  queen,  the  mission- 
ary should  not  question  her.  She  thinks  it  quite  as  important  that  she 
should  understand  the  Bible,  as  any  of  her  subjects. 

THE  LOST   LAMB. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  taking  my  morning  walk  at  the  bottom  of 
Shehallion,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  Highlands,  I  met  a  shepherd 
that  I  knew,  a  kind  pious  man.  He  had  his  plaid  wrapped  closely  around 
him  ;  something  was  inside  it,  which  he  was  carrying  very  carefully. 

"  Malcolm,"  I  said,  "  what  is  this  that  you  have  got  in  your  plaid  P  " 

«  It  is  a  poor  fotsaken  lamb.  When  I  was  going  mv  rounds  this  mcnning, 
I  found  it  lying  on  the  cold  ground.  It  had  been  left  behind,  and  wouM 
soon  have  died.  I  took  it  up,  wrapped  it  in  my  warm  plaid,  and  am 
now  carrying  it  home." 

^  And  what,"  I  asked,  «  do  you  intend  to  do  with  it  ?  "  . 

"  I  will  feed  it,"  said  the  kmd  shepherd,  "  and  it  will  soon  be  ene  of  the 
flock." 

He  did  so.  The  poor  lost  lamb  revived,  grew,  and  became  one  of  the 
liveliest  and  strongest  sheep  of  the  flock.  It  must  have  pined  and  died  if 
my  kind  Mend  had  not  had  compassion  upon  it. 

It  made  me  think  of  another  Shepherd.  I  reme'mbered  that  Jesus  had 
left  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  gone  after  the  one  that 
was  lost.  I  could  in  imagination  see  Jesus  walking  over  the  cold  mountains 
of  this  world.  He  finds  the  poor  dying  lamb.  Filled  with  love.  He  says  to 
it,  *'  Live."  He  takes  it  into  his  arms — carries  it  in  his  bosom — ^feeds  it 
with  the  pure  milk  of  the  word — with  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

Dear  yoimg  people,  have  you  met  with  Jesus  ?  You  are  by  nature  lying 
on  the  cold  mountains,  not  dying  merely,  but  dead.  If  Jesus  do  not  meet 
yo|i  and  save  you,  your  portion  must  be  misery  for  ever.  But  He  is  going 
about  the  hills,  seeking  for  the  wanderers  of  the  flock.  Cannot  you  hear 
his  sweet  voice  calling  loudly  to  you  to  come  to  Him  ? 

fiEAVfiNLY  AMUSEMENTS  BEST. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  one  day  reading  her  Bible,  alone,  in  her  own  room. 
A  lady  came  into  the  room  who  had  been  out  hunting ;  she  looked  surprised 
to  see  Lady  Jane  sitting  there,  with  the  Bible  on  the  table  before  her.  <^  Oh, 
dear !"  she  said,  *'  how  can  you  bear  sitting  at  home  reading  that  dull  book? 
Why,  your  father  and  mother  have  been  with  us  himting,  and  here  you 
have  been  moping  by  yourself." 
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Lady  Jane  smiled,  as  she  replied,  ^  All  amusements  of  that  description 
are  but  a  shadow  of  the  pleasure  which  I  enjoy  in  reading  this  Book."  Can 
yon  say  the  same? 

DO  NOT  BE  UNPOKGIVING. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  had  a  trusty  servant  named  Joseph. 
One  evening,  the  emperor,  just  as  he  was  entering  a  room,  asked  his  servant 
if  he  had  executed  his  commission.  Joseph  looked  very  sorry,  and  said,  in 
a  very  humble  tone,  **  Sire,  I  forgot  it." 

"  When  I  give  you  an  order,"  replied  Alexander,  angrily,  "  I  expect  that 
it  will  be  punctually  executed  ;"  saying  these  wordjs  he  entered  the  room. 

But  the  emperor  felt  unhappy.  Conscience  told  him  he  had  done  wrone 
to  cherish  an  unforgiving  spirit.  He  was  very  ill  at  ease.  A  lady  noticed 
it,  and  said,  "  Sire,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  vexed  at  something."  Then 
the  emperor  begged  her  to  excuse  him  for  a  moment,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

He  called  for  his  servant,  and  said,  "  Joseph,  pardon  me.  I  was  harsh  to 
you  just  now." 

"  But,  sire !"  said  the  servant  surprised  at  this  condescension,  and  know- 
ing that  he  deserved  to  be  scolded. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  forget  it,"  said  the  emperor. 

Joseph  was  still  astonished,  and  could  not  reply.  The  emperor  then 
seized  nis  hand,  and  said,  **  Tell  me  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Joseph,  with  a  great  eflPort. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Alexander.  And  then,  having  recovered  his  peace 
of  mind,  he  entered  the  room  again,  and  pleasantly  joined  in  the  conver* 
sation. 

CONSCIENCE  AND  THE   WATCH. 

A  poor  chimney-sweeper's  boy  was  sent  to  sweep  a  chimney  in  a  very 
grand  house.  The  lady  who  lived  in  it  was  very  rich.  She  had  many 
beautiful  things ;  one  of  them  was  a  gold  watch,  richly  set  with  diamonds. 
It  was  lying  on  a  table  in  the  very  room  into  which  the  boy  went  to  sweep 
the  chimney.    No  other  person  was  in  the  room. 

**  Oh,"  he  thought,  "if  /  had  such  a  beautiful  watch  !  The  lady  must 
be  very  rich.  If  I  took  it,  she  could  buy  another.  Why  could  not  I  take 
it  %  Nobody  sees  me."  He  reached  out  his  hand  ;  but  quickly  drew  it 
back,  and  went  on  talking  to  himself,  "  Did  I  say  nobody  sees  me  I  I  for- 
got. God  sees  me.  He  is  everywhere.  Should  I  not  be  very  miserable 
if  I  was  to  be  a  thief  ?  I  should  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  I  should 
be  afraid  to  die.  I  could  not  have  any  peace  if  I  stole  this  watch."  For 
fear  he  might  still  be  tempted,  he  turned  his  back  to  it,  and,  as  soon  as  pos^ 
sible,  went  out  of  the  room. 

Now,  some  one  did  see  him  besides  God.  The  lady  was  in  the  next 
room  ;  she  saw  him.  She  heard  a  little  that  he  said  to  himself.  The  next 
morning  she  sent  for  him,  and  said,  "  How  was  it  you  did  not  take  the 
watch  yesterday  1 " 

The  boy  started.    He  looked  confused.    He  told  her  as  well  as  he  could, 

"  Thank  God,"  the  lady  said,  "  for  enabling  you  to  resist  this  tempta- 
tion ;  and  ask  Him  still  to  watch  over  you.  I  will  take  you  into  my  ser- 
vice, clothe  you,  and  procure  you  good  instruction,  and  strive  to  guard  you 
from  similar  temptations." 

The  lady  kept  her  promise,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  grow  up  a 
pious  and  intelligent  man. 

Judging  from  the  above  quotations,  this  new  periodical  is  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Sabbath-school  Teacher  in  bis 
arduous  labours. 
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ffints  to  fftisbands.  By  Geo.  Mobant.  London :  SimpkIk, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  4,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 

A  work,  dedicated  to  the  Husbands  and  Fathers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  consisting  almost  exclusivelj  of  Rhodomontade  against 
the  medical  profession. 

77ie  Band  of  Hope  Review^  1855.  London  :  Fartridgb  and  Co. 
W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.    The  Sunday  School  Union. 

A  work  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  sound  principles,  on  which,  it 
is  hoped,  the  character  of  the  next  generation  of  Englishmen,  may  be 
more  generally  based  than  that  of  tlie  existing  generation  is  found  to 
be.  The  Art  of  Wood-engraving  has  done  its  best  to  make  the  work 
entertaining  to  children  and  youth.  Nor  is  this  its  only  attraction. 
It  abounds  in  pleasing  and  affecting  incidents  of  a  moral  and  religious 
tendency.     We  give  an  example  from  an  article  entitled 

THE   PRAYING  SLAVE. 

An  American  planter,  who  had  led  a  gay  and  wicked  life,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  serious  illness.  The  physician  was  sent  for,  and  he  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  a  hopeless  one. 

Amongst  the  numerous  slaves  on  the  estate  was  one  named  Ben,  who 
on  account  of  his  piety  had  frequently  suffered  much  persecution  from  the 
planter.  Ben  was  one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  Christian  missions.  When 
the  doctor  informed  the  sick  man  of  his  dangerous  state,  for  whom  did  he 
call  %  Did  he  ask  for  his  drinking,  swearing,  and  gambling  companions  ? 
0,  no.  He  cried  out  "  Send  for  Sen."  The  poor  but  pious  slave,  was 
speedily  at  his  master's  bed-side.  "  Ben."  cried  the  dying  man,  "  Can  you 
forgive  me,  can  you  pray  for  me  V*  "  O  yes,  Massa,  me  always  forgive 
you,  and  me  \ril\pray  to  Massa  Jesus  for  you."  The  earnest-hearted  Negro 
then  knelt  down,  and  in  his  simple  but  sincere  language  pleaded  with 
God  for  his  despairing  master.  The  death-bed  repentance  of  a  sinner  is 
rarely  satisfactory,  but  let  us  hope  that  in  this  case  Ben*s  prayer  was  mer- 
cifully answered. 

The  work  abounds  with  incidents  of  this  description.  Works  like 
this  are  above  all  praise.  We  wish  the  enterprising  publishers  the 
most  enlarged  success. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

"  Newton's  Sermons."    Partridge. 

"An  Outline  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Word  among  Wesleyan  Eeformers." 
**  Biblical  Treasury. "    Oakey . 
"  The  Ethics  of  Quotation."    London :  Freeman. 
"  Songs  Controversial."    London :  Freeman. 


THE  CASKET. 

HUMILITT  ONE  SIGN  OF  GREATNESS* 

1  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility.  I  do  not 
hiean  by  humility  doubt  of  his  own  power,  or  hesitation  in  speaking  his 
opinions ;  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  between  what  he  can 
do  and  say,  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  sayings  and  doings.  All  great 
laen  not  only  know  their  business,  but  usually  know  that  they  know  it ; 

2  N 
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and  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions,  but  they  nsnally  know  that 
they  are  right  in  them ;  only  they  do  not  think  much  of  themselves  on  that 
account.  The  slightest  manifestation  of  jealousy  or  self-comijlaeency  is 
enough  to  mark  a  second-rate  character  of  the  intellect.— i2««A»». 

HTMW  OP  THE  VAUDOIS  MOUNTAIITEBRS.— BT  MRS.  HBMAMS. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighiy, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain-sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod. 
For  the  strength  of  the  hilk  we  bleis  ^ce, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  never  die ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

•Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky : 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage, 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod. 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
For  the  dark  resoundinc  caverns, 

Where  Thy  still  smau  voice  is  heard ; 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forest, 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirred ; 
For  the  storms  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  Spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights; 
But  we  for  Thy  communion 

Have  sought  the  mountain-sod. 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fothers'  God ! 

CAUSE  OP  INPIDBLITT. 

The  secret  cause  of  infidelity  is  perhaps  invariably  a  darkness  in  the 
mind,  produced  by  wrong  affections,  by  the  love  of  sin  in  the  hearty  by  such 
a  state  ol  things  there  that  the  soul  feels  anxious  and  uneasy  in  tiie  j^resence 
of  God,  and  gloomy  beneath  the  light  of  his  attributes.  Nothing  bo* 
God's  Spirit  can  overcome  that.  Such  a  state  of  things  will  bring  a  pilltf 
of  cloud  and  darkness  between  the  soul  and  God,  imd  will  make  tixe  soul 
desire  and  endeavour  to  see  God  in  other  lights  than  those  in  which  he 
shines  in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  the  beginning  the 
existence,  and  the  increase  of  error.  If  there  were  a  clear,  open,  nank, 
trusting,  sunny  heart,  towards  God,  there  would  be  a  clear,  unmistakeD, 
spiritual  view  of  God.  And  hence  the  appointed  condemnation  we  eveiy- 
where  meet  with  in  God's  Word  against  error  and  infidelity,  as  being  not 
only  the  consequence  of  guilt,  but  in  itself  guilt.  ^  ^ 

All  religious  error,  that  involves  the  soul  in  a  conflict  against  the  God 
and  the  holiness  of  the  Scriptures,  is  sinful,  and  leads  to  sm.  There  are 
indifferent  points,  in  regard  to  which  it  may  be  said,  "Neither  if  we  eat 
are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse."    And  there  IM| 
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be  defects  in  judgment,  even  with  the  best  intentions ;  i^hongh,  if  man  were 
not  a  fallen  being,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  would  ever  have  been 
any  practical  error  even  in  that.  But  a  loving,  humble  heart,  tibat  comes 
to  God  in  his  Word  for  li^ht,  God  will  never  suffer  to  so  seriously  astray. 
And  indeed  a  loving,  hunJble  heart,  not  only  has  the  li^t  of  God's  Word  to 
go  by,  but  possesses  also  the  interpreter  of  God's  Word  dwelling  in  the 
soul,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him,  but  who  will  guard  the  soul  from 
error,  and  lead  it  into  all  truth.  Without  this,  the  soul's  speculations  are 
presumption : 

'<  And  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes, 

She  mocks  her  Maker^  and  herself  deceives; 

Her  ntmott  reach,  historical  assent, 

The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  never  meant. 

The  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skull; 

All  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvas — ^painted  flame." 

So  whenever  any  soul  departs  from  the  truth,  we  shall  find  the  beginning 
of  such  departure  in  the  neglect  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  and  in  human  pre- 
jndice  and  pride.  A  man  £itters  self  instead  of  consulting  God  and  sub- 
mitting to  God ;  and  thence  comes  a  perverted  judgment,  a  crooked  sight,  a 
partial,  prejudiced  view  of  tldngs ;  and  a  very  little  declination  from  the 
tnith,  followed  on,  will  lead  the  soul  fearfully  astray  after  long  following. 
And  then  a  man  dreams  that  his  very  errors  are  marks  of  originality, 
independence,  and  intellectual  greatness !  Just  as  if  a  man  with  strabismus 
should  &incy  that  he  has  a  more  perfect  eye  than  all  his  neighbours,  be- 
cause he  sees  crosswise,  while  they  see  only  straightforward. — Cheever, 

THE  USBFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown,  but  the  traveller  slakes  his  thirst  at  the 
Well  of  Jacob.  The  gorgeous  palace  of  the  wisest  of  monarcbs,  with  the 
cedar,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  and  even  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  hallowed  by 
the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  itself,  are  gone  ;  but  Solomon's  reservoirs  are 
as  perfect  as  ever.  Of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Holy  City,  not  one 
stone  is  left  upon  another;  but  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  commands  the 
pilgrim's  reverence  to  the  present  day.  The  columns  of  Persepolis  are 
niouldering  into  the  dust;  but  its  cisterns  and  aqueducts  remain  to 
challenge  our  admiration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a  mass  of  mins ; 
bnt  the  Aqua  Claudia  still  pours  into  Bome  its  limpid  stream.  Tlie 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  has  fallen ;  but  its' 
fountains  sparkle  as  freely  in  his  rays  as  when  thousands  of  worshippers 
thronged  its  lofty  colonnades.  It  may  be  that  London  will  share  the  fate 
of  Babylon,  and  nothing  be  left  to  mark  its  site  save  mounds  of  crumbling 
brickwork ;  but  the  Thames  will  continue  to  flow  as  it  does  now.  And  if 
the  light  of  any  name  should  still  flash  through  the  midst  of  anticjuity,  it 
will  probably  be  that  of  the  man  who,  in  his  day,  sought  the  happmess  of 
his  fellowmen  rather  than  glory,  and  linked  his  memory  to  some  great  work 
of  national  utility  and  benevolence.  This  is  the  glory  which  outlives  all 
others,  and  shines  with  undj^ing  lustre  from  generation  to  generation, 
imparting  to  its  woric  somethmg  of  its  own  immortality. — Anon, 

THB  BUILDBRS.~BT  H.  W.  LOKGFBLLOW. 

All  are  architects  of  fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 
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Nothing  useless  is,  or  low, 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these, 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between : 
ThioJc  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 
For  the  gods  are  every  where. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walb  of  time ; 
Broken  stair-ways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base, 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shiall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain   s 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

EVERLASTING. 

All  the  ineffable  delight,  all  the  high  prerogatives  ''of  the  sainis  in  light,*' 
are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  eternity.  How  do  we  read,  again  and  agtin, 
of  "  everlasting  life,"  **  eternal  glory,"  **  the  everlasting  kingdom,"  **  going 
no  more  out  for  ever,"  "an  enduring  substance,"  ''pleasures  for  evermore, 
"an  incorruptible  crown,"  *' a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,"  "afitf 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory" !  And  why  is  this  placed 
before  us  in  so  rich  a  variety  of  forms,  but  that  we  may  trust  the  record 
even  when  we  cannot  trace  the  hand,  and  cherish  the  persuasion  ^taX  when 
our  heavenly  Father  removes  from  us  our  dearest  delights,  he  takes  what 
is  his  more  than  ours,  and  transplants  them  to  a  brighter  region,  his  pro« 
vidence  concurring  with  his  grace  in  saying,  *'  Come  up  hither"  1 

A  WORD  TO  PREACHERS. 

How  often  shall  a  plain  sermon  (when  the  preacher  aims  not  to  be  seen, 
but  rather  to  show  his  Lord)  be  blessed  to  the  conversion,  establishment 
and  happiness,  of  immortal  souls  ;  while  pompous  orations  and  laboured 
performances  shall  evaporate  in  sound,  or  produce  no  spiritual  good  ;  or  if 
they  are  remembered  for  a  while,  they  are  remembered  not  for  God'i 
glory,  but  for  the  praise  of  those  dying  creatures  who  made  them.  A  poor 
employment  this,  to  speak  and  write  for  the  breath  of  worms,  which  i«, 
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at  first,  corrupt  in  itself,  and  soon  vanishes  into  nothing. — SerWs  Horx 
Solitaries, 

POWER  OP  KINDNESS. 

Many  years  since  there  lived  a  poor  mechanic,  eminent  for  his  pious  zeal 
and  consistency.  He  was  very  much  tried  by  the  conduct  of  a  neighbour, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  his  wood  for  the  week  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  sound  of  whose  axe  continually  disturbed  the  old  Christian's  me- 
ditations. Father  H.,  as  he  was  called,  often  remonstrated  earnestly  and 
kindly  with  his  neighbour,  but  without  any  effect.  At  length  he  adopted 
a  different  course.  One  Saturday  afternoon  his  neighbour  found  the  old 
man  busy  at  his  wood-pile,  and  inquired,  in  astonisnment,  what  he  was 
doing.  **Why,"  replied  Father  H.,  "you  will  persist  in  cutting  your 
wood  on  God's  holy  day,  and  it  grieves  me  so  much,  that  I  mean  to  do  it 
for  you  this  afternoon,  so  that  you  will  have  no  temptation  to  do  it  to-mor- 
row." The  man  was  at  once  overcome,  and  exclaimed— "  No,  you  shsJl 
not ;  I  will  do  it  myself.  Nor  will  you  ever  after  this  have  reason  to 
complain  of  me  chopping  wood  on  the  Lord's  day.''  And  he  was  true  to 
his  word. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  DREAM. 

"Friend  Wesley,"  said  a  Quaker  to  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  "I  have  had 
a  dream  concerning  thee.  I  thought  I  saw  thee  suiTounded  with  a  large 
flock  of  sheep  which  thou  didst  not  know  what  to  do  with.  My  first 
thought  after  I  awoke  was,  that  it  was  thy  flock  at  Newcastle,  and  that 
thotthadst  no  house  of  worship  for  them.  I  have  enclosed  a  note  for  £100, 
which  may  help  thee  to  build  them  a  house." 

Many  professing  Christians  have  beautiful  dreams  about  doing  good, 
but  those  who  practically  remember  their  dreams,  and  act  as  did  the 
Quaker,  are  few.  My  brethren,  let  us  not  end  with  dreaming^  but,  on 
the  contrary,  let  us  be  doers  of  the  work  ;  dream  if  you  like,  but  let  your 
dreams  come  to  something  substantial  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  or 
ia  deeds  of  devotedness.  If  at  any  time  you  have  a  day-dream  about  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  any  Christian  institution,  or  needful  object  of 
charity,  do  it  before  you  sleep,  if  possible.  When  the  Spirit  said  to  Philip, 
**  Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot,"  we  read  that  **  Philip  ran 
thither."  He  did  not  only  "5^0,"  but  *'he  ran  ;"  and  the  conversion  of  the 
premier  of  Ethiopia  was  the  result  and  reward  of  his  immediate  and  prompt 
obedience. 

My  dear  fellow-Christian,  let  us  be  prompt,  considerate,  faithful,  devoted 
stewards  of  **  the  grace  of  God."  Have  you  talents,  time,  money,  influence  ? 
—let  all  be  employed  for  Jesus  with  all  your  heart.  Seek  earnestly  to 
obtain  a  fresh  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  that  ye  may  be  made  to  know  adl 
things,  and  be  "  0^  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  **  I  will 
run  the  way  of  thy  commandments,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  hearty -^ 
Sdreams  from  Lebanon, 

A  HATEFUL,  HORRIBLE   THING. 

Look  now  at  sin ;  pluck  off  that  painted  mask,  and  turn  upon  her  face 
the  lamp  of  tib^e  Bible.  We  start ;  it  reveals  a  death's  head !  I  stay  not 
to  quote  texts  descriptive  of  sin ;  it  is  a  debt,  a  burden,  a  thief,  a  sickness, 
a  l^rosy,  a  plague,  a  poison,  a  serpent^  a  sting— everything  that  a  man 
hates  it  is ;  a  load  of  evils,  beneath  whose  most  crushing,  intolerable 
pressure  "  the  whole  creation  groaneth."  Name  me  the  evil  that  springs 
not  from  this  root — the  crime  that  lies  not  at  this  door.  Who  is  the  hoary 
sexton  that  digs  man  his  grave  1  Who  is  the  sorceress  that  first  deceives 
and  then  damns  his  soul  ? — Sin  1    Who  with  icy  breath,  blights  the  sweet 
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blosaoms  of  youth  1  Who  breaks  the  hearts  of  pareuts  %  Who  brings 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  1  Who  by  a  more  hideous  metamor- 
phosis than  Ovid  ever  fancied,  changes  sweet  children  into  vipers,  tender 
mothers  into ,  monsters,  and  their  fathers  into  worse  than  Herods,  the 
pxurderer  of  their  own  innocents  ? — Sin !  Who  easts  the  a{^)le  of  diseord 
on  home  hearths  ?  Who  lights  the  torch  of  war,  and  carries  it  over  hap^ 
lands  ?  Who  by  division  in  the  Church  rends  Christ's  seamless  robe  ?-r 
Sin !  Who  is  the  Delilah  that  sings  the  Nazarite  asleep  and  delivers  the 
strength  of  God  iiito  the  hands  of  the  uneircumcised  ?  Who,  with  smiles 
on  her  face  and  honied  flattery  on  her  tongue,  stands  in  the  door  to  offer 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  and  whm  suspicion  sleeps  pierces  oar 
temples  with  a  nail  1  What  syren  is  this,  who,  seated  on  a  rock  by  the 
deadly  pool,  smiles  to  deceive,  sings  to  lure,  kisses  to  betray»  and  flingi 
her  arms  around  our  neck,  to  leap  with  us  into  perdition  %  Who  petrifies 
the  soft  and  gentle  heart,  hurls  reason  from  her  throne,  and  impels 
sinners,  mad  as  Gadarene  swine,  down  the  precipice  in  the  lake  of  fire  1^ 
Sin !  Who,  having  brought  the  criminal  to  the  gallows,  persuades  him  to 
refuse  a  pardon,  and  with  his  own  hand  to  bar  the  door  against  the  mes- 
senger of  mercy  1  What  witch  of  hell  is  it  that  thus  bewitches  us  1  Who 
nailed  the  son  of  God  to  that  bloody  tree  1  and  who,  as  it  were,  not  a 
dove  descending  with  the  olive,  but  a  vulture  swooping  down  to  devour, 
vexes,  grieves,  thwarts,  repels,  drives  oW  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Who  is  it 
that  makes  man  in  his  heart  and  habits  baser  than  a  beast ;  and  him  ^o 
was  once  but  a  little  lower  than  an  angel,  but  little  better  than  a  devil  1— 
Sin,  Sin !  Thou  art  a  hateful  and  horrible  thing — that  abominable  thing 
which  God  hates."  And  what  wonder  ?  Thou  hast  insulted  his  Holy 
Majesty ;  thou  hast  bereaved  him  of  beloved  children ;  thou  hast  crucified 
the  Son  of  his  infinite  love ;  thou  hast  defied  his  power  ;  thou  hast  desinsed 
his  grace  \  and  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  as  if  that  was  a  common 
thing,  thou  hast  trodden  under  foot  his  matchless  mercy.  Surely,  brethren, 
the  wonder  of  wonders  is,  that  sin  is  not  that  abominable  thing  which  we 
also  hate. — Dr,  Guthrie, 

A  CONYEBTED  INDIAN. 

''I  understand,"  said  John  Sunday,  the  converted  Indian  chief,  to  a 
congregation  which  he  was  called  to  address  at  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1837, 
''that  many  of  you  are  disappointed  because  I  have  not  brought  my 
Indian  dress  with  me.  Perhaps  if  I  had  it  on,  you  would  be  afraid  of  me. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  how  I  dressed  when  I  was  a  pagan  Indian  I  I  will 
tell  you.  My  face  was  covered  with  red.  I  stuck  rcaUiers  in  my  hair.  I 
wore  a  blanket  and  leggins.  I  had  silver  ornaments  on  my  breast,  a  rifle 
on  mv  shoulder,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  my  belt.  That  was 
my  dress  then.  Now  do  you  wish  to  know  why  I  wear  it  no  longer  I 
You  will  find  the  cause  in  2  Cor.  v.  17  :  *  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Cwist, 
he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away  :  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new.'  When  I  became  a  Christian,  feathers  and  paint  *  done  away.' 
I  gave  my  silver  ornaments  to  the  mission  cause.  Scalping-knife  *  done 
away ; '  tomahawk,  *  done  away.'  That  my  tomahawk  now,"  said  he,  holding 
up  at  the  same  Ume  a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Ojibwa 
luiguage.  "  Blanket  '  done  away.'  Behold,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  manner 
in  which  simplicity  and  d^uity  of  character  were  combined^  <<  behold} 
all  things  are  become  new !  ^— Alder. 
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BEUGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AUSTRALIA. 

GeeloDg,  June  21 » 1856. 
My  Dear  Sir,— The  enclosed  serap  of  Australian  news  will  no  doubt  be 
gratifying  to  your  readers. 

A  sniHrt  time  ago  I  fell  in  with  a  person  who,  I  think,  called  himself  a 
brother  of  yours.  He  was  with  a  digg[ing  party,  quite  well,  and  gave  us  some 
material  towards  a  chapel  on  the  diggings. 

I  intend  to  forward  extracts  from  my  Journal  bv  the  July  mail. 
Trusting  all  is  well  with  yourself,  family,  and  the  Connexion, 

J  am,  yours  truly, 

Mark  W.  Bradhet. 
The  following  is  the  scrap  alluded  to  :—- 

"  Wbsxbyan  Association.— a  corresnondent  informs  us  that  the  anniversary 
services  of  the  Wesleyan  Association  Cnapel,  in  Ashby,  were  held  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  last.  The  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradney,  was  assisted  by  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Love,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Messrs.  Pawsey  and  Boole^.  The 
ladies  of  the  congregation  provided  an  excellent  tea  on  Monday  evening,  and 
were  favoured  with  a  large  number  of  guests.  The  service  passed  delightfully, 
and  the  results  were  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.*' 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  "  Geelong  Advertiser"  of  May  24, 1856. 


HAMBURGH. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct  Ist,  we  held  our  Annual  Tea  Meeting.  The  friends 
have  spared  no  pains  this  year  to  make  this  festival  as  popular,  social*  ^nd 
profitable  as  possible.  Thev  took  unusual  interest  in  decorating  the  room  with 
flags  and  flowers.  Some  of  the  seafaring  people  kept  at  this  work  till  late  at 
nigkt.  and  the  following  day  devoted  their  breakfast  and  dinner  hours  to  the 
same  task.  On  the  walls  were  suspended  the  ensign  of  Britannia,  under  which 
Nelson  fought,  and  obtained  victories,  the  benefits  of  which  extend  to  us.  The 
flag  of  the  brave  Danes  also  occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  under  which 
England  was  devastated  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  There,  too,  was  seen 
the  ensign  of  the  Northern  Autocrat  who  has  so  lately  disturbed  the  fieace  of 
Europe.  Amid  a  variety  of  others,  the  Bethel  flag,  the  ensign  of  that  kingdom 
which  will  never  end,  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place.  The  decorators 
were  rewarded  for  their  taste  and  assiduity  bjr  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

The  tables  were  richly  supplied  with  provisions  b^  the  generosity  of  a  num- 
ber of  kind  friends,  who  evinced  even  more  liberahty  than  they  formerly  have 
done.  The  attendance  more  than  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Every  table  was  filled,  and  we  had  provided  three  more  than  usual.  Some  got 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  bread,  and  ensconced  themselves  in  some  quiet  comer, 
until  they  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of  nature.  The  Bethel  and  an  adjoining 
room  were  densely  crowded.  When  everybody  had  satisfied  their  hungry 
appetites,  the  meeting  commenced.  The  chair  was  taken  by  our  old  and  tried 
mend,  Thomas  Beckett,  Esq.  A  few  verses  being  sung,  and  prayer  ofiered 
by  Captain  Smith,  the  Chairman  congratulated  the  friends  on  being  once  more 
assembled  together  to  further  the  interests  of  the  mission.  He  had  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  many  of  the  annual  tea  meetings  held  in  the  Bethel,  but 
could  not  recollect  one  being  so  numerously  and  respectably  attended  as  the 
present  He  was  very  happv  to  see  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weideman,  pre- 
sent. He  hoped  they  might  have  a  good  meeting,  and  thought  there  was  every 
probability  tney  would.    Next,  he  called  on  Mr.  Garrett  to  read 

THE   ANNUAL  KEPOIIT. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Christian  Friends, — In  laying  before  ]^ou  a  report  of  our 
proceedings  during  the  last  twelve  months,  we  would  premise  our  statements 
Sy  an  acknowledgment  of  our  deep  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  power  which 
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has  saved  us,  and  the  goodness  that  has  supported  our  existence.  The  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  we  met  on  a  similar  occasion  is  hrief,yet  it  has  sliced 
for  the  execution  of  Divine  purposes,  in  carrying  off  many,  very  many,  of  our 
fellow-men  by  death,  in  varied  forms. 

We  trust  we  duly  appreciate  the  mercy  and  adore  the  God  that  has  pre- 
served us  as  living  monuments  of  mercy*  amid  pestilence  and  death. 

Permit  us,  Christian  friends,  to  congratulate  you  on  being  once  more  assem- 
bled here  to  participate  in  the  conviviality  of  a  social  meeting,  and  to  strengthen 
our  hands  in  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  by  your  presence  and 
support.  Our  plan  of  procedure  during  the  past  has  not  materially  differed 
from  that  of  former  years.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say,  however,  that  it 
has,  throup^h  the  help  of  God,  been  attended  with  more  success.  It  is  true  our 
number  ot  members  has  not  increased,  for  that  has  not  been  our  chief  aim. 
We  trust  our  eye  has  been  single  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of  those 
for  whose  spiritual  welfare  we  labour,  without  regard  to  what  church  or  deno- 
mination might  or  might  not  be  benefited  thereby.  We  humbly  hope  that 
some  few  wayfaring  sinners  have  been  enrolled  among  the  family  of  Cbrist  by 
our  instrumentality.  We  have  let  no  opportunity  pass  which  could  conve- 
niently be  embraced  to  distribute  tracts  among  seafaring  people,  which  we  have 
received  for  that  purpose  from  the  Tract  Societv  of  London ;  nor  have  these 
silent  messengers  of  the  Cross  been  unsuccessful  in  their  mission.  We  have 
had  ocular  demonstration  of  their  subduing  power,  and  the  melting  influence 
of  the  truths  they  have  propap^ated.  Even  if  this  evidence  had  been  wanting* 
it  would  not  have  proved  their  inefficiency,  for  they  have  supplied  the  sailors 
with  religious  reading,  which  has  occupied  time  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  uselessly,  or  worse  than  uselessly  spent.  The  day  of  eternity  will  fully 
unfold  the  potency  of  this  medium  of  evangelization. 

In  addition  to  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth  b^  the  circulatbn  of 
tracts,  we  have  held  services  on  board  ships  from  many,  if  not  from  most,  of 
the  English  seaports.  These  meetings  have  been  held  weekly,  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  as  opportunities  offered.  Neither  have  we,  in  this  department  of  our 
work,  laboured  in  vain,  as  some  present  can  testify.  The  crews  of  some  shipsi 
aboard  which  we  have  held  meetings^  have  evinced  a  desire  to  reform,  by 
becoming  more  temperate  in  their  habits.  Some  have  become  decidedly  reli- 
gious. We  look  upon  a  reformation  of  habits  as  a  great  achievement ;  we 
regard  a  change  of  heart  as  a  greater.  While  some  have  surrendered  their 
hearts  to  God,  after  repeated  appeals  from  the  minister  of  Christ,  there  are 
others  who  have  succumbed  to  tne  potency  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  very  time  and 
place  of  its  being  preached,  and  resolved  to  embrace  it  and  adopt  its  high  and 
noly  principles  for  their  future  guidance.  One  instance  we  may  advert  to, not 
because  it  is  the  only  one, — we  humbly  hope  it  is  not,— but  because  it  illus- 
trates a  fact  on  which  we  lay  considerable  stress,  viz. :  That  the  Gospel,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  is  capable  of  producing  an  immediate  effect  when  preached. 
Aboard  one  of  the  boats  from  the  north  of  England,  we  held  a  meeting  not 
many  weeks  ago,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  deep  and  impressive  influence. 
The  sailors  listened  to  the  delivery  of  the  Gospel  in  breathless  silence.  After 
the  close  of  the  service,  the  mate,  a  fine  intelligent  young  man,  came  ashore 
with  the  minister,  and,  without  any  circumlocution  whatever,  said: — **  Well, 
my  dear  Sir,  this  has  been  the  happiest  evening  I  have  spent  in  my  life.' 
"  Indeed,''  said  the  minister,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  good  days 
with  you."  He  said,  **I  hope  it  will;  I  feel  it  is  much  better  to  ^nd  an 
evening  thus  than  to  go  ashore  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  drink."  We  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  young  man  since,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  the  impression  has  been  lasting. 

Three  weeks  ago,  we  had  service  aboard  another  ship  from  the  north  of 
England.  During  the  service,  the  tears  of  penitence  were  seen  in  the  eyes  ef 
a  hardy  tar,  whom  we  have  now  in  our  eye,  bearing  testimony  that  in  Gospel 
truth  there  is  power.  Our  labours  have  been  attended  with  great  success  in 
this  department  of  our  labours. 

We  have  regularly,  winter  and  summer,  had  service  in  this  place  morning 
and  evening,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Although  these  services  have  not  sometimes 
been  atteuoed  so  well  as  we  could  have  wished,  neither  have  they  been  so  badly 
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attended  as  to  justify  a  complaint.  On  all  occasions  the  Gospel  lias  been 
listened  to  \yith  deep  attention  and  profound  reverence,  thus  giving  us  reason 
to  hope  that  the  word  preached  has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  reviewing  the  year  as  a  whole,  we  feel  we  have  much  cause  to  praise 
God  for  the  means  of  success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts,  and  would  hereby 
testify  our  dependence  on  heaven,  by  acknowledging  that 

*^  Except  the  Lord  conduct  the  plan, 
The  best  concerted  schemes  are  vain, 
And  never  can  succeed*" 

We,  how6ver,  need  your  help;  we  need  your  pecuniary  help.  Hitherto  it 
has  not  been  wanting.  You  have  helped  us  liberally.  We,  therefore,  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  warmest  thanks  for  your  generosity  and  dis- 
interested benevolence.  We  need,  also,  the  assistance  of  your  prayers,  even 
more  than  your  pecuniary  help,  for  the  latter  will  only  secure  us  partial  suc- 
cess ;  but  both  combined  will  move  heaven  and  earth  in  our  favour,  and  our 
prosperity  will  be  certain.  We  earnestly  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
attend  our  efforts  ;  that  the  ensuing  year  may  be  much  more  prosperous  than 
the  one  which  will  expire  with  the  close  of  this  social  meeting.    Amen. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weideman,  A.M.  (Episcopalian), 
to  address  the  meeting.  He  heartily  sympathised  with  us,  and  wished  us  every 
success  in  our  important  work.  He  thought  it  a  most  difficult  one,  inasmuch 
as  the  minister  nad  to  study  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
people.  Some  people,  he  said,  might  look  down  on  this  work  as  unimportant. 
He  did  not  so  estimate  it,  but  thought  it  equally  important  as  his,  or  any 
other  minister's  work,  simply  because  the  souls  of  sailors  are  as  valuable  as 
other  people's. 

After  singing  two  verses,  Mr.  Klein,  merchant,  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  He  addressed  the  audience  in  German,  and  told  them  how  the  work 
of  God  is  prospering  in  the  town  of  his  residence.  They  were  engaged  in 
building  a  house  of  God.  They  had  got  four  thousand  dollars,  but  wanted 
five.  To  encourage  the  hearts  of  his  brethren,  when  he  returned,  he  would 
tell  them  how  the  cause  of  Christ  was  prospering  in  Hamburgh,  and  especially 
of  that  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Craig  (Missionary  to  the  Jews])  was  next  requested  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people.  He  declared  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  that  meeting.  The  sailors,  he  said,  had  been^  a  much  neglected 
class,  but  he  was  happy  to  observe  that  their  wants  are  being  more  cared  for. 
The  idea  had  been  dissipated,  proved  false,  that  religion  was  inapplicable  to 
the  sailor.  He  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  a  Sailors'  Home  should  be 
established  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh.  For  many  years  he  had  laboured  to 
accomplish  this  object,  but  had  been  met  with  coldness  dishonourable  to  Chris- 
tians. He  had  rested  the  last  two  years,  but  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the 
matter.  What  was  the  use  of  telling  a  sailor  to  be  sober,  then  send  him  to  a 
fordgn  port,  and  turn  him  adrift  without  a  place,  other  than  the  alehouse, 
where  he  can  find  rest  for  the  soles  of  his  feet  ?  What  was  the  use  of  telling 
a  sailor  to  be  pious,  and  leave  him,  when  ashore,  without  a  place  in  which  to 
take  refuse  from  the  temptations  of  a  corrupt  city  ?  He  had  been  in  London, 
and,  while  there,  had  visited  the  Sailors'  Home.  He  could  not  express  his 
emotions  when  he  saw  the  vast  number  of  sailors  who  were  making  that  place 
their  home  while  they  staid  in  the  port.  Some  were  reading  tracts,  Bibles,  or 
other  religious  books.  It  afforded  him  unspeakable  pleasure  to  sit  down  and 
converse  with  them,  some  in  one  language,  others  in  another.  He  had,  in  fact, 
talked  with  them^  in  almost  every  language  which  sailors  speak.  He  hoped 
the  day  was  not  distant  when  the  forty  thousand  seamen  who  annually  visit 
the  port  of  Hamburgh,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  Englishmen,  would 
have  a  Sailors'  Home  to  go  to  when  they  came  ashore,  where  they  might  find 
a  substitute  for  the  relative  endearments  of  home. 

The  Chairman  then  allowed  the  audience  an  interval,  or  holiday  as  he  called 
it,  of  ten  minutes;  after  which  Mr.  Holbrook  (Mate  of  the  **  Hellen  Mac- 
gregor,"  Capt.Knowles,  Hull,)  was  called  on  to  speak.    He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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say  a  few  words,  for  he  thanked  God  for  what  He  had  done  for  his  soul.  He 
was  converted,  he  said,  on  the  river  Ganges^  while  singing  the  hymn  com- 
inencing[  **  Praise  ve  the  Lord,  'tis  good  to  raise.'*  He  bad  just  heard  a  good 
sermon  m  the  Bet&el,  ashore,  and  was  returning  to  the  ship  in  a  little  h^t 
and  while  singing  that  hymn  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  his  soul.  He  thanked 
God  for  the  happy  and  profitable  meetings  they  had  on  board  their  ship.  He 
always  looked  forward  to  the  time  with  joy.  There  had  been  much  good  done 
aboard  their  ship  by  Mr.  Baron's  preaching.  He  hoped  there  would  be  much 
more  good  done. 

Captain  Smith,  of  the  "  Vivid,"  Weymouth,  next  addressed  the  meetine.  He 
had  had,  he  said,  a  religious  education.  He  might  sav  that,  like  Timothy,  be 
had  known  the  Scriptures  from  his  youth.  He  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
usefulness  of  Bethel  meetings.  He  had  been  at  them  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  He  had  been  favoured  with  many  precious  times  in  Hamburgh. 
Hoped  the  friends  would  feel  encouraged. 

The  Rev.  James  Smith,  A.M.  (Independent),  was  then  called  on.  He  stated 
that  his  health  had  been  in  a  bad  state  for  some  time,  and  had  received  orderi, 
if  he  spoke  at  all,  to  be  very  short  One  narty  who  had  so  ordered  him  was  a 
lady  ;  and  the  friends  knew  that  the  laaies  always  spoke  in  the  imperative 
mood.  He  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meetmg  many  minutes.  He 
would,  however,  congratulate  the  friends  on  having  got  up  such  a  good  meeting. 
He  had  attended  these  meetings  for  many  years,  but  thought  the  present  one 
decidedly  the  best  He  estimated  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  very 
highl)^.  It  could  only  be  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  would  unfold  the  good  that 
the  mission  had  done.  Lookine  at  it  outwardly  with  exclusive  views,  it  might 
appear  contemptible  :  but,  he  thought,  when  properly  examined,  it  would  be 
found  as  useful,  or  more  so,  than  his  own,  or  those  or  his  friends  on  his  right 
and  left  ^  The  minister,  he  said,  actually  preached  to  more  people  than  any 
minister  in  the  town  ;  for,  although  his  congregations  were  seldom  large,  he 
had  a  fresh  one  almost  everv  Sabbath,  while  he  and  his  brethren  were  idways 
preaching  to  the  same  people.  The  cause^  he  said,  was  worthy  of  their  support, 
and  hoped  they  would  cheerfully  render  it 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baron  then  rose  to  speak,  who,  after  some  preliminary  remarks, 
said  that  he  had  received  from  a  Captain  a  letter,  which  he  wished  to  have 
read  at  the  meeting.    The  following  is  the  copy  of  the  letter:— 

Hamburgh  Sept  SOth,  1856. 
Mr.  Baron. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,-y-I  exceedingly  regret  having  to  leave  this  port  early 
to-morrow  morning,  inconsequence  of  which,  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Annual  Tea  Meeting.  Had  I  been  with  you,  and 
been  called  on  to  speak,  I  certainly  should  have  done  so.  or  gone  away  self- 
condemned  ;  for,  among  the  seafaring  people  who  usually  attend  your  place, 
when  in  Hamburgh,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one,  who  has  more  cause  for  ^ti- 
tude  than  myself.  The  good  I  have  received  at  the  Wesleyan  Association 
Mission,  Hamburgh,  can  never  be  known  to  me  fully  on  this  side  the  grave. 
If  I  have  been  born  again  of  the  Spirit  unto  newness  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  it 
is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  your  Bethel  It 
was  there  I  heard  the  great  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  so  clearly  expounded, 
that  I  was  constrained  to  groan  in  spirit,  until  He  who  said  ''Peace, be  still,'* 
spoke  peace  to  my  troubled  soul.  Woe  unto  me  if  I  am  ashamed  to  declare 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me.  If  the  salt  should  lose  its  seasoning  power, 
and  never,  never  find  it  more,  it  will  not  be  because  you,  and  others  before 
you,  have  ceased  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to  warn  me  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  this  eventful  voyage  of  life.  When  I  first  visited 
the  Mission,  it  was  as  a  boy,  with  the  late  Captain  Stranack,  of  the  steam  ship 
"Countess  of  Lonsdale."  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  at  the  meeting  to- 
morrow who  can  enter  into  my  feelings  of  deepest  respect  for  that  Christian 
man,  who  for  many  years  took  such  an  active  part  and  lively  interest  in  the 
Wesleyan  Association  Mission  at  Hamburgh.  He  has  now  joined  those  above, 
who  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
How  truly  it  is  said,  '*  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord."    I  owe 
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«iueli»  under  God,  to  tliis  man  for  (he  interest  he  took  in  my  ipiritoal  wel£ve. 
If  spwed,  I  shall  think  of  you  when  assembled  together  to-morrowi  and  most 
fftneerely  hope  yon  will  have  a  good  meeting. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

E.  Chilb, 
Captain  of  the  steam  ship  ^  Zingari,"  West  Hartl^od. 

By  this  meeting  we  have  realised  the  sum  of  13^  which  is  not  only  much 
more  than  we  raised  last  year,  hut,  I  believe,  the  largest  sum  obtained  by  t^ 
Annual  Tea  Meeting  since  the  establishment  ctf  the  Mission. 

Hamburgh,  Oct  4th.  Johh  Baeov. 

FJS. — If  you  would  insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  you  would  much  oUige. 

J.  a 


BOCHDALE  CIRCUIT. 

On  Sunday,  October  5th,  two  ser- 
mons were  preached  in  Baillie-street 
Chapel,  Rochdale,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Jackson  of  Todmorden,  on  behalf  of 
our  Home  and  Foreign  Missions; 
and  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  7th, 
the  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
same  place.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Todd,  the  Rev.  H.  Breeden  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  chair.  In 
his  opening  remarks  the  Chairman 
most  urgently  insisted  upon  the  im- 
portance of  prayer,  observing  that 
'Must  in  proportion  as  the  people  gave 
themselves  to  constant  prater  thev 
would  be  instrumental  in  doing  good, 
and  would  forward  the  Missionary 
cause,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  secretary  next  read  a  brief 
report,  showing  that  there  had  been  a 
small  increase  in  the  contributions  of 
tills  Circuit  upon  former  years,  but 
urging  a  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  Parent  Society  to  renewed  ex- 
ertion and  greater  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  order  to  spread  abroad  more 
extensively  the  blessings  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  God. 

The  Rev.  W.  Beckett  of  Heywood, 
was  then  called  upon  to  address  the 
meeting.  He  said,  "the  Missionary 
cause  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  met  to  advance  the 
cause  of  God — to  plant  the  standard 
of  the  cross  by  the  aid  of  Missionaries, 
where  it  has  hitherto  been  unknown. 
Their  object  was  the  evangelization 
of  the  world,  to  remove  the  corrup- 
tions which  are  in  existence  ;  to  cast 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  to  the  moles 
and  the  bats ;  and  to  cause  idolatrous 
temples  to  be  deserted,  or  filled  with 
the  worshippers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    The  great  want  of  the  day  in 


Missionary  efforts  is  sympalhf//*  This 
the  speaker  illustrated  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  deep  sympathy  felt  by  a 
company  of  miners  and  their  wives, 
in  the  fate  of  two  of  their  companions 
buried  by  the  falling  in  of  a  mine ; 
the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
exertions  being  made  until  the  deli- 
verance of  the  sufferers  was  insured. 
Deep  sympathy  in  the  world's  mise- 
ries would  prompt  to  unwearied  en- 
deavours to  save  the  perishing  souls 
of  men. 

The  Rev.  J.  Seager( Primitive  Me- 
thodist), dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
pressing  forward  through  all  difficul- 
ties, referring  to  some  of  the  trials  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
endeavours  to  "  preach  from  house  to 
house,"  and  showing  that  though  the 
treatment  of  many  was  rough  in  the 
extreme,  yet  such  labours  had  been 
successful.  He  rejoiced  that  success 
had  attended  the  labours  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  perseverance  was  neces- 
sary, and  in  the  words  of  the  Negro's 
Hymn  htf  would  urge  the^friends  of 
Missions  to  *'  Go  on,  go  on,  go  on." 

The  Rev.  T.  Pugh  (Wesleyan),  said 
that  he  had  come  with  considerable 
inconvenience  to  himself,  arising 
from  domestic  affliction,  but  his  great 
love  to  the  Missionary  cause  had  led 
him  to  attend.  He  loved  it  not  only 
on  account  of  the  benevolent  feeling 
which  it  manifested,  but  also  that  it 
took  the  Gospel,  the  onlv  thing  which 
would  make  the  worla  happy  both 
far  and  near.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
efforts  of  all  denominations  to  spread 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  exhi- 
bited the  necessity  that  existed  for 
all  Christians  to  increase  their  exer- 
tions in  order  to  save  the  souls  of 
men.  As  expressive  of  brotherly 
love,  BXid  of  the  deeirablenees  qf  tmitm 
in  Christian  effort,  the  speaker's  ad- 
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dress  wAs  vtto^t  lively  and  interest- 
ing. 

The  Rev.  W.  Jackson  having 
preached  on  the  previous  Sabbath 
and  given  a  speech  at  a  meeting  the 
evening  before,  excused  himself  from 
further  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  friends. 

The  Rev.  M.  Miller  of  Manchester, 
then  came  forward,  and  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  an  anecdote  of  Sydney 
Smith,  who  when  about  to  review  a 
big  book,  used  to  observe  that  he 
wished  that  authors  would  remember 
the  Flood— for' before  the  Flood  the 
people  had  more  time  than  those 
who  lived  after  that  event.  For  his 
part,  the  speaker  said,  he  intended  to 
"remember  the  Flood,"  and  to  be 
brief.  The  principal  part  of  the  elo- 
quent speech  which  followed  went  to 
prove  that  abundant  encouragement 
existed  to  believe,  that  the  world 
would  eventually  be  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Some 
people  looked  on  the  labour  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world  with  distrust. 
They  considered  that  it  did  not  go  on 
quite  so  fast  as  they  would  have  it 
ao,  and  wished  to  resort  to  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  effect  their  purpose. 
To  them  it  seemed  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  would  not  become  universal; 
but  he  thought  that  if  they  would  only 
look  back  to  the  time  when  there 
were  only  a  few  disciples  in  the  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  and  consider  now 
improbable  it  would  have  seemed  to 
some  scoffer  then,  that  these  men 
should  by  their  teaching  accomplish 
what  has  been  accomplished,  they 
might  become  more  sanguine  of  ulti- 
mate and  universal  success.  We  have 
prospered  thus  far,  and  we  shall 
prosper  unto  the  end.  '  We  must  not 
rest  satisfied  until  the  world  is  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  every 
one  should  endeavour  to  make  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  Mr. 
Miller  concluded  with  a  beautiful  and 
poetical  description  of  consecrated 
effort  and  its  attendant  results. 

The  Rev.  J.  Peters  of  Bury,  with 
considerable  lively  energy  then  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  ot  liberality,  as 
an  evidence  of  a  man's  sincerity.  He 
would  give  nothing,  he  said,  for  a 
man  who  prays,  and  does  not  contri- 
bute according  to  the  measure  God 
has  prospered  him.  All  prayers  that 
are  not  seconded  by  effort  are  value- 
less.   Many,  he  thought,  should  pray 


less,  or  give  diore ;  but  not  to  give  in 
a  grudging  manner  or  by  more  im- 
pulse* He  verv  much  approved  of 
the  apostolic  rule  laying  by  a  weekly 
store  ;  that  out  of  this  fund  each  be- 
nevolent enterprize  might  be  sup- 
ported according  to  the  meiit  of  its 
claims. 

The  collection  was  then  made 
which,  with  those  made  on  the  previ- 
ous Sabbath,  amounted  to  56/L  Qm,  6|d 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  col- 
lectors, moved  by  the  Rev.  H.  Parkin- 
son and  J.  Molineux,  a  verse  was 
sung,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Lynn  (New 
Connexion),  concluded  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

The  attendance  was  much  larger 
than  on  former  occasions,  and  all 
departed  highly  gratified  with  the 
pleasing  and  profitable  character  of 
the  services. 

On  Monday  evening,  October  6th, 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel  at  Whitworth.  After  singing 
and  nrayer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Dickin,  S. 
Rochaale,  was  unanimously  called  to 
the  chair.  The  secretary  then  read 
a  brief  report  of  the  Society,  after 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Hallfold,  the  Rev..  John  Mather  of 
Rochdale,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson 
of  Todmorden,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, most  warmly  advocating  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  as  superior  to 
all  Infidelity,  for  benefiting  the  con- 
dition of  men.  The  attendance  was 
superior  to  that  of  former  years»  and 
altogether  the  meeting  was  ielt  to  be 
most  interesting  and  encouragbg  in 
character. 

On  Wednesdav  evening  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Greeubill,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  Mather,  W.  H.  Walker, 
with  Mr.  J.  Ashworth  and  other 
friends  attended.  The  assembly  here 
also  was  considerably  better.  We 
are  glad  to  find  an  increasing  interest 
taken  in  our  meetings.  We  hope 
that  the  fruit  of  this  will  ultimately 
be  a  great  improvement  in  our^  Mis- 
sionary operations.  May  the  Lord 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  our 
churches,  and  revive  nis  work  at 
home  and  abroad. 

J.  S.,  Secretary. 
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BIRMINGHAM  CIRCUIT. 

On  Mondaj,  August  18,  a  tea- 
meeting  of  this  Circuit  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of 
our  representative  to  the  Annual  As- 
sembly, and  as  a  farewell  meeting 
{previous  to  the  Rev.  G.  Chesson 
eaving  for  the  Camelford  Circuit. 
During  the  two  last  Connexional 
years  this  Circuit  has  been  favoured 
with  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  G.  Ches- 
son. Abilitv,  zeal,  and  affection, 
characterised  those  labours,  and  al- 
though the  good  accomplished  was 
not  m  proportion  to  what  we  desired, 
yet  we  rejoice  in  those  manifestations 
of  the  grace  of  God  that  sealed  pardon 
on  the  mind  of  the  penitent,  and  en- 
abled the  believer  to  hold  onward  his 
way.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  alluded  to  a  number  of  names 
had  been  retained  on  our  register,  in 
hope  of  those  persons  becoming  more 
In  earnest  and  heartily  embracing 
the  privilege  offered  by  attendance 
on  our  class-meetings,  &c. ;  but  many 
of  these  names  had  eventually  to  be 
removed  from  the  register  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indifference  into  which 
those  persons  had  fallen.  Added  to 
these  there  has  been  a  more  than  or- 
dinary amount  of  deaths  during  the 
same  period,  and  afler  making  up  for 
such  removals  and  deaths  we  find  our 
numbers  stand  the  same  as  they  had 
previously  done.  There  was  a  goodly 
number  of  our  members  and  friends 
present  at  the  tea-meeting.  The  in- 
formation given  by  our  representative 
of  the  general  state  of  the  Association 
was  truly  gratifying.  The  report  of 
its  progress— the  unanimity  of  feeling 
and  affection  so  eminently  present  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  is  cause 
of  great  thankfulness  to  the  God  of 
all  grace.  The  report  of  the  increase 
of  more  than  800  members^  was  re- 
ceived *with  marked  approbation  and 
gvatitude  to  Almighty  God.  At  the 
close  of  the  report  the  following  reso- 
lution was  moved  by  Brother  W.  H. 
Hart :  "That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  presented  to  our  respected 
minister,  the  Rev.  G.  Chesson,  for  his 
services  as  our  representative  to  the 
Annual  Assembly,  and  for  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  best  interests  of  this  Cir- 
cuit." The  resolution  was  seconded 
by  our  Brother  C.  Bridgwater  of 
Selly  Oak,  who  remarked  upon  the 


faithfulness  and  2eal  which  had  cha- 
racterised the  labours  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Chesson  while  in  this  Circuit,  and 
thought  the  least  we  could  do  was  to 
return  him  our  best  and  hearty  thanks. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
Sabbath-school  had  purchased  a  port- 
able mahogany  writing-desk,  fitted  up 
with  pens,  paper^  and  other  articles, 
and  the  followmg  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it: — ^**  Presented  to  the 
Rev.  G.  Chesson,  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  by  the  Teachers  and 
Friends  of  the  Birmingham  Circuit." 

Brother  J.  H.  Moore  had  been  re- 
quested to  present  it,  which  was  done 
by  first  reading  a  suitable  address, 
and  afterwards  observing  as  follows  : 
— **  You,  sir,  in  administering  to  us 
the  Word  of  life,  have  frequently  ex- 
horted us  with  much  earnestness  and 
affection,  not  only  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  but  to  be  submissive  to  his  will 
and  resolve  to  get  to  heaven.  On 
some  of  those  occasions  there  have 
been  deep  manifestations  of  the  pre- 
sence and  Spirit  of  God  in  our  midst, 
and  many  from  time  to  time  have 
gone  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  have  been 
led  to  feel  they  were  in  the  service  of 
the  devil — the  chain  that  bound  the 
sinner  to  Satan  has  been  snapped 
asunder,  and  the  effect  of  a  transition 
so  glorious,  has  caused  joy  in  heaven 
and  praise  on  earth.  In  some  of  those 
meetings  for  prayer,  how  has  the 
veil  been  thinned  that  seemed  to  se- 
parate the  joys  on  earth  from  the 
joys  in  heaven  !  On  many  of  those 
occasions  impressions  have  been 
made,  never  to  be  erased  while  rea- 
son retains  its  seat.  We  rejoice 
with  you,  sir,  in  the  number  of  bre- 
thren and  sisters  in  Christ  that  hold 
on  their  way.  Difficulties,  trials,  and 
afflictions,  many  of  us  have  been 
called  to  pass  through  during  your 
labours  here.  But  with  you,  our 
beloved  minister,  we  unitedly  raise 
our  Ebenezer  and  say,  hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us.  But  I  stand 
before  you,  sir,  and  the  friends  this 
evening,  more  especially  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher — 
I  rejoice  in  being  one  of  that  number. 
With  you  (the  teachers)  originated 
the  present  testimonial  of  affection  to 
our  beloved  minister,  and  while  we 
love  the  development  of  Christian 
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priaeiBle  in  hta»  kt  itt  leek  to  culti- 
vate tao  taand,  aii4  follow  htm  as  he 
fd^owt  Christ  The  tine  hat  amved 
when  in  the  course  of  providence  we 
must  say*  FarewelL  Around  many  of 
us  the  shades  of  the  evening  of  life 
are  gathering  very  thickly — in  all 
probabilitv  it  will  he  to  many  of  us 
a  fkrewell  till  that  period  when  in 
our  dusty  bed  we  i^aU  hear  the  arch- 
angeFs  summons — Arise  ye  dead,  and 
come  to  judgment  I  That  God  may 
he  with  you,  our  beloved  minister, 
with  your  dear  wife  and  children* 
and  bring  vou  safe  to  your  future 
sphere  of  labour,  and  render  ^ou 
abundantly  successful  In  winning 
souls  to  Christ*  is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  the  teachers  and  friends  m  the 
Birmingham  Circuit,  expressing  a 
hope  that  if  we  never  meet  again  on 
earth,  we  shall  meet  where  sin  and  ser* 
row,  pain  and  parting,  are  no  more." 

The  Rev.  u.  Chesson  in  reply, 
stated  how  unable  he  was  to  give 
utterance  to  his  feelings  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  presentation  of  anything 
at  all  he  had  not  anticipated,  or  for  a 
moment  thought  of,  and  therefore 
the  present  testimonial,  together  with 
the  address,  rendered  him  quite  un- 
able to  give  proper  utterance  to  the 
fbelings  under  wnich  he  then  laboiur- 
ed.  With  the  Sabbath-school  teach- 
ers and  the  interests  of  the  school  he 
had  closely  identified  himself  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  in  this 
Circuit^and  this  testimonial  coming 
from  the  Sabbath-school  Teachers  of 
Birmingham,  together  with  the  friends 
in  the  Circuit,  would  be  dearly  re- 
garded by  him  as  long  as  memory 
lasts. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the 
friends  were  for  some  time  engaged 
in  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  their 
beloved  minister. 

J.    H.  Moo  RE, 

Circuit  Secretary. 


LISKEARD. 

Our  char  el  in  this  place  was  opened 
in  June,  1848,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  Sunday-school  was  commenced, 
which  for  some  time  was  conducted 
in  the  chapel.  It  being  considered 
desirable  that  a  separate  building 
should  be  erected  for  this  purpose, 
the  necessary  measures  were  taken, 
and  a  school-house  of  two  stories  was 


raised.  Its  dim«isioBS  wert  se  li- 
mited as  to  occasion  much  inconve- 
nience to  those  who  were  engaged 
therein,  who  often  desired  an  enuiTge* 
ment  of  their  borders. 

A  sratifying  improvement  in  the 
attendance  (^  teachers  and  scholan, 
which  for  seme  time  past  has  beeix 
witnessed,  drew  the  aMention  of  the 
teachers  and  other  fri^ds  to  the  im« 
cessity  of  obtaining  more  room.  Av 
estimate  of  the  cost  was  obtained 
the  undertaking  was  conridevod  prae-* 
ticable,  and  presently  the  work  wm 
acoomplbhed. 

The  lower  8ehool-room»  in  whiefe 
the  scholars  at  the  opemnsr  9XkA  tA 
the  closing  of  the  school,  has  been 
enlai^ged  to  neariy  twice  its  former 
area. 

On  Sunda7,  September  die  14^ 
1866,  the  anniversary  sermons  wem 
preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  Middletoa, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  sodid 
tea-meeting  took  placer  attended  \fi 
nearly  120  visitors;  the  trays  ki^ 
which  were  gratuitouriy  provided. 

A  public  meeting  was  aflerwards 
held  m  the  diapel,  when  several  ^ 
dresses  on  subjects  connected  with 
Sunday-schools  were  delivered ;  end 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening  were 
exceedingly  satisfactory  to  all  who 
were  present. 

The  proceeds  of  the  tea-meetiflt 
were  applied  to  meet  the  cost  df 
enlargement;  in  addition  to  wbieh 
upwards  of  19/.  were  collected  by 
Airs.  Rogers  for  the  same  purpose. 
While  the  teachers  acknowledge  the 
liberality  of  their  friends  who  so 
kindly  responded  to  their  appeal  for 
assistance,  that  they  have  accom- 
plished their  undertaking  without 
any  debt,  they  also  would  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 

Octt^er  16/A,  1856. 


LAUNCESTON  AND  STRATTOK 
CIRCUIT. 

At  Week  St.  Mary,  it  has  long  bees 
in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Chapel  for 
the  use  of  the  Association. 

Some  years  since,  a  piece  of  gromid 
was  purchased,  and  a  foundation  lsid> 
but  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  design.  In  the 
mean  time  an  old  chapel  has  bees 
rented,  in  which  the  word  of  God  has 
been  preached,  and  a  small  socie^ 
has  maintained  its  existence. 
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The  iand  having  been  recently  con- 
yeyed  in  trust  upon  the  provisions  of 
our  Connexional  Deed,  the  Trustees 
resolved  upon  the  erection  of  a  small, 
neat,  and  comfortable  building,  at  a 
coat  of  1811.  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
land  and  deeds. 

On  Friday,  August  Ist,  1856,  the 
opening  services  commenced.  At  half- 
past  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  lermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Ward. 
The  attendance  was  good,  as  was  also 
the  oallection.  After  the  service,  the 
ftiends  proceeded  to  Goscott,  where, 
in  the  lawn,  tastefully  decorated  for 
tile  occasion,  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Brother  Mason,  the  leader  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Week  St  Mary,  tea  was  pro- 
vided. A  goodly  company  of  ftiends 
from  various  parts  of  the  Circuit  and 
neiffhbourhood  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ing oeverage,  wbich  proved  most  ac- 
ceptable after  a  very  not  afternoon. 

After  tea,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
open  air)  when  our  respected  friend, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Gubbin,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  addressed  by 
the  ft>llowing  brethren : — J.  Mason, 
J.  Gubbin,  S.  Hicks,  J.  Chew,  and  J. 
Ward. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  closed 
upon  us,  the  meeting  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  friends  separated  for 
their  homes,  pleased,  and,  we  hope, 
profited  by  the  services  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  sermons 
were  preached— in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  John  Gubbin ;  in  the  evening,  to 
an  overfiowinff  congregation,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Chew. 

The  private  contributions  and  pub- 
lic collections  amount  to  about  50L 
Many  more  sittings  are  let  than  were 
let  in  the  old  chapel,  and  the  friends 
are  led  to  hope  for  better  days  in 
Week  St.  Mary. 


BURNLEY  CIRCUIT. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  28th,  the  Annual 
Sermons  in  behalf  of  our  Sabbath 
School  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Peters,  from  Bury.  The  day  was  very 
unfavourable,  but  the  chapel  was 
crowded  ;  and  in  the  evening  many 
were  compelled  to  go  away,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  admission.  The  ser- 
mons were  eloquent  and  impressive, 
the  singing  excellent,  and  the  coUec- 
tioDs,  which  amounted  to  7021 11«.  8d,9 


exceeded  those  of  any  former  year. 
Of  the  sum  collected,  15/.  lOt.  was  in 
gold,  839  sixpences,  359  fourpenny 

?iece8,  and  145  threepenny  pieces. 
*hese  facts  are  interesting,  as  they 
show  that  the  collections  were  the  re«> 
suits  of  united  efforts,  and  not  made 
up  by  a  few  individuals. 

Our  School  contains  between  600 
and  700  scholars,  a  very  lurge  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  elder  scnomrs, 
from  15  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
and  many  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Church.  In  connection  with  the 
School  we  have  one  or  two  Bible 
Classes,  and  are  just  establishing  a 
''Young  Man's  Christian  Sooie^," 
from  which  we  hope  much  good  will 
result.  On  the  whole,  we  have  cause 
to  rejoice  and  to  take  courage.  Both 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  School,  we 
have  delightful  evidences  of  the  Di- 
vine presence. 

£d.  Wright. 
Burnley,  Oct.  9, 1856. 


SCARBOROUGH. 

On  Lord's  day,  September  14th, 
1856,  three  sermons  were  preached 
in  our  chapel  on  behalf  of  the  Trust 
Fund,  in  the  morning  and  evening  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Handley,  of  York, 
and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  resi- 
dent minister.  Brother  Handley  also 
preached  on  the  following  evening. 
Some  of  the  congregations  were  not 
very  good,  many  of  our  members  and 
friends  being  absent.  During  the 
season  tliey  are  much  engaged  with 
visitors  to  this  celebrated  watering- 
place,  and  are  but  seldom  present  at 
the  means  of  s^race.  This  is  a  great 
evil.  It  would  no  doubt  be  remedied 
to  some  extent,  if  many  of  the  visitors 
were  more  considerate  in  their  ar- 
rang^ements,  and  more  moderate  in 
their  requests  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
if  some  of  those^  who  accommodate 
them  were,  in  this  respect,  to  take  a 
firmer  stand,  and  to  be  more  consci- 
entious. It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
state,  that  the  collections  at  this  Cna- 
pel  Anniversary  are  lit,  more  than 
those  of  last  year.  This  is  not  a  large 
sum,  but  it  18  in  the  right  direction. 
May  the  Lord  greatly  revive  his  work 
throughout  our  Connexion* 

C.  R.  Hopper. 
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POETRY. 

"LONG,  LONG  AGO.»» 


We  tin^  of  a  f^ariour,  who  died  on  tlie  tree. 

Long,  loiigr  ago ;  long,  long  ago. 
Who  died  thus  to  xansom  and  make  sinners 
ftree 

Long,  long  ago;  &c. 
On  the  cross  he  was  nailed,  and  upon  it  he 

dies, 
He  stooped  thus  to  conquer,  and  fell  thus  to 

rise, 
When  from  earth  he  ascended  and  entered  the 
skies. 

Long,  long  ago ;  long,  long  ago. 

We  sing  of  a  Saviour  exalted  ahore, 

Long,  &c. 
ynio  throned  there  appears  as  the  Lamh  slain 
of  God, 

Long,  &c. 
VoT  sinners  he  pleads  with  a  ferrour  of  lore. 
Presenting  his  soars,  his  wounds,  and  his  blood. 
Those  marks  of  the  struggle  which  here  he 
endured. 

Long,  &c. 

We  sing  of  his  grace  which  he  showshere  below, 
Saving  and  free,  saving  and  free. 

On  the  vilest  and  worst  he  its  fUlness  bestows, 
Saving  and  ftree,  saving  and  firee. 

Both  the  old  and  the  young  to  save  them  he 
tries. 

And  lead  them  to  seek  for  a  home  in  the  skies, 

While  ever  in  love,  and  in  mercy  he  cries ; 
Come  unto  me— come  unto  me. 


We  sing  of  a  country  so  pure  and  so  bright, 
Far,  far  away ;  far,  far  away. 

A  country  where  day  never  changes  to  night. 
Far,  &e. 

'Tis  there,  where  the  saints  dwell  ton  ever  at 
home. 

As  o'er  its  fair  regions  in  pleasure  thev  roim ; 

In  sickness  and  sorrow  they  never  shalimoon, 
Far,  &c. 

We  think  of  the  friends  who  have  leftusbeUnd, 

Long,  long  ago ;  long,  long  ago. 
Who  have  gone  home  to  dwell  in  a  healtluer 
clime. 

Long,  ftc. 
Tet  we  dare  not  to  grieve  that  their  race  thqr 

have  run, 
And  rest  from  their  toils,  and  have  earned  tb« 

"  Well  done ;" 
No,  no,  we  will  Joy  that  they  now  are  at  home, 
Far,  far  away,  &c. 

We  think  of  the  time  when  with  them  ve 
shall  be, 

Far,  Ht  away  ;  far,  far  away, 
When  pastors  and  teachers  again  we  shall  see, 

Far,  &c. 
How  happy  the  greeting,  how  bhssftil  the 

scene, 
To  mingle  our  praises  with  all  the  redeemed, 
And  dwell  with  the  Saviour  for  ever  shut  in, 
Far,  far  away :  far,  far  away. 

IE.D.G.3 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED 


"  I  would,  but  cannot,  pray 
*'  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done ;" 

I  would,  but,  oh !  I  cannot,  stay 
My  heart  on  God  alone. 

I  would,  but  cannot,  find 
This  world  a  desert  drear, 

Unworthy  from  th'  Immortal  mind, 
To  win  a  smile  or  tear ! 

I  would,  but  cannot,  prize 

All  earthly  joys  above 
That  promised  mansion  in  the  skies, 

Bought  by  redeeming  love. 

I  would,  but  cannot,  rend 
Earth's  tendrils  from  my  heart. 

Nor  cease  a  longing  eye  to  bend 
On  that  from  which  I  part ! 

I  would,  but  cannot,  fly 
On  wings  of  faith  and  love  ; 

And  die  to  all  beneath  the  sky. 
And  live  to  all  above. 

I  would,  but  cannot,  press 
Along  life's  flinty  road 


BY  EoM.  7-19. 
With  bleeding  feet,— yet  only  ble«, 
Thy  rod,  my  chastening  God ! 

I  would,  but  cannot,  ioy      ' 

In  tribulation's  night ; 
Nor  welcome  sorrow's  gloomy  sky 

A  joy's  soul-cheering  light ! 

I  would,  but  cannot,  part 
With  ties  than  life  more  dear ! 

But  when  the  coward  flesh  will  start. 
Be  thou,  my  Saviour,  near ! 

I  would,  but  cannot,  sit 

All  lowly  at  Thy  feet. 
Like  Mary,  ready  to  submit 

To  all  to  Thee  seems  meet ! 

I  cannot !  but  Thou,  Lord, 

Canst  every  wish  fulfil  I 
Canst  mould  my  conduct  to  Thy  wrad. 

My  spirit  to  Thy  win  I 

Then,  oh,  revive  my  faith! 

My  sinking  courage  raise ! 
Bind  me  to  Thee,  in  life  and  death, 

And  Thine  shall  be  the  praise ! " 


FRIENDSHIP. 


What  is  friendship  T    »Tis  a  gentle  flower. 
That  only  breathes  beneath  the  sun's  warm 
ray; 

But  if  a  storm,  an  angry  cloud,  should  lour. 
The  bud  is  nipt,  the  blossoms  pass  away. 


What  is  friendship  ?    'Tis  a  breathing  spell, 
The  softest  sound  the  lips  have  erer  spo- 
ken; 

A  thing  too  pure  on  this  cold  earth  to  dwell, 
A  silken  knot  scarce  tied  e'er  it  is  broken. 


Yet  'tis  the  guiding  star  of  all  our  hopes. 
Our  stay,  our  solace,  in  this  world  of  care ; 

And  cold  must  be  the  heart,  and  sad  the  soul. 
That  has  no  friends  its  joys  and  griefs  to 
share. 
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CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE. 
By  E.  D.  G. 

The  Word  of  God,  in  many  precepts  and  under  various  metaphors, 
represents  the  Christian  as  under  a  weighty  obligation  to  exert  a 
healthy  and  saving  influence  amongst  his  fellows.  And  sure  are  we, 
that  this  is  a  truth  and  duty  upon  which jour  "  pure  minds  "  cannot 
be  too  often  stirred  up  "  by  way  of  remembrance." 

Notwithstanding  the  official  bustle  and  mechanical  activity  with 
which  the  dust  of  Zion  is  stirred,  we  yet  need  some  thunder-trumpet 
voice  that  shall  ring  in  the  churches'  ears  that  important  precept, — 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Mere  officialism  and  professionalism  are,  we  fear,  not  only  discou- 
r^°g>  but  fettering  the  true  and  active  **  sacramental  hosts  of  God's 
elect."  While  we  are  considerably  encouraged,  and  would  gratefully 
rejoice  in  what  has  been  done,  and  is  now  being  done  by  the  truth  as 
exemplified  in  the  Christian  life  of  the  Church,  whether  by  the  voiceless 
utterance  of  a  sanctified  life,  or  by  the  more  active  and  fire-tongued 
testimony  of  a  Barnabas  or  Paul, — yet  we  fail  to  discover  that  penetra- 
tive, expansive,  and  resistless  influence,  that  we  scripturally  look  for,  as 
the  necessary  work  and  result  of  so  great  a  professional  witness  for 
heaven  as  the  Church,  living  in  the  world.  For  eighteen  long  cen- 
turies hath  this  witness  been  speaking,  and  still  "  the  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge."  The  enquiry  therefore  presses  upon 
us  with  a  painful  severity.  In  what  way  may  the  church  the  more 
speedily  overtake  its  solemn  duty,  and  the  work  which  legitimately 
belongs  to  it,  of  awakening  and  upraising  from  the  slumber  of  an  earthly 
and  sensual  indifference  the  masses  of  the  ungodly  around  ?  Doubtless, 
several  answers  might  be  given  to  this  question,  but  our  present  purpose 
is  to  look  at  it  in  reference  to  the  subject  which  heads  this  paper. 

Christianity,  then,  among  other  representations,  has  been  compared 
to  "  light."  And  true  indeed  is  the  figure,  for  it  is  light  in  the  heart, 
light  in  the  life,  and  light  in  the  world.  Its  extension  is  promoted  by 
its  own  quiet,  forceful,  and  ever  operative  influence,  shining  in  its 
own  divine  radiance  and  beauty,  while  its  great  design  compasses  no 
less  an  object  than  the  illumination  of  universal  man,  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  glory  of  the  Great  Father  of  all  spirits. 

Christianity,  like  the  light  of  day,  is  celestial  in  its  origin  and 
source.     The  light  by  which  the  world's  business  is  daily  conducted, 
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is  not  the  production  of  earth,  for  both  its  production  ftnd  supply 
belong  to  tbe  distant  and  celestial.  Let  the  vast  resources  of  chemis- 
try be  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  great^t  philosophers  living,  and 
all  their  combined  efforts  shall  be  miserably  inadequate  towards 
furnishing  so  ample  and  diffuse  a  light  for  man,  as  is  so  conveniently 
provided  by  the  God  of  heaven.  And  where  can  be  had  that  high 
moral  influence, — that  renewing  and  sanctifying  agency  which  we 
call  grace,  else  than  from  heaven  ?  Earth  is  too  vile  and  impure  a 
place  to  be  able,  of  itself,  to  produce  such  moral  harmony  and  bliss ; 
and  an  infinite  mercy  it  is,  .that  high  heaven  undertook  the  supply 
when  all  other  help  had  fkiled. 

Again,  Christianity,  like  the  natural  light,  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  existence.  Neither  the  animal  nor  the  vegetable  creation 
could  long  dispense  with  the  light  from  the  central  orb.  Andean 
less  be  said  of  the  moral  creation,  and  the  luminous  system  of 
redemption  ? 

Wherever  God's  grace  is  Absent,  there  reigns  in  a  merfeiless  sbV^- 
reignty,  a  moral  and  spiritual  death.  Why  are  the  multitude  around 
lis  " dead  in  trespasses  and  sin?** — simply  because  they  are  graceUsSj 
"  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.'*  They  will  not  come 
to  the  light — they  hate  the  light,  lest  it  should  make  manifest  iheit 
deeds.  Nor  can ,  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  while  they  know  not  ^*  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  To  know  that  grace  is  to  be  free— 
iVee  from  the  darkness,  bondage,  and  death  of  sin ;  and  so  long  as 
this  grace  is  retained,  so  long,  and  so  long  only,  will  our  spiritual  life 
be  continued,  for  we  live  not  of  ourselves,  but  by  faith,  through 
grace,  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  and  thus  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
"  tiy  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  Hence  the  scriptural 
expression,  "grow  in  grace,"  comes  to  represent  a  growth  in  spiritual 
tife^  as  well  as  a  growth  in  spiritual  li^t,  for  "  this  life  is  the  light 
of  men." 

Again,  Christianity,  like  the  light  of  day,  is  penetrative,  expansive^ 
and  diffusive.  As  to  its  penetrativeness,  thousands  are  now  living  who 
can  joyfully  testify  to  its  marvellous  power  in  forcing  an  entrance  into 
their  souls.  It  has  found  many  a  one  who  sought  it  not,  and  lodged 
its  ihfiuence  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  once  bitterly  opposed  it 
Even  into  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  did  it  presume  to  enter,  and  do 
battle  with  the  darkened  corruptions  of  the  court.  Papal  Rome, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  has  had  the  secular  supremacy,  has  built 
around  herself  a  wall  of  burning  faggots,  and  formed  around  her  a 
rolling  sea  of  blood,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  entrance 
of  the  grace  and  truth  of  heaven  amidst  her  dark  and  extensive 
enclosure.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  truth  hath  often  made  its 
home  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  entered  the  hearts  of  its 
foes  in  very  presence  of  the  burning  pile.  And  as  to  its  expansive 
nature,  the  Church  has  had  an  untold  experience.  The  little  cloud, 
like  a  man's  hand,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  Church  collec- 
tively, has  often  been  seen  to  widen  and  extend,  until  the  whole 
heavens  have  been  girt  across.  Nor  should  we  omit  ita  diffusiveness 
and  freeness.    Is  the  light  of  heaven  an  untaxed  and  wide-spread 
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tocHi  ?  Is  it  a  boon  dually  available  to  the  pauper  and  tlie  jilave,  as 
to  the  pritice  and  the  sorereign  ?  So  also  is  this  soul-Ught,  the  grace 
of  Grod,  yes — 

"  Free  as  air  God's  bounty  streams, 

On  all  his  Trorks  his  mercy  beams, 

Diffusive  as  his  suns  arise. 

But  fhrther,  Christianity,  as  a  spiritual  light,  needs  a  human  means 
and  agency  to  materialise  it  to  our  perceptions.  As  the  material 
perceiveth  not  the  immaterial,  so  the  spiritual,  when  it  would  speak 
and  witness  to  man,  does  so  by  the  aid  of  the  material  and  human. 
Grace  becomes  incarnate,  and  this  light  becomes  enshrined  and 
radiates  in  practical  life.  Now  God  has  embodied  His  grace,  and 
made  radiant  His  own  light,  upon  the  pages  of  His  written  Word, 
and  He  further  seeks  an  enlargement  of  the  publishing  agency  in  the 
pages  of  his  living  word, — the  Christian  Church.  Such  living  pages 
of  a  living  book,  are  all  they  who  have  the  Spirit  and  presence  of 
Christ ;  and  when  every  page  shall  have  been  written  and  completed, 
then  shall  the  mighty  volume  be  presented  to  the  Divine  Father, 
without  spot  or  blemish,  as  an  eternal  tribute  and  testimony  to 
inJSnite  love.  Now,  while  this  grace  from  its  source  is  given  forth 
both  generously  and  unceasingly,  yet  in  its  human  reception  and 
influences,  it  may,  by  designing  agents,  be  modified  and  considerably 
restricted,  and  thus  the  degrees  of  its  manifestation  would  be 
other  than  uniform.  The  sun  above  us  does  not  shine  all  the  day 
with  meridian  splendour,  nor  is  its  meridian  always  of  the  same 
brightness,  yet  we  do  not  blame  the  sun  for  tbis,  for  the  occasion  of 
such  diversity  belongs  to  the  eartb.  And  are  there  no  causes 
amongst  men  that  tend  to  modify  and  restrain  this  divine  light  from 
an  enlarged  reception  and  a  wider  influence  in  the  world  ?  Leaving 
aside  the  opposing  influences  of  the  professedly  ungodly,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  church  to  be,  humanly  speaking,  the  guardian  of  this 
light,  are  we  not  guilty  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  weakened  and 
restricted  influence  of  it  in  the  land  1  There  are  some  who  restrain 
it  by  a  narrow  and  tight-laced  theology,  holding  narrow  and 
incorrect  sentiments.  Such,  while  content  to  bathe  themselves  in  the 
light,  are  bound  by  their  own  views  from  publishing  the  glad  tidings 
to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Others  again,  with  a  licentiousness  of 
sentiment  will  avow,  that  not  only  "many  are  called,"  but  that 
"many,"  yea  all,  **  are  chosen."  But  apart  from  such  dogmas  and  doc- 
trines, let  us  look  at  that  portion  of  the  church  whose  views  are  deemed 
sound  and  orthodox,  and  even  here  we  shall  find  so  sorry  a  reflection 
of  the  truth  in  practice,  as  to  loudly  demand  our  prayerful  and  self- 
inspecting  attention  to  the  same.  It  is  true  the  true  light  doth  shine, 
but  see  how  greatly  it  is  be-dimmed  by  the  clouds  of  worldliness  and 
unbelief.  How  the  mists  of  unfaithfulness  and  spiritual  conceit  enwrap 
the  light-bearers,  and  so  obscure  and  colour  this  precious  gift  and  trea- 
sure of  heaven.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Done?  Let  us  be  humbled 
and  examine  ourselves  before  God,  and  at  once  free  ourselves  from 
the  cursed  besetments  and  snares  that  environ  us,  and  not  only  give 
all  diligence  to  make  our  own  calling  and  election  5ure,  but  vigorously 
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and  studiously  labour  to  hold  foi^h  more  mightily  the  word  of  Life, 
and  render  more  fragrant,  attraetiTe,  and  commanding  our  profession 
of  Christian  discipleship.  If  we  have  the  light,  and  are  "  the  lights 
of  the  world,"  let  us  be  anxious  therefore  to  let  it  shine  before  men, 
and  sacredly  guard  against  all  that  may  be  antagonistic  to  our  publicly 
shedding  forth  its  influence.  Our  influence  is  to  be  felt  a  vital,  pene- 
trative, diffusive,  and  celestial  one.  "  Such  as  may  every  conscience 
reach,  and  sound  the  unbelieving  heart."  Our  lives  are  to  tell, — ^to 
tell  of  our  regenerated  characters.  Our  influence  is  to  be  felt  and  oar 
light  to  "  shine  before  men,"  not  in  the  closet  once  a  day,  nor  in  the 
house  of  God  on  a  Sabbath  merely,  when  dressed  in  a  religious  manner- 
ism, and  wearing  a  devoutness  by  way  of  keeping  up  an  appearance,  and 
so  preventing  a  profession  from  becoming  shipwrecked,  (though  many 
might  as  well  lose  it  for  any  use  it  is  of  to  their  starved  and 
deceived  souls) — before  men,  in  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life; 
not  presenting  a  dark  side  when  in  the  company  of  the  world, 
and  a  bright  side  when  in  the  house  of  God, — but  a  bright  side 
always,  and  before  all  men.  Our  particular  business  or  profession  is 
to  be  made  radiant  with  this  light  Honesty,  truthfulness,  upright- 
ness, and  kindliness,  are  to  have  charge  of  our  work,  and  then  all 
moroseness,  small  lying,  chicanery,  and  petty  frauds,  will  be  driven 
to  "  their  own  place." 

In  our  conversation,  also,  we  are  to  be  known  and  shine  ;  not  in 
the  cant  phrases  of  any  one  religious  school,  but  with  a  modest  and 
benevolent  soul,  and  a  devout  and  intelligent  aim  ;  we  are  chastely  to 
discourse  of  such  things  as  will  minister  to  edification.  If  the  pliilo- 
sopher  or  the  poet  can  soon  be  known  as  such  by  the  character  of 
their  conversation,  then  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  sublimest  character  on  God's  earth — the  Christian — should  he 
known  even  in  his  secular  intercourse  with  men.  The  genuine 
Christian,  however,  will  be  and  is  so  known.  Others  may  "  run  with 
the  hare,  and  keep  with  the  hounds,"  but  he  dare  not  think,  much 
less  make  the  vain  attempt  to  serve  two  masters.  His  conversation 
is  ever  "  with  grace  seasoned  with  salt,"  remembering  that  "  every 
idle  word  that  man  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment." 

And  then  our  social  and  commercial  relationships  invest  us  with 
great  responsibility,  and  loudly  call  for  enlightening  and  purifying 
influence  in  order  to  Christian  consistency.  God  hath  bound  us 
up  in  family  bundles,  and  many  of  us  move  in  spheres  of  which  we 
may  be  the  all-controlling  and  attractive  centres,  and  exercising  a 
kind  of  moral  sovereignty.  Such  are  ye,  fathers  and  mothers.  Such 
are  ye,  masters  and  mistresses.  As  such,  then,  ye  should  be  suns  in 
your  social  systems,  diffusing  beams  of  life  and  joy  and  beauty  all 
around.  What  say  you  then  to  this  ?  Are  your  children  daily  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  light  of  the  Gospel  Shekinah  as  it  streams  from 
your  family  altar,  or  are  you  amongst  that  company  that  "  forget  God" 
and  "  call  not  upon  his  name  "  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  Christian 
parent  can  be  so  blind  and  dead  to  every  sense  of  duty,  as  to  deny  his 
.God  an  altar  in  the  presence  of  the  immortal  souls  committed  to  his  care? 
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In  such,  what  a  combination  of  cruelty, — mockery  and  robbery — do 
we  behold  !  Truly  thdr  light  has  become  dark,  and  our  prayer  for 
such  would  be — Lord,  give  them  more  light  ere  they  die  in  their 
present  darkness.  Such  parents  may  complain  to  their  friends  of  their 
ungodly  and  dissolute  sons,  and  of  their  gay  and  unchaste  daughters, 
but  how  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  when  they  had  been  trained  amid 
such  mockery  and  trifling  with  religion,  by  their  prayerless  but  profess- 
ing parents  ?  Oh,  ye  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  take  care  that  ye 
stand  clear  of  your  children's  blood.  In  God's  name  beware,  lest 
through  your  negligence  and  prayerlessness  your  own  offspring  should 
howl  out  your  condemnation  in  the  final  day  of  doom.  "  Let  your 
light  shine." 

But,  again,  if  the  Christian  parent  is  bound  to  exert  a  consistent 
influence  and  walk  uprightly  before  his  children,  equally  certain  is  it 
that  the  Christian  master  or  mistress  are  under  the  same  obligation 
with  reference  to  their  servants. 

Tell  us  not,  what  has  often  been  uttered,  that  they  are  your  de- 
pendents, and  in  spiritual  matters  must  look  out  for  themselves.  Are 
you  else  than  a  dependent  ?  And  then  again,  is  your  continuance  as 
an  employer  any  more  certain  than  is  theirs  as  a  servant !  And  then 
as  to  soul  matters,  where  would  you  have  been,  had  you  been  left  to 
care  for  yourself?  We  would  fain  hope  however  that  we  belied  you, 
in  this  supposed  excuse  for  inattention,  and  that  you,  as  the  heads  of 
families,  and  sovereigns  in  your  spheres,  are  sedulously  caring  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  your  domestics.  Continue  thus  to  labour  that 
your  light  may  ever  shine  in  the  presence  of  those  around  you,  and 
watch  over  your  tempers,  words  and  actions,  lest  a  reproach  should  be 
brought  upon  the  honoured  profession  of  Christ,  and  souls  be  led  down 
to  the  chambers  of  eternal  death.  The  world  around  us  is  blind, 
destitute,  and  dying,  and  rapidly  hastening  to  a  dark  and  gloomy  des- 
tiny. With  us,  men  and  brethren,  are  the  wondrous  means  to  save  it 
from  that  doom.  Let  us  up  then,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  the  consecra- 
ted work,  while  with  all  the  might  of  truth  and  the  warmth  of  love,  let 
us  spend  our  little  all  in  diffusing  abroad  the  saving  influence  of  the 
Gospel  we  profess. 

And  now,  ere  we  close  this  paper,  we  would  refer  to  two  or  three 
commanding  reasons  for  our  more  awakened  and  obedient  attention 
to  this  subject. 

As  the  grace  we  possess,  and  which  was  so  freely  and  generously 
bestowed,  is  equally  adapted  to  others  in  need,  we  are  morally  and 
solemnly  bound  to  publish  both  it  and  its  Author.  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give." 

As  "lights  of  the  world"  we  are  to  shine  that  others  may  be 
instructed — instructed  "in  the  things  of  God."  Does  the  light  of 
day  instruct  and  reveal  to  us  the  varied  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  and 
the  position  of  things  in  the  natural  world,  so  also  are  we  indebted  to 
the  light — the  grace  of  heaven,  for  any  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
spiritual  world.  Without  the  latter,  the  soul  sees  no  forms  of  beauty 
in  holy  living,  nor  any  transcendent  excellence  in  Jesus  Christ.  But 
let  this  light  shine  in  a  holy  and  devout  life,  whether  in  the  person  of 
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Christ  in  Judea,  or  in  that  of  the  poor,  but  pious  Christian  of  the 
present  day,  and  men  are  furnished  with  ^'  a  living  epistle,  known 
and  read  of  all  men.'* 

But  not  only  are  we  to  promote  the  instruction  of  men  by  the  re- 
flection of  a  practical  godliness,  but  their  admiration  of  it  must  be 
called  forth,  that  they  may  fall  in  love  with  it.  And  how  can 
this  be  done,  except  by  a  consistent,  constant,  and  vigorous  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth  in  practice  ?  It  may  be  that  some  professors  may 
show  such  a  caricature  of  the  truth  by  their  ill-tempered,  gross- 
minded  and  world-loving  spirit,  as  to  breed  a  loathing  In  the  breasts 
of  some  at  the  mere  name  of  a  Christian  ;  but  God  will  unmask  and 
reward  them  in  his  own  fitting  time.  You  and  I  are  to  show  the 
truth  in  all  its  lovesome  and  winning  aspects,  and  so  attract  and  win 
the  erring  sons  of  men.  We  are  called  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of 
our  species,  in  the  development  of  their  renewed  and  inner  life,  we 
shall  thus  exert  a  Christian  influence,  and  "glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

But  further,  that  our  light  should  shine  in  a  life  of  practical  god- 
liness is  due  to  the  world,  as  a  voice,  a  witness  in  support  of  our 
profession.  What  know  they  of  our  reputed  inward  sanctity  and 
light,  except  as  it  streams  through  our  walk  and  conversation  ? 
It  is  true  that  God  may  not  so  need  the  evidence  of  the  external, 
for  he  readeth  and  judgeth  the  inward  man,  ere  the  thought  becomes 
the  act ;  but  what  other  evidence  can  be  read  by  the  world,  than 
the  actual  and  palpable  of  daily  life  ?  They  will  not,  nor  should  they 
believe  upon  mere  profession  of  sublime  spiritualisms  in  the  inward 
man,  while  there  is  such  a  gross  materiah'sm  in  the  outward.  Un- 
trained as  they  are  in  spiritualities,  they  cannot  believe  that  grapes 
come  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.  Then  let  our  words  and  doings 
be  more  influential  fbr  good  than  ever,  and  so  shall  we  worthily 
substantiate  our  profession  of  Christ. 

Again,  the  influence  of  a  consistent,  Christian  life,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  awaken  sinners,  and  give  them  to  discover  the  vanity  and 
sinfulness  of  their  lives.  An  undevout  and  inconsistent  life,  pre- 
senting no  diversity  nor  constrast  to  the  world,  will  not  only  blind 
men  to  the  truth,  but  also  lull  and  rock  them  in  a  slumber  of 
delusion  and  death.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  there  be  the  unceasing 
reflection  of  a  pious  and  godly  life,  let  a  man  be  ever  shewing  that 
he  is  a  citizen,  not  of  the  world's  Babylon,  but  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  so  shall  he  produce  uneasiness  within  the  hearts  of  the  ungodlj, 
who  thus  find  themselves  condemned  in  the  contrast  with  the  living 
truth. 

Finally,  another  result  of  our  Christian  consistency  will  be  found 
in  the  probability  of  its  preventing  some  of  our  weak  Christian 
brethren  from  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  In  what  exact 
measure  our  conduct  is  influenced  by  that  of  others,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  say  I  we  know  that  we  are  of^en  stimulated  or  disheartened 
in  any  cause,  as  other  of  our  brethren  may  act.  If  we  are  thus  so 
indentified  with,  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  how  important  is  it 
then  that  as  religious  men,  with  so  muiy  temptations  and  dangers 
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besetting  us  in  commo  i,  tbat  we  should  ever  be  watching  over  and 
encouraging  one  ancth3r  a^  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord. 

"Walk  then,  my  brother,  in  presence  of  your  Christian  fellows, 
"^itb  the  lofty  step  and  upright  demeanour  of  your  regei^erated 
manhood,  and  so  shed  around  you  an  influence  of  power  that  sh^ll 
preserve  them  from  despondency,  as  well  as  encourage  them  by 
your  abounding  zeal  and  love. 

*And  now,  in  closing,  we  would  observe,  that  not  only  is  it  our 
obligation  and  duty,  but  our  high  and  special  distinction  thus  to 
represent  God  in  the  world.  We  are  called  to  be  God's  "  witnesses,'' 
"to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  light." 

He  thus  seeks  at  our  hands  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most 
exalted  service,  in  our  presenting  himself  and  his  truth  to  the  world. 
Tell  us  not  of  the  obloquy,  contempt,  and  shame,  that  you  may  have  to 
endure  in  causing  your  light  to  invade  the  realm  of  surrounding 
darkness.  Let  such  fear  and  trembling  be  reserved  for  the  formalist, 
but  be  yours  the  courage,  the  devotion  of  exalting  in  your  lives,  the 
Gospel,  ^nd  grace  of  God.  By  ^11  that  is  holy  in  heaven,  and  woful 
in  hell,  by  all  that  is  frail  in  life,  vast  in  eternity,  and  grand  in  re- 
demption, let  your  light  shine  in  the  church,  and  not  less  in  the  world. 
Its  results  may  never  be  measured.  The  simplest  devout  act,  though 
but  a  single  word  or  look,  may  create  such  a  ripple  upon  the  wide 
ocean  of  moral  existence  as  may  roll  on,  and  on,  and  on,  until  it 
reaches  the  throne  of  God  itself  in  the  loud  hosannas  of  a  redeemed 
soul.  And  then  be  you  ever  seeking  for  more  light.  Be  like  the  sun 
as  it  ascends  to  its  meridian,  ^'  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day."  If  the  range  of  your  acquaintance  and  influence  is  not 
so  commanding  and  extensive  as  that  of  others,  be  assured  you  have 
a  sphere,  and  a  sphere  peculiarly  your  own  ;  whether  its  centre  be 
the  home  of  poverty,  the  chamber  of  suffering,  or  a  mean  post  qf 
servitude,  it  is  your  sphere  for  work,  and  a  work  for  God.  Act  then 
as  a  man, — as  a  Christian  man,  as  God's  man,  and  so  be  even  here, 
"  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"  and  eventually  in  another  sphere, 
you  shall  "  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever," 
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Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  hy  the  Rev.  M.  Baxtbr,  at  Chekea, 
November  Zra,  1856. 

Thomas  CuTHBERTSoii,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

In  an  age  distinguished  by  great  names,  there  has  not  probably  been  any 
individual  who  has  ^led  so  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  the 
late  Duke  of  WelliDgton.  It  would  not  be  difi&cult  to  instance  individuals 
who  excelled  the  Duke  in  grasp  of  intellect — in  the  profundity,  as  well  as 
in  the  extent  of  their  views,  but  we  question  whether  any  man  of  equal 
power  in  action,  haa  appeared  for  the  last  100  yeai's.  We  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  join  in  Hero-worship,  but  none  will  deny  that  the  late  Duke 
was  an  eminently  illustrious  character.    This  extraordinary  man  belonged 

*A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  requesting  its  publication  in  the  Magazine. 
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to  a  stock,  the  several  branches  of  which  acquired  the  highest  distinction 
among  individuals  of  the  moat  varied  tastes.  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
were  related  to  the  same  Garrett  Wesley  of  Dangan  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Ireland,  who  nominated  Richard  CoUey,  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  Duke,  as  his  heir  and  successor ;  so  that  to  the  same  family  we 
are  indebted  for  Wesley — the  greatest  moral  reformer  since  the  time  of 
Luther, — for  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  greatest  character  ever  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  our  Indian  empire,— and  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, to  whom,  by  common  consent  of  his  coimtrymen  and  of  foreign 
nations,  has  been  assigned  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  most  illastrioos 
generals  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  The  character  of  this  last  per- 
sonage is  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  present  lecture. 
Born  in  the  same  year  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  celebrated  rival  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  educated  in  the  same  country,  and  brought  to  distinc- 
tion beneath  the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Tippoo  Saib,  about 
the  same  time  that  Napoleon,  also  in  the  East,  ai&tinguished  himself  in  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  and  the  massacre  of  Jafia, 
it  would  seem  that  while  the  Corsican  was  permitted  to  be  the  scourge  of 
guilty  nations,  the  latter  was  being  prepared  by  Providence  to  perform  the 
part  of  the  deliverer  who  rescues  the  prey  from  the  mighty.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  scourge  was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  deliverer ; 
Napoleon's  brilliant  fortunes  were  far  advanced  before  Wellington's  could 
well  be  said  to  have  commenced. 

Napoleon  was  declared  Emperor  of  the  French,  while  Wellington,  fresh 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  force  in  the  great  battle  of  Assaye, 
was  honoured  only  with  the  presentation  of  a  splendid  sword,  by  the  British 
residents  in  a  distant  province  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  Napoleon  had  as- 
sumed the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  and  overthrown  the  Bussians  and  their 
allies  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  before  the  Iron  Duke  came  back  to  this 
country,  where  he  was  destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  on  the  thea- 
tre of  European  politics  than  in  India, — albeit  for  his  splendid  deeds  at 
Assaye  and  Lassawarree  he  had  been  made  a  Elnight-Companionof  the  Bath. 

But  the  time  of  our  hero  had  not  come  yet.  While  the  famous  Corsican 
was  making  his  favourite  brother  King  of  Naples, — forming  the  Confe- 
deration of  the  Bhine,  and  threatening  ruin  to  England  by  the  publication 
of  his  famous  Berlin  decree— as  once  a  king  of  Ethiopia  threatened  the 
ruin  of  Egypt  by  cutting  off  the  course  of  the  Nile,— the  Duke  (then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley)  was  appointed  to  the  inglorious  service  of  commanding 
a  brigade  under  Lord  Cathcart  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  Hanover 
from  the  French.  But  the  career  of  Napoleon  in  the  path  of  military 
power  was  rapid  and  eccentric  as  the  comet's  course  in  the  planetary 
spaces — and  while  Wellington  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Kioge  in  Den- 
mark, and  in  the  negociations  that  succeeded  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, Napoleon  was  overthrowing  the  allies  at  Eylau  and  at  Friedland— 
negociating  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  carrying  out  his  celebrated  Continental 
system  which  was  first  broached  in  the  Berlin,  and  afterwards  more  strin- 
gently enforced  by  the  publication  of  the  Milan  decree. 

The  tide  now  began  to  set  in  against  the  Emperor.  While  he  was  me- 
ditating the  revival  of  titles  of  honour  in  France,  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  through  its  Speaker,  was  thanking  the  late  Duke  for  services 
rendered  to  his  country  in  Denmark ;  and  while  Napoleon  was  reducing 
Spain  into  a  kingdom  for  his  beloved  brother  Joseph,  recently  raised  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  British  Government 
wisely  resolved  to  encounter '  the  Dictator  of  the  Peninsula  by  a  force 
under  Wellington,  which  was  landed  at  Mondego  bay,  between  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  in  Portugal,  and  by  another  under  Sir  John  Moore,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  invasion  of  Spain.    The  expedition  of  the  lamented 
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Moore»  after  enduring'unheard-of  sufferings  and  defeating  the  French  at 
Coranna,  returned  again  to  England  without  effecting  sn^hing;  but  that 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  more  successful.  In  less  than  two  months 
from  its  arrival  in  Portugal  he  defeated  the  French  at  Bolica  and  at  Yi- 
meira,  and  compelled  them  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra  to  evacuate  the 
Portuguese  territory,  in  which  they  never  again  were  able  to  establish 
themselves  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  The  late  Duke  was  destined  to  perform  a 
more  illustrious  part  on  a  wider  arena  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  abilities 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  former  campaign,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
General  adapted  above  all  others  to  conduct  the  fresh  forces  destined  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  second  expedition 
to  the  Peninsula  landed  at  Lisbon,  while  the  Austrians,  after  the  defeat 
at  Echmnhl  were  making  good  their  retreat  towards  the  Danube,  and  while 
Napoleon  after  the  victory  of  Echmuhl  was  arranging  his  plana  for  dealing 
out  a  death-blow  at  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  power,  Wellington,  aided  by 
a  few  skiffs,  in  which  he  ferried  over  100  of  the  Buffs,  was  forcing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Douro,  and  driving  the  French  under  Soult  out  of  Oporto. 
The  moon  that  saw  the  French  eagles  victorious  under  .Napoleon  at 
Wagram,  saw  also  at  Talavera  "  the  reputation  of  the  British  army  restored, 
and  the  proof  that  the  British  infantry  could  dispute  the  palm  with  the 
beat  in  Europe." 

French  troops  at  this  time  began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters.  The 
Dake  meanwhile  lay  on  the  frontiers  watching  the  enemy,  while  in  the 
attacks  upon  Ciudad  Kodrigo  and  Almeida,  they  thinned  their  ranks  and 
exhausted  to  a  considerable  extent  their  military  resources.  When  this 
was  done,  he  broke  up  and  retreated  in  the  most  leisurely  manner  possible 
before  Massena,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  72,000  men,  towards  Busaco, 
where  with  60,000  British  troops  and  Portuguese  levies  he  defeated  that 
celebrated  general,  whose  uniform  good  fortune  had  won  for  him  the  name 
of  "  the  spoilt  Child  of  Victory ! "  Unable  at  the  moment  to  assume  the 
offensive,  the  Duke  astonished  the  French  general  and  all  Europe  by  coolly 
marching  his  army  upon  Torres  Vedras,  which  he  had  long  before  per- 
ceived, with  a  sagacity  and  penetration  peculiarly  his  own,  was  the  very 
best  point  from  which  to  defend  Lisbon  and  the  country  of  which  it  was 
the  metropolis.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Napoleon  alluding  to  this, 
says,  **  The  war  paused  on  both  sides.  Lord  Wellington  had  reached  the 
point  of  his  defence.  Massena  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  commence  his 
attack."  The  lion  had  gone  up  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  bull  dogs  of  war  dared  not  to  pursue  him.  The  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  were  turned  with  watchful  gaze  upon  the  scene,  and  all  men  felt  a 
feverish  anxiety  to  ascei-tain  the  probable  result  of  the  pending  conflict 
between  these  two  armies  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth. 

Now  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  invincible  eagles  were  in  their 
turn  seen  retreating  before  the  "  British  leopard,"  which  they  were  sent  to 
chase  into  the  sea  ;  and  while  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
throne,  as  he  conceived,  by  the  divorce  of  Josephine  and  the  ill-starred 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  House  of  Austria,  Wellington  was  driving 
his  most  successful  general  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  with  a  loss  of 
45,000  men. 

Wellington,  always  on  the  alert,  now  suddenly  invested  Almeida,  where- 
upon Massena,  by  Napoleon's  peremptory  orders,  hastily  collecting  such 
forces  as  were  available  in  Spain,  gave  the  Duke  battle  at  Fuentes  d*Onoro, 
with  the  object  of  relieving  Almeida,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by  our 
Iron  Duke  with  a  vastly  inferior  force.  "  The  British,"  as  Alison  observes, 
**  were  drawn  up  on  the  level  summit  of  a  plateau  between  two  deep 
r^TineSy  accessible  only  by  a  neck  of  land  on  their  right,  and  against  this 
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point  the  attack  of  the  French  was  directed.  So  rehement  was  their  onset, 
that  the  British  were  driven  back ;  and  Montbrun,  with  4,000  cuirassierB, 
(covered  with  the  glories  of  Wagram,  and  to  whom  the  allies  had  only 
1,200  horse  to  oppose)  instantly  taking  advantage  of  the  confdsioD,  turned 
and  broke  the  right  wing.  Wellington  now  fell  back  at  right  angles  to 
his  former  position— a  perilous  movement,  but  executed  by  his  troops  with 
invincible  steadiness  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  the  desperate  combat 
continued  without  decided  advantage  till  night-^Ul,  when  the  French  drew 
off.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  1,500 ;  but  though  the  British  were 
certainly  more  nearly  defeated  than  in  any  other  action  in  Spain,  their 
object  was  gained.  Finding  it  impossible  to  relieve  Almeida,  Massena 
sent  orders  to  the  governor  to  blow  up  the  works  and  evacuate  the  place, 
which  was  done  on  the  night  of  May  10th,  though  400  of  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners  in  the  attempt  to  escape— and  thus  the  soil  of  Portugal 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy." f  *  *  *  *  * 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  Peninsula,  Napoleon  was 
meditating  that  insane  scheme — the  invasion  of  Russia.  But  before  the 
Emperor  had  crossed  the  Niemen  in  this  most  hazardous  enterpnze,  Wel- 
lington's army  had  stormed  Fort  Napoleon  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
broken  the  spell  of  French  invincibility,  and  commenced  in  good  earnest 
the  invasion  of  Spain;  and  before  Napoleon  fought  the  bloody  bittle 
of  Borodino,  "Wellington  had  achieved  the  memorable  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, in  which  the  army  of  Marmont  was  within  an  hair's  oreadth  of 
being  annihilated. 

But  now  a  tide  set  in,  against  which  our  hero,  for  a  brief  ]>eriod,  was 
unable  to  keep  his  ground.  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  had  laid  siege 
to  Burgos,  but  the  concentration  of  100,000  French  troops  for  the  relief  of 
that  fortress  caused  Wellington  to  break  up  on  the  21st  of  October,  and 
commence  his  retreat  towards  the  Coa,  and  the  Agueda,  just  two  days 
after  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  had  began  their  most  disastrous 
retreat  from  the  burning  ruins  of  Moscow.  While  Napoleon  was  making 
the  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina,  Wellington,  recently  made  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Spanish  armies,  was  combining  all  the  forces  of  the  Pen- 
insula under  his  own  direction,  and  preparing  them  to  drive  the  armies  of 
the  Emperor  across  the  Pyrenees.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  now 
reduced  to  230,000  men,  and  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Portnguese  army 
on  the  Coa  was  75,000,  of  whom  44,000  were  British,  with  6,000  cavalry 
and  90  guns.  Wellington  commenced  his  march  just  a  day  after  the  battfo 
of  Bautzen,  where  Napoleon  having  lost  20,000  men  in  his  encounter  with 
the  allied  army,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander,  exclaimed  with  unutterable 
vexation,  "What!  neither  guns  nor  men  taken  after  all  this  carnage! 
they  will  not  leave  me  a  nail,*'  and  while  Bonaparte,  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  Duroc,  **  his  oldest  and  dearest  Mend,"  suspended  all  operations,  and 
answered  every  message  with,  "  Everything  to-morrow  !*'  Wellington 
advancing  in  two  divisions,  with  his  len  constantly  in  front,  was  driving 
the  French  before  him  towards  Vittoria,  where  they  were  destined  to  suffer 
the  most  awful  defeat  they  had  ever  experienced  in  the  Peninsnla.  We 
have  seen  Napoleon  complaining,  on  the  day  after  Bautzen,  that  his  army 
had  nothing  to  show  for  the  men  they  had  lost,  but  his  great  rival  at 
Vittoria,  a  month  later,  had  no  need  to  complain  that  his  troops  had  taken 
nothing.  The  French  army,  utterly  routed,  lost  all  the  spoil  which  they 
had  seized  during  their  occupation  of  Spain — their  artillery  and  baggage, 
and  everything^  fell  into  the  nands  of  the  victors.  But  what  a  view  was 
there  presented  of  the  destructiveness  of  War. 

"The  plunder  was  enormous.    It  was  the  spdl  of  an  old  nation,  itself 

t  Here  the  lectm-er  proceeded  to  preieiit  a  laccinct  view  of  sojx^e  of  the  sj/^ef  ^bis^ 
preceded  the  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  from  the  Peiiinsula.»£DiTOH 
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the  spoiler  of  a  new  continent  recovered  from  the  grasp  of  a  foreign  army. 
The  English  troops  rushed  on  amidst  gold  and  silver.  There  were  on  the 
road  doubloons  of  early  coinage ;  crucifixes  set  with  jewels  and  blessed  by 
Popes  ;  missals ;  relics ;  old  Mexican  pistoles  ;  and  new  English  gold.  Ail 
the  money  collected  by  Joseph  was  seized.  Wellington  sent  out  fifteen 
officers  with  their  best  men,  to  stop  all  loaded  animals,  and  collect  what 
plunder  they  could.  They  recovered  100,000  dollars,  but  the  spoil  of  the 
troops  was  a  million  sterling  !  Booths  were  erected— each  a  Kag  Fair ; 
not  stocked  with  such  garments  as  the  London  Jews  chafier  over,  but  with 
&reign  silks  and  brocade.  The  camp  followers  assumed  court  dresses,  and 
lads  masqueraded  in  French  uniforms.  Champagne,  papers,  books — all 
spread  on  the  road,  or  in  the  immediate  country — were  collected  by  the 
industrious,  and  sold  in  bazaars,  or  by  auction !" 

But  Soult  had  been  sent  ofi*  as  the  Emperor's  lieutenant,  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  The  splendid  afiPair,  as  soldiers  call  it,  at  Vittoria,  was 
soon  followed  by  the  deadly  conflicts  of  the  Pyrenees.  And  while  Napoleon 
in  Germany  had  been  marching  and  counter-marching  to  no  purpose,  during 
the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Bautzen  and  that  of  Culm,  Wellington  had 
chased  the  French  eagles  across  six  rivers,  during  a  line  of  march  of  not  less 
than  600  miles.  His  vigilance  allowed  them  no  rest.  Indeed  for  a  moment 
they  seemed  to  alight  and  conceal  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  clouds 
of  the  P^enees.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  which  the  French  lost  15,000  men  against  7,000  on  the  side 
of  the  British,  opened  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  Emperor's  own  terri- 
tories, and  Wellington,  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  invaded  France 
on  the  8th  of  September,  just  five  days  after  that  most  disgraceful  route 
of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Ney,  by  the  Prussian  Landwehr  and 
Bernadotte's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Dennewitz.  While  Napoleon,  over- 
powered by  the  allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  was  gradually  falling 
back  towards  Paris,  Wellington  in  the  South  of  France  was  driving  Soult 
and  all  his  forces  even  more  rapidly  than  the  Emperor  had  ever  expected 
his  marshals  to  drive  ''the  English  leopard  towards  the  sea,''  and 
gallantly  ternainating  his  enterprize  by  the  occupation  of  Toulouse,  and 
the  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.,  amid  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  its 
inhabitants !  Thus,  when  the  capitulation  of  Paris  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  the  Iron  Duke  had  successively  triumphed  over  six  French 
marshals,  among  whom  was  included  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant.  Only 
one  thing  seemed  wanting  to  establish  the  military  reputation  of  Wellington 
on  the  very  highest  pinnacle,  and  that  was  an  encounter  with  Napoleon 
in  person.  The  Emperor,  in  his  usual  gasconading  style,  had  said,  "  When 
I  shall  show  myself  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  frightened  leopard  will  fly  to 
the  ocean  to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and  death."  Unhappily  for  the  fame  of 
that  great  man,  and  for  the  thousands  that  perished  in  the  conflict,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  at  length  afforded  him, — ^not  indeed  "beyond  the  Pyrenees," 
but  amcmg  the  swamps  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Duke  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  loathe  to  encounter  him.  Breaking  up  from  his  cantonments 
around  Brussels,  the  Duke  advanced  to  encounter  the  Emperor  in  person, 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  was  an  awful  meeting.  The  conflict  between 
these  rival  generals  was  probably  the  most  severely  contested  of  which 
there  is  any  record  in  the  annals  of  nations.  Bonaparte,  wh^  he  left  for 
this  trial  of  military  skill,  said,  he  went  "  to  measure  himself  against 
Wellington.*'  They  were  indeed  measured,  and  the  event  showed  Wel- 
ImgtoB  to  he  the  greater  man.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  the 
odds  were  decidedly  against  the  British  General.  He  had  only  35,000 
Britiii^  soldiers,  the  rest  of  his  forces  were  of  various  nations,  none  of 
whom  w^e  red^oned  equal  to  more  dian  half  a  Frenchman-^even  by 
Nap<deoa  himselfi  who  reckoned  the  English  soldiers  only  as  equal  to  his  own. 
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Wellington's  whole  army  at  Waterloo,  inolading  both  British  and  the 
Continental  levies,  did  not,  it  is  said,  exceed  70,500,  while  the  foroe  under 
Napoleon  was  75,000.  The  French  army  were  the  men  of  one  nation,  and 
mostly  veterans,  who  had  an  intense  regard  for  their  commander,  as  well  as 
unlimited  confidence  in  both  his  fortunes  and  his  genius.  The  British  army 
consisted  partly  of  veterans,  but  a  large  proportion  of  even  the  British, 
had — the  Guards  for  instance — never  before  been  in  action,  and  the  best  of 
the  troops  lately  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war  had  been  sent  over  to 
America  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  so  that  the  British  soldiers,  whatever 
might  be  their  confidence  in  the  Duke,  were  by  no  means  the  best  he  had 
ever  commanded  during  the  war.  As  for  the  Foreign  troops,  it  is  probable 
that  Bonaparte's  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  was  not  much 
below  the  mark,  so  that,  according  to  the  best  method  of  calculation,  the 
military  power  of  the  British  army  bore  to  that  of  the  French  the  pro- 
portion <m\j  of  53,000  to  75,000,  or  about  2  to  3.  There  certainly  was  a 
great  disparity,  but  the  genius  of  Wellington  triumphed  over  all  difficulties 
— no  matter  whether  arisinc  from  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
or  from  the  imperfect  discipline  and  defective  courage  of  his  foreign  levies. 
The  result  of  this  struggle  is  well  known.  Wellington,  after  more  than 
eight  hours'  hard  fighting — during  which  rivers  of  blood  were  shed — defeated 
the  enemy,  and  Blucher,  just  then  coming  up,  pursued,  and  utterly  destroyed 
them.  It  is  believed  that  of  75,000  men  that  fouffht  at  Waterloo,  not  35,000 
were  ever  again  seen  under  arms.  And  thus  fell  the  power  of  Bonaparte 
under  a  system  of  strategy  adopted  by  the  allied  generals  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  and  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  amid  all  the  checks 
received  by  the  allied  aimy  ;  but  which— so  ingeniously  was  it  conceived — 
Bonaparte,  with  all  his  sagacity,  was  never  able  to  penetrate.  We  know  it 
'     '       '    *      jofNi     '  ■ 


is  common  for  the  admirers  of  Napoleon  to  represent  him,  and  perhaps  justly, 
as  an  inventor  in  the  art  of  war ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  first 
battle  fought  by  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  against  Laborde,  the  British 
General  completely  set  at  defiance  the  tactics  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  and 
at  Waterloo,  where  they  were  adopted  by  Napoleon  in  person,  they  proved 
equally  unsuccessful,  so  that,  to  Wellington,  as  a  general,  attaches  the 
merit  of  having  defeated  the  tactics  of  the  Napoleon  school  of  war,  not  only 
when  adopted  by  the  French  marshals,  but  also  when  practised  by  Na- 
poleon himself.  Wellington  was  the  only  general  in  a  European  war  of 
twenty-five  years'  dm-ation,  that  was  ever  able  with  equal  numbers  to  defeat 
the  armies  of  France,  and  this  ho  did  as  often  as  he  met  them,  either  in 
the  Peninsula  or  in  the  Netherlands.  The  far-seeing  vision  of  which  you 
perceive  so  many  indications  in  his  last  campaign  in  Flanders,  is  equally 
manifest  in  all  his  operations  in  the  Peninsula.  The  characteristic  sagacity 
which  led  him  to  take  up  his  position  in  front  of  the  wood  of  Hougomont, 
where  in  case  of  reverses  he  could  have  defended  himself  against  the  whole 
French  army,  had  led  him  many  years  before  carefully  to  examine  the 
heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  afterwards,  to  fortify  them  as  a  place  of 
security  to  which  his  little  army  might  retreat  when  imable  at  any  time 
to  keep  the  field  against  an  enemy  whose  armies  were  scattered  all  over 
the  Peninsula. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Duke  has  ever  had  much  credit  for  sub- 
limity of  genius,  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  fortification  of  those 
heights  was  a  magnificent  conception.  We  question  whether  there  be  any 
thing  to  compare  with  it  in  the  whole  history  of  military  enterprize.  The 
whole  scheme  was  stamped  with  more  than  Cyclopean  character.  The  liner 
of  Torres  Vedras  had  been  constructed  by  10,000  hands.  They  were  three, 
and  one  within  another.  ''  The  first  extending  29  miles,  from  Alhandia 
on  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  was  fortified  by  30  redoubts,  and  140  guns.  This 
was  accounted  the  weakest  line,  but  it  was  strengthened  by  the  windings 
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and  irregularities  of  the  mountaiii  range.  The  second,  in  some  places 
six  miles,  and  in  others  ten,  from  the  first,  was  the  strongest.  The  third 
line,  well  finished,  was  one  of  emharkation,  if  all  failed,"  These  lines,  on 
which  not  less  than  600  large  guns  were  mounted,  are  said  to  have  heen 
"  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  war,  as  was  the  military  judgment,  care, 
and  foresight,  which  called  them  into  existence.  It  was  indeed  a  country 
of  fortresses  ;  fortresses  hoth  of  nature  and  art.  Mountains  were  rendered 
precipitate,  rivers  were  dammed,  or  diverted ;  the  roads  communicating  he- 
tween  one  line  and  another,  were  excellent ;  and  in  some  parts,  formed  of 
felled  trees,  macadamised  over.  In  every  hollow,  every  ravine,  were  hatteries 
of  every  description.  Palisades,  temporary  and  removable  bridges,  breast- 
works and  walls  abounded." 

Imagine  the  surprise  and  chagrin  with  which  Massena  beheld  the  Duke's 
little  arm}^,  which  he  had  fondly  ho^ed  to  drif  e  out  of  the  Peninsula,  coolly 
retiring  within  these  wonderful  fortifications,  to  hurl  defiance  against  him- 
self and  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  empire.  He  had  heard  of 
those  heights  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  ;  he  had  been  told  of  their  having 
been  occupied  by  the  defeated  armies  of  France  prior  to  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  yet  he  had  no  idea  of  their  impregnability.  But  since  Laborde  and 
Junot  had  been  driven  from  thence,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  made 
Marshal-General  of  the  Portuguese  armies,  as  well  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  British.  And  the  Marshal  had  been  there  with  3000  British 
engineers— hence  the  formidable  apparition  of  those  awful  fortifications 
which  his  eagles  did  not  venture  to  approach.  He  lay  there  utterly  con- 
founded. He  raved  and  stormed  like  a  madman ;  sometimes  indeed  threat- 
ening to  carry  the  war  across  the  Tagus,  and  set  his  foot  on  the  ashes  of 

the  leopai'd's  camp  ;*'  but  his  eagles  had  no  power  to  move.  They  could  not 
have  been  more  helpless  if  their  wings  had  been  enclosed  in  foil  of  lead  ! 

After  spending  more  than  two  months  in  gazing  upon  these  almost 
fabulous  works  of  our  modem  Titan,  the  French  Marshal  was  obliged  to 
sound  a  retreat.  But,  in  breaking  up,  he  found  that  the  British  General, 
a  perfect  master  of  his  profession,  had,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  disciplined  a 
rabble  into  an  invincible  army,  which,  during  the  retreat,  so  closely  pursued 
him  as  often  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  his  forces. 

Throughout  his  military  career,  the  Duke  was  a  model  of  deliberation 
and  caution.  He  seems  to  have  well-considered  almost  every  act  he  per- 
formed, and  to  have  left  less  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  than  any  other 
military  chief  on  record.  But  ho  was  not  so  much  tied  down  to  his  plans 
as  to  be  unable  instantly  to  seize  on  any  turn  in  his  favour  which  the 
rashness  or  the  dulness  of  his  antagonist  mi^ht  supply.  Take  an  example 
from  the  memorable  battle  of  Salamanca.  There,  Marmont  in  manoeuvring, 
unfortunately  left  a  chasm  between  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  his  army. 
The  error  was  instantly  detected  by  the  eagle  eye  of  Wellington,  and 
falling  promptly  on  this  isolated  wing  he  destroyed  it,  and  followed  up  his 
success  by  defeating  the  whole  army. 

It  was  this  coolness  and  deliberation  combined  with  his  characteristic 
cautiousness,  which  enabled  Wellington  to  do  his  work  with  so  small  an 
expenditure  of  men.  Moreau  saia  of  Bonaparte,  with  much  truth  and 
force,  that  he  was  no  doubt  **a  great  general,  but  he  was  a  general  of  10,000 
a  day."  Now  the  Duke  was  the  very  opposite  of  this.  War  is,  of  course, 
under  the  most  judicious  management,  a  system  of  horrid  butchery,  but  he 
did  all  which  foresight  and  caution  could  suggest  before  the  action  to  arrive 
at  a  moral  certainty  of  victory,  and  in  actual  engagement  to  overcome  the 
enemy  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  his  troops.  Hence  his  refusal — 
though  strongly  prompted  by  the  Peninsular  authorities — to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Ciadad  Kodngo,  when  he  knew  from  intercepted  despatches  that 
the  enemy  were  infinitely  superior  to  any  force  that  he  could  muster  against 
them !  And,  again,  his  selection  of  a  position  at  Busaco,  by  which  his  small 
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army  of  50,000  defeated  tbe  FrencH  numberiiig  72,000,  ^th  a  tbtal  loss  of 
4,800,  against  1300  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  selection  of  the  summit 
of  a  hill  for  his  position  largely  contributed  to  the  results 

The  Duke*s  care  over  the  lives  of  his  troops  is  certainly  a  noble  trait  in 
his  character,  in  which  he  contrasts  greatly  with  his  celebrated  rival.  So 
profoundly  anxious  was  the  British  ueneral  to  spare  his  men,  that  when 
recommended  by  one  of  the  ministers  to  do  something  that  might  create  a 
public  sensation ; — "  anything  provided  blood  was  spilt," — he  at  once 
broke  off  all  correspondence  with  that  individual,  although  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  Not  indeed  that  the  Duke  was  a  man  of  what  one  might 
call  tender  sympathies,  but  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  the  slaughter  of 
Badajoz  and  of  Waterloo,  prove  that  the  practice  of  war— horrible  though 
it  be— is  not  utterly  inconsistent  with  some  small  degree  of  sensibilitv.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  Duke  that  when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  fine  lady  ob- 
served, that  "  a  great  victory  must  be  a  splendid  scene."  He  retorted, 
"  Madam,  I  don't  know  anything  so  melancholy  except  a  great  defeat.** 
Pity  that  this  view  of  great  victories  is  not  more  generally  taken  by  the 
Statesmen  of  this  Country. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how,  if  the  Duke  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sym- 
pathies, can  his  watchful  care  over  the  lives  of  his  men  be  accounted  for  ? 
We  answer — in  the  same  way  as  a  large  number  of  the  Duke's  other  acts — 
that  is,  by  a  reference  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  in  any  particular 
conjuncture  of  circumstances.  He  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  reply  to 
the  unfortunate  Episcopalian,  who,  hesitated  on  a  matter  of  public  duty  to 
the  Church  ; — **  What,  Sir,  are  your  marching  orders  ?  He  had  a 
deep  sense  of  public  duty.  His  standard  possibly  was  not  the  highest ; 
— it  was  certainly  too  much  msuie  up  of  conventional  rules— but  there  has 
seldom  appeared  an  individual,  at  least  in  his  profession,  who  manifested 
such  an  nabitual  regard  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  In  this 
respect  he  stands  incomparably  higher  than  Napoleon,  who  could  be 
moved  to  any  act  by  a  narrow  view  of  its  expediency.  The  Duke  was 
utterly  incapable  of  the  jugglery  which  Napoleon  practised  in  Egypt,  when 
he  attempted  to  overcome  the  antipathy  of  the  Mussulman  to  the  French 
yoke,  by  a  profession  of  supreme  regard  for  the  Prophet  and  the  Koran. 
Equally  incapable  was  he  of  falsifying  the  returns  of  casualties  in  the 
army,  which  Napoleon  did  most  systematically.  And  still  less  was  he 
capable  of  placing  defeats  in  the  category  of  victories  as  was  ordered  by 
Napoleon  in  the  case  of  Salamanca,  or  of  maintaining  that  studied  silence 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  adverse  events  which,  under  the  management 
of  his  rival,  kept  the  French  people  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the 
impending  danger  until  it  was  almost  at  their  doors. 

Like  every  other  man  really  great  in  action,  the  late  Duke  was  characterized 
also  by  an  intensity  of  purpose,  which  more  than  any  other  quality  is  essential 
to  what  is  denominated  decision  of  character.  It  was  his  power  of  will — his 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  rather  than  his  extraordinary  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, which  suggested  tnat  most  expressive  cognomen, — "  the  Iron  Duke,"^ 
by  which  he  was,  in  his  last  days,  distinguished  from  eveiy  other  member 
of  his  order  in  the  aristocracy  of  this  great  country.  This  strength  of 
purpose  carried  him  through  everything.  But  for  this,  he  could  never, 
with  all  his  skill,  have  moulded  the  unpromising  recruits  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  into  an  army  that  bid  defiance  to  the  proud  conquerors  of  the 
Continent ;  he  could  never  have  endured  the  absurd  jealousies  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  commanders  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  coolnesa^  and  in 
some  cases,  positive  hostility  of  the  people  on  the  other.  Bat  for  this, 
how  could  he,  a  military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  have  endured  the 
annoyance  of  being  associated  in  command  with  a  whimsically  perverse 
hypochondriac,  like  old  Cuesta,  who  was  dragged  to  the  battle-field  by  not 
less  than  nine  mules,  and  unable  to  stand  during  the  action,  was  carried  to 
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liiii  well-cUBhioned  seat  by  a  couple  of  stout  Spanish  ffrenadiers  %  But  for 
this*  how  could  he  have  borne  to  see  hia  own  men,  who  fought  the  battles 
of  tne  Peninsula,  and  upon  whom  everything  depended,  half  starvedj  While 
their  Spanish  allies  were  abundantly  supplied  with  all  that  was  necessary  \ 
But  for  this,  how  could  he  have  borne  to  be  peri,odically  set  up  as  a  target 
for  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  to  shoot  at,  while  cowardly  ministers  dis- 
tinctly intimated  to  him,  that  if  the  "War  policy  was  persevered  in,  he 
alone  must  be  held  responsible  for  it.  There  were  times  when  the  sword 
of  Damocles  appeared  to  be  suspended  over  him  by  a  single  hair,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.  He  said,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  in 
hid  own  characteristic  style—"  They  may  do  what  they  please,  I  shall  not 

five  up  the  game  here  as  long  as  it  can  be  played  !"  No  amoimt  of  oppro- 
rium— no  weight  of  responsibility— no  apprehension  of  peril,  could  shake 
his  resolution.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  purpose  for  a  moment.  And 
the  end,  when  it  came,  instead  of  being  signalized  by  the  falling  of  the 
sword,  was  distinguished  by  such  a  shower  of  honours  on  the  person  of 
our  hero,  as  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  single  individual.  Foreign 
nations  vied  with  his  own  in  doing  honour  to  the  man  who,  in  his  own' 
person,  combined  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  former  times :  the  man  who  combined  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  Hannibal  with  the  self-reliance  of  Clive — the  caution  of 
old  Fabius  with  the  exhaustless  energy  of  the  celebrated  Macedonian — 
the  unwavering  decision  of  the  first  great  Caesar  with  the  military  skill 
of  Marlborough — and  the  courage  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet  with 
the  patriotism  of  the  immortal  Nelson ;  the  man  who  liberated  the  Pe- 
ninsula»  invaded  France,  and  overthrew  the  far-famed  Napoleon  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  !  A  perfect  Colossus  of  Fame ! — 
the  archives  of  Honour  were  ransacked,  and  the  treasuries  of  more  lands 
than  his  own  laid  under  tribute  for  the  materials  of  which  his  guerdon 
was  made.  To  the  honour  of  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  was  added  that  of  a  Knight  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter ; — to  the  title  of  Baron  Douro  of  "Wei- 
lesley,  was  added  that  of  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of  Wel- 
lington ;  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wellington  was  added  that  of  Marquis  of 
Douro ;  and  to  the  high  honour  of  Duke  and  Marquis  of  Wellington  was 
added  the  crowning  honour  of, — the  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Most  Noble 
Prince  Arthur !  And,  when  at  length,  by  the  irreversible  decree  of 
Death,  our  great  Hero  was  disrobed  of  all  that  was  perishable  in  his 
honours,  his  dust,  attended  to  its  last  resting-place  by  assembled 
millions,  was  entombed  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  St.  PauFs  Ca- 
thedral, by  the  side  of  the  heroic  Nelson.  His  fame  needs  no  chi- 
selled marble,  for  the  gratitude  of  Europe  will  be  his  monument,  and  his 
Memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  friends  of  Freedom,  as  long  as  there 
remains  a  free  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  Nor  did  any  one  grudge 
the  honours  neaped  on  him  as  on  a  trophy,  for  he  was  probably 
the  most  perfect  model  of  a  general  ever  known.  In  the  whole  of 
his  career  he  never  allowed  any  guns  to  be  taken.  Only  once  did 
he  leave  any,  and  in  that  case  he  took  care  to  spike  them,  and  cast  them 
over  a  precipice,  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.  And  next  day  he  came  and 
took  them  again.  He  never  fought  a  battle  without  gaining  a  victory,  and 
without  making  the  most  of  it  in  the  shape  of  ulterior  consequences. 
Besides,  his  battles  were  incredibly  numerous,  and  his  foes  the  most 
powerful  that  any  general  ever  encountered.  It  was  not  more  eloquently 
than  trrdy  said  by  Earl  Grey,  (a  political  enemy,)  that  he  was  "  covered 
with  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  laurels  of  as  many  victories." 
Still  more  eulogistic  is  the  testimony  of  Niebhur,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Boman  empire.  This  author,  speaking  of  the  most  distinguished  generals 
of  modem  times,  says,  ^'Wellington  is  I  oelieve  the  only  general  in  whose 
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condact  of  war  we  cannot  discover  any  important  mistake.*'  TyA 
certainly  is  a  noble  and  disinterested  te&tim(»iy  to  the  military  eminenee 
of  the  Iron  Dnke.  Nor  do  we  know  any  authority  of  note,  except 
Napoleon,  who  will  demnr  to  the  judgment  of  this  great  writer  of  the 
sieges  and  battles  of  antiquity.  And  certainly  Napoleon  was  not  the  man 
to  demur,  especially  on  the  ground  of  the  Duke's  having  left  himself 
without  a  line  of  retreat  at  Waterloo.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  Napoleon 
fought  the  battle  of  Essling  without  any  means  of  retreat  except  the  frail 
briqDfes  of  the  Danube,  and  that  he  left  himself  in  similar  circumstances  at 
Wagram  and  CharleroL  In  his  famous  Bussian  campaign  he  was  guilty 
of  a  criminal  neglect  of  his  commissanat  and  hospital  department^  aad 
advanced  to  his  ruin  at  Moscow  against  the  remonsti^ances  and  pro- 
testations of  nearly  every  military  authority  in  the  great  army,  as  well  as 
against  the  common  judgment  of  mankind.  It  may  be  said,  probably,  that 
in  Hussia  he  was  defeated  not  so  much  by  the  arms  of  the  Autocrat  as  by  the 
elements,  and  that  his  whole  previous  career  was  signalized  by  the  most 
brilliant  successes  over  every  continental  power  that  had  presumed  to 
wage  war  against  him.  Individuals  who  speak  in  this  manner,  should 
however  remember  that  his  victories  were  due  quite  as  much  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  soldiery,  as  to  the  superior  genius  of  their  general. 
Besides,  Napoleon  had  a  sort  of  autocratic  power  over  the  French  people, 
and  the  resources  of  the  empire.  He  could  enforce  conscription  upon  con- 
scription, but  Wellington's  power  was  guarded  by  those  checks  which  a 
Parliamentary  opposition  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  never  fails  to 
impose  on  the  most  powerful  minister  and  the  strongest  Government.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Duke  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties,  originating 
in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  countries  whose  battles  he  was  fightmg,  and 
still  more  in  the  utter  faithlessness  of  those  who  administered  uieir  afiOsiirs. 
And  these  difficulties  were  not  of  a  merely  occasional  character.  They 
attended  him,  more  or  less,  at  every  step  of  his  enterprizing  exertions  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula.  At  one  time,  he  was  annoyed  by  allies, 
who  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  their  own  arms  threw  them  away,  and  fled 
to  the  rear  of  the  army  to  plunder  its  baggage ;  at  another,  he  had  to  flght 
vastly  superior  numbers  of  veteran  troops  of  one  nation,  and  these  the  con- 
querors of  Europe,  with  a  motley  army  of  various  nations,  who  the  day 
before  the  battle  had  been  fed  upon  the  green  corn  standing  in  the  fields. 
According  to  Napoleon's  own  rule  of  calculation,  one  French  soldier  whs 
equal  to  two  of  any  of  the  Continental  powers.  If  this  be  true,  (and  the 
worshippers  of  Napoleon  will  hardly  presume  to  question  it,  when  they 
have  it  on  his  own  authority,)  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  sun  of  Austerlitz 
shone  more  brilliantly  in  tnat  battle  on  the  French,  than  on  the  Ausfcro- 
Russian  arms.  He  never,  except  at  Waterloo,  met  an  anny  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  were,  many  of  them,  equal  to  those  whidi 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  French  army,  and  the  genios  of 
Wellington  made  that  the  army  of  his  overthrow.  With  35,000  British 
soldiers,  and  about  half  as  many  more — in  effective  force — of  continental 
levies,  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  defeated  the  French  Emperor  at  the  head  of 
75,000  men,  and  these,  in  personal  qualities  and  military  skill,  constituted 
(for  their  numbers)  the  finest  army  that  Napoleon  ever  commanded.  "Who 
with  these  facts  before  him  will  hesitate  to  assign  to  Wellington  the  merit 
of  superior  generalship  ?  The  Corsican  had  more  of  da8\  the  Duke  more 
of  capacity. 

But  if  Wellington  was  superior  to  Napoleon  in  generalship,  he  was  still 
more  highly  elevated  above  him  in  thoae  moral  influences  by  which  they 
were  respectively  moved.  Napoleon  was  a  usurper,  and  fought  on  the  side 
of  tyranny.  Wellington  was  a  soldier  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Napoleon  was  the  conmion  enemy  of 
mankind,  and  the  instrument  of  all  that  was  base  and  revolting  througnout 
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the  political  universe.  Wellington  was  the  representative  of  human  rights, 
and  the  instrument  employed  by  his  country  and  by  Providence  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  mankind.  Bonaparte  stood  on  the  side  of  cold,  calculating 
selfidhness.  Wellington  on  the  side  of  benevolence  as  general  and  dis- 
interested as  nation  ever  exhibited.  Bonaparte  fought  for  a  passion ; 
Wellington  for  a  principle.  Like  Leouidas  at  Thermopylae,  Wellington 
with  his  35,000  Britons  rolled  back  from  the  Netherlands  the  tide  of 
lawless  power,  which  threatened  to  inundate  every  nation  of  Europe.  And 
this  he  did  with  a  self-devotion  all  but  unexampled.  It  was  the  entire 
devotement  of  all  his  faculties  and  all  his  resources  to  the  great  cause  of 
European  freedom,  which  stamped  the  character  of  Wellington  with  a  form 
of  grandeur  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  military  profession.  There  were 
occasions  when  it  rose  to  the  height  of  heroism  j  it  was  thus  on  the  day  of 
"W^aterloo.  When  one  of  his  generals,  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  of  that 
memorable  field,  reminding  him  of  his  danger,  asked,  "  In  case  your  Grace 
should  be  struck  down,  what  is  your  plan?"  His  lordship  answered, 
''  My  plan  is  to  stand  here  to  the  last  man  !*' 

Thus,  if  he  be  the  greatest  military  chief  who  is  moved  by  the  noblest  mo- 
tives, and  who  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances  has  successfully  led  his 
armies  against  the  most  powerful  foes,  then  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  must  be 
pronounced  the  greatest  general  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  only  remains  that  we  make  two  or  three  closing  observations  on  the 
Duke*s  character  as  a  Statesman.  As  might  be  presumed,  he  carried  the 
same  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  into  the  Cabinet  which  contributed  so 
much  to  his  success  in  the  field :— the  same  coolness  and  deliberation — the 
same  disinterestedness  and  love  of  his  country.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware 
that,  to  this  observation,  more  than  one  exception  should  be  made,  and  that 
one  exception  redounds  infinitely  to  his  credit.  The  Duke,  as  a  Statesman, 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  disposed  to  submit  anything  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  sword.  On  this  point  he  has  spoken  out  in  the  strongest  terms ; 
**  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  passed  probably  a  longer  period  of  my  life 
engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  principally  in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  sav 
thS,  that  if  I  could  avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil 
war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order 
to  it.  I  say  there  is  nothing  that  destroys  property,  eats  up  prosperity  by  the 
roots,  and  demoralises  the  character  to  the  degree  that  civil  war  does.  In 
such  a  crisis  the  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  brother  and  against 
his  father;  the  servant  betrays  his  master,  and  the  whole  scene  ends  in 
confusion  and  devastation.*'  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  decla- 
ration that  Wellington  carried  Catholic  Emancipation  to  save  us  from  the 
risk  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  magnanimously 
accepted  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was 
always  strongly  opposed,  and  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  carried 
the  great  measure  of  Free  Trade  in  Corn  through  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
save  us  from  a  struggle,  then  looming  in  the  distance,  between  the  people 
and  the  landocracy  of  this  country.  The  civil  services  rendered  by  the  late 
Duke  to  the  State  were  undoubtedly  great.  The  great  merit  of  his  statesman- 
ship consisted  in  the  disposition  which  he  evinced,  especially  in  his  last  days, 
to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  a  European  statesman  he  shares,  with  a  few 
other  great  names,  the  merit  of  having  more  than  forty  years  ago  effected  a 
settlement  of  Europe,  which,  after  various  revolutions  and  one  or  two 
deadly  conflicts,  remains  in  all  essential  particulars  even  to  this  day.  This 
certainly  is  high  praise ;  but  it  strikes  us,  that  when  postenty  shall  deliver  - 
their  unbiassed  judgment  on  the  talents  and  character  of  Prince  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  they  will  award  the  palm  to  him  as  a  General 
rather  than  as  a  Statesman:  they  will  pronounce  him  greater  in  the 
Camp  than  in  the  Cabinet.  2  p 
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But  what  a  reproach  to  humanity  it  is,  that  the  ambition  of  one  man 
should  have  rendered  the  genius  and  acts  of  the  illostrious  Duke  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  nations,  and  of  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  order, 
a^^inst  one  of  the  foulest  usurpations  on  the  page  of  history.  In  modem 
Europe  we  have  seen  the  blood  of  millions  shed,  with  more  than  stoical 
apathy,  by  a  monster  whom  the  French  designated  a  hero,  extolled  more 
and  more  in  proportion  to  -the  extent  of  his  ravages  and  the  number  of 
his  victims.  This  accursed  worship  of  men  who  have,  with  brilliant  success, 
overturned  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  attacked  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
has  never  been  execrated  as  it  deserves.  Poets  have  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  perform  the  part  of  minstrels  at  the  shrine  of  Mars,  rather  than 
at  the  altar  of  Peace,  and  to  throw  the  magic  charms  of  their  genius  round 
a  class  of  miscreants,  who 

"  Make  a  death  which  Nature  scTer  made. 
The  foulest  stain  and  tcaodal  of  oar  nature 
Becomes  their  boast.    One  murder  makes  a  villalii, 
Millions,  a  hero." 

But  signal  changes  in  the  public  sentiment  of  civilised  nations  have  oc-* 
curred  since,  in  his  letter  to  **  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,'*  the  author  of 
the  **  Martyr  of  Erromango*'  held  up  this  abomination  to  the  execration 
of  mankind !  A  new  era  has  dawned !  War,  viewed  at  length  in  its  true 
character,  is  denounced  for  its  absurdity,  as  loudly  as  it  ever  was  by  mo* 
rality  for  its  utter  and  inexcusable  wickedness.  During  the  last  few  yean 
of  the  Duke^s  life,  a  scene  was  witnessed  to  which  History  had  supplied 
no  parallel : — men  of  nearly  all  colours,  and  of  every  variety  of  character 
and  of  genius,  gathered  as  the  representatives  of  human  progress  to  a 
Metropolis  whose  citizens,  with  all  their  refinement,  have  for  ages  past 
been  only  so  many  incarnations  of  the  war  principle.  We  allude  to  the 
Peace  Congress  in  Paris.  And  what  was  its  object  1  Simply  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  goodwill  among  nations.  The  apostles  of  peaceful  arhi- 
tration,  they  promulged  their  doctrine  amid  the  war  monuments  of  Napo- 
leon, to  a  gallant  but  volatile  people,  who,  in  a  twenty  years*  struggle  for 
the  subjugation  of  Europe,  immolated  on  the  altar  of  war  not  less  than 
four  or  five  millions  of  irenclimen ;  as  pioneers  of  peace  they  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  enterprize  of  prepanng  nations  for  the  prophetic  era 
when  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  We  implore  Heaven's  choicest  benediction  upoa 
these  men.  May  their  beneficent  enterprize  be  crowned  with  great  successi 
and  the  time,  soon  come,  when,  Wars  5iall  be  brought  to  a  perpetual  end. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  AKD  IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD. 

Being  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  English  JR^ormed  Churchy  Hamhirgh^ 
September  \Uh^  before  the  united  congregations  of  the  Bethel  and  the  above- 
named  Church.  By  the  Kev.  John  Babon. 

"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  Cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning*" — Jambs  L  17. 

It  is  a  delightful  fact,  full  of  Consolation,  that  God  is  a  Being  who 
changes  not.  No  thought,  perhaps,  on  which  the  mind  can  rest,  will  afibid 
more  lasting  peace  and  settled  hope  than  the  immutability  of  God.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  regard  as  mutable,  what  we  see  and  what  we  enjoy, 
that  the  mind  is  always  glad  to  lay  hold  of  something,  immortal  like  itselt 
on  which  to  place  its  affections  and  centre  its  hope^  Such  are  the  things 
that  are  **  not  seen.'*  Everything  earthly  is  changeable  :  the  eartli  itsslft 
although  so  ancient,  and  to  human  appearance  so  durable,  will  ere  loof 
pass  awajr  and  be  no  more.    The  sun,  the  moon^  the  stars,  with  all  their 
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ethereal  traini  will  pass  away  at  the  world's  conflagration ;  mutability  be* 
lon^s  to  men  and  *'  things  temporal,"  immutability  to  God  and  "  things 
spiritual."  As  men  are  inseparably  allied  to  eternity  by  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  "  things  above  "  have  a  high  claim  on  their  afifections — 
God,  on  their  services. 

The  duty  of  appreciating  eternal  things,  and  of  devoting  the  time  and 
energies  of  life  to  the  edification  of  the  soul  in  grace,  that  at  its  disembodi- 
ment, it  may  rise  to  share  the  inefifable  bUss  of  heaven,  has  been  much 
neglected  by  many  of  you,  and  yet  God's  mercy  is  not  exhausted.  He 
dealeth  with  you  more  like  favoured  children,  than  as  sinners  condemned 
to  die.  He  has  furthermore  dispensed  the  gifts  of  providence  and  grace 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Your  whole  history  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  his  people. 
The  Scripture  before  us  gives  you  a  most  pleasing  view  of  the  providence 
of  God,  and  a  sublime  idea  of  His  immutability.  In  its  exposition  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice — 

L    That  God  is  the  Source  from  whom  proceeds  evert  good 

AND  EVERY  PERFECT  GiFT. 

None  of  you  have  anything  of  which  you  can  boast  that  is  the  creation 
of  your  own  eenius.  All  the  good  you  possess  you  have  received,  and  God 
is  the  source  from  whence  it  has  come,  for  he  is  the  author  of  all  good,  the 
dispenser  of  all  blessing.  All  nature  gives  indications  that  God  is  a  pro- 
vident Father.  Whether  we  look  above  and  contemplate  the  heavens,  or 
sti'etch  our  vision  across  the  landscapes  beneath,  we  perceive  the  marks  of 
a  divine  hand  making  all  things  work  together  for  our  good. 

The  earth  yieldeth  her  increase  to  supply  the  wants  of  animated  nature. 
God  giveth  the  seasons  with  all  their  rich  and  varied  stores  of  fruit,  that 
for  all  there  may  be  enough  and  to  spare.  The  herbs  of  the  field  raise 
their  blades  and  their  stalks,  as  if  by  divine  appointment  they  should  point 
to  the  source  of  their  existence,  thus  teaching  men  a  very  important  lesson, 
namely,  that  while  they  are  receiving  the  favours  of  Providence  from 
above,  their  affections  and  gratitude  should  rise  to  Him  who  is  the  giver  of 
all  good.  Independent  of  God,  you  can  no  more  form  your  ovm  destiny 
than  you  can  create  a  world.  The  hearts  and  movements  of  men  are  lii 
the  hands  of  Jehovah.  If  you  have  been  led  into  a  path  of  honest  pros- 
perity, the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  guided  you  into  that  path.  It  ia 
important  that  you  ever  keep  vividly  before  j'our  eyes  the  fact:  your 
prosperity  depends  on  God.  Where  much  temporal  good  is  bestowed,  there 
IS  an  equal  share  of  responsibility  given  with  it.  **  When  much  is  given 
much  is  also  required."  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  review  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  because  it  will  beget  in  the  heart  grateful  emotions,  and 
infuse  a  spirit  of  humility  into  the  soul.  God  has  fulfilled  his  pix)mise  to 
you  :  **  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  thy  water  shall  be  sure."  Divine 
Providence  has  daily  satisfied  your  ever  recurring  wants.  A  man's  daily 
bread  is  as  much  the  ofi^pring  of  God's  benevolence  as  the  light  of  day  is 
the  ereation  of  his  mind. 

Every  good  desire,  honourable  piotive,  and  capacity  for  usefulness, 
besides  every  heart- cheering  hope,  soul-reviving  influence ;  every  comfort 
you  feel,  every  deliverance  you  experience,  and  blessing  you  receive,  are 
Ipfts  from  God.  Experience  oorrooorates  the  fact,  that  naturally  you  are 
mclined  to  evil.  The  Apostle  Paul  confesses  the  same  weakness,  when  he 
declared :  "When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me."  Since  then 
the  heart  is  corrupt  and  deceitful,  whatever  of  spiritual  good  you  possess, 
is  not  native  but  foreign ;  not  essential  but  derived ;  it  is  "  from  above." 
Therefore  all  the  gifts  and  talents  and  grace  you  have,  God  has  conferred 
and  waits  for  a  fruitful  return.  All  the  gifts  of  God,  of  whatever 
Bature,  are  entitled  to  the  epithet  "good."     They  have  an  intrinsic 
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value :  they  are  also  given  for  a  good  end,  not  that  they  may  be  abused,  but 
temperately  used  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  licentious  and  profligate  abuse 
the  gifts  of  Providence,  by  an  extravagant  indulgence  of  fte  caniaL 
a})petite8,  and  nickname  it  enjoyment.  But  God  gives  no  temporal  blesdng 
with  a  view  to  gratify  the  "  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,**  but 
that  it  may  serve  the  necessities  of  the  body. 

Many  of  the  gifts  of  God  are  worthy  of  the  qualiBcation,  "perfect." 
He  has  given  you  a  perfect  Gospel,  which  unfolds  a  perfect  plan  of  salvatioii, 
for  it  contains  provision  whereby  your  fallen  nature  may  be  restored  and 
perfected  in  holiness.  The  perfect  grace  which  is  provided  in  the  Gospel 
is  the  fruit  of  Christ's  passion  and  death.  A  blessing  so  dearly  boueht 
should  be  highly  prized.  The  Lord  has  given  you  a  perfect  Bible,  full  of 
heavenly  comfort  and  good  promises.  It  contains  everything  essential  to 
your  justification,  and  presents  the  highest  type  of  morality,  which  ]a 
eminently  calculated  to  refine  the  mind  and  correct  the  habits.  It  supplies 
you  with  motives  of  usefulness,  strict  integrity,  and  religious  deportmeuty 
such  as  cannot  be  gleaned  from  folios  of  philosophy.  Its  pure,  heavenly, 
godly  principles,  wiJl  supply  yon  with  a  foundation  on  which  to  stand  secure 
*'  when  heaven  and  earth  are  fled  and  gone."  God  has  also  given  you  a 
perfect  living  ministry,  by  which  you  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  belli 
mstructed  in  the  things  belonging  to  your  peace,  and  encouraged  in 
every  good  word  and  work.  He  will  eventually  give  you  perfect  reat 
in  a  perfect  heaven,  when  you  will  join  in  the  sweet  employment  of 
*' singing  unto  Him  that  hath  loved  you,''  igvith  all  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect. 

"We  would  still  keep  your  attention  fixed  one  moment  longer  on  the  one 
source  of  all  good.  "Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
Above ^^^  not  from  beneath.  Like  the  rays  of  the  sun  they  descend,  and 
spread  their  healing  virtues  abroad  far  and  wide,  ever  rich  and  constant. 
God  gives  the  rain  to  fertilize  the  ground,  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  to 
fructify  the  field,  that  it  may  yield  its  fruits  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  every 
living  creature.  The  grace  you  receive  from  day  to  day,  besides  the  light 
and  truth  which  hold  your  feet  in  the  way  of  virtue  bear  evidences  of 
heavenly  birth. 

This  is  a  source  of  unfailing  plenty.  Your  heavenly  Father  possesses 
both  the  means  and  the  mind  to  bless  you  with  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and 
enrich  you  with  every  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  When  earthly  sources  of 
comfort  are  few  and  scanty,  should  they  even  entirely  fail  you,  the  "throne 
of  grace,"  that  never-failing  source  of  heavenly  bread  and  living  water, 
will  be  ever  accessible.  You  may  go  there  in  confident  hope  of  your  need 
being  supplied.  An  eye  will  always  be  over  you,  and  an  ear  open  to  your 
prayers.  God  \lispenses  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  grace  with  a  lioeral 
hand.  "For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield,  he  will  give  grace  and 
glory,  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly!* 
Uod  has  promised  every  earthly  and  heavenly  blessing  needful,  to  them 
that  believe  and  obey  him,  but  they  who  transgress  his  Uws,  thereby  debar 
themselves  from  all  claim  on  the  benevolence  of  God. 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  to 
11.    The  Immutability  of  God. 

The  Divine  Being  has  been  a  designation  ascribed  to  Him,  peculiar  to 
Himself.  He  is  called  the  "  Father  of  lights."  This  give*  you  a  subline 
idea  of  the  character  of  God.  Behold  the  beautiful  constellations  of  heaven ; 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  their  magnitude,  number,  and  variety  ;  their  gigtntie 
forms,  and  inconceivably  rapid  movements  ;  then  bring  home  the  fact,  God 
is  the  **  Father"  of  them  all!  Light  is  as  re6lly  the  offspring  of  Jehovah*! 
mind,  as  you  are  the  oftspring  of  your  parents*  bodies.  When  the  Alndgfaty 
said,   Let  there  be  light,  primeval  darkness  obeyed  the  command,  "tod 
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there  was  light."  There  is  a  clear  and  concise  description  given  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  creation  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  their  appoint- 
ment to  their  uses.  We  shall  do  v^rell  to  refer  to  it.  "And  God  said, 
Let  there  he  light  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night,  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years, 
and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth :  and  it  was  so,  and  God  made  two  greater  lights,  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day  and  the  lesself^ight  to  rule  the  night ;  he  made  the 
stars  also."  Gen.  i.  14-16.  Thus  we  see  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  lights 
of  heaven,  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  the  Father  of  man,  he  created  both, 

God  is  himself  essential  light,  with  him  there  is  no  darkness.  Heaven  is 
his  dwelling  place,  and  there  is  no  night  there,  neither  is  there  need  of  the 
sun  nor  of  the  moon,  for  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  of  it. 

All  the  light  of  knowledge  emanates  from  God,  whether  it  relates  to 
religion  or  to  science.  The  Divine  Being  has  here  assigned  him  the  same 
position  in  the  moral  world  that  the  sun  occupies  in  the  natural.  The 
orb  of  day  is  the  centre,  around  which  all  ethereal  bodies  move,  and  from 
which  they  receive  their  light  and  heat.  God  is  the  "  Father  of  lights*'  in 
the  world  of  mind,  the  pivot  on  which  turns,  and  around  which  moves  tho 
intelligences  of  heaven  and  earth.  From  Him  emanates  all  moral  light  and 
spiritual  warmth.  Men  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God  as  the  planets  to 
the  sun.  We  poor  creatures  seem  to  be  like  so  many  diminutive  objects 
moving  in  a  circumscribed  sphere,  naturally  dark,  and  shine  only  as  we 
are  shined  upon,  and  then  "  with  borrowed  rays  divine."  But  even  the 
stars  are  unremitting  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  appointed  duties.  Soon  as 
the  shades  of  evening  p^ather  around,  the  sparkling  lights  of  heaven  stand 
to  their  posts,  the  faithful  companions  of  benighted  travellers,  and  the 
unerring  guides  of  mai-iners  tossed  on  the  billows  of  the  deep.  Then, 
my  brethren,  in  imitation  of  these  mighty  messengers,  shine  forth  in 
your  sphere  on  a  ben:.<^hted  world.  Fulfil  your  calling,  and  "Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men  that,  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

The  smile  of  God  is  the  clearest  li^ht :  His  frown  the  profoundest  dark- 
ness. Hell  is  dark  because  there  abides  the  wrath  of  God ;  the  sinner  is 
benighted  because  the  anger  i  f  heaven  is  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
heaven  is  light,  because  the  "  Fa' her  of  lights  "  dwells  there  ;  the  believer  is 
happy,  because  the  light  of  his  Fa  her  cheers  him.  How  happy  are  they,  0 
Lord,  who  dwell  in  the  light  of  th v  countenance.  With  God  there  is  "  no 
variableness,"  The  father  of  lights  in  the  natural  world  is  constantly  varying 
in  the  times  of  his  rising  and  setting,  and  also  in  the  measure  of  light  and 
heat  which  he  emits.  But  the  Father  of  lights  in  the  moral  world  is  not 
affected  by  the  atmospherical  and  terrestrial  changes  which  cause  variations 
in  the  sun.  He  is  ever  the  same  unchangeable  Jehovah.  "  I  am  the  Lord, 
I  change  not."  In  the  form  of  his  government,  God  is,  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  said  to  be,  "unalterable."  The  principles  on 
which  he  governs  men  and  worlds  ai'e  fixed  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 
He  ever  cherishes  the  same  inalienable  love  to  men  who  honour  and  obey  Him. 
He  appreciates  and  rewards  virtue,  but  curses  vice.  The  conditions  on 
which  He  will  restore  your  fallen  nature  have  been  the  same  from  the 
beginning.  The  covenants  of  law  and  grace  are  the  eternal  league  of 
heaven,  which  regulate  all  the  movements  of  Providence.  Heaven  and 
earth  may  pass  away:  after  they  have  gone  through  their  variations  and 
modifications  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Gfod,  they  will  pass  away,  but  "the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever."  In  the  Lord  there  is  not  the  "  shadow 
of  turning,"  no  refiection  of  change,  which  would  givo  reasons  to 
suppose  He  is  varying  from  the  settled  principles  of  his  government. 
Nevertheless,  such  is  the  weakness  of  men,  that  they  often  think  and  speak 
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of  God  as  a  mutable  Being.  When  temptations  assail,  and  disappointments 
crowd  in  fast  upon  you ;  when  a  cloud,  darkening,  lowering,  threatening, 
overhangs  your  prospects,  and  your  heart  is  filled  with  grief  and  ready  to 
burst  of  sorrow,  you  are  tempted  to  belieye  that  God  is  chancing  ;  that  Uels 
withdrawing  from  you.  It  is  not  so.  He  says,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  I  will 
never  forsake  thee."  Could  the  Divine  Being  himself  say  more  ?  Again,  when 
a£9iction  has  been  your  portion,  and  death  has  bereaved  you  of  one  who  has 
been  the  staff  of  your  life  and  the  joy  of  your  heart,  you  have  thought  that 
God  was  varying,  that  He  was  not  dealing  with  you  according  to  his  wonted 
kindness,  whereas  these  light  afflictions,  which  have  been  but  for  a  moment, 
are  intended  to  work  out  for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.  God's  immutability  you  must  believe  as  a  revealed  truth,  to  the 
inscrutable  dispensations  of  His  Providence  you  must  submit  with  resig- 
nation, and  what  you  know  not  now,  you  shall  know  hereafter. 

Kainy  and  cloudy  days  we  must  have,  or  the  earth  would  be  parched 
with  drought.  However  disagreeable  to  our  feelings,  it  is  necessary  to  our 
existence.  Perhaps,  had  we  the  power,  we  would  determine,  when  mid- 
summer had  once  more  arrived,  the  sun  should  stand  still,  that  we  might 
unceasingly  enjoy  his  welcome  light  and  healthful  heat.  We  like  the  sunny 
days  of  summer,  when  we  can  walk  abroad  without  exposing  our  embroidery 
to  a  drop  of  rain,  or  our  modern  sandals  to  a  puddle  of  water ;  when  we  can 
listen  to  the  singing  of  birds,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  inhale  the  fragrance 
of  roses.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  dreary  cold  months  of  winter 
are  as  indispensable  to  the  fertility  of  the  field,  and  to  the  purposes  of 
divine  Providence,  as  is  the  lovely  season  of  summer.  Were  it  possible,  we 
would  clear  our  way  of  every  earthly  sorrow,  we  would  not  have  a  cross  to 
bear  or  a  trial  to  endure.  But  if  such  were  the  case,  we  should  forget 
there  is  a  heaven,  and,  unlike  Job,  would  say,  I  would  live  alway.  The  crosses 
of  life  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  mind,  and  are  as  necessary  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  as  are  its  joys.  They  cozen  our  affections  from  earth, 
and  cause  the  imagination  to  realize  the  beautiful  pcenery  of  the  happy 
Canaan,  and  the  heart  to  long  for  its  eternal  repose.  "Now  no  chastening  for 
the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it 
yielaeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exer- 
cised thereby."  What  we  often  deem  needful,  the  Lord  knows  would  be 
hurtful,  and  therefore  withholds  it,  or,  if  we  already  possess  it,  takes  it 
away.  "His  thoughts  are  higher  than  our  thoughts."  God  is  regarded  in 
the  text  as  the  source  of  light.  Now  one  property  of  light  is,  it  draws  to- 
wards itself  what  comes  under  its  influence.  This  we  see  illustrated  in 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  direct  aim  and  tendency  of  spirjltual  light  is, 
to  draw  you  to  its  source.  As  you  approach  nearer  the  source,  you  receive 
more  of  divine  light  and  heavenly  warmth.  Hence  it  is  that  they  who  live 
nearest  to  God,  have  most  zeal  and  religious  peace.  They  rise  above  the 
dizziness  of  a  lukewarm  state,  and  the  clouds  of  doubt  are  far  below  them, 
for  they  sit  as  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus.  In  proportion  to 
your  nearness  to  the  source  of  light,  you  feel  less  of  earthly  aarkness,  and 
and  while  you  rise  higher,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  you  also  sink  deeper,  just 
as  a  tree  spreads  its  roots  and  takes  firmer  hold  of  its  foundation  as  it 
raises  its  towering  head  towards  heaven. 

God's  immutability  is  an  encouraging  fact  to  you,  brethren.  His  love,  and 
care,  and  providence  will  be  your  constant  joy,  safeguard,  and  support. 
Having  loved  you,  He  will  love  you  to  the  end.  "'ITie  Lord  is  witn  you 
while  ye  be  with  him  ;  if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you,  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you."  The  very  same  idea,  which  constitutes 
the  comfort  of  the  Christian,  must  be  terrible  to  the  sinner.  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  God  has  brought  some  signal  and  awful  punishments  upon 
wen  who  have  abused  His  mercy,  and  rejected  his  salvation.  He  still 
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cherishes  the  same  hatred  to  evil  and  to  evil  doers.  He  never  has  excused 
sinners,  he  never  will.  It  is  Jehovah's  unalterable  decree,  that  "the  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell  with  all  the  nations  that  forget  Gk>d." 

A  review  of  God's  dealings  should  awaken  gratitude  in  every  heart. 
Hitherto  He  Las  enriched  you  with  the  blessings  of  Providence  and  grace. 
He  has  suffered  you.  to  want  no  good  thing  while  you  have  walked 
uprightly.  While  you  contemplate  the  i)ast  and  present  dealings  of  God, 
"With  all  the  grateful  emotions  of  which  your  heart  is  susceptible,  you  may 
also  approach  the  future  with  confidence,  knowing,  that  with  Him  is  "  no 
variiiblencss  nor  shadow  of  turning." 


PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  AND  THE   ESSAYIST.  —  CRANMBR  IMPARTIALLY  SKETCHED. 

If  Cranmer  he  considered  merely  as  a  statesman,  he  will  not  appear  a 
much  worse  man  than  Wolsey,  Gardiner,  or  Somerset.  But  when  it  is  so 
often  attempted  to  set  him  up  as  a  saint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
of  sense,  who  knows  the  history  of  the  times,  to  preserve  his  gravity.  If 
the  memory  of  the  Archbishop  nad  been  left  to  find  its  own  place,  he  would 
have  soon  been  lost  amon^  the  crowd,  but  since  his  admirers  challenge  for 
him  a  place  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  his  claims  require  to  be  discussed. 

The  origin  of  his  grtatness,  common  enough  in  the  scandalous  chronicles 
of  courts,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  hagiology.  Cranmer  rose  to 
fkvour  bv  serving  Henry  in  the  disgraceful  afikir  of  his  first  divorce.  He 
promoted  the  marrias^e  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  the  king ;  on  a  frivolous  pre- 
tence he  pronounced  that  marriage  null  and  void.  On  a  pretence,  if  possi- 
ble still  more  frivolous,  he  dissolved  the  ties  which  bound  the  shameless 
tyrant  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  attached  himself  to  Cromwell  while  the 
fortunes  of  Cromwell  flourished  ;  he  voted  for  cutting  off  Cromweirs  head 
without  a  trial,  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour  turned.  He  comformed 
backwards  and  forwards  as  the  king  changed  his  mind.  He  assisted, 
while  Henry  lived,  in  condemning  to  the  flames  those  who  denied  the 
doctrine  of  Tl-ansubstantiation.  He  found  out,  as  soon  as  Henry  was  dead, 
that  the  doctrine  was  false.  He  was  however  not  at  a  loss  for  people  to 
bum.  The  authority  of  his  Station,  and  of  his  grey  hairs,  was  employed  to 
overcome  the  disgusl  with  which  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  child  regarded 
persecution.  Intolerance  is  always  bad.  But  the  sanguinary  intolerance 
of  a  man  who  thus  wavered  in  his  creed,  excites  a  loathing  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  vent  without  calling  foul  names.  Equally  false  to  political 
and  to  religious  obligations,  the  primate  was  first  the  tool  of  Somerset,  and 
then  the  tool  of  Northumberland.  When  the  Protector  wished  to  put  his 
own  brother  to  death,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  he  found  a 
ready  instrument  in  Cranmer.  In  spite  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbade  a 
churchman  to  take  any  part  in  matters  of  blood,  the  Archbishop  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  atrocious  sentence.  When  Somerset  had  been  in  his 
turn  destroyed,  his  destroyer  received  the  support  of  Cranmer  in  a  wicked 
attempt  to  change  the  courae  of  succession. 

The  apology  made  for  him  by  his  admirers  only  renders  his  conduct 
more  contemptible.  He  complied,  it  is  said,  against  his  better  iudgment, 
because  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  Edward.  A  holy  prelate 
of  sixty,  one  would  think,  might  be  better  employed  by  the  beaside  of  a 
dying  child  than  in  committing  crimes  at  the  request  of  tne  young  disciple. 
If  Cranmer  had  shown  half  as  much  firmness  when  Edward  requested  him 
to  commit  treason,  as  he  had  before  shown  when  Edward  requested  him  not 
to  commit  murder,  he  might  have  saved  the  country  from  one  of  the  great- 
est roiflfprtunes  that  it  ever  ^nd^rwent,   He  became,  from  wbat^v^r  motivei 
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the  accomplice  of  Dadley.  The  virtuoos  scruples  of  another  yoimg  and 
virtuous  mind  were  to  be  overcome.  As  Edward  had  been  forced  into 
persecution,  Jane  was  to  be  seduced  into  treason.  No  transaction  is  more 
unjustifiable  than  this.  If  a  hereditary  title  were  to  be  respected,  Mary 
possessed  it.  If  a  parliamentary  title  were  preferable,  Mary  possessed  that 
also.  If  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion  required  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  interest  would  have  been  best  served 
by  raising  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  If  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom 
were  considered,  still  stronger  reasons  might  be  found  for  preferring  Elisa- 
beth to  Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whether  Jane  or  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  had  the  better  claim  j  and  that  doubt  would  in  all  probability  have 
produced  a  war  both  with  Scotland  and  France,  if  the  project  of  Northum- 
berland had  not  been  blasted  in  its  infancy,  lliat  Elizabeth  had  a  better 
claim  than  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  indisputable.  To  the  part  which 
Cranmer  took  in  this  most  reprehensible  scheme,  much  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  Protestants  were  afterwards  treated  must  in  fairness  be  ascribed. 

The  plot  failed,  i>opery  triumphed,  and  Cranmer  recanted.  Most  people 
look  on  his  recantation  as  a  single  blemish  on  an  honourable  life,  the  fraiitr 
of  an  unguarded  moment.  But,  in  fact,  his  recantation  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  system  on  which  he  had  constantly  acted ;  it  was  part  of  a 
regular  habit.  It  was  noVthe  fii*st  recantation  that  he  had  made,  and  in  ail 
probability,  if  it  had  answered  its  purpose,  it  woald  not  have  been  the  last. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  choosing  to  be  burned  alive.  It  is  no  very 
severe  reproach  to  any  person  that  he  does  not  possess  heroic  fortitude ;  bat 
surely  a  man  who  liked  the  fire  so  little,  should  have  had  more  sympathy 
for  others.  A  persecutor  who  inflicts  nothing  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
endare  deserves  some  respect.  But  when  a  man  who  loves  his  doctrines 
more  than  the  lives  of  his  neighbours,  loves  his  own  little  finger  better  than 
his  doctrines,  a  very  simple  argument  d  fortiori  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  his  benevolence.  But  his  martyrdom,  it  is  said,  redeemed 
everything.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  much  ignorance  should  exist  on 
this  sublect.  The  fact  is,  that  if  a  martyr  be  a  man  who  chooses  to  die 
rather  than  to  renounce  his  opinions,  Cranmer  was  no  more  a  martyr  than 
Dr.  Dodd.  He  died  solely  because  he  could  not  help  it.  He  never 
retracted  his  recantation  till  he  found  he  had  made  it  in  vain.  The  Qaeen 
was  fully  resolved  that.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  he  should  burn.  .  Then  he 
spoke  oat,  as  people  generally  speak  out  when  they  are  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on  earth.  If  Mary  had  sufficed 
him  to  live,  we  suspect  that  he  would  have  heard  mass,  and  received  abso- 
lution like  a  good  Catholic,  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  he 
would  then  have  purchased,  by  another  apostasy,  the  power  of  burning  men 
better  and  braver  than  himseu. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
He  was  not  wantonly  cruel  or  treacherous;  he  was  merely  a  supple,  timid, 
interested  courtier,  in  times  of  frequent  and  violent  change.  That  which 
has  always  been  represented  as  his  distinguishing  virtue,  the  fieicility  with 
which  he  forgave  his  enemies,  belongs  to  the  character.  Slaves  of  his 
class  are  never  vindictive,  and  never  grateful.  A  present  interest  effaces  past 
services  and  past  injuries  from  their  minds  together.  Their  only  object  is 
self-preservation,  and  for  this  they  conciliate  those  who  wrong  them,  jast 
as  they  abandon  those  who  serve  them.  Before  we  extol  a  man  for  his 
forgiving  temper,  we  should  enquire  whether  he  is  above  revenge  or  below  it. 

Macaulat. 
addisok,  akd  his  age. 

Periodical  volume.?,  as  the  Spectator^  Tatler,  &c.  &c.  that  are  the  daily 
visitants  of  the  parlour,  not  the  seldom  consulted  oracles  of  the  libnuyt 
by  blending  instruction  with  amusement  and  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
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have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  taste  and  the  public  manners.    It 
was  the  boast  of  Socrates  that  "  he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven 
to  earth,"  from  airy  speculation  and  metaphysical  theories  to  those  in- 
teresting deductions  and  useful  discoveries  that  form  the  circle  of  private 
life.    This  phase  pertains  to  Addison,  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  writing, 
in  the  higher  degree.    He  was  the  first  philosopher  of  the  elegant  and 
fashionable  world ;  and  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
to  enlighten  the  minds,  refine  the  taste,  and  reform  the  manners  of  his 
countrymen.    At  the  time  when  he  appeared,  the  depravity  and  corruption 
of  the  English,  both  in  morals  and  taste,  had  become  extreme.    After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  solemnity  and  gloom  of  the  Covenanters, 
the  cant,  low  cunning,  and  hypocrisy,  which  had  been  the  graces  at  the  court 
of  Cromwell,  became  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  a  different  set  of  manners 
succeeded.    The  long  fast  which  the  nation  had  kept  was  succeeded  by  a 
day  of  riot,  and  licentiousness  became  triumphant.    The  monarch  himself 
favoured  the  propensity  of  his  people  to  dissipation,  debauchery  became 
the  mark  of  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  gentleman  was  known  by  his  way.    A 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  was  the  perfect  character  of  those  days,  decency 
was  regarded  as  a  menial  quality,  and  common  rules  were  supposed  to  be 
made  for  common  i>eople.    At  last  virtue  was  fairly  put  out  of  countenance 
and  turned  into  derision.     Yice  and  villany  were  applauded  on  the  theatre. 
The  debaucher  of  women,  the  betrayer  of  men,  the  perfidious,  the  dis- 
honourable, was  the  hero  in  comedy ;  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  were 
the  objects  of  ridicule.    Dramatic  poets  paint  nature  and  hold  the  mirror 
to  the  times.     The  world  saw  its  own  image,  and  smiled. .  The  ladies 
crowded  to  the  plays  that  represented  them  all  as  courtezans,  and  hypocrites 
and  gentlemen  sat  spectators  of  the  drama  that  represented  the  whole  species 
as  dupes  or  designing  knaves.    Were  it  not  for  tlie  irresistible  evidence  of 
the  writers  themselves,  we  could  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
comedies  of  Dry  den,  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve,  were  ever  acted 
in  the  presence  of  human  beings.    No  wonder  that  the  zeal  of  good  men 
flamed  against  the  theatre,  when  such  a  shock  was  given  to  decency,  and 
such  an  insult  offered  to  virtue.    At  that  period  Addison  appeared.    He 
ia  one  of  the  few  modems  who  have  sustamed  the  dignity  of  genius  and 
supported  the  character  of  an  author.  He  did  not  meditate  to  raise  himself 
by  sacrificing  to  the  times  ;  he  studied  not  to  please,  but  to  improve ;  not 
to  indulge  the  humour,  but  to  restore  the  character  and  refine  the  taste  of 
England.    He  succeeded.    No  discourse  is  more  calculated  to  make  a 
powerful  and  agreeable    impression    than  the    eloquence  of  Addison. 
Genius  and  taste,  reflection  and  feeling,  go  hand  in  hand  in  his  writings. 
Unlike  the  cold  declamations  of  a  cloistered  monk  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life,  his  address  to  mankind  is  the  voice  of  man,  warm  from  the  heart  and 
pointing  to  action.    Very  different  from  the  trite  topics  and  common 
places  which  have  passed  from  pedant  to  pedant  since  the  days  of  Seneca, 
the  morality  of  Addison  is  the  reflection  of  a  philosopher  who  conversed 
with  men  of  the  world,  and  drew  from  the  life.    The  manners  he  describes 
and  the  characters  he  draws,  are  not  a  satirical  exhibition  of  individuals, 
like  the  old  Greek  comedy;  nor  a  mere  personification  of  virtues  and  vices, 
like  the  early  comedy  of  England ;  nor  the  random  strokes  and  portraits 
of  possibility  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  later  authors,  who  drew 
human  nature  without  having  lived  in  the  world ;  his  morality  is  taken 
from  real  life,  he  delineates  the  image  of  the  times,  and  presents  the  true 
colours  of  nature.  As  the  corrupted  part  of  mankind  in  his  time  were  wits 
or  pietenders  to  vnt,  he  addressed  them  in  their  own  style.  He  wrote  to  the 
world  like  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  exposed  the  follies  of  the  gay  and 
witty,  with  gaiety  and  wit.    He  employed  in  the  defence  of  religion  and 
virtue,  the  weapons  by  which  they  had  been  attacked  for  half  a  century. 
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He  set  the  strong  battery  of  the  enemies  to  decency,  ridicule,  against 
themselves,  and  turned  the  laugh  of  the  world  against  itself  Before  the 
period  of  Addison,  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  was  as  cormpted  as  their 
morals.  Former  authors  had  frequently  exhibited  genius  in  its  rudeness  ; 
it  was  reserved  to  him  to  show  it  in  its  refinement.  The  delicacy  of  his 
own  imagination  led  him  to  the  beautiful ;  and  his  native  good  taste  was 
improved  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancients.  Elegance  in  one 
language  produces  itself  in  another.  From  the  pure  fountains  of  antiquity 
he  drew  tne  classic  spirit ;  from  Greece  and  Home  he  transplanted  good 
taste  into  England.  He  was  the  first  good  Critic  that  his  country  pro- 
duced. He  exposed  the  irregularities  of  the  English  Drama,  exorcised  the 
fiends  and  furies  from  tragedy.  He  detected  the  false  pretenders  to  wit 
and  humour,  tore  the  obscure  garb  from  the  comic  muse,  and  expelled  the 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  ajje.  As  a  Critic  he  gave  the  law,  and  as  an 
Author,  he  set  the  example.  Formed  on  the  great  models  of  antiquity, 
an  Attic  elegance  spreads  through  his  works.  Nothing  artificial  or  affected, 
laboured  or  strained,  appears  in  his  productions.  The  naive  and  the 
natural  characterize  his  manner.  His  genius  goes  on  as  a  gliding  stream  ; 
his  muse  has  the  flowing  robe  and  the  fine  movements  of  the  celestials. 
In  other  authors  there  is  a  research  of  ornament,  an  ambition  to  shine,  a 
labour  to  please.  They  explore  Nature  and  Art  for  a  latent  beauty,  and 
ransack  Heaven  and  Earth  for  the  new  and  the  surprising.  The  ornaments 
of  Addison  are  not  souorht  for,  they  come  of  their  own  accord.  He  scatters 
no  flowers  but  such  as  he  finds  in  his  way.  He  has  no  occasion  to  derange 
the  stream  of  his  fancy ;  it  flows  spontaneously  on  classic  ground.  He 
seldom  assumes  the  academic  gown,  or  appears  in  the  character  of  a  man  of 
science.  He  possessed  not  indeed  the  bold  philosophic  mind  that  grasps  a 
system  by  intention,  and  comprehends  a  whole  science  by  a  few  plain  laws ; 
but  his  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  are  respectable  proofs  of  his 
philosophic  powers  ;  he  was  the  Columbus  who  discovered  the  ideal  world, 
which  subsequent  adventurers  have  embellished  and  enlarged.  "  He  was 
the  Homer  in  this  walk  of  literature ;  his  excellences  and  beauties,  imitated 
by  succeeding  writers,  have  in  some  measure  sunk  his  name  and  lessened 
his  reputation  in  England.  There  is  a  delicate  comic  vein  or  a  chastised 
gaiety  and  naivete  in  Addison  which  has  never  been  imitated.  As  the 
Priest  of  the  chaste  and  elegant  Thalia,  he  is  like  Melchizedec,  without 
ancestor  or  successor ;  without  progenitors  or  descendants." 
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How  inscmtable  are  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence.  They 
certainly  teach  us  that  "God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  his 
ways  as  our  ways,*'  How  frequentlv  this  is  strikingly;  manifested  in  the 
severing  of  earthly  relationships,  and  the  blasting  of  fair  prospects  by  the 
hand  of  death.  And  how  often  it  happens  that  those  whom  we  love  most, 
upon  whom  our  hearts  are  set,  upon  whom  we  feel  ourselves  most  depen- 
dant, and  to  whom  our  expectations  are  most  raised,  are  suddenly  taken 
out  of  our  sight. 

It  often  occurs  that  those  who  are  taken  from  us,  are  not  the  persons 
whom  we  could  best  spare,  and  for  whose  absence  the  world  would  be  no 
worse ;  but  those  upon  whom  our  earthly  hopes  are  centred,  and  who  ww 
living  for  the  good  of  others. 
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The  sceptic  surveys  the  scene,  and  under  the  influence  of  Winding 
unbelief,  complains  of  the  incongruities  of  the  Divine  government,  and 
reflects  upon  the  Divine  benignity.  The  providential  arrangements  of 
Jehovah  are  to  bira  so  many  GJordian  knots  which  he  can  neither  cut  nor 
untie.  But  the  Christian  man,  under  the  influence  of  Divine  teachings, 
and  having  full  confidence  in  the  Divine  administration,  while  he  admits 
that  there  is  something  truly  inexplicable  in  God's  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  with  one  of  old  would  say,  "  How  unsearchable  are  thy 


all  things  well.'* 


'Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 
But  trust  him  for  his  grace; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence. 
He  bides  a  smiling  face." 


jBach  is  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the  sudden  and  lamented  death 
of  the  subject  of  the  following  Memoir. 

Hfiuinah  Holt  was  born  at  Femscawles,  near  Blackburn,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1801.  Her  parents  ranked  amongst  the  plebeian  class,  securing 
a  livelihood  by  the  wearisome  toils  of  the  loom  and  agriculture.  Although 
born  in  the  centre  of  a  large  family,  she  was  early  and  particularly  noticed 
in  the  vigour  of  mind  which  she  evinced.  Although  tender  in  years,  she 
abhorred  stationary  supineness.  Onward,  improvement,  advancement,  were 
her  watchwords ;  and  in  early  life  she  was  marked  by  her  friends  as  a 
model  of  childhood,  in  all  its  beauty,  its  hope,  and  its  promise. 

Death  has  taken  many  of  her  contemporaries  away,  and  those  with  whom 
she  used  to  associate,  and  therefore  many  of  those  acts  which  showed  her 
youthful  virtues  are  buried  in  oblivion. 

When  very  young  her  parents  removed  from  her  birthplace  to  Tockholes, 
a  place  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darwen.  A  Sunday-school 
was  soon  after  formed  by  the  Wealeyans  at  New  Eow.  Here  she  became 
a  teacher  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  by  a  diligent  attendance  and  a 
praiseworthy  devotedness,  showed  herself  qualified  for  the  work.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  school,  pleased  with  the  improvement  which  she  made,  con- 
sidering the  limited  means  at  her  disposal,  and  the  contracted  opportunities 
she  had  of  becoming  initiated  into  several  branches  of  secular  education, 
at  a  very  early  peri^  promoted  her  to  the  highest  class  of  females  in  the 
school.  Thus  being  placed  in  a  i)osition  of  great  responsibility,  and  in  a 
elass  wherein  most  were  her  seniors,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  a  close  appli- 
cation to  tho  work.  She  equipped  herself  for  the  task,  and  strove  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  to  awaken  that  latent  interest  which  is  too  often 
manifested  in  Sunday-school  classes  at  the  present  day.  Presuming  that 
attention  from  those  under  her  care  was  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  threat 
or  the  blow,  she  by  a  more  logical  and  Christian  method  sought  to  please, 
and  then  instruct,  to  secure  the  fancy,  and  then  the  heart. 

Contemporary  with  this,  she  had  been  the  subject  of  religious  impres- 
sions, and  although  her  life  had  hitherto  been  unblameable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  she  felt  the  need  of  an  inward  change,  that  she  "  must  be  born 

Xin,  or  die  to  all  eternity."  She  at  onee  joined  the  church,  and  shortly 
r  this  her  younger  sisters  and  brother  followed  her  example.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  notable  fact,  that  at  this  time  all  the  members  of  the  family 
(ten  in  number)  were  members  of  the  same  church,  and  eight  of  them  had 
their  names  in  one  class  book. 

When  she  arrived  at  womanhood,  the  character  of  ^frs.  Holt  showed 
Itself  in  more  mature  colours.   A  chapel  having  been  built  at  New  Eowy 
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she  became  one  of  its  principal  snpportsy  assisted  whenever  she  tlionght 
she  could  prove  useful,  and  in  an  unostentatious  manner  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Methodism  there.  As  the  minister  who  preached 
at  New  Row  were  generally  entertained  by  her  parents,  abundant  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  them  of  formin"^  a  correct  judgment  of  her  character 
and  disposition.  They  often  passed  nigh  eulogiums  upon  her;  and  those 
of  her  associates  who  still  survive,  agree  with  us  in  stating  that  she  was 
admired  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Possessing  genuineness  of  character,  and  being  interesting  in  conversa- 
tion, her  comfMiny  was  courted  by  many ;  and  amongst  others  she  formed 
an  intimacy  with  her  late  dear  husband,  which  resulted  in  marriage.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March,  1831.  After  this  juncture,  her 
character  did  not  become  less  conspicuous.  As  a  wife  she  efficiently  dis- 
charged the  duties  deyolving  upon  her.  Frugal  and  careful,  she  was  never- 
theless generous  and  liberal  whenever  the  cause  which  came  before  her 
notice  was  worthy  of  support.  And  when  those  caies  consequent  upon 
an  increase  of  family  fell  upon  her,  they  only  served  to  bring  out  those 
qualities  and  virtues  which  shed  such  a  lustre  around  the  homely  hearth. 
With  such  a  partner,  her  husband  saw  that  he  could  easily  attend  to  the 
old,  but  too  often  neglected  adage,  "  Keeping  within  means  ?  Ck>nsequently, 
in  worldy  matters  she  prospered,  business  flourished,  and  with  it  ^as 
plenty. 

She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  society  for  many  years,  when 
the  agitation  commenced  in  1835,  and  was  endeared  to  it  by  many  ties. 
But  when  the  Conference  claimed  for  the  Itinerant  preachers  absolute 
authority,  and  she  saw  the  preachers  arrogating  to  themselves  the  power 
to  overrule  the  decisions  of  official  meetings  in  the  circuit,  she  refused  to 
submit  to  such  priestly  domination,-and,  ^ong  with  her  husband,  united 
herself  with  the  AVesleyan  Association,  whose  distinctive  principles  she 
much  admired,  and  remained  firm  in  her  attachment  to  them  until  the  day 
of  her  death. 

In  the  course  of  circumstances  a  heavy  trial  awaited  her.  Adversity 
frequently  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  prosperity.  How  often,  when  the 
horizon  appears  for  a  moment  clear  and  lummous,  a  dark  cloud  arises  and 
ultimately  blackens  the  scene.  And  so  it  must  be,  the  clouds  must  alwajs 
precede  the  rain,  and  the  rain  the  sunshine.  Were  it  not  for  this,  truly 
the  land  of  life  would  be  a  desert,  no  beauteous  flowers  would  be  seen 
after  the  refreshing  downfalls,  and  the  arena  of  man's  existence,  wearied 
with  monotonous  parching  sunbeams,  would  become  "  a  desert  and  solitary 
place."  So  it  appeared  with  Mrs.  Holt.  Fortune  seemed  to  have  cast 
along  her  path  the  bloom  of  plenty,  when  a  heavy  trouble  arose  which 
tried  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  fortitude  of  her  mind,  and  the  strength  of 
her  resignation.  Her  husband,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  spirit,  became  surety 
for  a  firm,  which  was  brought  into  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  not 
being  able  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  which  were  made  upon  it,  the 
creditors  fell  upon  Mr.  Holt,  and  he  was  hurled  from  a  state  of  inde- 

Eendency  into  the  depths  of  adversity.  But  in  that  sad  hour  she  proved 
erself  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  him.  When  the  weight  of  trouble  which 
surrounded  them  appeared  sufficient  to  overwhelm,  she  was  there  to  console 
and  encourage ;  ana  when  their  tribulation  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point,  at  the  very  edge  of  despair,  she  rallied  hope,  and  was 
the  principal  means  of  rousing  her  husband  from  desponding  foal's  and 
gloomy  anticipations. 

After  this  adverse  turn  of  fortune,  while  Mr.  Holt  recommenced  business 
in  Livsey,  she  removed  to  Over  Darwen,  and  for  twelve  months  took  the 
management  of  an  advancing  business,  which  demanded  close  attention, 
and  must  have  occasioned  her  much  anxiety.    Thus  by  united  effort  and 
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the  blessing  of  Gocl»  they  were  soon  placed  in  comfortable  circumstauces 
again. 

In  1848,  however,  a  new  trial  arose  in  the  affliction  of  Mr.  Holt,  which 
threw  much  extra  care  upon  her  mind.  After  a  protracted  series  of  attacks, 
Mr.  Holt  at  last  sunk  m  consumption,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1850.  This  bereavement  sorely  distressed  her  mind ;  but  throash  faith 
in  the  Gospel,  and  a  conviction  that  her  dear  husband  was  not  lost,  but 
gone  before,  she  was  enabled  to  resign  herself  into  the  hands  of  God,  and 
patiently  to  submit  to  the  inscrutable  laws  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

Through  Mr.  Holt's  death  the  cares  of  business  were  absolutely  thrown 
upon  her,  and  she  felt  the  need  of  the  solaces  and  support  of  those  who 
surroanded  her.  Buoyed  up  with  such  encouragement,  she  was  enabled,  by 
perseverance,  to  bring  up  her  family  in  a  respectable  manner,  until,  through 
reaching  maturity,  they  were  gradually  able  to  assist  her. 

The  closing  years  of  her  life  she  passed  comfortably  in  the  heart  of  her 
family,  until  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  when  her  second  daughter  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  which  so  overcame  her  feelings  and  taxed  her  strength, 
that  she  was  very  near  being  confined  to  bed  herself.  About  a  month  prior 
to  her  death,  she  was  seized  with  a  slight  stroke,  which  paralyzed  her  arm 
for  some  time  ;  but  she  afterwards  recovered  its  use.  She  left  her  room  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  was  unremitting  in  her  attention  to  her  sick  daughter. 
So  desirous  was  she  of  trying  every  means  that  might  conduce  to  her 
daughter's  convalescence,  that  she  would  spare  neither  time  nor  strength 
to  gain  her  object.  But  all  was  vain ;  her  Elizabeth  was  evidently  sinking ; 
and  the  fond  mother  before  her  own  death  saw,  with  the  deepest  emotion, 
her  offspring  lingering  on  the  portals  of  the  tomb  and  at  the  gates  of 
heaven.  She  stated  to  her  friends  that  it  was  the  hardest  trial  which  she 
had  ever  met.  She  seemed  to  be  preparing  her  mind  for  the  stroke ;  but 
it  was  evidently  a  conflict.  And  while  she  was  struggling  to  give  up  the 
object  of  her  love,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  unto  her  heavenly  Father,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  then,  as  if  an  all-wise  God  foresaw  that 
the  stroke  would  be  too  severe  for  her  already  sinking  nature,  the  silent 
messenger  was  despatched,  (not  in  wrath  but  in  compassion)  and  took  her 
out  of  the  way  of  the  trial.  In  the  grim  form  of  apoplexy,  the  angel  of 
death  appeared.  Sudden  as  thunder  she  was  struck ;  nature  at  first  resisted, 
but  at  length  succumbed ;  consciousness  gave  way,  and  after  ten  hours' 
conflict, "  The  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still."  The  spirit  burst  its  shell 
and  passed  away  to  glorious  rest.  This  event  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1856.  It  was  awfully  sudden  ;  but  with  her  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  was  "  sudden  death,  sudden  glory." 

For  some  time  she  had  had  a  presentiment  that  she  would  die  suddenly, 
and  although  she  was  not  aware  that  death  was  so  near,  there  is  no  doubt 
she  was  quite  ready,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  "  that  servant 
whom  his  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching." 

"  And  shall  we  mourn  to  see 
Our  fellow  prisoner  free  ? — 
Free  from  doubts,  and  griefs,  and  fears. 

In  the  haven  of  the  tkies? 
Shall  we  weep  to  see  the  tears 

Wiped  for  ever  from  her  eyet  ?*' 

Her  death  was  improved  in  the  chapel  at  Over  Darwen,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, Julv  27th,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Thompson,  from  Philippians  i.  21.  '*To  die 
is  gain." 

A  brief  summary  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  her  character  must 

conclude  this  imperfect  sketch.  , 

1.  Her  interne  activity  and  industry.    In  addition  to  the  cares  of  her 
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family,  she  had  always,  partially  at  least,  devolving  upon  her  the  cares  of 
business.  Her  labour  was  unceasing,  her  industry  untiring.  Possessing 
strength  of  mind  and  energy  of  spirit,  she  was  able  to  wade  through  those 
trials  and  difficulties  which  would  have  appeared  to  many  insurmountable. 
She  was  methodical  in  all  her  household  arrangements ;  every  thing  was  done 
in  order,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  proper  place.  Whilst  she  was  "  fervent 
in  spirit,"  she  was  **  diligent  in  business.*' 

2.  Her  liberality.  In  pecuniary  matters  she  always  believed  that  "where 
much  is  given,  much  will  be  required."  And  to  her  dying  day  carried  out 
a  principle  adopted  by  her  late  hushand,  by  which  she  could  give  sys- 
tematically, and  according  as  "  the  Lord  prospered  her."  She  made  to 
herself  "  mends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  and  there  are  many 
who  will  hold  her  in  grateful  remembrance  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
•which  they  received  at  her  hands.  The  Sabhath-school,  the  Missionary 
cause,  the  temperance,  &c.,  all  shared  her  deepest  sympathy,  and  received 
her  most  cordial  support. 

3.  Her  attachment  to  the  disciples  of  Christy  generally t  and  to  his  minis* 
tering  servants  in  particular.  Although  strongly  attached  to  her  own 
denomination  she  was  no  bigot.  Possessed  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  she 
loved  all  who  loved  the  Saviour,  and  with  an  apostle  could  say,  "  Ihe  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  all  who  love  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.'* 
She  particularly  ap{)reciated  the  visits  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  did 
all  she  could  to  minister  to  their  comfort  and  support,  as  many  of  the 
Itinerant  preachers  who  have  laboured  in  the  Blackburn  Circuit  have  testis 
fied;  and  her  name  will  be  long  remembered  by  many  of  the  Local 
preachers  for  the  many  substantial  acts  of  kindness  rendered  to  them. 

4.  Her  love  to  the  house  of  God,  Her  place  was  seldom  vacant  when 
she  could  possibly  attend,  and  she  sat  with  great  pleasure  and  delight  under 
the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary.  She  highly  prized  the  means  of  grace 
which  are  peculiar  to  Methodism,  such  as  class-meetings,  lovefeast^  &c. 
She  loved  to  read  God's  Word,  and  possessed  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  its  deeply  interesting  and  saving  truths. 

5.  Her  ardent  love  of  music.  When  but  very  young  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  singing,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  interest  and  to  please  others. 
And  in  after  life  she  always  delighted  in  that  part  of  the  Divine  worship, 
and  would  often  with  the  members  of  her  family  sweetly  sing  the  praises 
of  God. 

6.  Her  love  of  truth  and  justice.  Possessing  a  keen  sense  of  the  jast 
and  equitable,  she  would  often  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth,  and  ardently 
defend  the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed. 

7.  Her  earnest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  family.  She  sought  to 
instil  right  principles  into  the  minds  of  her  children.  >  She  was  firm  but 
kind.  She  never  took  "  the  harsher  means  when  love  would  do  the  deed  ;'* 
and  although  for  six  years  they  were  entirely  under  her  own  control,  she 
never,  had  occasion  to  mourn  on  account  of  their  disobedience  or  want  of 
affection. 

9.  Her  Christian  experience.  For  thirty-eight  years  she  had  been  a 
steady  and  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  did  not  parade 
her  religion,  or  wear  it  as  a  cloke.  But  still  it  was  seen  in  all  her  business 
transactions,  and  in  her  every-day  life. 

The  cause  of  God  lay  near  her  heart,  and  she  delighted  to  hear  of  Qie 
prosperity  of  religion.  For  many  years  she  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
Temperance  cause.  She  regarded  the  drinking  customs  of  society  as  her 
country's  greatest  curse ;  as  being  a  great  banner,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
social  progress,  but  to  the  spread  of  true  religion;  and  believing  it  to  be 
part  of  her  Christian  duty,  she  discountenanced  the  use  of  intoxicatiD|f 
drinks  both  in  her  own  family  and  amongst  her  friends. 
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Her  life  Lad  been  truly  a  chequered  scene.  She  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties,  and  experience  many  trials  and  bereavements;  but  she  main- 
tained her  integnty,  and  pursued  the  even  tenure  of  her  way,  until  her 
Master  called  her  from  "  a  suffering  church  beneath,  to  a  reigning  church 
above."  Now  she  is  no  longer  with  usj  but  her  judicious  counsels,  and  her 
bright  example,  will  not  so  soon  be  forgotten, — "She  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh." 

In  her  death  the  chm'ch  has  lost  a  valuable  member  ;  and  the  family,  a 
devoted  and  affectionate  parent ;  but  our  loss  is  her  gain. 

*'  Thou  hast  gone  to  the  grave,  but  "wc  Tvill  not  deplore  thee, 
Though  sftdness  and  darkness  encompeiss  the  tomb ; 
Thy  Saviour  had  passed  through  its  portals  before  thee. 
And  the  lamp  of  His  love  was  thy  guide  through  its  gloom." 

J.  Beads. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Died,  on  the  27th  September,  1856,  aged  69  years,  William  Boodle,  ot 
St.  Martin's,  in  the  Overton  Circuit. 

He  was  for  upwards  of  forty  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist  bodr, 
ftnd  upwards  of  thirty-six  years  a  Local  Preacher.  He  left  the  old  body 
in  1835  ;  ever  since  he  had  laboured  in  connexion  with  the  Association,  to 
which  body  he  was  ardently  attached*  He  was  earnest  and  faithful  in  his 
ministrations,  punctual  in  his  appointments,  and  to  be  depended  upon ;  even 
to  his  last  quarter,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  did  hot  detain  him  at 
home  ;  blessed  with  a  pretty  large  share  of  good  health,  he  did  not  suffer 
minor  things  to  keep  him  from  his  appointment-?.  He  was  not  tried  long 
in  affliction's  furnace,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  those  principles  he  had  so 
long  held  up  to  others  was  his  stay  and  support  in  like  circumstances. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  when  in  the  very  height  of  his  pain,  "  I  have  many  precious 
seasons  here  with  my  Jesus."  And  not  only  in  his  affliction  did  he  expe- 
rience the  aid  of  Him  that  said,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee," 
but  when  the  sands  of  life  had  nearly  run  out,  he  said  to  one  of  our 
members,  "  I  am  dying  on  Jordan's  brink,  1  view  the  landscape  o'er ; " — 
when  mentioning  his  pain,  he  said,  "  I  have  none,  but  am  nearly  too  weak 
to  talk,  but  soon  the  crooked  path  shall  be  made  straight."  It  was  evi* 
dent  to  all  that  witnessed  his  departure,  that  it  was  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better. 

Died,  on  the  29th  Septemfcer,  185C,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
James  Ashton,  for  fifteen  years  conductor  of  Grosvenor- street  Wesleyan 
Association  Sunday-school,  Manchester. 


REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Bibte  Treasury.  Part  I.  London:  Daniel  F.  Oaket,  10, 
Paternoster-row.  Glasgow :  Gallie.  Dublin :  Herbert.  Belfast : 
Mayne.  Manchester :  Bremner. 

This  is  a  Pre-millenarian  journal  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Prophecies,  principally  in  a  Pre-millenarian  point  of  view.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  writers  in  their  peculiar  views  of  Prophecy,  but 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  industry  and  zeal  with  which  they 
labour  to  promote  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  There 
are  however  many  articles  which  will  command  the  approval  of  Chris- 
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tians  of  every  shade  of  opinion.     The  following  brief  articles  may  he 
cited  as  examples  of  this. 

HORMOMISM. 

We  are  utterly  astonished  at  the  apathy  of  the  public  0iind  in  relation 
to  the  spread  of  this  pernicious  error.  If  ever  Satan  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  angel  of  li^ht,  to  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  it  was 
certaiuly  in  the  premutation  of  the '  doctrines  of  Mormonism.  We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  horrible,  nothing  more  destructive  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  virtue,  than  their  devilish  tenet  o?  a  plurality  of  wives.  Can  Eng- 
lishmen stand  coolly,  and  look  on  at  the  awful  degradation  of  their  coun- 
trywomen, and  allow  them  to  cross  the  broad  AtUntic  to  become  the  vile 
slaves  of  adventurers  ?  We  have  said,  countrywomen  for  all,  for  the 
persons  bearing  the  appearance  of  men  who  join  this  infamous  alliance  are 
no  better  than  women.  We  have  not  words  to  express  our  detestation  of 
the  tenets  of  this  sect,  and  the  horrible  misery  which  they  entail  on  their 
deluded  followers.  Yet  it  appears  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonal advent  and  reign  of  Christ  on  eai*th  !  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Salt  Lake  1  Ominous  word,  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah were  turned  into  a  burning,  and  then  into  a  Salt  Lake !  Are  we 
to  stand  by  and  say,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  Surelv  it  is  high 
time  that  some  organized  effort  should  at  once  be  made  for  the  rescue  of 
English  women,  and  if  possible,  English  men,  from  the  grasp  of  Mormon- 
ism.   Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ? — Who  ? 

POPRRT. 

In  proportion  to  the  spread  of  erroneous  doctrine  in  our  churches  at 
home,  so  is  the  increase  of  Popenr  becoming  more  and  more  manifest. 
When  weak-minded  Christians  fina  that  orthodox  sentiments  once  held 
by  them  and  their  ancestors,  are  beginning  to  be  abandoned  by  their 
ministers,  and  a  laxity  both  of  principle  and  discipline  is  becomioff 
fashionable  in  places  which  were  formerly  the  strongholds  of  true  Grospel 
doctrine, we  cannot  wonder  that,  having  no  root  in  themselves,  they  are  eamlv 
shaken  from  their  orthodoxy,  and  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in  a  churdk 
which  has  stood  so  long  as  the  Church  of  Home,  and  which  therefore  la^ 
claim  to  infallibility.  But  such  individuals  ought  to  remember  that  anti- 
quity is  no  proof  of  validity,  and  no  test  of  trutn.  Lies  have  been  uttered 
ever  since  tne  first  lie  was  uttered  by  the  devil,  and  lies  have  been  be- 
lieved ever  since  our  first  parents  believed  that  lie.  The  antiquity  of  sin 
renders  the  antiquity  of  the  Church  of  Borne  a  doubtful  ground  of  infalli- 
bility;  and  if  the  Pope,  by  reason  of  his  long-established  authority,  fancies 
that  his  power  over  the  Church  will  for  ever  remain  unshaken,  so  may  the 
devil,  in  consequence  of  the  longer  continuance  of  his  reign  among  men, 
imagine  that  his  authority  will  never  be  overthrown.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  their  respective  followers.  But  he  whose 
right  it  is  to  rule  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  will  come,  and  will  not 
tarry  ;  and  let  all  men  know  assuredly  that  when  he  does  come,  it  will  be 
thoroughly  to  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer;  while 
he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  The  chaff  of  Neologian 
Theology  and  Bomanism  will  be  equally  swept  away  by  his  fan,  and  the 
strong  wind  of  his  wrath  will  drive  it  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Then  shall  the  saints  of  God  take  the  kingdom. 

Such  notes  of  warning  are  deserving  the  attention  of  Christian 
churches  in  general. 

The  Liberator.  No.  XVIII.  London:  2,  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet- 
street. 

The  "  Liberator "  is  singularly  excellent  this  month.  It  abounds 
with  matter  of  deepest  interest  to  the  cause  of  the  liberation  of  Be- 
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ligion  from  all  the  State  control.    From  many  articles  of  sterling  in- 
terest  we  select  the  following,  entitled, — 

THE  HISTORY  AND  MTSTERT  OF  CONSBCRATIOH. 

The  first  instance  we  can  find  of  a  decree  of  consecration  was  ^at  by 
Eogenios,  a  priest  of  Rome— the  individual  who  was  the  first  to  assume 
the  name  of  Pope,  in  the  year  654.  Churchyards  were  not  then  conse- 
crated— nor  in  fact  did  they  exist.  According  to  the  Eoman  law,  as  well 
as  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  days,  burials  were,  as 
they  ought  always  to  be,  performed  on  the  outside  of  populous  villages 
and  towns,  and  were  not  connected  in  any  way  with  public  places  of 
worship.  Gregory  the  Great  was  the  first  who  altered  the  practice,  and  I 
do  not  think  his  memory  is  to  be  reverenced  for  haviug  done  it.  The 
burials  then  took  place  within  the  sacred  precincts  themselves,  and  this 
was  done  by  Gregory  for  the  sake  of  the  monks,  who  were  engaged  to  pray 
for  the  departed.  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  the  prac- 
tice into  this  land,  A.D.  750  ;  but  for  some  very  considerable  period  church- 
yards do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use,  but  as  much  as  could  be 
done,  bodies  were  buried  in  the  naves  of  churches  or  under  the  chancels, 
by  the  direct  connivance  or  encouragement  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
days.  For  many  years  do  we  find  this  practice  to  have  prevailed,  and 
consecration  to  have  fallen  into  disuse ;  until  Otho,  the  Roman  Legate  to 
this  country,  found  it  necessary,  in  the  year  1230,  to  Issue  a  decree,  calling 
on  the  various  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  consecrate  their  edifices,  telling 
them  at  even  so  late  as  that,  that  there  were  many  chiurches  and  even  ca- 
thedrals that  had  not  been  consecrated  at  all.  It  is,  then,  a  fair  inference 
that  if  churches  and  cathedrals  were  thus  used  without  consecration,  it  is 
not  likely  that  churchyards  had  superior  attention  paid  to  them ;  and  a 
curious  reason  is  given  by  Otho  for  the  enforcing  of  consecration.  He  tells 
us  that,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  places  were  consecrated 
because  dead  animals  were  ofiered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  them,  but  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  much  more  were  the  places  of  worship  said 
to  be  consecrated,  inasmuch  as  a  living  sacrifice  was  offered  in  them  by 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  it 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  were  many  places  still  to  be  found 
to  which  the  sacred  oil  of  sanctification  had  not  been  applied.  Now  this 
must  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of  consecration  had  not  even 
in  those  days  attained  any  very  wide  adoption. 

Another  fact  connected  with  consecration  is,  that  it  is  not  an  institution 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  there  is  no  form  provided  for  it.  The 
first  reference  to  it  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  was  in  the 
25th  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  he  recognises  the  necessity  of  the  bishop's 
having  six  chaplains,  because  of  his  (the  bishop's)  labours  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  places ;  but  no  precise  form  was  adopted  for  the  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly, in  1661,  a  form  was  drawn  up  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation  ;  but 
it  was  neither  authorised  nor  published.  Also,  in  1712,  another  form  was 
prepared  by  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  ;  but  neither  did  that  more 
than  the  other  receive  the  Royal  Assent ;  so  that  no  generally  recognised 
form  exists,  and  each  bishop  may  observe  what  form  he  nleases,  seeing 
that  none  are  bound  by  any  rule.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  specific 
form  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  not  only  has  it  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  is  not  recognised  and  en- 
forced as  an  institution  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  it  is  a  practice 
grown  up  amongst  us  I  admit.  Whether  it  be  a  desirable  or  undesirable 
practice  is  a  question  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon. 

We  are  told  the  authority  on  which  the  bishop  acts  is  a  certain  kind  of 
law.    What  kind  of  law  1    Not  the  statute  law  of  this  land.    Not  what  is 
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ordinftHly  known  m  tbe  (lommon  law-^ilM  kr  turn  Mn>/a— of  this  la&d, 
but  the  canon  law  ;  and  in  what  do«t  that  oonost,  and  what  is  itB  autho- 
rity ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  canon  law  consists  of  a  variety  of  decrees 
and  decretals  issued  by  popes  and  cardinals,  the  former  having  reference 
to  matters  which,  in  the  lan^ruag^  of  celebrated  jurist^  ^  were  pMsed  at  no 
man*8  suit  (**  the  latter  bemg  written  by  some  pope  alone,  or  by  pope 
and  cardinals  toffether,  to  settle  tome  controversy  that  might  have  hap- 
pened to  arise.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  constitutions  passed 
by  various  legates  of  the  popes  from  time  to  time,  and  which  were  spe- 
cially collected  by  that  Otho  of  whom  I  have  spokm,  ▲.!>•  1230  or  there- 
abouts. There  were  also»  subsequentlv  to  those,  the  provincial  institutes, 
passed  in  the  provinces  of  York  or  Canterbury,  and  these  together  form 
the  canon  law  mi  consecration,  with  other  institutes  passed  subsequentlv, 
and  lastly  io  the  year  1603,  and  constituting  altogether  a  very  oonsiderabie 
mass  of  matter,  through  which  no  one  could  be  expected  to  wade.  In  the 
S6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  clergy  presented  to  the  king  a 
petiticm,  requesting  him  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  consist  of  thirty-two 
perscmS)  for  Uie  purpose  of  examining  these  laws,  retaining  such  as  were 
not  opposed  to  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
rest  snould  be  oast  aside  into  the  waters  of  oblivion.  This  petition  wis 
resp<mded  to  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  suggested ;  but 
though  the  c<»nmission  was  appointed,  the  expurgation  of  th«  canon  law 
did  not  take  place.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  V  L  the  plan  was  resumed, 
and  thirty^wo  persons  were  appointed  to  cany  out  the  vfork.  They  de^ 
gated  ihe  duty  to  eight  of  their  number,  forming  a  sub-committ»e,  by 
whom  was  drawn  up  what  was  called  a  **  Reform  of  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
Queen  Mary  succeeded,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  all  those  arrangements 
were  abrogated.  Elizabeth  came  in  her  turn,  and  she  was  invested  with 
power  to  get  a  decision  from  her  FlurUament ;  but  as  she  was  unwiUjng 
that  her  Parliament  should  pronounce  on  matteis  of  religion,  prefeirisg 
that  idl  t^ose  matters  should  be  left  to  her  indivkinal  judgment,  the  plsn 
entirely  dropped  and  nothing  was  done  wiUi  it*  The  question  then  arose 
in  later  years,  how  far  the  clergy  and  laity  were  bovad  by  canon  law.  la 
the  case  of  Middleton  v.  Croft,  Lord  Hwiwicke,  who  was  ludge  in  the 
case,  lays  it  down  as  incontrovertible,  that  tlie  Imij  are  not  bound  in  tfai« 
kingdom  by  the  canon  law. 

This  little  periodical  is  working  nnostentntiotmly  bnt  most  potentlj* 
in  the  csuse  of  Religions  liberty.  It  deserves  a  large  measure  of 
support. 

NewtonV  Sermons.    London  :  PaMri1)6b  &  Co^  PaterHoster-ronri 

A  well  got  op  volume  of  the  best  Sermons  ever  preached  by  the 
tnost  popular  of  Methodist  Preachers,  since  the  time  of  Bradburn. 
The  volume  before  us  will,  we  doubt  not,  have  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation as  the  best  memento  of  the  late  Robert  Newton. 

The  Ethics  of  QuotaHon;  Songs  ContPoverskiL  London  t  FmSBttin; 

The  above,  are  two  works  on  the  Controversy  now  going  on  in  tke 
Independent  Body,  in  relation  to  the  theology  of  a  work  entitled  "Hii 
Riyulet,**  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev*  Mr.  Lynch,  The  "  EOiics  of  Quo- 
tation" bears  somewhat  heavily  against  the  controversies  character 
of  Dr.  Campbell ;  but  the  «  Songs  Controrersial,'*  will  hardly  scrre 
the  cause  whidi  tliey  are  intended  to  suppwt. 
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Sitm  to  Ckooee  a  Mu^and*    London  i  Pawtkidoy  S$  Co. 

A  work  very  much  needed,  which  will  be  greatly  Inquired  after 
and  little  attended  to. 

An  Outline  of  Examination  of  Candidatee  for  the  Ministri^  of  the 
Word  among  Wesleyan  Reformers.  London  :  SiMPKiir  h  Marshall. 

This  is  a  list  of  Questions  which  are  put,  we  belieye>  to  eandidates 
Jbr  full  Plan  in  the  Leeds  Circuit  of  Wesleyan  Bei^Mrmers.  The  ex- 
amination  consists  of  three  parts  :  Firstly,  as  to  graces  5  secondly,  as 
to  doctrinal  truths ;  thirdly,  as  to  success  in  the  ministry.  There  are 
about  an  hundred  interrogatories  altogether  :  four  of  these  relate  to 
the  "  graces,"  three  to  "  success  in  the  ministry,"  and  the  remainder 
to  "doctrinal  truths,"  under  which  we  find  eleven  questions  on 
Church  Order.  Judging  from  the  above  outline,  our  Reform  friends 
are  likely  to  put  any  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  them,  through 
a  pretty  rigorous  examination. 

PUBLICATIONS  heceived. 

"  Notes  on  Original  Words."    London  :  Oakey,  Warwick-kne. 

"  Suggestions  for  Christian  Union."    London  :  Oakey,  Warwick-lane, 

"  The  Image  of  the  Invisible."    London :  Oakey,  Warwick-lane. 

''  The  Electro-Chemical  Bath."  By  J.  J.  E.  Caplin.  London  :  Freeman, 
Fleet'«treet. 

"  The  Controversy— What  Results  1"    London  :  Freeman,  Fleetnatreet. 

"  The  Brother  Bom  for  Adversity."  Lcmdon :  John  Snow,  Paternoster^ 
row. 

"  The  Unity  of  the  Faith."    London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 

"  Jesus  Revealing  the  Heart  of  God."  Edinburgh :  J.  Jack.  London  : 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

"  Protestant  Dissenter's  Almanac  for  1857." 


RELIGIOUS  BODIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATUS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  following  is  the  latest  statistical  account  of  the  proportionate  num- 
bers of  Religious  Bodies  in  the  United  States : — 

4,300,000  Baptiste with     719,000  Communicants. 

3,000,000  Methodists with  1,200,000  „ 

2,176,000  Presbyterians    with     280,000  „ 

1,400,000  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  with    202,000  „ 

600,000  EpiscopaliMW with       72,000  „ 

650,000  Lutherans  with     146,000  „ 

450,000  Dutch  Reformers with      31,000  „ 


THE  TEMPLE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST. 

^  T?flB  Temple  was  situated  upon  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Mount  Mo* 
riah ;  a  precipitous  ravine  and  the  Kedron  separated  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Shall  we  suppose  ourselres  entering  its  sacred  precincts,  as  it  then 
stood  ]  We  will  enter  through  the  eastern  gate.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  the  people  have  called  it  the  Beautiful  Gate,  if  you  notice  that  it  is 
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made  of  that  costly  metal  called  Corinthian  brass,  and  is  magnificent  in  its 
size  and  decorations,  and  in  those  mighty  pillars  between  which  its  pon- 
derous leaves  open  and  shut.  Twenty  men  must  unite  their  stren^tn  to 
open  or  close  this  gate !  We  enter  at  once  into  that  part  of  the  Outer 
Court  called  Solomon's  Porch. 

Annexed  to  the  outer  walls  of  this  court  in  which  we  find  ourselves  you 
perceive  various  halls ;  roofed  with  cedar,  and  supported  by  marble 
columns,  they  quite  resemble  little  palaces.  To  what  use  are  they  put  ? 
Hie  Levites  reside  in  them.  They  serve  also  as  public  resorts,  where 
Jewish  teachers  can  gather  round  those  who  want  knotty  questions 
solving.  We  find  that  Jesus  often  comes  into  those  halls,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  gainsayers,  and  preaching  to  the  "  common  people."  In  one 
of  these  halls  is  a  synagogue,  where  learned  doctors  sit,  and  where  the 
Holy  Child  has  made  them  marvel  by  his  heavenly  wisdom.  Here  the 
first  Christians  can  daily  assemble,  Acts  ii.  46. 

But  what  do  these  money-changers  and  cattle-dealers  here  ?  Why,  the 
priests  will  only  take  full-weight  shekels,  and  the  coin  now  in  use  has  lost 
its  value ;  so  because  most  of  the  worshippers  are  unprovided  with  the 
right  money,  these  usurers  are  ready  to  change  it  for  them.  The  cattle- 
dealers  also  drive  a  very  profitable  trade,  especially  at  Passover-time, 
Matt.  xxi.  12. 

Observe  that  stone  balustrade  which  rises  above  us.  It  is  to  keep  off 
the  heathen  from  the  next  court.  We  are  now  in  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  have  no  right,  unless  we  are  Jews,  to  go  beyond  it.  Within  this 
balustrade  is  still  a  higher  wall,  the  widl  of  the  Inner  Court.  To  prevent 
those  who  are  not  Jews  from  entering  by  mbtake,  not  only  are  there  this 
stone  balustrade  and  the  high  wall  within,  but  you  may  see  columns  at 
certain  distances,  which  tell  those  who  can  read  Greek  and  Latin  that  no 
heathen,  imder  pain  of  death,  may  advance  farther.  Paul  was  accused  of 
having  brought  Greeks  within  this  sacred  barrier,  Acts  xxi.  28. 

But  no  one  will  stay  our  imaginative  progress ;  and  as  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  middle  wall  of  partition  has  been  broken  down  (Eph.  ii.  14), 
we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  clamber  up  this  steep  flight  of  steps  and  eater. 
This  gate  admits  us  into  the  Women  s  Court.  Here  is  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness  again.  Women,  Jewish  though  they  be,  may  go  no  nearer  the  Temple 
than  this  court.  This  is  why  it  bears  their  name,  for  it  is  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  their  use. 

Again  we  ascend.  One,  two,  three— fifteen  steps  from  the  Women's 
Court,  and  we  are  in  that  of  the  Men  or  of  the  Israelites.  This  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Court  of  the  Priests  only  by  a  low  stone  balustrade. 

The  Court  of  the  Priests  surrounds  the  Temple ;  on  the  northern  and 
southern  sides  are  rooms  for  stores,  such  as  salt,  wood,  water.  The  San« 
hedrim  holds  its  meeting  here,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple. 

What  are  those  rooms  towards  the  east,  with  doors  from  the  Woman's 
Court?  We  did  not  enter  them.  No;  they  only  contain  the  musical 
instruments. 

What  a  smell  of  bread,  and  what  a  bleating  of  lambs !  Ah,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  north-west,  and  here  is  a  room  where  the  shewbread  is  bakecL 
The  adjoining  room  contains  the  lambs  for  the  daily  sacrifice,  1  Chron.  iz« 
31,  32. 

What  are  those  wooden  trumpets  for,  fixed  against  the  walls,  here  and 
there  ?  They  cannot  be  used  as  trumpets  ?  Certainly  not ;  they  are  alms- 
boxes.  Perhaps  their  shape  is  meant  to  teach  that  you  will  speak  best  in 
your  own  praise,  not  by  words,  but  by  loving  deeds.  "  When  thou  doest 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet."  Put  thine  alms  into  the  wooden 
trumpet. 

We  approach  the  Temple  itself.    It  stands  fifteen  steps  higher  than  thii 
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court  in  which  we  now  are.  Look  up  at  its  goodly  pile.  It  is  not  so  re- 
markable for  its  size — probably  you  expected  to  find  it  much  larger — ^but 
for  its  proportions,  skill,  and  costliness.  The  porch  projects  on  either  side 
of  the  Temple,  and  its  internal  dimensions  are  thirty-fire  feet  by  eighty- 
seven  feet. 

Before  you  enter,  mark  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  and  the  Brazen  Sea 
There  is  no  admission  to  the  Holy  Place,  except  by  an  atoning  sacrifice 
Have  we,  dear  companions,  rested  our  faith  on  the  Lamb  slain  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ?  Then,  rejoicing  that  one  offering  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  let  us  reverently  ascend  these  steps  and 
stand  within  the  Temple  porch. 

As  you  enter  the  porch,  observe  the  colossal  golden  vine.  Why,  the 
grapes  are  as  big  as  men !  This  is  intended  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  "noble  vine"  (Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xix.  10  ;  Joel  1.  7),  and  of  the  vine- 
yard (Isa.  v.),  under  which  the  prophets  spoke  of  this  nation.  You  remember 
Low  Jesus  gave  this  vine  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning,  John  xv. 

Within  the  porch  are  a  golden  and  a  marble  table.  The  priest  who 
enters  the  Holy  Place  daily  places  on  them  the  old  and  the  new  shewbread. 

Through  the  open  doors,  which  always  stand  open,  and  pushing  aside  a 
splendid  Babylonian  byssus  curtain,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Holy  Place  ; 
it  measures  thirty-five  feet  by  seventy  feet.  We  cross  its  floor,  and  approach 
that  small  but  awful  chamber  which  the  High  Priest  never  entered  but  with 
trembling  steps,  and  never  without  blood.  May  we  enter?  Dare  we  lift 
that  curtain,  and  enter  that  mysterious  sanctuary  ? 

Dear  friends,  we  may,  for  we  have  "boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  He  hath  consecrated  for 
us.  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  a  full  assurance  of  faith,"  Heb. 
X.  19 — 22.  Do  not  fear  to  pull  aside  that  curtain.  See,  it  is  rent  in  twain ! 
Is  there  no  encouragement  in  that  sight  P 

You  must  pull  the  curtain  more  completely  aside,  or  you  will  see  nothing, 
for  there  are  no  windows  in  this  Holy  of  Holies,  The  darkness  is  symbolical 
of  Divine  mystery,  1  Kings  viii.  12.  We  are  in  a  hall  which  is  just  half  the 
size  of  the  Holy  Place  j  but  it  is  entirely  empty,  except  a  stone  to  mark 
where  the  Ark  should  stand.  On  this  the  High  Priest  places  his  censer 
when  he  comes  in. 

Why  is  the  Ark  not  here  ?  It  was  consumed  in  the  burning  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  So  there  is  no  Mercy-seat !  and  no  Tables  of  Stone !  and  no  pot 
of  Ik&nnaj  and  no  Rod  that  budded!  All  are  gone.  And  the  Sheckinah  has 
departed  too.  That  wondrous  glory,  whose  very  radiance  was  so  effulgent 
that  oftentimes  the  priests  were  almost  blinded  by  its  brightness,  has  left 
this  darkened  sanctuary  for  ever.  And  we  mourn  not  over  its  departure ; 
for  there  is  a  more  godly  Temple  stilL  A  Temple  in  which  God's  presence 
will  abide  for  ever.  A  Temple  whose  stones  shall  never  crumble  into  ruin. 
A  Temple  whose  completion  shall  awaken  the  Grace-song  of  heavenly  choirs. 
"  A  holy  Temple  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  ye  also" — if  resting  on  Jesus  the 
Chief  Corner  Stone—"  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit,"  Eph.  ii.  21,  22,  W.  M  .W. 


THE  CASKET. 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  QOD's  TRUTH. 

How  wonderful  are  the  changes  which  are  going  on  under  the  control 
of  Him  who  rudes  this  world !  There  is  often  a  mystery  and  a  leisure 
about  those  movements,  which  prevents  us  from  becoming  at  once  aware  of 
the  progress  they  mi^e.    But^  nevertheless,  they  move ;  and  their  move- 
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ment,  though  calm,  is  irresistible.  At  one  time  we  see  them  in  juxtapoei- 
ti(Mi  widi  some  huge  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  across  their  path,  and 
to  forbid  all  progress.  But  a  few  years  roll  round,  and  wa  look  a^in,  and 
behold  the  diviuo  movement  advanced  and  unencumbered  ;  while  the 
obstacle,  like  a  headland  at  sea,  is  dim  in  the  distance,  and  passed  forever. 
And  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  "  There  is  no  might  nor  counsel  against  the 
Lord."  The  cause  he  patronises  must  be  triumphant.  While  dynasties 
ebange,  and  generations  of  men  pass  off  the  stage  of  action.  He  (Ganges 
not ;  but  says,  "  I  live  for  ever."  Steadily  does  he  pursue  the  one  great 
purpose  of  his  heart.  It  is  never  forgotten,  never  lost  sight  of;  but  every 
event  in  nature,  in  science,  in  discovery,  in  human  progress,  is  subordinated 
to  its  mighty  consummation.  £very  element  in  motion  tends,  as  by  a 
fixed  law,  in  that  direction,  and  is  labouring  to  bring  about  the  ttniverBal 
empire  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth.  For,  firmer  than  the  piUars  of  the 
universe,  remains  to  Him  the  recorded  and  immutable  promise  of  his 
divine  and  eternal  Father—'^  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inherit- 
ance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  ^y  possession." 

The  living  church,  with  all  her  institutions  and  agencies,  exists  but  to 
carry  on  this  enterprise — and  it  is  our  joy  to  think  that  when  we  fall  or 
are  worn  out,  God  will  have  '  labourers  ready  to  take  the  posts  we  fill.' — 
Thus  the  work  moves  forward,  imder  the  eye  of  its  Heavenly  Ar^itect, 
and  will,  until,  amid  the  joy  of  a  redeemed  world,  "  the  top  stone  shall  be 
brought  on  with  shoutings  of  grace,  grass  unto  it!"  What  hath  God 
wrought  during  the  past  lortj  years,  even  in  that  once  inaoeeei^bie  India, 
to  which  we  go  % 

Why,  forty  years  since  India  was  shut  up  almost  entirely  from 
missionary  agencies.  Then  no  educational  efforts  existed;  a  censorship 
of  the  press  was  in  full  power ;  conversion  to  Christianity  would  have 
involved  the  loss  of  inheritance,  and  Uie  endurance  of  utter  poverty  ;  caste 
was  in  full  force ;  infanticide,  and  human  sacrifices  were  prevalent ;  tiie 
fires  of  the  suttee  blazed  over  the  land,  and  the  ^ugs  pursued  their  horrid 
trade  of  blood! 

At  home.  Government  disconntmianced  any  attraapt  to  di&^rb  this  fear- 
ful state  of  thmgs.  The  East  India  Company  absolutely  refused  to  admit 
English  or  American  Missionaries  to  India,  and  searched  the  Calcutta  ships 
in  order  to  prevent  them ;  and  the  highest  periodical  literature  of  that  day 
denounced  and  ridiculed  them !  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
could  lampoom  them—and  foretell  the  utter  hopelessness  of  India's  con- 
version by  the  "sectaries,"  as  he  terms  them;  and  then  pour  out  his 
contempt  on  them,  as  he  asks,  ^  Why  should  we  send  our  little  detachments 
of  maniacs  to  give  distorted  views  of  Christianity  to  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  world  1 " 

Well,  a  few  years  have  rolled  over. — ^This  storm-cloud  has  spent  its 
impotent  rage  ;  and,  as  it  lifts  itself  off  the  scene,  what  do  we  oehold  ? 
Four  hundred  missionaries  labouring  among  those  millions  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  great  Himalayas,  none  making  them  afiraid.  And,  alreadv, 
what  are  the  effects  of  their  labours  upon  the  barriers  which  once  so  fiwceiy 
opposed  them  ?  By  their  peaceful  labours  and  successes  they  have  silenced 
for  ever  the  predictions  and  scurrilities  of  reviewers  like  Sydney  Smith. 
They  have  seen  infanticide  abolished,  the  fires  of  the  suttee  extingoished, 
the  system  of  caste  put  down  in  the  army  and  public  institutions,  and  the 
right  of  inheritance  secured  to  the  Christian  convert  by  law;  they  have 
seen  the  system  of  Thuggee  destroyed,  and  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Khonds  abolished.  They  have  compelled  the  East  India  Company  to 
withdraw  their  connection  from  the  revenues  and  rites  of  idolatry.  They 
have  made  the  very  government  which  once  persecuted  them,  publicly  own 
the  valae  of  their  laboorsi  and  offer  tiiem  every  encoorageoiNit  and  nm^ 
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ft&ce  in  its  power  t  And  toula^  every  miaaionary,  fcfum,  whatever  land, 
that  enters  India,  is  regarded  by  "  the  powers  that  be,"  as  a  public  blessing. 
The  men  and  the  measures  once  engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  oppose  this 
"work  of  God,  are  passed  away  for  ever.  And  then  what  shall  we  say  of 
their  direct  success  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  coU" 
version  to  God  of  thousands  of  India's  sons  and  daughters  ?  But  space 
forbidS"**and  we  hope  to  resume  the  subject  a  few  months  henoei  when  we 
have  actually  gazed  upon  *  the  first-fruits '  of  that  glorious  harve^t^  which 
fihall  yet  be  gathered  for  Christ  in  the  wide  plains  of  Hindostan* 

THE  ONE  GREAT  IDEA  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

As  in  Beethoven's  matchless  sonatas  there  runs  one  idea,  worked  out 
through  all  the  changes  of  measure  and  of  key — now  almost  hidden — now 
pointed  at  in  wild  minor  sweetness— now  breaking  out  in  rich  natural 
melody — whispered  in  the  tremble,  murmured  in  the  bass — dimly  suggested 
in  the  prelude,  but  growing  clearer  as  the  work  proceeds,  winding  gradually 
back  till  it  ends  in  the  key  in  which  it  began,  and  closes  in  triumphant 
harmony !— so  throughout  the  whole  Bible  there  runs  one  great  idea :  man's 
ruin  by  sin,  and  his  redemption  bv  grace, — in  a  word,  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour.  This  runs  tbrouA  the  Old  Testament,  that  prelude  to  the  New, 
— dimly  promised  at  the  fall,  and  more  clearly  to  Abranam — typified  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law— all  the  events  of  sacred  history  paving  the  way  for 
his  coming— his  descent  proved  in  the  genealorfes  of  Ruth  and  Chronicles 
— spoken  of  ae  Shiloh  by  Jacob,  as  the  ^tar  by  Balaam,  as  the  Prophet  by 
Moses — the  David  of  the  Psalms — the  Redeemer  looked  for  by  J ob — the 
Beloved  of  the  Songs  of  Songs  I  We  find  him  in  the  sublime  strains  of  the 
lofly  Isaiah — in  the  writings  of  the  tender  Jeremiah— in  the  mysteries  of 
the  contemplative  Ezekiel — in  the  visions  of  the  beloved  Daniel— the  great 
idea  growing  clearer  and  clearer  as  the  time  drew  on !  Then  the  full  har- 
mony broke  out  in  the  song  of  the  angels,  ^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men  ! ''  And  evangelists  and  apostles 
taking  up  the  theme,  the  strain  closes  in  the  sam^  key  in  which  it  began, 
— the  devil,  who  troubled  the  first  paradise,  Ifor  ever  excluded  from  the 
second,  man  restored  to  th^  favour  of  Go4|  wd  J@8U9  Christ  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  I 

HINTS  TO  PREACHERS. 

In  latiguaget  be  simple.  In  illustration,  familiar  and  striking,  that  the 
most  unlearned  may  imderstand.  The  learning  of  a  minister  should  be 
exhibited  in  thoughts,  not  in  words  and  phrases.  Language  and  iUustrat 
tions  should  be  plain  to  children ;  the  thoughts  such  as  may  fill  the  most 
capacious  mind.  The  minister's  object  should  be  to  secure  fixed  and 
interested  attention,  and  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind.  In  order  to  this,  1.  Avoid  common^j9/a£«  r^mar^s  in  the  introduction. 
The  first  sentences  uttered  should  cpntaln  fresh  and  valuable  thoughts.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  set  every  hearer  to  thinking  within  the  first 
five  minutes.  2.  Get  into  the  subject  quickly.  Avoid  every  thing 
extraneous  in  the  introduction.  The  exposition  of  the  text  is  often  the 
best  introduction.  3.  Avoid  speaking  slowly  and  with  hesitation  at  the 
commencement.  A  slow,  hesitating  utterance  makes  the  impression  that 
the  preacher  does  not  understand  hu  subject,  or  that  he  feels  but  little  tUi 
home  hi  it, — Dr.  Mice. 

FRAGMENTS, 

YouF  word  is  your  servioit,  so  long  as  you  retain  it ;  but  it  becomes  your 
master  when  you  suffer  it  to  escape. 
Idleness  is  Uie  gate  of  all  harms. 
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In  private  we  must  watch  our  thoughts,  in  the  flunilj  our  tempeiSi  in 
company  our  tongues. 

"We  may  live  by  forms,  but  there  is  no  dying  by  forms. 

Afflictions  are  God*8  whetstones— they  put  a  new  edge  upon  old 
principles. 

We  are  what  we  are  in  private. 

Our  principles  are  the  springs  of  our  actions,  our  actions  the  springs  of 
our  happiness  and  misery.  Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  employed 
in  forming  our  principles. 

Our  very  manner  is  a  thing  of  importance.  A  kind  No  is  often  more 
agreeable  than  a  rough  Yea, 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  that  wants  experience. 

Never  let  your  tongue  go  before  your  thoughts. 

Time  is  like  a  verb,  that  can  only  be  of  use  in  the  present  tense. 

Time  never  sits  heavily  on  us  but  when  it  is  badly  employed. 

Time  is  a  grateful  friend ;  use  it  well,  and  it  never  fails  to  make  suitable 
requital. 

KEAR  THE  GOAL. 

To  the  privileged  one  who  is  surely  near  the  goal,  the  noise  and  tarmoil 
of  life  have  passed  away.  The  hopes  it  once  inspired  have  long  since  de- 
parted. He  looks  on  infancy  and  childhood  with  a  placid  smile,  and  says, 
"J  shall  soon  know  what  the  childhood  of  a  new  existence  is ; "  on  youth, 
and  says,  "  I  shall  soon  put  on  immortal  youth  ; "  on  manhood,  and  says, 
"  I  shall  soon  attain  to  tne  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Oh,  to 
Him  who  hath  loved  me,  and  hath  given  himself  for  me,  to  him  be  glory 
now  and  evermore !  '* 

**  Only  waiting  till  the  angels 
Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered. 
Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 

"Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps, 

And  their  voices  for  away  j 
If  they  call  me  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  obey." 

"  THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  BOOK." 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  was  a  lucid  in- 
terval of  that  distressing  malady  which  had  for  some  time  afflicted  him, 
and  to  remove  which  he  had  travelled  in  vain  to  London,  to  Italy,  and  to 
Malta.  He  was  again  in  his  own  home.  In  one  of  these  calm  moments 
of  reason, ''  gentle  as  an  infant,"  says  his  biographer,  when  the  distressing 
aberrations  of  his  mind  had  for  a  time  ceased,  he  desired  to  be  drawn  into 
his  library,  and  placed  by  the  window,  that  he  might  look  down  upon  the 
Tweed.  To  his  son-in-law  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  read  to 
him.  "From  what  book  shall  I  read  ?"  said  he.  "  And  you  ask  1"  Scott 
replied;  "There  is  but  owe."  "I  chose,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  St.  John*s  Gospel."  He  listened  with  mild  devotion, 
and  said,  when  I  had  done,  ^  Well,  this  is  a  great  comfort ;  I  have  followed 
you  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself  again." — life  of 
Scott,  vol.  vL  288.)  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  dying  testimony  of  this 
eminent  man  in  favour  of  the  Bible.  On  the  bed  of  death,  "  there  is  but 
one  "  book  that  can  meet  the  case.  Not  his  own  beautiful  poems,  not  his 
own  enchanting  works  of  fiction,  were  his  comforters  there*  He  had  come 
to  a  point  where  fiction  gave  way  to  reality ;  and  we  can  conceive  oi 
scarcely  any  scene  of  higher  sublimity  than  was  thus  evinced,  when  a  wjni 
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that  had  charmed  so  many  other  minds,  the  most  popular  writer  of  his 
age,  if  not  of  any  age,  in  the  solemn  hour  when  life  was  about  to  close. 
gave  this  voluntary  tribute  to  the  solitary  eminence  of  the  Bible  above  all 
other  books.  Would  that  his  dying  declaration  could  be  imprinted  on  the 
title-page  of  all  hia  works,  that  wherever  they  shall  be  read  his  solemn 
testimony  might  go  with  them,  that  a  time  is  coming  when  hut  one  hook 
can  have  claims  on  the  attention  of  men,  and  hut  one  hook  will  be  adapted 
to  guide  their  steps  and  to  comfort  their  hearts  !  May  I  suggest  to  the 
readers  of  novels  and  romances,  that  the  time  is  coming  when,  one  after 
another,  these  books  will  be  laid  aside  ;  when  the  romance  of  life  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  sober  reality  of  death  ;  and  when  the  most  gorgeous 
and  splendid  illusions  of  this  world  will  give  place  to  the  contemplations  of 
the  realities  of  that  everlasting  scene  wmch  opens  beyond  the  grave.  Then 
you  will  need,  not  fiction,  but  truth  ;  not  gorgeous  description,  not  the  en- 
chanting narrative,  not  the  wizard  illusions  of  the  master-mind  that  can 
play  upon  the  feelings  and  entrance  the  heart ;  but  the  Word, — the  eternal 
Word  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie,  and  the  sweet  consolations  of  that  "  one 
hook,**  whose  beauties,  after  all,  as  much  transcend  the  highest  creations 
of  genius  as  its  truths  are  more  valuable  than  fiction.  We  may  live 
amidst  gorgeous  scenes,  amidst  splendid  illusions,  amidst  changing  clouds, 
amidst  vapours  that  float  on  the  air,  and  then  vanish ;  but  wen  we  die 
we  shall  wish  to  plant  our  feet,  not  on  evanescent  vapours  and  changing 
though  brilliant  clouds,  but  on  the  Eternal  Bock,— a  position  which  shaU 
be  firm  when  the  rains  descend,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow. 
(Matt.  vii.  25.)  And  in  reference  to  that  dark  valley  which  we  must  all 
soon  tread, — that  valley  that  appears  so  chilly  and  dismal  to  man,  along 
which  no  one  has  returned  to  be  our  conductor  and  guide,— whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  the  past  history  of  our  race, 
or  our  own  history  in  particular,  or  the  various  inquiries  which  have  come 
before  the  human  mind,  it  is  indubitably  then  to  be  the  only  certain  ''lamp 
unto  our  feet^  and  light  unto  our  path.'' 

"what  is  he  worth  1" 

John  Doe  is  a  man  of  large  possessions.  He  has  houses,  lands,  stocks, 
'  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  man  of  wealth.  He  is  industrious,  shrewd, 
and  successful.  His  neighbours  and  the  money-changers  say  he  is  worth 
a  great  deal ;  and  so  he  is,  if  a  man's  worth  must  be  measured  by  the 
length  of  his  purse.  But  a  real  man  is  something  else,  and  more  than  the 
gold  and  silver  he  happens  to  own  ;  and,  therefore,  the  gospel  of  Mammon, 
and  its  credulous  dupes,  err  in  opinion  and  lie  against  the  truth,  when  they 
pronounce  John  Doe  worth  a  great  deal,  merely  because  he  is  rich.  For 
worth  and  wealth  are  not  sjmonjonous  or  convertible  terms  ;  and  a  very 
rich  man  may  be  a  very  worthless  one. 

None  are  really  worth  any  more  or  less  than  the  characters  they  possess, 
and  their  fitness  for  doing  good  to  others.  If  one  be  ignorant,  selfish,  and 
miserly,  he  may  sport  a  carriage,  yawn  at  the  opera,  lodge  in  the  west 
end,  and  create  a  great  sensation  in  the  Exchange  where — 

Money  **  makes  the  man ;  the  want  of  it  the  fellow; 
And  all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunelio :'' 

But  if  it  be  asked.  To  what  purpose  does  this  man  live  ?  what  is  he  worth 
to  his  fellow-men  ?  what  good  aoes  he  do  in  the  world  ?  Echo  answers, 
What  f  Like  a  sponge,  he  grows  distended  and  dropsical  with  borrowed 
matter ;  and  if  he  be  thoroughly  squeezed,  and  made  to  part  with  his 
fictitious  weight,  he  becomes  as  light  and  woi*thless  as  gossamer,  for  he  has 
no  internal  solidity  of  character.  He  has  transmuted  himself  into  gold, 
and  when  that  is  gone,  the  man  is  gone  too. 
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There  are  some  ererywliere,  in  our  pron>erou8  oountry,  of  great  posiM* 
dons,  who  resemble  nothing  else  so  much  as  the  receiving  vault  of  a 
cemetery,  which  locks  up  in  darkness  and  death  all  that  comes  within  its 
dreary  precincts.  No  appeal  of  sorrow ;  no  cry  for  aid ;  no  glorious 
promise  of  future  good  ;  no  prophetic  voice,  nor  angel  whisper  of  love,  can 
penetrate  or  dispel  the  putrid  composure  that  reigns  within. 

And  thus  Mr.  John  Doe  may  fill  up  his  cofifers  and  increase  his  personal 
resources  ;  but  if  his  heart  be  pitiless,  devoid  of  generous  sympathies  and 
humane  desires ;  if  riches  are  with  him  the  end  of  existence ;  if  he  can 
find  no  other  use  for  his  money  than  to  employ  it  in  purchasing  base  in- 
dulgences, or  laying  it  by  for  uncertain  ana  perhaps  profligate  heirs ;  if 
he  finds  not  pleasure  in  sastaining  the  charities  of  life,  or  institutimis 
devoted  to  human  weal ;  if  he  is  always  a  greedy  receiver,  and  never  a 
liberal  dispenser, — alas !  then,  for  the  so-called  rich,  but  actually /M>of*  John 
Doe.  His  penury  is  worse  than  that  of  a  Lazarus.  He  is  more  worthless 
than  the  beggar  child  who  shares  her  crust  with  others,  remembering  and 
feeling  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

'*  What  is  a  man  worth  ?"  He  is  worth  precisely  just  so  much  as  he  hai 
capacity  and  inclination  to  be  useful.  He  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  good 
he  attempts  or  accomplishes.  Not  the  tax-gatherer,  but  the  Word  of  God, 
can  decide  his  true  value.  Neither  polished  marble  nor  lying  epitaph  can 
ever  preserve  the  memory,  or  ennoble  the  life,  of  him  who,  dying,  leaves 
behind  him  no  monument  of  mercy,  and  no  remembrancers  of  generous 
and  benoveleut  worthiness. 

FINE  PRBACHING. 

The  curse  of  the  ase  is  fine  preaching ;  it  is  morbid  and  pestilential  The 
want  of  the  age  is  plain,  intelligent  preaching, — preaching  suggestive  and 
illustrative,— preaching  absorbmg  all  that  eloquence  can  offer,  bat 
eloquence  adapting  itself  (without  which  it  ceases  to  be  eloquence)  to  the 
wants  and  states  of  the  people,  availing  itself  of  the  lights  of  history  for 
illustration,  or  of  science  for  confirmation,  or  of  philology  for  elucidation, 
and  holding  all  so  aloft  that  they  may  reflect  their  rays  upon  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  develop  its  superior  lustre,  adaptability,  and  power.  To 
attempt  to  say  fine  things  in  the  pulpit  is  a  solemn  sin ;  and  fine  sermons 
(like  ail  other  finery)  are  very  evanescent  in  their  influence.  Let  the  fine- 
sermon  system  die  out  as  soon  as  possible,  useless  as  it  is  to  God  and  man. 
It  devolves  upon  a  few  men  to  show  to  those  not  gifted  with  so  much 
moral  courage,  that  there  is  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  honest  system  of  instruction.  Intelligence  will  ever 
hie  away  to  the  man  able  to  teach. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  A  KEW  TEAR. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  began  this  year,  desiring  anew  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Christ ;  who  have  held  on  tneir  way,  though  often  weary 
and  sad,  and  with  souls  cleaving  to  the  dust.  Header !  run  with  patience. 
He  will  never  leave  you.  Now  is  your  salvation  nearer  than  when  you 
believed.    Have  you  not  cause  for  praise  ? 

Yet  once  more.  Are  you  still  a  trifler  with  the  great  salvation  ?  a  child 
of  wrath,  a  child  of  disobedience,  without  God,  without  Christ,  without 
hope,— and  yet  in  the  place  of  hope  1  Yet  there  is  room.  The  door  is 
not  yet  shut.  Jesus  is  calling  still,  though  ye  will  not  come  to  him,  that 
ye  might  have  life.    Have  you  not  cause  for  praise  I 

This  is  a  time  when  many  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  pores  over  the  list 
of  his  scholars,  and  anxiously  thinks  whether  any  of  the  names  are  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  And  it  is  a  time,  too,  when  praying  fiithers 
and  mothers  yearn  over  the  souls  of  their  children,    "  He  that  believeth 
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on  the  Son  hath  everlasUng  life :  and  he  that  beliereth  not  the  Son  shall 
pot  see  life  ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."— (John  iii.  36.) 
Which  state  are  you  in  ?  which  way  are  you  going  ? 

•*  Memember  in  prayer ^  a  man  under  sentence  of  deathJ^  We  recollect, 
when  a  boy,  hearing  a  minister  read  these  words  from  the  pulpit,  one  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  when  the  congregation  rose  up  to  prayer.  A  man  had 
committed  murder,  and  he  was  lying  in  the  jail,  condemned  to  die.  We 
have  sometimes  been  mournfully  reminded  of  this  in  a  Sabbath-schooL 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  is  out  of  Christ  is  under  condemnation.  Dear 
reader,  when  the  lessons  are  over  next  Sabbath,  and  all  the  classes  stand 
up  to  pray,  could  the  teacher  say  of  yow,  before  he  began,  •*  Memember  in 
prayer,  a  scholar  under  sentence  of  death  f—Free  Church  Children's  Mis* 
sionary  Record, 

TO  SAVE  A  SOUL. 

Nothing  more  excellent  or  desirable  (oovetable)  than  to  rescue  a  soul 
from  death  eternal :  he  does  this  who  brings  back  his  erring  brother  to  the 
way  of  life.  Wherefore  this  noble  work  is  not  to  be  neglected.  We  see 
how  mtt<^  our  Lord  regards  giving  bread  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  the 
thirsty ;  but  much  more  precious  is  salvation  to  the  soul  than  the  hfe  of 
the  body.  Therefore  let  us  take  care  lest  souls  redeemed  by  Christ  should 
perish  by  our  sloth,  whose  salvatitm  OkKi  does  in  a  sense  put  in  our  hand ; 
Boi  that  we  can  of  ourselves  convey  salvatlcm,  but  that  God  by  our  minis- 
t««tioii  delivers  and  preserves  what  otherwise  seems  near  to  destruction, 
—  Calvin, 

EVERY  THING  BUT  THB»  CROSS. 

Reader,  as  long  as  you  live,  beware  of  a  religion  in  which  there  is  not 
much  of  the  cross !  You  live  in  times  when  the  warning  is  sadly  needful. 
Beware,  I  say  again,  of  a  religion  without  a  cross. 

There  are  hundreds  of  places  of  worship  in  this  day  in  which  there  is 
every  thing  almost  except  the  cross.  There  is  carved  oak  and  sculptured 
stone ;  there  is  stained  glass  and  brilliant  painting ;  there  are  solemn 
services  and  a  constant  round  of  ordinances.  But  the  real  cross  of 
Christ  is  not  there.  Jesus  crucified  is  not  proclaimed  in  the  pulpit.  The 
Lamb  of  God  is  not  lifted  up,  and  salvation  by  faith  in  him  is  not  freely 
proclaimed  ;  and  hence  there  is  wrong.  Header,  beware  of  such  places  of 
worship.    They  are  not  apostolical.    ITiey  would  not  have  satisfiea  Paul. 

There  are  thousands  of  religious  books  published  in  our  times  in  which 
there  is  every  thing  except  the  cross.  They  are  full  of  directions  about 
sacraments  and  praises  of  the  church.  They  abound  in  exhortations  about 
holy  living,  and  rules  for  the  attainment  of  perfection.  They  have  plenty 
of  n>nts  and  crosses,  both  inside  and  outside  ;  but  the  real  cross  of  Christ 
is  left  out.  The  Saviour  and  his  dying  love  are  either  not  mentioned,  or 
mentioned  in  an  unscriptural  way  :  and  hence  they  are  worse  than  useless. 
Header,  beware  of  such  books.  They  are  not  apostolical.  They  would 
never  have  satisfied  Paul. 

Paul  gloried  in  nothing  but  the  cross.  Strive  to  be  like  him.  Set 
Jesus  crucified  fully  before  the  eyes  of  your  soul.  Listen  to  no  teaching 
which  would  interpose  any  thing  between  you  and  him.  Do  not  fall  into 
the  old  Galatian  error.  Think  not  that  any  one  in  this  day  is  a  better  guide 
than  the  apostles.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  old  paths  in  which  men 
walked  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  not  the  vague  talk  of 
men,  who  speak  great  swelling  words  about  catholicity,  and  the  church, 
and  the  ministry,  disturb  your  peace,  and  make  you  loose  your  hands  from 
the  cross.  Churches,  ministers,  and  sacraments,  are  all  useful  in  their 
way  ;  but  they  are  not  Christ  crucified.  Do  not  give  Christ's  honour  to 
another.    "  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." — Rev,  J,  C.  RyU 
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QUIETNESS  THE  HEABT'S  TRUE  POWER. 

Not  only  is  great  streDgth  wasted  by  «xcitem«at,  but  an  appearance  of 
weakness  given  in  its  place.  To  look  grave,  is  a  great  wisdom  as  well  as  a 
great  art.  A  bundle  of  fire-crackers  contains  much  more  powder  than  a 
loaded  pistol,  but  it  operates  very  differently.  The  one  starts  a  series  of 
ineffectual  but  noisy  little  emissions  a  short  distance  in  all  directions  !  the 
other  shoots  far  and  deep  in  one.  And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  one 
worth  study.  In  the  one  case  the  barrel  is  of  paper,  in  the  other  of  steeL 
The  energy  of  the  one  is  scattered  by  its  shell,  that  of  the  other  concen- 
trated. We  should  recollect  this  in  matters  religious  as  well  as  seciUar. 
We  discredit  as  well  as  dissipate  our  religious  character,  by  a  discomposed 
and  restless  manner.  And  self-compression  and  self-chastisement  are 
nearly  allied  to  humility.  The  man  that  waits  at  all,  soon  learns  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  And  indeed  there  is  something  exquisitely  attractive  as 
well  as  comforting  in  composure.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  sit  in  peace  while 
the  world  is  rocking  about ;  for  it  proves  to  us  that  we  are  steadied  by  a 
power  above  the  world.  To  the  Christian  there  is  a  peculiar  value  in  this. 
It  is  the  only  quality  by  which  he  can  disarm  the  world  ]  for  while  ^e 
world  can  meet  him  with  wit,  and  strength,  and  sometimes  argument,  it 
cannot  meet  him  with  peace.  In  the  Christianas  humility  and  peacefiilnesSy 
also,  is  his  aggressive  power.  In  families  this  is  greatly  the  ease  ;  for  the 
meek  manner  has  wrought  all  the  conversions  which  the  little  family  circle 
knows, — the  eloquent  tongue  none.  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  let  iny 
prayer  be,  give  me,  0  Lord ! 

THE  TRUE  AND  LIVING  FAITH  WHICH  SAVES  THE  SOUL. 

This  true  and  living  faith, 

1.  Is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.    See  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  It  is  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian.  Gal. 
il  12. 

3.  It  cordially  receives  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation.    John  L  12. 

4.  It  purifies  the  heart.    Acts  xv.  9. 

5.  It  mduces  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.    Bom.  xvL  20. 

6.  It  justifies  the  soul,  and  produces  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope.  Bom. 
V.  1,  2. 

7.  It  overcomes  the  world,  its  fears,  follies,  vanities,  and  temptations. 
1  John  V.  4,  5. 

8.  It  is  a  shielct,  defending  the  soul  from  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked 
one.    Eph.  vi.  16. 

This  is  "the  true  and  living  faith  which  saves  the  souL*' 

ON  ISOLATION. 

O  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face, 
Better  dwell  m  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me, 

O  tell  me,  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see.  Cowpeiu 
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CROSSBILLS  CIRCUIT* 

To  the  EDiTOR-^Dear  Sir, 

Many  of  your  readers  will  doubt- 
less remember,  that,  about  three  years 
ago,  the  friends  here  erected  a  large 
and  commodious  Chapel.  This  was 
not  done  without  entailing  upon  the 
promoters  heavy  responsibility,  about 
which  they  have  felt  considerable 
anxiety  for  some  time.  A  bazaar 
was  thought  of,  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  secure  the  desired  relief, 
bat  as  it^  was  quite  a  new  thing  in 
this  locality,  most  of  the  friends  were 
inexperienced,  and  consequently  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  such  an  under- 
taking, until  Mr.  Thomas  Tate,  of 
Bradford,  kindly  oiTered  his  assist- 
ance— and^  he,  having  had  consider- 
able experience  in  these  matters,  his 
offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  opera- 
tions commenced,  which  I  am  happy 
to  state  have  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

On  Monday,  September  the  15th, 
and  the  two  following  days,  the 
bazaar  was  held  in  the  body  of  £be- 
nezer  Chapel,  no  other  room  in  the 
neighbourhood  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  being  available.  No  pains 
were  spared  by  the  managers,  to  ren- 
der it  attractive  and  pleasing.  The 
building  externally  and  internally, 
was  magnificently  decorated  with  a 
rich  profusion  of  flags,  banners,  and 
bannerets,  mottos,  paintings,  ever- 
greens, plants,  real  and  artificial 
flowers,  &c.  ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
iroom  a  beautiful  fountain  throwing 
its  jet  about  thirty  feet  high,  com- 
pleted the  preparations.  The  services 
of  the  Bradford  Choral  Union,  were 
kindly  given  ^  on  the  first  day, — 
their  position  in  the  evenings  being 
taken  up  by  an  efiicient  chorus  of 
upwards  of  thirty  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performers,  selected  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  choirs  were 
ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Croxall 
of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  James  Gott  of 
Keighleyr  Miss  Rhodes  presiding  at 
the  pianoforte,  h'ot  the  least  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  project  was  the  Pho- 
tographic tent,  under  the  excellent 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Wood- 
head,  jun.,  of  Park  Lane,  Leeds,  who 
■generously  placed  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  promoters.    The  fol- 


lowing persons  took  charge  of  the 
stalls — 

Fancy  Articles.-^Mrs,  Duckett  of 
Bradford,  Misses  Greenwood  and 
Turner,  of  Rochdale,  Mrs.  Riley* 
Misses  Smiths,  Wilsons,  Wallaces, 
and  Parkinson,  of  Crossbills. 

Cem/ec^iowery.— Misses  Wilson  and 
Lister. 

Refreshment  Rooms, — Mrs.  Lay  cock, 
Mrs.  Simson,  Mrs.  Mozle}**,  and  Miss 
Wilson. 

Ironmongery, — Messrs.  N.  Shields, 
and  J.  Tate. 

Books, — Masters  Dixon  and  Tate. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  by  which 
the  friends  at  Bradfield  were  allowed 
to  travel  on  their  line  to  the  bazaar 
and  back  for  one  fare,  of  which  many 
availed  themselves. 

The  gatherings  were  highly  incit- 
ing, combining,  as  they  did,  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community  within  a 
circuit  of  several  miles.  In  the  even- 
ings the  whole  of  the  building  was 
crowded  to  excess,  the  gallery  being 
called  into  requisition  for  the  musical 
performance.  The  receipts  at  the 
close  of  the  bazaar  amounted  to 
213/.  2s,  7d,t  leaving  about  thirty 
pounds  worth  of  goods  unsold.  The 
trustees  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Tate,  for  his  unremitting 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment, to  whom  the  success  of  the 
scheme  is  in  a  great  measure  ascrib- 
ed. They  are  also  under  great  obli- 
gation to  the  Rochdale  friends,  for  a 
liberal  subscription  list,  and  a  hund- 
some  stall  w'hich  they  voluntarily 
furnished  for  the  bazaar,  and  to  all 
other  friends  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  other  neighbouring  towns, 
who  have  so  liberally  assistea  in  this 
project.  They  feel  greatly  encouraged^ 
and  pray  that  all  who  have  aided  us 
may  receive  a  tenfold  reward  here, 
and  hereafter  life  eternal. 
I  am,  dear  sir. 
Yours  truly, 

John  Smith,  Sec. 


WORKSOP. 

On  Monday,  September  29th,  we 
held  a  tea  meeting  in  aid  of  our  Cir* 
cuit  Fund }  the  trays  being  furnished 
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gratuitously.  Above  one  hundred 
sat  down  to  tea.  After  tea,  Mr.  R. 
Carr  was  voted  to  the  chair,  the 
duties  of  which  he  very  properly  per- 
formed. After  some  preliminary 
remarks,  lie  called  upon  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Circuit  minister,  to  address  the 
meeting ;  who  having  represented  the 
Worksop  Circuit  in  the  recent 
Annual  Assembly,  gave  a  statement 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  Assembly, 
which  was  listened  to  very  attentively. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Pick- 
ford,  Independent,  and  Rev.  J.  Mor- 
ton, Primitive  Methodist,  and  Mr.  G. 
Wilkinson..  The  meeting  concluded 
with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  and 
chairman,  and  with  singing  and 
prayer.  All  present  seemed  to  be 
pleased.  J.  Smith. 


CAMELFORD,  WADEBRIDGE, 
AND  BODMIN  CIRCUIT. 

WESLBYAN   METHODIST   ASSOCIATION 
SABBATH-SCHOOL,  CAMELFORD. 

The  aniiiversarv  tea  meeting  of  the 
above  school,  was  held  onTuesday  last, 
when  the  children,  164  in  number, 
were  regaled  with  tea  and  cake  in  the 
Town  Hall,  (kindly  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion, by  the  newly-elected  mayor, 
E.  West,  Esq.)  After  the  children's 
tea,  180  teachers  and  friends  partook 
of  tea  in  the  chapel,  which  was  taste- 
ftilly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  In 
the  evening  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Cartwright  of  Clitheroe, 
Revs.  G.  Chesson,  R.  Wakefield,  and 
other  friends.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  meetings  held  in 
connexion  with  the  school  for  many 
years.— /Jo;yfl/  CernwaU  Gazette,  Octo» 
ber  nth,  1856,  R.  W. 


HELSTON  CIRCUIT. 

LIZARD   AJH)    RtJATT   MI8SI0NART 
MEETINGS. 

The  lovers  of  our  Zion  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  in  this  part  of  our  Con- 
nexion an  increasing  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Missionary  cause.  During 
the  past  year  we  were  favoured  with  an 
encouraging  measure  of  spiritual  pros- 
perity, which,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
produced  corre8pondingliberality,thus 
eonsiderablv  increasing  the  Missio- 
narjr  contributions  for  the  year.  It  is 
gratifyiiig  to  be  able  to  report,  so  far 


as  we  have  yet  held  them,  our  Missio- 
nary meetings  for  this  year,  afford 
unequivocal  ladtcations  that  the  piety 
and  liberality  of  the  circuit  have  suf- 
fered no  abatement.  If  the  excite- 
ment of  the  revival  is  not  so  high, 
these  missionary  meetings  allow  tiat 
the  substantial  elements)  oat  of  which 
all  sound  religioua  excitement  pro- 
ceeds, are  still  ia  ezistenee,  and  are 
effectually  working  in  tho  hearti  af 
our  people. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  eveaings, 
Oct  27th  and  28th,  Missionary  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Ltzard*  and 
Ruan.  At  the  former  place,  a  public 
tea  meeting  was  held*  which  was  weM 
attended  by  frienda  from  different 
parts  of  the  circuit  At  the  missio- 
nary meeting  held  after,  the  chapel 
was  well  filled.  Mr.  William  Tkonai 
of  Mullin,  was  elected  to  the  ehM 
He  made  some  appropriate  and  forei- 
ble  remarks  on  the  duty  of  liberaHy 
supporting  the  cause  of  missions, 
urgmg  the  propriety  of  making  saer»> 
fices  to  spread  the  Gospel  wrough 
the  world.  Addresses  were  deHvsitd 
by  the  Revs.  W.  R.  Brown  of  Red- 
ruth, J.  Saver  of  Rochdale,  W.  T. 
Sjrmons,  and  C.  Edwards,  of  Helston, 
and  Mr.  J.  May,  of  the  3rd  London 
Wesleyan  Reform  Circuit  The  difitr- 
ent  speeches  were  charaeterised  by 
wide  views  of  the  mission  cause, 
kindness  of  spirit,  and  earnest  appli- 
cation of  Gospel  principles  to  the 
conduct  of  those  wnom  God  has  ia^ 
trusted  with  the  seed  of  the  kingdom, 
to  spread  throughout  the  worid.  A 
gracious  effect  was  produced  en  the 
meeting,  which  it  is  hoped  will  he 
found  after  many  days. 

The  contribution  from  the  I^taid, 
was  announced  to  be  upwards  of  1^ 
10«.  0<i.,  being  nearly  double  that  ef 
last  year.  On  the  following  evening 
a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Ruan. 
Here  again  the  chapel  was  crowded  i 
Mr.W.  Thomas,  in  the  chair.  Set  end 
excellent  speeches  were  deUvernl  and 
collections  made.  The  contrtbutieb 
for  Ruan  is  5/.  13«.  10«L,  being  mete 
than  double  the  amount  of  last  year. 

Two  circumstances  materially  eon^ 
tributed  to  the  interest  and  efficiency 
of  these  meetings.  First,  most  unex- 
pectedly we  were  favoured  with  the 
Sresence  and  services  of  the  Brethren 
.  Saver,  and  W.  W.  Whitley,  of 
Rochdale,  the  former  not  having  been 
in  the  circuit  since  he  left  it  above 
two  years  ago.    Sevtrtd  of  his  mune* 
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fouB  friends  aitendecl  to  |iye  him  a 
cordial  welcome;  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  travelled  in  the  circuit  ahout 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  is  much 
endeared  to*  the  people,  by  his  ser- 
vices, laid  us  under  g^eat  obligations. 
The  second  circumstance  above  al- 
luded to,  was  the  presence  of  some 
Wesle^an  Beformers  from  London, 
who  tor  several  week  have  been  at 
the  Lizard  Light-house,  employed 
under  the  Board  of  Trinity  House. 
Most  of  them  are  excellent  sing- 
ers, and  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  J.  May,  and  Mr.  Tabb,  of  Pop- 
lar, London,  several  suitable  pieces 
were  sung,  which  greatly  interested 
tlie  meetings.  It  is  only  due  to  these 
esteemed  brethren  to  say,  that  during 
their  sojourn  among  us,  they  have 
most  cheerfully  and  efficiently,  in 
various  ways,  laboured  to  promote 
the  interests  of  our  Circuit  As  a 
preacher,  Mr.  May  has  acceptably 
and  usefully  occupied  several  of  our 
pulpits;  and  Mr.  Tabb  with  their  other 
friends,  have  been  happy  and  united 
in  the  good  work.  r)^ow  they  are 
called  away  to  London,  we  part  from 
them  with  regret,  and  offer  fervent 
prayers  for  their  continued  comfort 
and  usefulness.  The  sweetness  and 
advantages  of  Christian  union  as  ex- 
hibited with  our  Wesleyan  Reform 
brethren,  increases  the  desire  for 
that  more  general  union,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  happily  and  speedily 
effected. 

On  Lord's-day,  October  26th,  ser- 
mons in  behalf  of  our  Sunday-school 
at  Tregathenan  were  preached;  in  the 
moming,by  Mr.  N.  Tinner,  of  the  Pen- 
zance Circuit;  and  in  the  afternoon,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Brown.  On  the  same 
day  sermons  for  Helston  school  were 
preached  ;  morning,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sayer ;  evening,  by  Mr.  Brown.  At 
MulHon,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  October, 
two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Dobson,  Primitive  Methodist  mi- 
nister, of  Penzance,  and  collections 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Trust  Funds. 
The  congregations  were  good,  and  in 
most  instances  crowded,  and  the  col- 
lections in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  in 
advance  of  preceding  ones. 

On  Monday  evening,  October  10th, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  MulHon 
Temperance  Society  was  held  in  our 
chapel,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  in  the  chair. 
The  chapel  was  well  filled,  and  excel- 
lent addresses  in  favour  of  the  Tem- 


perance cause  were  delivered  by 
the  chairman  I  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  W. 
Hendy  of  Bonnythorn  Circuit,  and 
Mr.  N.  T.  Trengrouse  of  H  elston. 

The  readers  of  the  Magazine  will 
be  gratified  to  learn,  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  Helston  Circuit  we  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  prosperity.  According 
to  the  last  reports  the  number  of  our 
members  is  increasing,  and  several  of 
our  societies  are  expecting  and  pray- 
ing for  another  outpouring  ot  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Oh !  may  all  our 
churches  be  baptized  from  on  High. 
Amen. 


YORK  CIRCUIT. 

On  Sunday,  2nd  November,  1856, 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  Asso- 
ciation Chapel,  Lady  Peckett's-yard, 
York,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mather  of  Koch- 
dale,  after  which  collections  were 
made  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  reducing 
the  debt  on  the  above  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

On  Tuesday  the  4th,  a  tea-meeting 
was  held  in  the  Lecture-hall,  Goo£ 
ram-gate,  when  about  350  persons 
were  present.  After  tea,  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  J.  Holtby,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  chairman  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  to  do  what 
they  could  to  reduce  the  debt  on  the 
chapel.  He  suggested  the  desira- 
bilit}',  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, of  having  a  chapel  in  abetter 
situation  than  the  one  m  which  they 
were  now  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 
He  understood  there  was  a  site  that 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  Connexion  in  this  city, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  succeed  in 
their  endeavours.  He  at  present  would 
not  mention  the  situation,  but  he  felt 
persuaded  there  was  none  better  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose  in  the  city,  and 
he  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  must 
have  their  places  of  worship  in  situa- 
tions where  they  would  be  likely  to  at- 
tract the  people.  He  regretted  the  in- 
fidelity and  the  Sabbath  desecration,  to 
be  found  in  York,  and  he  trusted  that 
those  he  was  then  addressing  would 
be  enabled  to  change  the  site  of  their 
chapel. 

The  Rev.  J.  Handley,  minister  of 
the  chapel,  read  the  usual  financial 
statement,  which  showed  that  the 
debt  amounted  to  2\6L  Is,  e^d,,  wfaiht 
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only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  1000/., 
and  he  thought  that  if  proper  steps 
were  taken,  the  whole  of  the  debt 
might  be  wiped  off  before  that  day 
twelve  months— a  very  desirable  ob- 
ject, which  he  hoped  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

The  Rev.  G.  Allen,  Wesleyan  Reform 
Missionary,  Whitby,  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  dwelling  chiefly  upon 
the  great  value,  power,  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christian  truth. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mather  delivered  an 
energetic  address,  in  which  he  de- 
plored the  strange  manifestation  of 
materialism,  and  the  great  evils  aris- 
ing out  of  the  externalism  of  the 
Church  of  God.  He  advised  them  to 
keep  close  to  the  simplicity  of  God's 
word,  to  his  day,  and  to  his  service. 

The  Rev.  J.  Steele,  of  Salford,  Man- 
chester, congratulated  the  friends 
who  were  present  on  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  debt  on  the  chapel,  spoke 
of  the  undesirableness  of  such  debts, 
and  submitted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  appearance  of  materialism  and 
externalism,  there  was  a  feeling  grow- 
ing in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  Gos- 
pel, for,  in  fact,  nothing  without  it 
will  ever  elevate  and  save  mankind. 
Statesmen  feel  this  truth, — philoso- 
phers feel  it, — and  associations  seek- 
ing the  improvement  of  mankind  are 
obliged  to  confess  it.  He  urged  that 
the  remedy  for  the  various  evils  that 
afflict  the  world  is  the  Gospel. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cave  enforced  the 
necessitpr  for  more  united  and  zealous 
labour  m  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

The  Rev.  J.  Steele  moved,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Mather  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ladies  who  had  provided 
tea,  and  presided  at  the  tables.  The 
proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  J.  Handley  stated  that 
the  collection  which  had  just  been 
made,  amounted  to  4/.  3«.  He  then 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent choirj  for  their  talented  and 
very  efficient  services  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  Rev.  W.  Cave  having 
seconded  the  motion,  the  Chairman 
said,  when  putting  it  to  the  meeting, 
*'  There  is  not  a  better  choir  in  York." 
The  motion  was  carried  with  ap- 
plause. The  Rev.  G.  Allen  moved 
that  *the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  the  Chairman,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Handley,  and 


carried  by  acclamation*    The  Chair- 
man returned  thanks. 

During  the  evening,  the  choir,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  G.  Wray,  performed 
some  of  the  choicest  pieces  contained 
in  the  oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn, 
and  at  nearly  ten  o'clock  the  meeting 
was  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the 
grand  Hallelujah  chorus. 

York  Herald,  Oct,  Slh,  1856  . 


LEVER-STREET  CIRCUIT, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  annual  Missionary  sermons 
were  preached  in  Lever-street  chapel, 
on  Sunday,  November  9th,  1856.  In 
the  morning,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Miller  ; 
in  the  evening,  by  the  K,ev.  H.Tarrant. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
the  Juvenile  Missionary  meeting  was 
held,  and  addressed  by  the  Circuit 
ministers  and  Sabbath-school  repre- 
sentatives ;  Councillor  Crastin  in  the 
chair. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  on  the 
following  evening,  Abraham  Ward, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Connexional  Trea- 
surer, W.  Howe,  Esq.,  B.  FothergiU, 
Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Peters,  J.  Hanson,  A. 
Gilbert,  J.  M.  Saul,  J.  Steele,  J.  N. 
G.  Faull  H.  Tarrant,  and  M.  Miller. 
We  were  also  favoured  with  the  pre- 
sence on  the  platform  of  the  Ex-pre- 
sident, Rev.  W.  Dawson ;  the  Ex- 
financial  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  Hacking ; 
Mr.  Swallow,  and  Mr.  B.  Chappell. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  deep  inte- 
rest, the  congregation  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  collections  in  advance 
of  last  year. 

iVbi;.  13/A,1856. 


CLAPHAM. 

This  is  the  age  of  testimonials;  and 
though  no  order  of  merit  yet  obtains 
in  our  national  state,  the  people  rea- 
dily adopt  the  maxim  ''Render  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due."  Thus  the 
soldier  receives  his  sword,  the  civilian 
his  honours,  the  knight  his  order. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  sreat  and 
the  noble.  In  the  humbler  grada- 
tions of  society,  the  same  feeling 
operates ;   the  just  appreciation   of 
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meritorious  worth  obtains— a  gratify- 
ing instance  of  which  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 22nd,  when  a  numerous  body  of 
friends  assembled  at  Bedford  Road 
Chapel,  to  testify  the  high  sense  they 
entertained  of  the  character  and 
labours  of  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  New  Zea- 
land. Mr.  A.  for  many  years  has 
laboured  zealously  and  indefatigably 
as  a  leader  and  Local  preacher,  in 
fact,  he  might  be  deemed  the  father  of 
the  cause  there ;  and  by  his  counsels, 
the  stern,  uncompromising  indepen- 
dence of  his  spirit,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  worth,  have  endeared  him 
to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
friendship.  "After  partaking  of  the 
"  Cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates," 
liberally  provided  by  one  of  his  most 
attached  rriends,  Mr.  Cropp  was  called 
to  the  chair ;  and  after  the  devotional 
services  were  concluded,  a  handsome 
writing  desk,  furnished  complete  in 
every  particular,  including  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  tea,  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman,  presented  to  him 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Keen,  who  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  in  being 
the  medium  of  conveying  such  a 
practical  expression  of  the  kindness 
of  the  friends,  as  the  handsome  testi- 
monial then  before  theni  so  feelingly 
conveyed ;  and  begged  his  acceptance 
of  it,  as  a  just  though  small  appre- 
ciation of  his  labours  amongst  tnem, 
as  well  as  a  memento  of  their  attach- 
ment 

Mr.  Austin  replied  in  most  affec- 
tionate terms  for  the  kindness  dis- 
played, rejoicing  that  his  humble 
though  earnest  endeavours  had  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  their  appro- 
bation, and  trusting  they  would  be 
sealed  by  the  Spirit  to  their  ever- 
lasting salvation— devoutly  praying 
that  their  prosperity  as  a  church 
might  be  uninterrupted,  that  they 
might  increase  in  the  best  gifts,  pos- 
sessing "the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all ;  "  and  though  they 
should  never  meet  on  earth  again,  that 
they  might  one  day  meet  at  the  Eter- 
nal throne,  where  as  his  crown  of  re- 
joicing, he  should  be  enabled  to  say, 
*«  Here  am  I,  and  the  children  thou 
has  given  me."  .^   ■,    ,    . 

Several  other  friends  testified  their 
deep  respect  for  Mr.  Austin,  wish- 
ing him  a  prosperous  voyage.  And 
thus   passed    an    evening   of  plea- 


surable associations,  for  though  the 
circumstances  were  somewhat  pain- 
ful, the  characteristics  were  most 
agreeable,  from  the  fact  that  worth, 
combined  with  the  hearty  perform- 
ance of  duty,  cannot  fail  to  meet  its 
reward. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Keen,  for  which  we  have  not  space. 

Our  respected  friend  set  sail  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  1st,  in  the  **  Indian 
Queen,"  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  God  grant  that  in  his 
adopted  country,  every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift  may  be  abundantly 
bestowed. 


Nov.  6,  1856. 


J.  C.  Keen, 


RAWTENSTALL. 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  November, 
two  sermons  were  preached  at  the 
above-named  place,  by  our  respected 
minister,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Wright  The 
sermons  were  very  impressive  and 
appropriate,  the  congregations  mo- 
derate. 

On  Monday  night  following,  we 
held  our  Annual  Missionary  meeting, 
David  Whitehead,  Esq.,  of  Holly 
Mount,  took  the  chair.  After  the 
meeting  had  been  o])ened  by  singing 
and  prayer,  the  chairman  called  on 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  report,  which 
was  of  a  verv  encouraging  nature  ; 
then  followed  Mr.  Wright,  who  in  a 
very  lucid  and  graphic  8i)eech,  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  Christian  missions 
on  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
public  ana  Christians  in  particular. 

Mr.  Howe,  Baptist,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Christian  missions. 

The  Rev.  John  Guttridge,  of  Pres- 
ton, gave  us  a  thrilling  and  stirring 
address  on  the  certainty  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the.Redeemer*s  kingdom. 

After  a  few  pithy  observations  from 
the  chairman,  on  the  duty  of  support- 
ing the  cause  of  God,  the  collection 
was  made,  which  amounted  to  12/. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  Uth  instant, 
a  Missionary  meeting  was  held  at 
Water,  Mr.  Henry  Green,  of  Bacup, 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  E.  Wright,  J. 
Howarth,  A.  Brunskill,  and  J. 
2  R 
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Fielden,  addressed  the  meeting  {  the 
congreg^atton  was  good ;  the  collection 
amounted  to  XL  U. 

The  work  of  God  to  some  extent 
prospers  in  our  Circuit.  May  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  continue 
to  smile  upon  ust  and  crown  our 
e0brts  with  full  success* 

There  is  one  incident  worthy  of 
notice  iu  connection  with  our  meeting 


at  RawtenstalL  A  person  unknown 
to  us  hrought  a  hottle  full  of  money, 
and  said  it  was  a  present  for  the  Mis- 
sion Fund ;  the  secretary  broke  it,  and 
found  that  it  contained  8s.  in  silver, 
and  63.  Hid.  in  copper;  total  14s. 
ll|d.,  a  gift  for  the  cause  of  God. 
May  the  blessing  of  heaven  rest  upon 
the  Donor*    Amen. 

J.  Madbh, 


POETRY. 

CONSOLATION  UNDEB  BEREAYEMENT. 


**  The  weary  are  at  rest," 

Their  toilsome  journey  o'er ; 
Upon  their  Saviour's  breast 

Reclining  evermore. 
Then,  why  should  sorrow  break  oar  heart  T 
Tis  only  lor  awhile  we  part  I 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  Joy 

Of  meeting  them  again  I 
Where  bliss  has  no  alloj^. 

Where  Spirits  never  sin ! 
Then  why,  &o. 


Onr  parent,  sister,  firiend, 

Awaits  our  entrance  there  ; 
Whence  she  may  lowly  bend, 

To  watch  our  struggles  here  I 
Then  why,  &o. 

Death  reigns;— but  he  shall  soon 
Be  brought  'neath  Jesu's  feet ; 

And  then  shall  vict'ry  tune 
Our  voices,  loud  and  sweet. 

To  Him !  to  Him !  respond  each  heart 

When  Death  can  frienos  no  longer  part  I 


STANZAS. 


Hast  thou  ever  found  a  ftriend— 
One  faithtul,  constant,  kind ; 

Whose  spirit  with  thine  own  doth  Uend, 
As  music  with  the  wind  ! 

Whose  converse  never  leaves 

The  artlessness  of  truth, 
And  every  varied  accent  breathes 

The  earnestness  of  youth  I 

Whose  sympathy  can  quell 
The  gath'ring  storm  of  grief;— 

The  gloomy  clouds  of  fear  dispel. 
Which  hide  Hope's  sweet  relief. 

Whose  gay  smiles  grow  less  gay. 
As  sickness  pales  thy  cheek : 

Who  proves  thy  strongest  earthly  stay 
When  pain  hath  made  thee  weak  \ 

Who  leads  thee  out  from  home. 
When  Spring  displays  her  wealth ; 


*  Neath  sunnier  skies  to  roam. 
And  seek  thy  truant  health. 

Far  Arom  the  crowded  street. 
Its  Jesters  coarse  and  rude, 

In  some  embowered  retreat, 
'Mid  Nature's  solitude : 

Where  perftimcd  breezes  blow 

Making  rich  melody, 
And  meandering  streamlets  flow 

Murmuring  ceaselessly  \ 

Who  daily  bends  the  knee, 

And  with  uplifted  eye 
Breathes  forth  a  fervent  pravCT  for  t 

To  God,  enthroned  on  high  t 

O !  can'st  thou  answer— yes  t 
I'hen  thou  indeed  art  blest ; 

Earth  yields  no  purer  happiness 
Than  dwells  within  thy  breast. 

ManeAesttr,  1 


THE  BKD. 
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